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Editor's  Prefece 


book  is  not  a  reflection  of  the  fancies  of  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  their  food,  or  of  the  methods  of  the  individual  who 
beUeves  in  an  infallible  system  for  the  dieting  o^  his  patients. 
Until  our  knowledge  of  physiology  is  more  perfect  than  at  present 
the  scientific  basis  of  dietetics  must  be  an  unstable  one.     Never- 
_iheless  patients  must  be  dieted,  and  the  physician  must  be  guided 
the  teaching  of  history,   by  experimental  physiology,  and 
by  cHnical  experience  in  the  proper  regulation  of  their  diet. 
All  that  has  been  attempted  in  this  book  is  to  set  down  the  prin- 
ciplea  and  practice  of  men  who  have  had  special  experience  of 
1©  subjects  on  which  they  write. 
Each  contributor  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  his  own 
;tion  or  sections.     It  may  have  followed  that  a  certain  clashing 
of  views  is  to  be  found,  but  this  may  be  taken  as  reflecting  the 
divergence  of  opinion  which  exists  in  the  profession  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diet.     Contributors  were  asked  to  give  their  own  views 
and  experiences,  rather  than  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  views 
of  different  authorities.     Although  the  book  is  thereby  rendered 
more  dogmatic  in  tone,  it  may  prove  of  more  value  to  the  prac- 
titioner, and  serve  as  a  guide  in  his  work  rather  than  be  a  mere 
cyclopsedia  of  facts  and  opinions.    At  the  same  time  the  views 
of  the  leading  authorities  have  been  included  and  critically  con- 
•idered.     My  beet   thanks   are  due  to   all  the  contributors  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  book, 
and  for  the  time  and  labour  they  have  so  ungrudgingly  given, 
often    at   great    personal    inconvenience.     The   readiness   with 
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which  they  responded  to  my  request  for  assistance  has  rendered 
my  ouni  task  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 

The  publishers  have  aided  me  in  every  way  and  have  pro- 
duced a  book  which  is  eminently  readable.  Not  even  the  most 
ardent  student  of  these  pages  will  be  likdy  to  injure  his  eye- 
sight by  their  perusal.  In  the  correction  of  the  proofs  I  have 
received  much  assistance  from  my  brother,  Dr.  C.  D.  Sutherland. 

29b,  Wdcpole  Street, 

Cavendish  Squabb. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION-GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
Bt  Sm  Laudbb  Bbukton,  Bt.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  subject  of  food  is  one  upon  which  countless  experiments 
have  been  made  by  myriads  of  men  during  thousands  and  per- 
haps millions  of  years.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  prehistoric 
times  until  now,  men  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  finHing  out 
what  things  were  good  for  them  to  eat  and  what  things  they  had 
better  avoid.  The  tendency  to  make  such  experiments  b^ins 
at  a  very  early  period  in  life,  and  the  first  thing  that  a  baby  does 
with  anything  new  is  to  cany  it  to  its  mouth  so  as  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  eatable  or  not.  Nor  must  we  forget'  that  man  is 
the  last  link  in  a  chain  whose  beginnings  reach  to  the  earliest 
geological  epochs,  and  that  previous  to  man's  appearance  on 
earth  those  lower  animals,  from  which  he  is  in  all  probability 
descended,  were  also  making  experiments  upon  the  subject  of 
food. 

Some  animals  developed  completely  into  camivora  living 
upon  flesh  alone,  like  the  lion  ;  while  others,  like  the  ox,  became 
entirely  herbivorous.  Man,  however,  is  not  restricted  in  his 
diet  to  either  flesh  alone  or  vegetables  alone,  but  can  live,  when 
compelled  by  circumstances,  on  either  of  these  dietaries  or  on  a 
mixture  of  both. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  for  example,  are  said  to  live  for 
many  months  together  entirely  upon  flesh,  while  many  Hindoos 
are  entirely  v^etarians.  The  great  majority  of  men,  however, 
have  a  mixed  diet,  a  large  amoimt  of  it  being  of  vegetable  origin, 
but  mixed,  as  circumstances  allow,  with  the  flesh  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase,  or  domestic  animals,  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
insects  and  molluscs. 
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of  lime  and  protein  matter.  The  driving  machinery  consists  of 
the  muscles,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  proteins,  and  the 
energy  is  supplied  partly  by  carbo-hydrates,  and  partly  by  fat, 
which  has  also  a  lubricating  function  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the 
locomotive. 

Half  a  century  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  energy  exhibited 
by  the  muscles  of  the  body  was  derived  from  combustion  of  the 
muscles  themselves,  and  so  a  large  amount  of  flesh  was  thought 
to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  in  the  dietary  of  those  who 
had  to  undergo  great  muscular  exertion.  Men  about  to  enter 
for  athletic  contests  were  then  usually  fed  on  beef  steaks  and,, 
beer.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  in  their  celebrated  ascent  of  the  FavrV 
bom  in  1865,  made  some  observations  which  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  ideas.  The  amount  of  urea  in  their  urine,  which> 
served  as  an  index  to  the  quantity  of  protein  waste  in  their  bodies,, 
underwent  such  a  slight  increase  even  during  their  long  continued 
and  severe  exertions  as  to  show  that  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
work  which  they  had  done  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  proteins,  and  that  its  source  must  be  looked  foi; 

•where.  x^p^to  ""^ 

Following  on  these  experiments  came  many  other  scientific 

rches  which  have  shown  that  the  protein  waste  in  the  body 

ly  be  likened  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  cranks  and  wheels  of 
the  engine,  and  that  quite  a  small  quantity  of  protein  in  the  di«t 

sufficient  to  supply  the  waste.  But  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  body,  for  the  cranks  and  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  are  quite  incombustible  under  any  circumstance*,. 
but  the  proteins  of  the  body,  whether  they  be  in  the  muscles  oir- 

»where,  are  capable  of  combustion  and  undergo  destruction* 
to  a  great  extent  during  exertion,  especially  if  the  supply  of  hydro- 

rbons  and  fat«  is  insufficient  for  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
lertions. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  dietaries  in  use  amongst  various 

3ples,  in  various  classes  of  society,  and  engaged  in  various 

[^iipations,  has  confirmed  the  results  of  scientific  experiments, 
it   is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  upon  vegetable 
diet  men  are  capable  of  very  great  and  long  continued  muscular 
tertion.     On  the  other  hand  the  Indians  and  Guachos  can  live. 
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as  I  have  said,  on  an  exolusivelj  meat  diet.  Bnt  in  both  the 
v^etable  and  animal  diets  the  five  constituoits  of  food  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  (p.  4)  must  be  present. 

The  Hindoo,  who  obtains  most  of  his  energy  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates of  rice,  must  add  a  certain  amount  of  fat  in  the  form  of 
melted  butter,  and  protein  in  the  form  of  millet,  a  seed  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  albuminoid  matter.  A  certain 
proportion  of  salt  is  also  indispensable,  and  water  is  so  necessary 
that  death  from  thirst  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  death  from 
hunger.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that 
three-quarters  of  the  weight  of  the  body  consists  of  water,  and 
that  all  our  tissues,  as  Claude  Bernard  has  well  put  it,  hve  in  a 
fluid  medium,  namely,  the  lymph  in  which  they  are  bathed, 
from  which  each  tissue  draws  its  nutriment,  and  to  which  it 
returns  the  products  of  its  waste. 

In  the  same  way  the  Pampas  Indians  obtain  from  meat,  and 
the  fat  which  accompanies  it,  the  carbo-hydrates  which  will 
yield  the  energy  they  need,  although  with  this  difference :  that  they 
have  to  consume  a  quantity  of  protein  far  above  that  which  they 
actually  need  for  the  repair  of  albuminous  waste. 

The  typical  dietary  is  that  which  will  give  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  different  ingredients  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body  with- 
out any  one  of  them  being  in  excess.  Frequently  the  circum- 
stances under  which  men  live  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  the  lypical  dietary,  and  then  they  must  make  the  best 
approach  to  it  that  is  possible  for  them.  The  quantities  in  a 
typical  dietary,  such  as  the  one  I  have  already  mentioned,  would 
be: 

13  oz.  Beef  Steak. 
3  oz.  Butter. 
6  oz.  Potatoes. 
22  oz.  Bread. 
This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  few  men  could  eat  it  at  one  meal,  but  they  can  divide  it  into 
two,  or  perhaps  still  better,  into  three  similar  meals.    But  t3^ical 
diet  tables  are  made  out  on  the  assumption  that  the  body  is  all 
to  be  worked  equally  in  its  different  parts.    There  is,  however, 
a  very  great  difference  between  the  work  of  the  navvy  and  that 


of  the  railway  director.  The  navvy  works  hard  with  his  muscles, 
but  very  little  with  his  brain,  while  the  railway  director  has  very 
little  muscular  work,  but  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  anxiety. 
The  navvy's  work  consumes  a  great  deal  of  energy,  and  his  muscles 
produce  much  waste,  while  the  brain,  which  is  an  incomparably 
finer  instrument,  requires  much  less  energy  to  work  it,  and  pro- 
daces  far  fewer  waste  products.  The  two  may  be  likened  to  the 
«team  engines  and  the  chronometer  on  board  a  ship.  Both  are 
eqtially  requisite  for  a  safe  voyage,  but,  while  the  engines  con- 
same  thousands  of  tons  of  coal,  all  the  energy  needed  for  the 
chronometer  is  that  supplied  by  a  few  turns  of  the  key  which  winds 
it  up.  The  food  required  to  supply  energy  to  the  muscles  of  the 
nawy  is  not  only  much  larger  in  quantity,  but  different  in  kind 
horn,  that  demanded  by  the  brain  of  the  director.  Muscular 
work,  as  I  have  already  said,  can  be  done,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  carbo-hydrates,  with  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter,  but  it  would  appear  that  brain 
work  requires  food  in  a  larger  proportion  of  a  nitrogenous  nature, 
and  if  associated  with  muscular  inaction  a  great  quantity  of 
carbo-hydrates  is  inadvisable.  The  comparative  effect  of  a  non- 
nitrogenous  and  a  nitrogenous  diet  in  nervous  energy  has  been 
well  expressed  (I  think  by  Butler)  in  the  lines  : 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel,  } ' 

Upon  the  strength  of  water  gruel  ? 
But  who  witlistands  hia  rage  and  force* 
When  first  he  kills,  then  eats  his  horse  ! 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  cf 
foe)  required  by  the  brain  is  verj'  small,  and  that  if  much  nitrc- 
geoons  food  be  taken  by  a  sedentary  man,  he  is  unable  to  utilize 
H  properly  and  his  brain  becomes  clogged  by  the  products  of 
waste,  BO  that  it  may,  on  too  rich  a  diet,  be  less  active  and 
▼tgorouB  than  on  one  that  is  too  meagre.^ 

Cooking. — In  considering  the  value  of  a  dietary  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  food  which  is  actually  eaten  which  nour- 
iahes  the  patient  but  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  digested 

*  A  number  of  other  typical  dietaries  are  given  by  Dr.  Hutchison  in 
his  exoeU«nt  book  on  Food,  in  which  he  shows  not  only  the  equivalents 
%4  vmtUn»  kinds  of  food  but  their  actual  coet. 
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and  absorbed.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  sawdust  may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar,  which  is  a 
most  useful  nutrient,  but  the  digestive  powers  of  a  man  are 
quite  insufficient  to  convert  the  cellulose,  of  which  sawdust  con- 
sists, into  soluble  sugar  which  can  be  absorbed,  and  any  one 
feeding  upon  sawdust  alone  would  certainly  die  of  starvation, 
although  the  quantity  consumed  might  contain  as  much  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  would  supply  a  sufficient 
dietary  provided  only  they  could  be  utilized. 

Various  definitions  have  been  given  to  distinguish  man  £rom 
the  lower  animals.  Plato*s  definition  of  "  a  biped  without  fea- 
thers "  was  turned  into  ridicule  by  Diogenes,  who  plucked  a  fowl 
and  then  let  it  loose  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Athens,  and 
the  definition  of  man  as  a  speaking  animal  does  not  distinguish 
him  from  other  animals,  many  of  whom  have  a  language  of  their 
own  intelligible  to  each  other,  although  we  can  understand  it  as 
little  as  we  can  the  clucks  of  a  Hottentot.  The  definition  of  man  as 
**  a  cooking  animal "  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  ever  been  given, 
for  man  is  the  only  animal  that  uses  fire.  By  the  process  of 
cooking  a  number  of  vegetable  products  that  would  be  too  hard 
to  be  readily  digested  in  their  native  state  are  softened  and  made 
available  for  food.  Protein  foods  are  rendered  more  palatable 
and  more  digestible  by  cooking  and  noxious  microbes  with  which 
the  food  may  be  infected  are  killed  by  the  process  so  that  they 
cannot  set  up  an  injurious  kind  of  fermentation  after  they  have 
entered  the  digestive  canal.  The  alterations  produced  by  the 
cooking  of  food  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical.  The 
grains  of  the  starch  which  is  the  most  important  constituent 
of  carbo-hydrate  food  are  broken  up,  so  that  they  are  more  readily 
digested  by  the  digestive  juices,  and  they  are  also  partly  converted 
into  soluble  dextnne.  The  albuminous  matters  are  coagulated, 
and  this  process  not  only  renders  them  more  easily  disintegrated 
by  the  grinding  action  of  the  teeth  but  renders  them  more  easily 
soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  white  of  an  egg 
is  much  more  easily  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  when  boiled 
than  when  raw.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  regard  to 
this  particular  substance,  that  subdivision  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  digestion,  and  thus  raw  white  of  egg  when  beaten  up 
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may  be  mechanicallj  so  subdivided  as  to  be  more  soluble  than 
the  same  substance  when  hard  boiled  and  swallowed  in  lumps. 
One  peculiaiity  of  starch  is  that  when  thrown  into  hot  water  it 
is  apt  to  form  lumps,  in  whose  interior  the  starch  is  apt  to  remain 
unaltered,  but  if  it  be  mixed  into  a  thin  paste  with  cold  water 
which  is  afterguards  stirred  into  boiling  water  an  even  mixture 
is  produced.    This  rule  not  only  holds  good  for  the  making  of 
Itarcb  p«at«,  but  for  the  baking  of  bread  and  the  boiling  of  pud- 
dings.   In  boiling  meat  the  process  varies  according  to  the  result 
ffhich  is  desired.     If  the  soup  is  the  more  important,  then  the 
meat  must  be  put  into  cold  water  and  gradually  brought  up  to  the 
boiling  point.     In  this  way  time  is  afforded  for  all  the  flavouring 
iDgredient«  of  the  meat  to  soak  out  before  the  outside  layer 
beoomee  coagulated  and  therefore  more  or  less  impermeable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  all  the  flavour  in 
iLe  boiled  meat  it  must  be  put  into  boiling  water  so  as  to  coagu- 
late the  surface  and  retain  the  flavouring  matters  as  much  as 
poeuWe  in  the  interior.     In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  oxen 
are  much  used  for  ploughing  and  are  slaughtered  for  food  only 
when  they  are  too  old  to  work.     The  meat  is  therefore  tough  and 
requires  prolonged  boiling,  in  which  case  the  soup  which  is  made 
from  it  it*  more  important  than  the  meat  itself  which  is  afterwards 
^rred  up  Mrith  some  piquant  sauce  to  render  it  less  insipid  and 
more  palatable.     On  the  other  hand,  when  young  mutton  is  boiled 
in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  the  meat  rather  than  that  of  the 
ioup  it  is  put  at  once  into  boiling  water  and  thus  its  flavour  is 
ret«ined. 

While  cooking  is,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  and  renders 
BKMt  foods  more  palatable  and  more  digestible,  there  are  in- 
atAOoee  in  which  the  reverse  occurs.  For  example,  oysters  con- 
tain a  Uige  quantity  of  a  digestive  ferment,  enough  to  digest 
fJteawelTeB  when  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  when 
tbey  are  cooked,  not  only  is  this  ferment  destroyed,  but  the  flesh 
of  tha  oyster  becomes  considerably  tougher,  and  so  cooked 
oiystera  are,  on  the  whole,  less  digestible  than  raw.  Many  plants 
also  contain  digestive  ferments.  This  is  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  pineapple,  which  is  now  largely  used  for  making  pre-digested 
lDodK,and  fruits  in  the  process  of  ripening  also  contain  ferments. 
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Fresh  milk  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  seven  ferments,  some 
of  which  split  up  sugar,  others  digest  proteins  and  others  digest 
fat.  When  milk  is  boiled,  the  activity  of  these  ferments  is  des- 
troyed, and  some  authors  have  considered  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  in  the  milk  thus  produced,  boiled  milk  is  apt  to 
produce  a  form  of  scurvy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  thorough  cooking  destroys  all  the  microbes  that  may 
be  present  in  food  and  thus  not  only  prevents  danger  from  their 
causing  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  but  also  prevents  the  spread 
of  disease  by  a  specific  virus  such  as  that  of  enteric  fever. 

Change  of  Diet. — Pawlow  showed  that  the  pancreas  pours  out  a 
secretion  whose  digestive  properties  vary  with  the  food  supplied. 
If  the  animal  is  fed  on  flesh  the  pancreatic  juice  becomes  rich  in 
trypsin  ;  if  the  diet  be  starchy  the  proportion  of  amylopsin  in  the 
juice  becomes  greater.  Allan  Macfadyen  and  I  showed  that 
bacteria  have  a  similar  power  of  adapting  the  ferm^at  they  ex- 
crete to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  But  the  power  of  adapta- 
tion is  more  rapid  in  the  animal  body  than  in  bacteria,  so  that  it 
is  possible  by  rapid  changes  in  diet  from  a  completely  protein 
to  a  completely  farinaceous  diet,  and  vice  versa,  to  starve  out 
bacteria,  and  this  is  sometimes  useful  as  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infants. 

Oondiments. — The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  them 
that  food  unpleasing  to  the  palate  is  apt  to  produce  disgust  or 
even  vomiting,  while  palatable  food  is  eaten  with  pleasure,  retained 
with  ease  and  digested  with  comfort.  But  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  experiments  of  Pawlow  have  demonstrated  scientifically  that 
appetizing  food,  even  when  it  simply  passes  through  the  oeso- 
phagus without  entering  the  stomach,  excites  the  secretion  of 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  as  well  as  that  of  saliva,  so  that  a 
food  which  per  ae  is  less  digestible  than  another  may  be  more 
readily  digested  if  it  is  more  palatable.  In  accordance  with 
their  experience  men  have  everywhere  tried  to  render  tasteless 
and  unappetizing  food  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  savoury 
substances.  •  Thus  the  Hindoo  eats  curry  along  with  his  insipid 
rice  and  the  Spaniard  eats  onions  with  his  bread. 

Even  when  food  is  already  palatable,  its  taste  is  heightened 
by  the  Englishman  who  takes  mustard  with  his  beef,  red  cur- 
rant jelly  with  his  roast  mutton  or  venison,  caper  sauce  with 
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led  mutton,  and  apple  sauce  with  roast  pork,  duck,  or  goose. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  even  in  condiments  there  is  a  tendency 
bring  about  the  proper  relation  between  the  various  kinds  of 
Witiiment.  Thus  onions  and  strong  tasting  cheese  are  not  only 
powerful  flavouring  matters  but  tliey  contain  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  are  thus  most  useful  adjuncts  to  a  dietary  of  which 
bivttd  forms  a  large  potion.  Fried  bacon,  herrings,  sardinee,  etc., 
not  only  render  potatoes  or  bread  more  palatable,  and  butter 
Mooe  gives  a  richer  flavour  to  boiled  fish,  but  they  supply  the 
fat  which  would  be  deficient  in  these  articles  of  diet.  Red  currant 
Jdly  supplies  the  carbo-hydrate  which  is  deficient  in  the  mutton, 
and  the  apple  sauce  seems  to  counteract  the  excess  of  fat  in  pork, 
duck,  or  eoose.  It  would  almost  seem,  too,  as  if  vegetable  acids 
were  useful  in  the  digestion  of  fat  because  the  Italian  peasantry 
who  live  much  upon  bread  and  oil  drink  sour  wine  along  with 
them.  The  palatability  of  food  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
qowtion  of  gratifying  the  sense  of  taste  and  thus  affording  plea- 
sure, which  some  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  being  in  its  nature 
eea^mii  and  debased.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  observation 
that  appetizing  food,  or  even  the  idea  of  it,  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  mouth  water,  that  is  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva.  Saliva 
i*  '    ii  powerful  digestive  of  starchy  matters  but  it  tends  to 

lUe  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  this  acts  in  its  turn  as 
it  to  the  intestine  when  the  gastric  juice  enters  the 
^Dodmtun  and  a  body  is  produced  in  its  mucous  membrane  to 
which  the  name  of  secretin  has  been  given  by  its  discoverers, 
Bayliaa  and  Starling.  This  is  absorbed  and  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  pancreas,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  causes  it  to 
•cut©  an  active  digestive  juice.  The  activity  of  the  pancreas 
Buy,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  increase  the  metabolism 
in  the  moscles  and  thus  food  which  from  its  composition  ought 
to  be  readily  digested,  may,  if  unappetizing,  be  of  verj'  much  less 
MtRtlTe  valne  than  other  food  less  easily  digestible  in  itself 
Imt  pleanng  to  the  palate. 

It  may  be  objected  that  hot  buttered  toast,  which  is  very 
ptiatable,  is  often  found  to  be  indigestible  while  crisp  toast  on 
*iatk  butter  is  spread  may  be  digested  with  ease.  The  probable 
IMSOD  of  this  is  that  the  hot  buttered  toast  is  soft  and  is  swallowed 
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inthoiit  much  masticatioii,  vliile  the  cnip  tottrt  must  be  wdl 
chewed  before  it  can  be  swDomL  Thexe  may  possibly  be 
another  reason  also,  tie.  that  the  bntter  which  is  q»resd  on  the 
cxisp  toast  becomes  more  fiowpletriy  sobdivided  into  minute 
pamdes,  and  thus  is  more  easily  digested,  while  the  mdted  batter 
oi  the  buttered  toast  mns  together  more  readily  into  oily  minswi 
in  Uie  stomach  azid  thus  beoomrs  indigestible.  When  fat  is 
ovmheated  irritating  jwodncts  are  apt  to  be  fofmed  from  it  soch 
as  acrolein,  which  causes  the  diiis§n»alilfi  smeU  from  a  badly 
extu^nished  candle.  In  cooking  pailij  some  snch  deoom- 
positi<m  occasionally  occurs  and  'J'*!'*^'***  of  irritsnt  poisoning 
may  occur  from  eating  it.  InleEiar  qiuafitiBB  of  butter  which 
hare  such  a  strong  and  rfipintiualili  flavoar  that  they  cannot  be 
eaten  in  the  usual  way  are  sometimes  used  under  the  name  of  oodk- 
iug  butter  to  make  pastiy.  and  such  batter^  atthough  not  detected 
by  the  palate  in  pastiy.  may  gire  tise  to  ackneas and  Tomiting.  On 
stvimnt  of  such  liabilities  to  cause  iHness  ps0lxy  has  a  bad  name, 
luit  from  my  own  expenence  I  am  inchned  to  think  that  paotzy, 
if  ^^-cai  made  and  from  the  best  matensR  is  wholesome  and 
tii|p««t4b)e. 

^^^^^*^*''*  <l*nK>ns!tiatioa  that  savmny  food,  in  the  month,  or 
t^yt^w  x»hw\  ;nmply  showed  to  an  animal' without  besng  eaten  at 
lUU  \^U)  «Nxost*  the  secmioQ  of  all  the  dyjsutt  juioes  explains 
v^Kv  ih<»  lri«h  lysasamiT  in  time  of  famine  when  thev  were  oom- 
H W  Hx  hx-t^  .u»  |HUato««s  alone  hung  iq>  a  red  hemngand  pointed 
f)u.»r  »H^,at.x  SI  it  ;^.  «  ^,  ^,^  ^  ««5ertion  of  sstoutv  food. 
lh«  »*  luxxUbly  also  the  reascm  whv  ch«re  savounes  aiid  frudt 
ai^  *vst^»  s,  , he  «d  of  a  laxw  dinned  whiA  bT  ita  amount  mi^t 
ox^ax  the  .^pe«iT^  powrw  of  tie  in^^id^  if  the  dmrtive 
s^w*.nw  dM  m^t  woeiT^  an  additiansl  sdmiduiw 

.\«.v,her  fu«»«ion  of  condimeai*  is  ,0  reiiere  the  flatulent 

d«t^<«  whiA  0ft«  OC««  f^  fc,,.^^^ 

froia  the  astsaal  cwipl  t   ^^  f^       ^^  ''*^**^  derived 
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Constipation. — Although  one  would  say  that  the  t3rpical  diet 
ought  to  be  one  which  is  entirely  digested,  is  completely  absorbed 
and  simply  suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  yet  in  practice 
this  b  not  ao.     The  intestinal  canal  of  man,  and  of  the  precursors 
of  man,  has  not  been  developed  at  all  under  theoretically  perfect 
external  circumstances,  but  has  been  so  developed  as  to  deal  with 
the  more  or  less  imperfect  foods  which  could  be  obtained.     In  the 
eoone  of  this  development  the  appendix,  which  is  in  the  horse 
ft  laige  and  useful  part  of  the  gut,  has  in  man  become  atrophied 
and  now  appears  to  be  only  a  source  of  danger,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  it  may  have  some  function  of  which  we  are  at  present 
i((Dorant.     Tlie  fact  that  cooking  is  so  common,  and  that  the  hard 
parts  of  the  food  which  would  stimulate  the  intestine  mechanic- 
ally are  softened  and  deprived  of  their  irritating  power,  tends  to 
render  the  movements  of  the  bowel  more  sluggish,  and  civilized 
peoples  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  constipation.     I  think  one 
raay  safely  say  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis 
couQiry  require  a  certain  amount  of  aid  to  the  action  of  the 
bowels.    This  may  be  afforded  by  taking  more  or  less  indigestible 
irticlfs  of  food  in  the  dietary,  so  that  the  whole  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  must  pass  through  the  intestine  and  be  evacuated. 
In  tbe  long  practice  I  had  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  found 
that  a  fort  night  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  period  for  patients 
to  go  without  evacuation  of  the  bowels.     Many  of  those  lived 
upon  a  dietary  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  white  bread,  butter  and 
,l«i,  which,  of  course,  left  very  little  residue.     But  the  intestine 
not  merely  an  absorbing  viscus,  it  also  excretes,  and  some  of  the 
that  ought  to  be  eliminated  by  it  are  apt,  in  cases  of 
apation,   to  undergo  absorption   and  to  cause  weakness, 
f&eomfort  and  ill-health.     For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
to  have  a  dietary  which  is  not  typically  perfect,  but  contains 
hasks,  or  vegetable  fibres,  and  if  these  do  not  keep  up  the 
ic  ftotion  sufficiently,  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  ex- 
!of  nigar.  by  salts,  especially  sulphates,  or  by  resins  orglucosidea 
Kfiag  a  purgative  action.     Many  people  object  to  the  constant 
oi  puiigattves.  and  say  that  their  employment  is  not  natural, 
totaOy  forgetting  that  the  necessity  for  them  arises  from  the  un- 
Ofttnra]  mode  of  life  which  the  patients  lead,  and  the  fact  of  their 
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having  well-oooked  and  soft  food  from  which  all  the  naturaUy 
irritating  properties  have  been  removed.  If  such  patients  were 
to  go  back  to  the  habits  of  primitive  man,  and  live  in  the  woods 
upon  such  berries  or  other  edible  things  as  they  could  pick  up, 
they  would  probably  not  want  any  aperient  pills. 

Assimilation. — In  the  intestines  the  insoluble  starches  and 
protein  matters  are  converted  into  soluble  deztrines,  albumoses 
and  peptones.  These  are  absorbed  and  pass  in  the  portal  blood 
to  the  liver.  Albumoses  and  peptones  are  deadly  poisons  if 
injected  directly  into  the  circulation,  but  they  appear  to  undergo 
synthesis  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  to  be  again  built  up 
into  albumins,  while  a  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  sugar  undergoes 
synthesis  into  glycogen  in  the  liver.  From  this  organ  the  glycogen 
is  gradually  removed  by  conversion  into  sugar  and  passes  into 
the  blood,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  every  organ  in  the  body.  In 
1863, 1  pointed  out  that  much  of  it  was  probably  destroyed  in  the 
muscles  by  a  glycolytic  ferment,  which  I  succeeded  in  separating, 
although  only  imperfectly  in  isolating.  It  has  only  recently  been 
shown,  however,  that  this  ferment  is  probably  rendered  active  by 
some  substances  secreted  by  the  pancreas,  just  as  the  pancreas 
itself  is  rendered  active  by  secretin  formed  by  the  duodenum. 
Thus  destruction  of  the  pancreas  prevents  the  utilization  of 
sugar  by  the  muscles,  and  gives  rise  to  muscular  weakness  and 
glycosuria.  The  albuminous  substances  formed  by  synthesis 
in  the  intestine  are  also  carried  by  the  circulation  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  and  are  utilized  either  to  build  up  tissue  or  to  furnish  energy 
by  being  broken  down.  The  products  of  their  decomposition 
are  known  by  the  name  of  "  purin  bodies  "  from  a  hypothetical 
substance,  '"purin,"  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
products  of  muscular  waste  that  the  benzine  nucleus  does  to  the 
aromatic  compounds.  The  final  product  of  muscular  waste  is 
urea,  and  although  the  name  of  uresmia  was  given  to  a  form  of 
auto-intozication  characterized  by  coma  and  convulsions,  yet 
urea  is  now  looked  upon  as  not  only  innocuous,  but  rather  advan- 
tageous by  enabling  the  patient  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  cer- 
tain pathogenic  organisms,  such  as  the  tubercule  bacillus.  But 
very  different  are  the  views  which  are  commonly  held  r^arding 
uric  acid.    This  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  cause  of  the  pains 


and  swelling,  and  of  the  circulatory,  nervous,  digestive  and  cutane- 
ous disturbances  which  are  known  as  gouty.     Some  writers  look 
upon  uric  acid  as  a  substance  that  is  either  formed  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  or  absorbed  from  the  intestine  during  the  consumption  of 
foods  which  yield  it  and  after  its  absorption  to  be  either  deposited 
in  the  tissues  or  excreted  unchanged.    This  view  is  incorrect,  for 
uric  acid,  like  other  products  of  albuminous  waste,  can  be  des- 
troyed in  the  body,  and  the  liver  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
places  where  such  destruction  takes  place.     It  was  pointed  out 
many  years  ago  by  Stokvis  that  if  urates  be  mixed  with  the 
pounded  liver  taken  from  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  the  urates 
disappear  and  are  transformed  into  urea.      These  results  have 
iQoently  been  confirmed  by  Bokenham  and  myself  as  well  as  by 
a  number  of  other  observers,  so  that  the  old  view  that  gout  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to  disordered  function  of  the  liver  has  been 
rehabilitated.    But  the  fastiug  Liver  either  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  destroying  uric  acid  at  all,  or  possesses  it  only  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  and  tliis  power  probably  varies  very  much  in  amount 
in  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  individuals  of  the 
hroi**"  race.     In  some  persons,  it  is  largely  developed,  and  they 
hAve  the  power  of  eating  great  quantities  of  butcher's  meat  without 
any  bad  effects  whatever.      Others,  again,  possess  the  power  to  a 
very  sUght  extent  indeed,  and  a  very  Uttle  excess  in  albuminous 
food  creates  symptoms  of  discomfort.     Although  there  are  no 
direct  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  the  liver,  yet  it  is  probable  that  alcohol  lessens 
the  power  considerably.    At  any  rate,  gout  is  rare  in  Russia  and 
in  Sweden,  where  alcohol  is  consumed  to  a  large  extent,  but 
where  very  little  flesh  is  eaten.    Swedes  who  have  come  to  this 
country  and  have  taken  flesh  in  addition  to  alcohol  have  developed 
goat,  although  it  was  unknown  in  their  family.     Eor  persons  with 
inadequate  livers,  the  best  dietary  is  one  which  contains  a  mini- 
mam  of  purin  bodies,  and  the  use  of  butcher's  meat  by  them 
ihould   be   to   a  great   ext-ent   interdicted.     Yet  purin   bodies 
are  by  no  means  altogether  useless.     The  ashes  in  a  fire  are  of 
little  use  and  tend  to  choke  the  grate  and  prevent  combustion, 
but  cinders  are  capable  of  being  utilized  and  may  be  very  useful 
indeed.    In  the  same  way  urea  may  have  some  use  in  the  organ-> 
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iam  though  not  very  much,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  ash  of 
nitrogenous  tissues.  But  other  purin  bodies,  uric  acid,  creatin,  11 
creatinin,  sarkosin,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  cinders,  and  although 
they  contain  very  little  energj-  they  are  useful  as  stimulants. 
It  is  these  substances  which  form  meat  extract  and  are  present 
in  beef  tea  and  soups.  They  were  shown  by  Pawlow  to  have  a 
powerful  stimulating  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  by 
the  stomach,  and  thus  the  practice  of  beginning  a  meal  with  soup 
is  shown  to  have  a  good  physiological  reason.  If  the  feelings  of 
the  person  who  takes  beef-tea  are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  frequently  removes  the 
depression,  weakness  and  faintness  which  come  on  after  long 
continued  exertion  or  abstinence.  But  though  a  part  of  these 
substances  may  undergo  utilization  and  destruction  in  the  body, 
a  considerable  proportion  is  secreted  unchanged  and  probably 
this  is  the  reason  why  urine  is  employed  in  some  parts  of  India, 
where  the  cow  is  a  sacred  animal  and  beef -tea  impossible  to  ■ 
obtain,  in  the  same  way  that  we  use  beef-tea.  W 

Stimulants. — The  experiments  of  Pawlow,  StarUng,  and  others 
show  that  when  food  is  taken  the  stimulation  of  the  salivary 
glands  which  it  produces  is  passed  on  to  the  stomach,  intestinea 
and  other  organs,  the  action  of  each  one  serving  to  start  the 
activity  of  the  next.  But  mankind  has  everywhere  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  a  stimulant  to  the  central  nervous  system  other  than  that  of 
food,  and  in  the  most  diverse  countries  and  from  the  most  diverse 
plants  has  obtained  stimulants  of  some  kind.  These  fall  into  two 
chief  classes:  (1)  they  either  contain  et hylic-alcohol  or  some 
alkaloid  having  an  allied  physiological  action,  or  ( 2)  they  belong 
to  the  purin  bodies  like  the  constituents  of  beef-tea,  already 
mentioned.  The  alcohol  may  be  present  in  a  more  or  less  dilute 
form  in  fermented  juices,  or  infusions,  or  may  exist  in  a  tolerably 
concentrated  form  in  the  distillate  which  these  yield.  The  general 
action  of  alcohol  is  that  of  a  local  irritant,  and  after  absorption 
it  quickens  the  circulation  and  lessens  the  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  thus  acts  as  an  anaesthetic  both  physical  and 
mental,  and  renders  the  person  who  is  under  its  influence  less 
conscious  of  unpleasant  conditions  aflfecting  either  his  body  or 
mind.    Painful  stimuli  such  as  blows,  pricks,  cuts  or  bums  are 
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less   acutely ;    sensibility    to   the   sensation   of   fatigue  is 
ed  and  mental  pain,  whatever  its  origin,  may  for  the  time 
be  abolished.     It  is  this  property  of  temporarily  rendering 
unconscious  of  weariness,  pain  or  depression,  and  of  impart- 
to  them  a  feeling  of  well-being,  hilarity  and  comfort  that  has 
ftndered  the  desire  for  alcohol  so  universal.     It  is  evident  that 
Bucb  a  power  may  render  it  a  very  potent  agent  either  for  good  or 
(Til,    When  used  in  moderation,  and  on  appropriate  occasions, 
1  think  it  is  certainly  useful,  but  the  very  pleasure  it  gives  and  the 
temporary  unconsciousness  of  discomfort  or  misery  which  it 
iodacee  are  a  temptation  to  take  it  again  and  again  in  larger  quan- 
tities, to  the  destruction  of  the  consumer.     The  ansasthetic  action 
of  alcohol  on  body  and  mind  was  first  described  by  Solomon, 
fbo  makee  the  drunkard  say  in  relation  to  its  anaesthetic  action 
oa  the  body  :    "  They  have  beaten  me  and  I  felt  it  not ;   I  will 
Nek  it  yet  again."     And  for  its  effect  on  the  mind  he  says  : 
**  GJTe  wine  to  him  that  is  of  heavy  heart,  and  strong  drink  to  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish  that  he  may  drink  and  forget  his  misery." 
Healthy  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  alcohol,  and  are  better 
wiUumt  it  ;   but  in  the  press  of  circumstances  or  with  advancing 
yvuB,  when  the  digestive  functions  become  less  active,  some  form 
<rf  alcohol  with  a  meal  is  in  some  persons,  I  think,  though  not  in 
advantageous.    Morphine  and  cocaine  have  a  similar  anses- 
ic  action  to  alcohol,  but  they  are   more  powerful  and  more 
liable  even  than  it  to  abuse  and  to  an  even  greater  extent.     The 
otiMr  claas  of  stimulants,  viz.  those  belonging  to  thepurin  bodies, 
V9tea.  ooffee,  cocoa,  guarana  and  mate.     These  do  not  have 
^  same  anaesthetic   action  as  alcohol,  morphine  or  coca,   but 
^  ftimulate  the  central  nervous  system,  increase  energy  and 
^Qftken  the  mental  processes. 

Excretioil, — Some  of  the  purin  bodies  act  as  powerful  diuretics. 
Uitabas  a  distinctly  diuretic  action,  but  this  power  is  much  more 
Oivked  in  caffein,  and  its  aUies,  theobromin,  theocin,  which 
•tiojulote  the  excreting  powers  of  the  renal  tubulea.  They  not 
^  increase  the  amount  of  urine,  but  also  of  the  products  of 
^t  Wflkete  it  contains,  and  thus  tend  to  quicken  the  metabolic 
Fooeiws  and  stimulate  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
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Metabolism. — ^We  have  thus  far  followed  the  food  through 
the  intestine,  the  oirculation  and  the  excreting  organs,  bnt,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  all  our  tissues  live  in  a  fluid  medium,  namely, 
the  lymph  in  which  they  are  bathed  and  not  in  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  them.  The  lymph  passes  through  the  capil- 
laries from  the  blood  into  the  lymph  spaces.  Here  it  nomishes 
the  tissues,  and  after  it  has  fulfilled  its  office  it  is  either  re-^bsorbed 
into  the  venous  radicals  or  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  directly 
into  the  larger  veins.  Various  substances  have  the  effect  of  quick- 
ening the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  blood  into  the  lymphatic  [q>ace8. 
Amongst  these  are :  egg-albumin,  Witte*s  peptone,  extract 
crayfish,  mussels  and  leeches,  nuclein,  urea,  sugar  and  salts. 

It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  others  have  also  this  action, 
and  it  has  lately  been  found  that  it  is  possessed  to  a  large  extent 
by  strawberries.  The  effect  of  such  substances  on  tissue-meta- 
boUsm  in  health  and  disease  is  at  present  unknown,  sometimes 
it  may  be  for  good,  at  other  times  for  harm.  I  once  saw  a  patient 
who  had  some  obscure  disease  which  resembled  pernicious  anaemia 
more  than  anything  else.  Drugs  seemed  to  do  little  good,  but 
many  strawberries  eaten  all  through  the  day  produced  very 
marked  benefit.  On  the  other  hand  I  knew  a  lady  in  whom  the 
power  of  strawberries  to  quicken  the  effusion  of  lymph  was  so 
great  that  a  single  strawberry  produced  such  swelling  of  the 
eyelids  as  almost  to  blind  her. 

Salts  of  potash  and  soda  have  a  lymphagogic  action,  and 
when  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  the  exit  of  lymph  from  the  blood 
vessels,  as  in  the  dropsy  of  cardiac  disease,  a  diet  &ee  from  sodium 
chloride  is  frequently  useful.  Calcium  salts  have  an  opposite 
action  and  lessen  the  flow  of  lymph  into  the  lymph  spaces. 
Magnesium  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect,  and  thus  salts  of  these 
metals  are  useful  in  cedema  and  localized  lymphatic  swelling 
such  as  urticaria. 

Dyspepsia. — The  functions  of  digestion  ought  normally  to  be 
carried  on  without  any  pain  or  inconv^ence.  On  the  contrary, 
satisfaction  of  the  appetite  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  and 
digestion  should  be  productive  of  comfort,  but  in  many  instances 
this  is  not  the  case.  Weight,  dist^ision,  pain,  flatulence,  oppres- 
sion, palpitation  and  other  discomforts  frequently  follow  the 
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ingestion  of  food,  and  these  discomforts  are  generally  included 
under  the  name  of  dyspepsia.    A  great  deal  of  dyspepsia  is  due 
to  want   of  proper   mastication.     Either   the    teeth   are  bad 
and  proper  mastication  is  impossible,  or  the  food  is  hurriedly 
swallowed  without  the  person    taking  either  the   time  or  the 
trouble  to  chew  it.    The  consequence  is  that  httle  eaUva  is 
secreted,  starchy  foods  go  into  the  stomach  unchanged,  protein 
foods  are  imperfectly  broken  up  and  are  thus  more  slowly  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.    The  gastric  juice  itself  is  more  spar- 
ingly secreted  from  want  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  saliva 
and  of  the  nervous  stimulus  given  by  the  sapid  taste  in  the  mouth. 
The  first  link  in  the  process  of  mastication  is  thus  imperfect  and 
the  others  follow  suit.     Here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
hint  about  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  because  many  people 
are  under  the  impression  that  if  they  brush  their  teeth  thoroughly 
they  will  save  them  from  deca,y,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
a  tooth-brush  does  not  penetrate  between  the  teeth,  and  it  is 
between  the  teeth  that  particles  of  food  stick,  especially  particles 
of  meat.     There  they  afford  a  lodgment  to  microbes  and  generate 
moid*  and  it  is  between  the  toeth  that  caries    usually  begins. 
This  lodgment  can  only  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  tooth-pick. 
The  movements  of  the  hps  act  as  a  brush  to  the  external  surface  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  tongue  does  the  same  for  the  internal  during  the 
day.  but  during  sleep  their  movements  cease  and  time  is  afforded 
for  the  decomposition  of  food.    A  tooth-brush  should  therefore 
be  uaed  before  going  to  bed,  and  if  milk  be  drunk  either  by  adults 
or  children  at  bedtime  the  mouth  should  be  well  rinsed  after- 
wards.   But  in  many  cases  neither  the  Ups,  tongue  nor  a  tooth- 
broflh  can  thoroughly  remove  the  food  from  between  the  teeth, 
and  a  tooth-pick  should  be  used.     It  may  be  quOl  or  wood,  and 
a  very  useful  and  cheap  one  can  be  made  by  simply  cutting  the 
end  of  a  lucifer  match  into  a  wedge  shape.     Gobbling  the  food 
is  very  frequent  amongst  busy  people  or  those  who  are  of  active 
habits,  and  whenever  they  think  of  something  to  be  done,  they 
are  apt  to  eat  more  quickly  than  ever,  and  it  is  di£&cult  for  them 
to  nmemher  that  they  ought  to  eat  slowly.    Sometimes  the 
only  way  to  break  them  of  the  habit  is  to  make  them  count  the 
bites.    The  advice  given  by  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  this 
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respect  was  very  good  :  "  Thirty-two  teeth  in  one  mouth,  i 
two  bites  to  every  mouthful,  and  for  any  tooth  that  is  gone  the 
number  of  bites  must  be  proportionately  increased."  The  con- 
ditions under  which  a  meal  is  taken  greatly  affect  its  digestion. 
I  have  frequently  had  patients  say  to  me  :  "  It  is  veiy  odd  tnat 
if  I  eat  a  bit  of  plain  mutton  and  stale  bread  at  home  I  suffer 
dreadfully  from  dyspepsia,  whereas  if  I  go  out  to  dinner  and  eat 
and  drink  everything  that  is  put  before  me  I  have  no  trouble 
at  all."  The  reason  of  this  is  evident  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Pawlow,  for  when  at  home  the  nervous  stimulus  to  the 
secretion  of  the  digestive  juices  was  absent,  while  it  was  present 
in  the  case  of  the  dinner  outside,  and,  consequently,  in  the  first 
case  dyspepsia  occurred  and  not  in  the  second. 

Depressing  emotions  and  fatigue  also  interfere  with  digestion^^ 
We  have  no  experiments  to  show  their  effect  upon  the  secretiol^f 
by  the  stomach  or  intestine,  but  their  effect  upon  the  secretion  of 
saliva  is  very  marked.  Thus,  one  plan  of  detecting  a  thief  in 
India  is  to  make  all  the  suspected  people  sit  round  in  a  circle. 
Each  one  is  then  made  to  chew  a  little  rice  and  again  spit  it  out. 
This  process  is  accompanied  by  some  oaths,  incantations  or  invo- 
cations, and  the  effect  is  that  the  fear  of  detection  dries  up  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  and  the  guilty  person  spits  his  rice  out  dry. 
while  the  others  all  put  it  out  moist.  Worry  has  a  somewhat, 
similar,  though  less  marked,  effect.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  b^ 
my  friend.  Dr.  Rayner  Batten,  that  a  line  of  froth  along  eacl 
side  of  the  tongue  when  it  is  first  put  out  is  an  almost  infallible' 
sign  of  worry,  and  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  this  upon  many 
occasions.  By  attention  to  che\^'ing  and  by  resting  a  little  while 
before  and  after  a  meal,  and  by  refusing  to  think  at  meal  times  of 
worrying  subjects,  nervous  dyspepsia  may  frequently  be  greatly 
lessened. 

Many  cases  of  dyspepsia  depend  on  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms  in  the  aUmentary  canal  which  give  rise  to  abnormal 
processes  of  decomposition  in  the  food  with  the  production  of  toxins 
and  gases.  Metschnikoff  has  proposed  to  cure  those  cases  on  the 
old  principle  of  "  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  "  and  destroying 
these  *'  wild  "  and  harmful  bacteria  by  the  introduction  of  a 
large  number  of  "  tame  "  and  harmless  bacteria.     To  this  latter 
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class  belongs  the  bacillus  acidi  lactici  and  Metcbnikoff's  plan  is  to 
give  a  pure  cultivation  of  this  bacillus  either  in  the  form  of  tablets 
or  of  milk  already  soured  by  its  presence. 

The  dietaries  appropriate  either  for  general  diseases  or  for 
diseases  of  special  organs  will  be  considered  under  the  appro- 
priate headings,  but  tiie  dietaiy  for  a  healthy  man  may  be  summed 
up  veiy  shortly  in  the  words  of  Professor  Chittenden :  "  The  best 
dietaiy  for  a  healthy  man  is  a  mixed  diet,  and  not  too  much  of  it." 
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THE   EVOLUTION   OF   MAN'S   DIET 
By  Hakby  Campbell,  M.D.,  F.R.CP. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  changes  which  man's  diet  has  undergone 
from  early  times  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  the  physician 
whether  in  enabling  him   to   construct  a  rational   dietary  in 
health  and  diseaae  or  in  helping   him  to  interpret  the   many 
disorders  which  result  from  unsuitable  food. 

In  regpect  of  diet  the  mammalia  fall  into  three  classes— the 
camivora,  the  herbivora,  and  the  frugivora. 

The  camivora  subsist  on  an  animal  diet  pure  and  simple, 
and  this  being  highly  concentrated,  their  digestive  system  is 
oorrespondingly  small  in  relation  to  body  weight. 

The  herbivora,  of  which  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  rabbit  may 
be  cited  as  examples,  subsist  for  the  most  part  on  bulky,  uncon- 
centrated  vegetable  food,  such  as  grasses,  leaves,  and  the  like, 
and  have  a  correspondingly  bulky  digestive  system.  Animal 
food  they  avoid. 

The  Iragivora,  which  include  ammals  like  the  squirrel,  the 
rat,  and  the  monkey,  consume  vegetable  food  in  its  more  con- 
centrated forms,  such  as  seeds  and  nuts.  Being  generally  more 
inteUigent  than  the  herbivora,  and  gifted  also  with  no  incon- 
ndemble  prehensile  powers,  they  are  able  to  pick  and  choose 
their  food  more  cleverly  ;  and  hence  securing  it  in  much  more 
concentrated  forms,  they  are  provided  with  a  much  less  bulky 
digestive  system  than  the  herbivora.  Their  intelligence  and 
nimbleness  moreover,  often  enable  them  to  procure  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  food — of  all  foods  the  most  nutritious.  Thus 
we  find  squirrela  consuming  eggs  as  well  as  nuts,  and  many 
of  the  monkeys,  as  also  the  great  apes,  supplementing  their 
vegetable  food  by  small  birds,  eggs,  lizards,  grubs,  and  the  like. 
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Man,  now  essentially  a  mixed  feeder,  belongs  by  virtue  of 
his  descent,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  his  high  mental  and 
bodily  development,  to  the  frugivora. 


FOOD  OP  THE  EVOLVmO  MAN 

Vegetable  Food. — The  vegetable  food  of  the  evolving  man 
was  drawn  from  the  following  sources  : 

Seeds. — Seeds  constituted  his  most  important  vegetable  food, 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  protein  they  contain. 

Fruits. — When  seeds  are  contained  in  an  exposed  brightly 
coloured,  fleshy  envelope,  they  constitute  fruits.  In  the  case 
of  most  fruits  these  envelopes,  consisting  in  the  ripe  state  of 
little  more  than  dilute  solutions  of  sugar  and  salt-s,  furnish  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  energy,  while  the  contained  seeds 
do  not,  for  the  most  part,  admit  of  being  digested  by  the  mam- 
maha,  unless  laboriously  masticated. 

Fleshy  roots. — The  term  "  fleshy  root  "  may  conveniently  be 
made  to  include  any  underground  part  of  a  plant  (e.g.  tuber, 
rhizome,  tap-root)  serving  as  a  storehouse  of  nutriment.  The 
nutrient  value  of  such  "  roots  "  depends  chiefly  upon  their  richness 
in  starch. 

Oreen  vegetablea.-^-Under  this  head  are  included  leaves  and 
the  young  shoots  of  plants.  They  afford  little  energy-yielding 
nutriment,  and  their  chief  food  value  lies  in  their  watery  and 
saline  constituents. 

Mushrooms,  seaweed,  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  gum. — These, 
though  of  little  nutrient  value,  must  also  be  included  among  the 
foods  of  the  evolving  man. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  products  of  the 
uncultivated  vegetable  kingdom  are  by  themselves  tottJly  in- 
adequate to  man's  nutritive  needs.  The  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  is  perhaps  in  some  measure  due  to  the  mistaken  notion  ■ 
that  fruits  like  the  fig,  the  date,  and  the  banana  grow  wild  in 
abundance,  and  constitute  even  in  their  natural  state  highly 
nutritious  foods  ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are,  aa 
suppUed  to  our  markets,  the  finished  products  of  a  cultivation 
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kting  back  into  an  impenetrable  past  and  scarcely  to  be 
identified  with  their  wild  and  barely  edible  congeners.  The 
augar-cane  and  the  cocoa-nut  are  other  instances  of  fruits  brought 
to  their  present  perfection  by  centuries  of  careful  cultivation  : 
wild,  they  furnish  but  a  meagre  supply  of  nutriment  suitable 
to  man.  Even  our  simian  and  post-simian  ancestors  were  not 
able  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  vegetable  food  with  which  nature 
provided  them. 

One's  mind,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  poets,  ia  too  apt  to 
picture  early  man  as  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  luscious  fruits 
and  sweet-tasting  seeds,  as  living  in  a  veritable  lotus-land  of 
plenty,  where  an  abundance  of  delicious  food  was  to  be  had 
for  the  mere  trouble  of  gathering  it.  But  the  reality  was  far 
otherwise,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  now  no  existing 
race  of  man»  in  spite  of  most  elaborate  methods  of  preparing 
and  thus  increasing  the  nutritive  value  of  its  vegetable  food, 
is  capable  of  subsisting  on  it  alone. 

Animal  Food. — As  regards  the  animal  food  of  the  evolving 
maa,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  prior  to  the  period  of  food  culture 
it  was  acceptable  to  him  in  practically  any  form  in  which  it 
oould  be  procured.  Some  kinds  would  naturally  be  preferred 
before  others,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  any  rate  in 
times  of  dearth,  all  kinds  weregreedily  devoured,  from  mammals, 
fiah,  birds,  and  birds'  eggs  of  eveiy  description,  to  shell-fish, 
lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  grubs,  worms,  snails,  insects,  and  cater- 
piUan. 

Honey, — This  seems  the  proper  place  in  which  to  mention 
honey,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  animal  product  ;  from  simian  times 
onwards  wild  honey  undoubtedly  afforded  a  valuable  source 
of  nutriment  to  our  progenitors. 

f  ACTTORS  DETERMINING  THE  FOOD  OF  EVOLVING  SPECIES 

The  factors  wtiich  determine  the  food  of  a  species  are  three 
in  number : — 

1.  The  kind  of  food  available,  i.e.  the  character  of  the  local 
flora  and  fatma. 
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2.  The  specific  attractivenees  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  as 
determined  by  instinctive  prompting  for  them  and  by  their 
digestibility. 

3.  The  abiUty  to  secure  the  desired  food. 

1.  The  kind  of  food  available. — ^As  to  this  factor  nothing 
need  be  said  here,  except  perhaps  to  remark  that  it  is  a  matter 
chiefly  determined  by  latitude. 

2.  The  initincfcive  liking  for  certain  kinds  of  food.— While 
an  instinctive  desire  for  certain  foods  is  peculiar  to  each  species, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  animals  in  their  choice  of  food  are 
influenced,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  three  main  con- 
siderations :  the  richnen  of  the  food  in  natiient  material,  its 
digestilnlity,  and  its  taste.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  of  every 
ff.nlm<Ll  is  to  seek  out  food  of  the  most  concentrated,  and,  to 
it,  the  most  digestible  and  palatable  kind. 

The  advantages  of  a  concentrated  and  easily  digestible 
food  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  needful  amount  can  be  procured 
and  assimilated  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy. 
Of  vegetable  foods,  seeds  and  roots  are  the  most  concentrated, 
but  of  all  natural  food  animal  tissue  is  at  once  the  most  con- 
centrated and,  by  those  possessed  of  the  proper  digestive  organs, 
the  most  easily  digested,  so  much  so  that,  given  the  necessary 
facilities,  even  herbivorous  species  tend  to  become  carnivorous, 
while  the  reverse  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  :  thus  in  winter  the  rein- 
deer eats  flesh  and  in  seasons  of  dearth  farmers  have  been  known 
to  feed  their  cattle  and  even  their  horses  on  fish,  but  the  cami- 
vora  cannot  digest  vegetable  food  unless  it  has  been  artificially 
prepared. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  palatableness  of  any  given 
food  varies  for  different  species  :  what  may  be  highly  palatable 
to  one  species  may  excite  disgust  in  another.  Thus  there  may 
be  species  which  revel  in  bitter  and  sour  foods,  such  as  aloes  and 
sloes,  but  probably  the  tendency  of  aU  mammals,  and  certainly 
the  tendency  of  the  higher  ones,  is  to  avoid  what  is  bitter  and  acrid 
in  favour  of  what  is  sweet  and  possessed  of  delicate  flavour.  Within 
limits,  sourness  is  tolerated  by  man,  who  sometimes  manifests 
an  actual  craving  for  sour  and  ev«a  bitter  things,  such  as  lemons 
and  v£irious  bitter  herbs.    No  doubt  the  apes  in  their  natural 
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state  subsist  largely  on  bitter  and  acrid  substances  from  which 
the  human  palate  would  recoil  in  disgust,  but  we  may  be 
sore  that  even  with  them  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

That  man  tends  to  seek  out  concentrated,  digestible,  and 
ddicately  flavoured  food  in  preference  to  food  that  is  bulky, 
indigestible,  and  acrid,  is  shown  by  the  directions  in  which  he 
has  modified  his  food-stuflfs  by  cultivation.  If  we  contrast  wild, 
uncultivated  vegetable  foods  with  the  corresponding  cultivated 
varieties,  we  find  the  former  dififering  from  the  latter  chiefly 
in  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  nutrient  material  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  cellulose,  and  in  being  less  palatable  owing 
to  the  presence  in  them  of  bitter  and  acrid  substances  ;  whence 
it  ia  clear  that  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  cultivation  have 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  diminish  the  proportions  of  the  indi- 
gestible cellulose  and  of  the  disagreeable  ingredients,  and  on 
the  other,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  nutrients — starch,  sugar, 
proteins,  and  fats.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  vegetable 
foods  which  contain  the  smallest  proportions  of  cellulose  (especi- 
ally of  the  denser  kind)  and  of  bitter  and  acrid  constituents,  are 
the  most  nutritive  and  palatable,  and  therefore  the  most 
eagerly  sought  after.  This  is  an  important  principle,  explaining 
at  it  does  how  the  evolving  man  gradually  came  to  leave  certain 
vegetable  foods  out  of  his  dietary. 

3.  The  abiUty  to  secure  the  desired  food. — Obviously  the 
higher  the  intelligence  and  the  more  efficient  the  bodily  equip- 
ment for  securing  food  (e.g.  that  making  possible  the  cUmbing 
a  tree  or  the  grasping  an  object),  the  more  successful  is  the 
animal  likeJy  to  be  in  obtaining  its  food  supply.  Thus  among 
the  rodents,  the  stupid  rabbit,  unable  to  climb  and  with  little 
prehensile  power,  has  to  be  content  with  a  bulky  diet  of  com- 
paratively innutritions  herbs,  while  the  more  intelligent  squirrel, 
a  nimble  climber  and  possessed  of  considerable  prehensile  power, 
is  able  to  procure  highly  nutritious  seeds  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  animal  food  as  well.  The  intelligence  and  nimbleness 
uf  rats,  again,  enable  them  to  procure  highly  concentrated  and 
palatable  foods,  and  to  place  under  contribution  even  those  that 
nao  baa  stored  for  his  own  use. 
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All  the  changes  which  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  has  under- 
gone since  pre-simian  times  are  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
these  three  factors.  We  shall  see  that  the  food  of  the  great 
apes  and  the  monkeys  is  for  the  most  part  condensed,  consist- 
ing of  the  more  concentrated  vegetable  foods,  with  the  addition 
of  that  most  concentrated  of  all  food — animal  tissue.  The 
fau)t  that  many  of  the  monkeys  are  provided  with  a  large  ceecum, 
and  the  further  fact  that  all  the  great  apes  possess  a  vermiform 
appendix,  indicating  their  descent  from  ancestors  having  a 
very  capacious  caecum,  show  that  apes  and  monk^i^s  are  alike 
derived  from  beings  whose  diet  w^as  more  bulky  than  their  own. 
Evidently  with  the  advance  in  intelligence  and  dexterity  the 
evolving  primate  gradually  abandoned  the  herbivorous  for  a 
more  concentrated  frugivorous  diet,  becoming  also  in  part  an 
animal  feeder.  That  monkeys  and  apes,  in  spite  of  their 
great  intelligence,  are  not  more  carnivorous  than  they  are  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  their  essentially  arboreal  habits 
and  their  lack  of  the  necessary  bodily  equipment  for  securing 
an  abundance  of  animal  food. 
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Zoologists  include  under  the  Order  Primates,   besides  man 
him=»elf,  the  lemur-like  animals  (Lemuroidea)  and  the  man-like 
animals  (Anthropoidea).     The   latter  include  the  great  tailless 
apes  (gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  and  gibbon), of  all  animals  the 
nearest  akin  to  man,  and  the  monkeys,  of  which  the  baboons  are 
the  highest  representatives  and  the  marmosets  the  lowest,  thefl 
latter,  as  Huxley  pointed  out,  being  actually  farther  below  the 
great   apee  than  the  great  apes   are  below  man.    Xuttall   has  _ 
shown  that,  tested  by  the   blood,  the  great  apes  are  the   moatf 
closely  allied  to  man,  the  baboons  standing  next  closest  of  kin, 
while  the  lemuroids  give  no  indication  of  any  blood  relationship. 
The  lemurs  are  the  most  carnivorous  of  the  primates,  while 
the  guerezas  and  the  langura  are  the  most  vegetarian. 

The  monkeys, — Summarizing  our  knowledge  of  the  diet  of 
the  monkeys  we  may  say  that  while  it  is  in  the  main  frugivorous 
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it  \&  also  partly  animal.  Their  animal  food  includes  birds, 
birds*  eggs,  mice,  lizards,  frogs,  shell-fish  (on  which  certain 
species  subsist  almost  entirely),  grubs,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
inseote.  Honey  is  devoured  by  some  of  the  baboons  and  by  the 
goenons,  and  gum  by  the  baboons  and  probably  many  other 
numkeys.  Their  vegetable  food  comprises  fruit,  seeds,  roots, 
tender  shoots,  and  leaves.  All  the  monkeys  appear  to  rob  plan- 
tations when  they  get  the  chance.  The  fact  that  baboons  are 
known  to  dig  up  roots  and  search  under  stones  for  insects  and 
grabs  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  high  degree  of  intelligence 
they  bring  to  bear  on  the  food  quest,  and  as  suggesting  that 
man^s  precursors  began  early  to  use  their  hands  in  these  ways. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that  several  varieties  of 
monkeys  employ  stones  and  other  missiles  against  their  enemies  : 
baboons  hurl  stones  ;  guenons  repel  intruders  with  stones  and 
branches  of  trees  ;  there  is  even  evidence  that  pitched  battles 
may  take  place  among  certain  species  of  langurs  for  the  posses- 
akin  of  feeding  grounds — probably  the  chief  casus  belli  throughout 
man't  entire  history. 

The  great  apes. — Coming  now  to  the  diet  of  the  great  apes 
^we  find  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monkeys,  they  are  mainly 
frugivorous — their  vegetable  diet,  that  is  to  say,  consists 
chiefly  of  vegetable  food  in  its  more  concentrated  forms — 
though  they  are  also  to  some  extent  animal  feeders.  The 
gorilla  is  apparently  the  most,  and  the  orang  the  least, 
carnivorous  of  the  great  apes.  It  seems  likely  that  animal 
food  is  chiefly  sought  after  by  them  when  vegetable  food 
Is  scarce :  insects,  grubs,  vermin,  hzards,  snakes,  rats, 
mice  and  other'  small  mammals,  birds'  eggs,  and  birds  are 
then  devoured.  We  have  seen  no  mention  of  their  con- 
gaming  fish  in  their  natural  state,  yet  it  may  well  be  believed 
tikat  they  do  so  upon  occasion.  Nor  have  we  met  with  any 
evidence  of  their  eating  honey,  though  seeing  that  this  valuable 
and  toothsome  food  entors  into  the  dietary  of  many  monkeys 
which  are  much  below  the  apes  in  intelligence,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  the  latter  indulge  in  it  when  opportunity  offers. 
Tlieir  vegetable  food  consists,  like  that  of  monkeys,  of  seeds, 
froita,  young  shoots  and  leaves,  succulent  barks,  and  possibly 
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also  of  roots  and  gums,  though  of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

One  definite  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the  study  of  the 

vegetable  food  of  the  apes — namely,  that  since  much  of  it  is 

from  its  coarseness  and  acridity  unfit  for  human 

consumption,  the   coarser  and  less  palatable 

varieties  must  have  been  gradually  discarded 

Km        by  the  evolving  man  as  the  means  of  procuring 

other  and  better  kinds  increased. 


To  summarize  then  :  the  diet  of  the  pri- 
mates below  man  (i.e.  of  the  monkeys  and 
the  great  apes)  is  mainly  v^etable,  and  so  far 
as  these  n,nimalfl  are  v^etable  feeders  they  are 
essentially  frugivorous,  their  food  consisting, 
not  mainly  as  in  the  case  of  the  herbivora,  of 
grasses,  leaves,  and  young  shoots,  which  in 
order  to  afford  a  sufficiency  of  nutriment  must 
be  consumed  in  large  quantities,  but  of  the 
more  concentrated  fruits  and  seeds  :  in  short, 
the  diet  of  these  primates,  as  of  all  highly  intel- 
ligent animals,  is  a  concentrated  diet,  consist- 
ing of  concentrated  v^etable  foods  and  to  a 
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Fia.  1.— The  Evo- 
lution Ladder, 
showing  Man's 
Ascent  from 
the  Ape. 

The  thiid  rang.  3. 
represents  the  jMsi- 
tion  of  man's  primi* 
tive  anthropoid  pre* 
enrwr,  with  a  orsnial 
capacity  of  300  o.o. 
The  highest  rung,  15, 
represents  the  posi- 
tion of  modem  civi- 
lised man,  with  a 
cranial  capacity  of 
1,000  0.C  The  dig- 
nity of  manhood  was 
attained,  it  is  as- 
sumed, at  the  tenth 
rang — Le.  when  the 
cranial  capacity  was 
1,000  o.c.  The  simian 
stage,  or  stage  of  the 
man  -  like  apes,  ex- 
tended from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  rang;  the 
homo-simian  stage,  or 
stage  of  the  ape-like 
man,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  ;  and  from 
the  tenth  rung  on- 
ward is  represented 
the  stage  of  man. 


less  extent  of  the  yet  more  highly  concentrated 
animal  fooeU. 

THE  DIET  EPOCHS 

The  dietetic  career  of  the  evolving  man 
from  simian  times  onwards  has  been  charac- 
terized by  three  signal  advances,  each  of  which 
has  greatly  augmented  his  supply  of  food. 
Before  considering  these  a  word  may  be  said 
as  to  a  convenient  method  of  denoting  the 
successive  grades,  or  stages,  in  man's  evolution 
from  his  simian  ancestors.  This  is  by  reference 
to  cranial  capacity  {see  Fig.  1).  Assuming  the 
latter  in  the  common  ancestor  of  man  and  the 
great  apes  to  have  been  300  c.c,  and  in  the 
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average  European  of  to-day  to  be  1,600  c.c,  we  may  mount 
npwards  to  the  1,500  c.c.  by  successive  grades  of  100  c.c,  or, 
striking  oat  the  noughts,  from  3  to  15.  Thus  we  may  speak  of 
•  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-grade  Simian  ;  of  a  sixth-,  seventh-, 
[fllghtli-,  and  ninth-grade  Homo-simian ;  and  of  a  tenth-, 
ith-,  twelfth-,  thirteenth-,  fourteenth-  ^nd  fifteenth-grade 
Man. 

The  first  great  dietetic  advance  made  by  the  evolving  man 
occurred  (say,  at  the  tenth  grade,  see  Fig.  2)  when  the  genuine 
hunting  and  fishing  stage  was  entered  upon — when  man  began, 
i.e,  syi^mically  to  employ  artificial 
tidd  in  capturing  his  animal   food, 

thus  came   greatly  to  mcrease  >«  to«i  i.y  .picuj  C 

"  *'  tun   uMl    UwdlDF^    __,j 

lOTpply,  and  to  be  correspondingly  "*  """^ 
I  dependent  upon  vegetable  food. 
TJma  he  had  in  this  way  developed  ""«*«'' '^ 
into  a  skilled  hunter  and  fisher,  he  S2StoJ.2a  bSjiISI — 
procure   none  of    the    larger 
,  except  by  an  occasional  lucky 
and    only  a  very    limited 
UMitity  of  fish. 

The  second  advance  came  (say, 
•oon  after  the  eleventh  stage)  when 
be  b^an  to  subject  his  vegetable 
food  to  preparation,  such  as  sun- 
drring,  grinding,  maceration,  and 
»We  all  cooking,  the  last  process 
pfobably  not  being  adopted  until 
yt«rhe  had  learnt  to  employ  the  three  more  primitive  methods. 
The  employment  of  cookery,  by  converting  the  innutritious  into 
^  nutritious,  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  supply  of 
ble  food  and  opened  the  way  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
•od  roots  otherwise  comparatively  useless. 

The  fllird  advance — preceded  by  the  minor  step  of  learning 
the  aecret  of  storage  against  seasons  of  dearth — occurred  when 
Oin  began  (at  about  the  thirteenth  stage)  to  cultivate  the  plants 
tad  to  breed  the  animals  he  had  come  to  value.  Once  he  had 
flirty  entered  on  this  stage  he  in  one  bound  increased  his  food 
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Fio.  2. — Diagram  indicating  the 
Tliree  Great  Dietetic  Ad- 
vances made  by  Man  in  the 
Course  of  liis  Philogeny.   ^ 


The  KmiAn  period  (3ard^th 
The    Homo-sinuaa    period 

10th  grade).  ^^ 

The  Early  Hunting  period  (1*^ 

1125th  grade). 
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:W|q»^  ft  ibNnftndfold,  and  became  able  to  moltipty  and 
ia  4k  aiMMMBr  hi  Am  to  quite  impossible. 

W^  ai«  Bov  in  a  ixNdtion  to  .tabulate  the  foUowing  e 
And  pobodEk    Thns: — 

I.  TTlft  pK-cookery  epoch. — 
Kl^Mflc  tih»  ape  stage  t*  tiie  invention 
of  uoi)kM7,  3*d-ll-25th  grade. 

^  Tttt  pre-ctbicultural  cookery 
«fQclL — Fyrom  the  invention  of 
«h>«)kMy  io  the  intzodueti<m  of 
^^H^ifitttture  and  the  breeding  of 
•ttimab  for   food    (11 -25th- 13 -5th 

gr«a»).  _^ 

rThe  period  of   Migratory   AgnC**^ 

S.  The  cihicultural  epoch. — ^Prom         ture  and  ^^ 

%h0  time  man  b^an  to  produce  his  -  The        period        of        Station^'T^ 
fCmd  artificially  to  the  present  day.         Agriculture  i^^^^' 

These  diet  periods  we  will  now  consider  seriatim. 

1.  THE  SOIIAN  PERIOD 

Our  study  of  the  food  of  the  primates  enables  us  to  draw 
the  following  deductions  regarding  that  of  our  simian  pre- 
cursors (3rd-5th  grade),  beings  akin  to  the  surviving  great  apes. 
The  descendants  of  animalB  of  herbivorous  habits,  they  were 
themselves  in  the  main  frugivorous,  subsisting  chiefly  on  concen- 
trated vegetable  food,  such  as  seeds,  nuts,  and  berries,  as  well 
as  on  the  less  concentrated  luscious  fruits,  leaves,  and  young 
shoots,  and  probably  also  on  roots  (which  were  scratched  or 
pulled  up),  gum,  honey,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees.  Much 
of  the  vegetable  food,  owing  to  the  large  admixture  of  cellulose, 
was  doise  and  coarse,  and  of  a  kind  which  would  be  highty 
disagreeable  to  the  palates  of  their  human  descendants  from 
the  predominance  of  sour,  bitter,  and  acrid  principles.  The 
animal  food  consisted  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  ants,  ants*  eggs, 
snails,  insects  (e.g.  spiders,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and  the  like), 
reptiles  (e.g.  lizards,  snakes),  birds,  birds'  eggs,  the  smaller 
mammals  (e.g.  rats  and  mice) ;  possibly  also  of  shell  and  other 
fish  from  the  lakes  and  streams. 


2.  THE  HOMO-SIMIAN  PERIOD 

The  next  period  (6th- 10th  grade]  saw  the  Blmian  pre- 
boman  struggle  upwards  from  ape  to  man.  He  gradually 
spread  from  his  cradle-land  in  Southern  Asia  or  Northern  Africa 
over  the  then  existing  Indo-African  continent,  leading,  we 
may  conjecture,  a  comparatively  stationary  or  non-nomadic 
life,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  raw  v^etable  food.  As  his  intel- 
ligence increased,  however^  and  with  it  the  means  of  procuring 
animal  food,  he  became  lees  and  less  a  vegetable  feeder  and 
more  and  more  carnivorous,  though  he  was  at  this  time  able 
to  secure  only  the  smaller  animals  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
fish,  being  as  yet  without  hunting  weapons  and  fishing  tackle. 
With  this  animal  addition  to  his  food  he  naturally  came  by 
degrees  to  abandon,  and  thus  to  lose  the  power  of  digesting 
the  most  indigestible  and  unpalatable  forms  of  his  vegetable 
snpply. 

3.  THE  EARLY  HUNTING  PERIOD 


The  hunting  period  (10th-ll*26th  grade)*  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  employment  of  special  weapons  and 
devices  in  hunting  and  fishing  such  as  are  employed  by 
ext*nt  pre-cibiculturists.  Until  these  had  been  dev^iaed  none  of 
the  larger  animals  and  only  small  quantities  of  fish  could 
be  secured  as  food.  While,  therefore,  the  diet  of  the  homo- 
nmians  was  always  becoming  more  and  more  animalized  as 
tiieir  evolution  advanced,  it  was  not  until  he  had  become  an 
tudept  in  the  arts  of  the  chase  that  the  evolving  being  (whom 
wc  may  now  suppose  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  manhood 
— the  invention  of  hunting  and  fishing  appliances  and  the  con- 
tiiTiog  of  trapping  surely  constituting  a  title  to  this  distinction) 
beoatne  perhaps  even  more  carnivorous  than  vegetarian.     What 

'Though  the  writer  dates  the  coramencemont  of  the  hunting  period  from 
shoufe  the  lOtb  stage  of  man's  evolution,  ho  has  no  doubt  timt  man 
ImkI  attaanad  to  oonsiderable  skill  S3  a  hunter  long  before  this.  Ho 
probably  b^tan  to  f^hion  banting  and  other  impiemente  quite  early  in 
thai  bocD»'«imi«n  period. 
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makes  this  probable  is  the  fact  that  the  diet  of  the  extant 
pre-cibiculturists  consists  on  an  average  of  equal  parts  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  (We  exclude  from  consideration  the 
Esquimaux  who  live  under  exceptional  climatic  conditions.) 
Now  all  these  people  are  skilled  in  cookery,  and  are  able  by  its 
means  greatly  to  increase  their  supply  of  v^etable  food ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  without  the  aid  it  affords  they 
would  of  necessity  be  more  carnivorous  than  v^etarian,  and 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  such  was  the  case  with  man  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  cookery.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  introduction  of  cookery 
led  our  progenitors,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  abandon  many  of 
the  coarser  and  less  palatable  varieties  of  v^etable  food,  and 
that  the  pre-cookery  semi-human  was  thus  presumably  more 
capable  of  subsisting  on  raw  uncultivated  v^etable  food  than 
is  any  pre-cibicultural  man  extant,  and  this  capacity  may  have 
been  handed  down  unimpaired  as  late  as  the  early  hunting 
period. 

Another  effect  of  the  enhanced  skill  in  hunting  was  that 
it  enabled  man  to  spread  into  regions  which  without  it  would 
not  have  provided  him  with  sufficient  food  :  we  may,  in  fact, 
date  his  dispersal  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  from  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  very  general 
migration  took  place  until  he  had  learnt  to  prepare  his  vegetable 
food  artificially  and  so  had  greatly  increased  its  supply.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ability  of  man  to  spread  over  the 
earth  was  a  question  of  food  supply  rather  than  of  climate. 

During  the  whole  of  these  pre-cookery  periods  the  evolving 
man  had,  like  all  other  v^etable-feeding  mammals,  to  subject 
his  v^etable  fqpd  to  thorough  mastication.  All  raw  v^etable 
foods,  except  the  luscious  huits,  of  which  the  nutrient  constitu- 
ents consist  mainly  of  soluble  salts  and  saccharides,^  require 
prolonged  mastication  in  order  that  the  non-digestible  cellulose 
chambers  in  which  their  starch,  protein,  and  fat  are  contained 
may  be  broken  up.  Even  herbivorous  animals,  which  are 
provided  with   special   means  of  digesting   cellulose,   need   to 

^  The  term  "  saccharide  "  is  used  as  synonymous  with  "  carbo-hydrate.'* 
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masticate  their  food  laboriously  if  it  is  to  yield  its  full  comple- 
ment of  nutriment.  This  is  testified  by  the  phenomenon  of  cud- 
diewing  and  by  a  variety  of  other  facts,  such  as  the  frequency 
vnih  which  grains  of  com  pass  intact  through  the  alimentary 
tract  in  the  case  of  old  horses  with  worn-down  teeth,  or  of 
jounger  horses  given  to  bolting  their  food. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  throughout  these  periods  the 
masticatory  apparatus  of  our  progenitors  must  have  been  put 
to  constant  and  arduous  use,  with  the  result  that  all  the  starch 
ingested  was  thoroughly  masticated.  Now  inasmuch  as  the 
intake  of  starch  in  those  far-off  times,  before  man  had  learnt 
to  cook  or  to  improve  his  vegetable  food  by  cultivation,  was 
limited,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  it  was  digested  into  dextrine 
and  maltose  within  the  mouth,  and  that  comparatively  little 
puied  into  the  stomach  in  the  crude  state.  It  wiU  thus  be 
aeeo  that  until  the  invention  of  cookery  the  stomach  of  the 
nvlnng  man  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  undigested  starch, 
itccharide  material  entering  it  for  the  most  part  in  the  soluble 
form,  either  as  grape  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  cane  sugar,  or,  finally, 
u  the  products  of  salivary  digestion,  i.e.  dextrines  and  maltose. 


1  THE  PRE-CIBICTJLTURAL^  COOKERY  PERIOD 


^^VTke  importance  of  the  invention  of  cookery  relates  almost 
f  entirely  to  its  effect  on  vegetable  food.  It  is  probable  that 
Man  man  learnt  the  art  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  his 
wgf table  food  in  other  ways,  as  by  sun-drying,  grinding,  and 
^wying-processes  which  in  many  cases  increase  its  digestibility, 
and  by  maceration,  whereby  poisonous  and  acrid  ingredients 
a>*y  be  got  rid  of.  When  he  learnt  to  subject  it  to  these 
Tiriou«  methods  of  preparation,  but  still  more  when  he  began 
»T*t*maticaIIy  to  apply  artificial  heat  to  it,  i.e.  to  cook  it,  he 
rrestly  augmented  his  supply,  for  there  are  many  highly  nutri- 
iwitt  vegetable  substances  which  in  the  unprepared  state,  either 
OB  Moonnt  of  the  large  proportion  of  dense  cellulose  they  contain 
ct  id  their  admixture  with  noxious  substances,  are  of  little  or 


Tbm  term  •*  cibiculture  "  is  convenient  as  signifj-ing  the  cultivation  of 
•s  well  M  vegetable. 
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no  food-value  to  him,  but  which  by  cookii^  and  other  means 
can  be  converted  into  valuable  nutriment.  Hence  with  advances 
in  the  urt  of  cookery — and  it  is  surprising  to  what  a  degree  o£ 
excellence  that  art  had  attained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
— ^the  supply  of  vegetable  food  steadily  increased,  and  the 
hunter  found  himself  to  some  extent  released  from  the  chase 
and  freer  to  devote  himself  to  other  pursuits.  These  changes 
continued  throughout  the  periods  under  consideration,  until 
vegetable  food  came  to  constitute  one-^half ,  or  more,  of  the 
total  dietary. 

The  chief  effect  of  cooking  on  vegetable  food  is  to  cause 
the  starch  granules  to  swell  up  and  rupture  the  non-digestible 
cellulose  chambers  in  which  they,  as  well  as  the  protein  e^d 
fats,  are  contained.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  also  because 
starch  is  more  digestible  cooked  than  raw,  that  cooking  greatly 
adds  to  the  digestibility  of  all  vegetable  substances  containing 
an  abundance  of  cellulose,  while  at  the  same  time  it  relieves 
the  organs  of  mastication  of  much  of  their  work.  The  system- 
atic adoption  of  cookery,  therefore,  led  man  to  subject  his 
vegetable  food  to  less  mastication  than  before,  with  the  result 
that  its  starchy  ingredients  underwent  so  much  the  less  oral 
digestion,  and  inasmuch  as  with  the  advent  of  this  period  more 
starch  was  consumed  than  previously,  it  is  clear  that  more 
undigested  starch  entered  the  stomach  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case. 

The  abandoning  of,  and  the  corresponding  loss  of  power  to 
digest  in  the  raw  state,  the  less  digestible  and  less  palatable 
kinds  of  v^etable  foods  which  characterized  the  homo-simian 
and  early  hunting  periods,  went  on  with  accelerated  rate  after 
man  had  once  begun  to  subject  his  food  to  artificial  preparation. 
Thus  he  came  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  raw  v^etable 
produce  and  finally  to  Umit  himself  to  the  easily  digested  kinds 
only. 

Cookery 

The  aatiqaity  of  cookery*-rThere  can  be  little  question  that 
one  of  the  earliest  uses  to  which  man  put  fire  was  to  cook  his 
food.     Cookery  was  doubtless  in  the  first  instance  practised  in 
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»  deeoltory  fashion,  and  not  until  it  was  employed  syetem- 
itioilly  can  the  genuine  period  of  cookery  be  said  to  have 
began.  Tlie  most  primitive  peoples  now  living  cook  their 
food,  and  that  they  have  for  ages  done  so  is  shovm  by  the  fact 
tUt,  though  now  widely  separated  both  ethnologically  and 
^geographically,  they  employ  identical  methods  of  cookery  ;  thus 
the  aboriginal  Australians  and  Calif omians,  the  Bushmen, 
^Ib  Andamanese,  and  the  Ainus  all  know  how  to  extract  noxious 
spies  from  their  vegetable  foods,  and  all  employ  under- 
ovens.  These  ovens,  as  well  as  the  methods  employed 
extracting  noxious  ingredients,  are  so  remarkably  alike 
amongst  present-day  pre-cibiculturists  as  to  make  it  prac- 
ly  certain  that  they  had  a  common  origin,  and  the  circum- 
iDoe  that  some  of  these  peoples,  e.g.  the  Australian  natives 
and  the  American  Indians,  were  for  long  ages  cut  off  from  the 
rert  of  the  world,  points  to  their  having  taken  their  methods 
of  cookery  witli  them  at  that  remote  time  when  they  first  migrated 
from  a  common  centre  ;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  those 
mtiiods  had  been  in  use  long  before  that  migration  took 
plitt. 

The  evohition  of  cookery. — The  simplest  method  of  cooking, 
•od  doubtless  that  first  employed,  is  by  holding  the  food  over, 
«r  actually  placing  it  on,  the  fire,  or  in  hot  embers.  Vegetable 
bod  does  not  as  a  rule  allow  of  this  process,  because  of  the 
mdiaetB  with  which  it  bums,  but  some  kinds,  e.g.  roots  and 
Ufje  seeds,  may  be  roasted  in  hot  embers,  and  existing  pre- 
dbiealturists  sometimes  resort  to  this  method. 

The  first  great  advance  in  the  art  of  cookery  was  the  inven- 
tkm  of  the  underground  oven,  by  means  of  which  food,  especially 
|J»  Tegetable  varieties,  can  be  cooked  much  more  efficiently 
thmn  by  the  primitive  methods  just  described.  Oven-cookery 
WM  probably  suggested  by  the  custom,  still  occasionally  prac- 
tbed,  oi  kindling  a  fire  over  the  food  to  be  cooked.  It  was  but 
8  step  from  this  to  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  into  which  to 
pot  the  food,  and,  then  making  a  fire  over  or  around  it.  The 
DBXt  atop,  wo  may  assume,  was  to  heat  the  walls  of  the  hole 
by  mean*  of  a  fire  and,  having  raked  out  some  of  the  ashes,  to 
pUoe  the  article  to  be  cooked  inside  and  then  cover  it  up  in 
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order  to  retain  the  heat.  Finally,  we  arrive  at  the  most  advanced 
phase  of  underground  oven-cookery,  i.e.  by  means  of  heated 
stones.  These  and  the  food  are  placed  in  alternate  layers  within 
the  oven,  forming  a  pile  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  matting,  leaves,  grass,  or  the  like.  This 
method  may  be  described  as  "stone-baking."  Generally, 
however,  the  oven  is  lined  with,  and  perhaps  also  the  layers 
of  food  and  stones  are  separated  by,  some  vegetable  substance, 
so  as  to  generate  steam,  which  then  becomes  the  active  agent 
in  the  cooking,  a  method  which  may  be  described  as  "stone- 
steaming,"  and  a  very  admirable  one  it  is.  Without  metals  or 
pottery  which  among  us  could  devise  a  better  ? 

The  next  great  development  in  the  art  came  when  man 
discovered  how  to  boil  water.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
e.g.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  once  famous  terraces  of  New 
Zealand,  nature  has  provided  boiling  pools  which  afford  a  ready 
means  of  cooking  food,  and  the  Maoris  do  in  fact  use  them  for 
this  purpose.  The  food  is  placed  in  a  basket  or  netting,  which 
is  lowered  into  the  water  by  means  of  a  string  made  fast  to  some 
fixed  object,  and  there  left  until  it  is  cooked.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  probably  not  until 
long  after  he  began  to  employ  underground  ovens,  that  man 
taught  himself  to  boil  water  wherever  he  might  be.  That  the 
method  of  boiling  food  post-dated  that  of  baking  or  steaming 
it  in  ovens  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  pre-cibiculturists 
have  not  yet  attained  to  it.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Australian 
■  aborigines,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  device  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  not  thought  of  until  late  in  the  cookery  period.  The 
Fuegians  and  Bushmen  are  also  said  to  be  unacquainted  with 
it. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  boihng  of  water  which  presented 
itself  to  primitive  man  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  possessed 
no  vessel  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire.  Pottery,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  of  quite  recent  introduction  :  it  is  un- 
known to  present-day  pre-cibiculturists  and  belongs,  in  fact,  to 
the  cibicultural  period.  With  the  exception  of  shells,  the 
only  fireproof  vessels  in  pre-pottery  days  were  those  made 
of  hewn    stone,   but  the  making  of  such  vessels  entails  great 
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labour,  and  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  widely 
employed  for  cookery  of  any  kind.  How,  then,  did  man 
fiiBt  boil  water  ?  Before  answering  this  question  let  ua  first 
OMiader  what  vessels  he  employed  for  holding  water.  The 
most  primitive  were  those  fashioned  by  nature,  such  as  segments 
of  gourd-rind,  the  shells  of  shell-fish  and  eggs  (e.g.  those  of  the 
Otfthchj,  the  bamboo  cane,  and  even  the  human  skull.  At  a 
later  stage  he  learnt  to  make  vessels  of  skins  and  closely 
piaited  rushes.  It  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  can  be 
ttced  as  saucepans,  though  the  Botocudos  are  said  to  have 
bafled  water  in  bamboo  vessels  held  over  the  fire.  A  water- 
tight vessel  which  does  not  admit  of  being  placed  over  a  fire 
mav,  however,  be  used  for  heating  water  by  filling  it  with  water 
and  then  dropping  in  heated  stones.  This  ingenious  method — 
00  doubt  the  earliest — was  widely  practised  among  primitive 
peoples  and  is  still  employed  by  some  of  the  pre-cibiculturists, 
■oeb  u  the  Califomians,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Andamanese. 
It  tM  in  use  also  in  isolated  parts  of  Europe  until  within  com- 
pM»tirely  recent  times.  In  Ireland  hot  stones  were  used  for 
wirming  milk  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  Finland  in 
thf  maidng  of  beer  as  lat«  as  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
farliest  times  the  vessels  most  frequently  employed  for  stone- 
bothng  by  the  Californians,  the  Fuegians,  the  KaflSrs,  and  the 
natire  Austrahans  were  made  of  closely  plaited  rushes. 

Cookery  fiist  employed  for  vegetable  foods. — The  question 

whether  at  the  begiiming  of  the  cookery  epoch  the  process  was 

•ttployed  equally  for  animal  and  vegetable  food,  or  for  the  one 

■w»  tlum  for   the  other,  is  of  great  interest.     We  believe  that 

rt  n»  in  the  first  instance  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  applied  to 

'^frtable  food.  There  were  many  reasons  why  man  should  cook 

wktter,  and  few  inducements  for  him  to  cook  his  animal  food. 

^«  hftTC  seen  that  cookery  promotes  the  digestibility  of  all 

^^^(etoble  substances,   the   luscious   fruits  only  excepted.     On 

*Offli»|  food  it  has  no  such  eflfect :   true,   the  connective  tissue  is 

S^ittinised  by  heat,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  proteins  are 

CMglilated  and,  if  anything,  rendered  less  digestible  than  in  the 

nw  state.     MTiy,  then,  should  early  man  have  been  prompted 

to  cocHi  hw  animal  food  ?     It  is  true  that  cooked  flesh  is  to  us 
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more  savouiy  than  raw,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
to  him,  and  whether  he  would  be  at  great  pains  to  cook  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  improving  its  flavour.  He  was  a  hunter  and 
largely  carnivorous  for  long  agra  before  he  learnt  to  cook  at 
all,  and  what  he  strove  after  so  eagerfy  we  may  be  sure  he 
devoured  with  no  less  avidity,  and  with  all  the  savage  relish  of 
the  genuinely  camivoiDus  animal. 

Strange  to  say,  Cuvier  held  that  man  became  an  animal 
feeder  by  virtue  of  cookery,  and  quite  recently  the  same  view 
has  been  put  forward  by  Dupont,  Boidier,  and  Berge.  "  It  can 
be  asserted  with  complete  assurance,"  observes  the  last-named 
writer,  "  that  if  man  has  been  able  to  include  flesh  foods  in 
his  dietary  it  is  essentially  because  he  has  been  enabled  to  submit 
them  to  the  action  of  fire.  Unless  cooked,  tiiese  foods  are  very 
difficult  of  assimilation  (sic)  and  cannot  therefore  enter  into 
his  dietary."  This  view  is  altogether  untenable,  for  not  only 
is  raw  animal  food  without  quration  very  readily  assimilable, 
but  man  was  a  hunter  long  before  he  employed  cookery. 

As  further  su^esting  that  cookery  was  in  the  first  instance 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  employed  for  vegetable  food  we  may 
cite  the  fact  that  all  the  surviving  pre-cibiculturists  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  necessarily  almost  entirely 
carnivorous.)  spend  much  time  and  care  in  cooking  their  v^e- 
table  food,  often  putting  it  through  processes  truly  amazing 
in  their  complexity,  while  their  animal  food  is  either  eaten 
actually  raw  or  cooked  in  an  altogether  casual  and  haphazard 
fashion.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  practice  of 
eating  raw,  or  semi-raw,  animal  food  can  be  traced  down  to 
modem  times  in  peoples  who  have  entered  upon  the  cibicultural 
stage.  Thus  the  Andorobos  of  Africa  sit  round  the  carcass  of 
their  quarry  and  devoiu  it  raw,  while  other  cibicultural  African 
tribes  are  known  to  drink  the  blood  of  animals,  both  living 
and  dead,  a  practice  which  is  even  to  this  day  not  unknown  in 
Europe.  We  have  it  from  an  eye-witness  that  a  Swedish  sports- 
man, having  shot  a  stag,  put  a  flask  to  its  cut  throat  and,  filling 
it,  drank  off  the  blood  with  gusto,  and  the  custom  clearly  survives 
among  deer-stalkers  in  Scotland,  when  they  drink  to  the  words 
**  more  blood  "  a  jorum  of  whisky  by  the  body  of  the  quarry. 
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Xor  muBt  we  forget  that  neo-man  does  not  refuse  raw  animal 
food:  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  are  eaten  raw,  raw  ham  is 
a  common  article  of  food  on  the  continent,  and  a  dish  in  which 
»v  steak  is  the  chief  ingredient  is  by  gome  gourmets  greatly 
Mtamed.  Moreover,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
nuiit  delicately  nurtured  will  in  extremity  devour  raw  animal 
food  frith  avidity. 


» 


TBE  FOOD    OF   EXISTIXa   PRE-GESICULTURISTS 

There  still  survive  many  peoples  who  are  genuine  pre-cibi- 
Iturists,  i.e.  who  neither  cultivate  the  vegetable  kingdom 
breed  animals  for  food.  They  go  naked,  or  ne^y  naked, 
ipeod  most  of  their  time  in  the  food  quest,  are  without  metals 
or  pottety,  and  ignorant  of  all  but  the  most  rudimentary 
*rti  Am  might  be  expected  they  are  found  in  the  most  inacces- 
•Ub  puts  of  the  world,  where  they  have  for  long  ages  been 
more  or  less  isolated  from  their  fellows.  They  include  the  abori- 
giiud  Australians,  the  Andamanese,  the  Califomian  Indians, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  the  Veddahs  of 
Ojion,  and  the  Hairy  Ainus. 

AjfiMAL,  Food 

With  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  which  are  to  some 
toboo  for  superstitious  reasons,  every  species  of  animal 
iMky  be  said  to  be  acceptable  to  pre-cibicultural  man. 
Grubs,  injects,  and  reptiles. — Grubs  are  eagerly  sought  after, 
«»  they  to  be  despised  as  sources  of  nutriment,  as  they 
iUtain  considerable  dimensions.  Worms,  scorpions,  moths, 
)pper8,  sandflies,  crickets,  locusts,  centipedes,  cater- 
and  pediculi  are  also  consumed.  WTiite  ants  are  in 
port  demand  and  considerable  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  catching 
t^  and  other  insects.  The  Calif omians  catch  ants  by  placing 
9011  Um»  ant-hill  a  piece  of  bark  or  fresh  hide  on  which  the  ants 
fWm  and  from  which  they  are  brushed  off  into  a  bag  :  grass- 
Vppen  are  caught  in  nets,  or  by  being  driven  into  pits,  either 
hy  beating  the  surrounding  grass  or  by  setting  it  on  fire.     Frog8» 
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toads,  lizards,  and  snakes  are,  when  available,  devoured  by 
all  pre-cibicultnrists. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  found  all  these  varieties  of  animal 
food  entering  into  the  dietary  of  the  great  apes. 

TerrestricU  mammals. — The  most  notable  mammal  on  which 
the  pre-cibiculturist  feeds  is  man  himself,  but  on  the  whole  he 
is  but  little  addicted  to  cannibalism.  Big  game  forms  his 
chief  supply  of  animal  food,  deer,  antelope,  and  elk  being  the 
favourite  objects  of  the  chase.  The  inland  tribes  of  Australia 
depend  mainly  for  their  animal  food  upon  the  kangaroo  and 
other  marsupials.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  them,  the  camivora  seldom  serve  as  food,  though 
the  Bushmen  are  said  to  eat  the  lion  and  the  hysena. 

The  methods  employed  for  hunting  game  would  afford  material 
for  a  large  volume,  and  cannot  be  gone  into  here. 

Aquatic  mammals. — ^Among  the  Esquimaux  the  seal,  the 
walrus,  and  the  whale  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  food,  while 
the  Fuegians  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  continent  Hve 
largely  on  seals  and  porpoises. 

Birds. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  birds 
do  not  enter  greatly  into  the  dietary  of  pre-cibiculturists. 

Fish. — ^All  pre-cibicultural  maratime  tribes,  such  as  the 
Fuegians  and  the  Ainus,  subsist  largely  on  salt  water  fish, 
while  inland  tribes  living  near  lakes  and  rivers  procure  fresh 
water  fish,  of  which  the  most  important,  especially  among 
the  Calif omians  and  the  Esquimaux,  is  salmon ;  there  are 
times  when  the  rivers  of  Califomia  are  said  to  be  actually 
"  darkened  with  the  swarms  of  salmon." 

Shell-fish. — Both  fresh  water  and  salt  water  shell-fish,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Clams  are  con- 
sidered a  great  dehcacy  by  the  Califomians,  who  display  much 
skill  in  diving  for  them.  The  Fuegians  also  are  expert  divers, 
both  sexes  diving  for  sea-eggs.  It  is  curious  that  the  succulent 
oyster  should  be  taboo  to  the  aboriginal  Australians. 

Methods  of  preparing  animal  foods.— Among  the  pre-cibi- 
culturists animal  food  is,  as  we  saw  when  considering  the  devel- 
opment of  cookery,  not  infrequently  eaten  raw,  and  it  is  rarely 
more  than  very  partially  cooked.    The  Esquimaux  indeed  derive 
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their  name  from  their  raw-flesh-eating  propensities  :  frozen  flesh 
they  never  hesitate  to  devour  raw,  and  they  consider  the  raw 
viscera  of  the  ptarmigan  a  great  delicacy.  The  Veddahs  fre- 
quently devour  raw  animal  food,  and  in  any  case  cook  it  but 
slightly,  often  merely  scorching  it  over  the  fire.  The  Fuegians 
readily  eat  raw  fish  :  one  of  them,  when  given  a  Uve  fish,  instantly 
killed  it  by  biting  it  near  the  gills,  and  then  proceeded  to  de- 
vour the  whole.  Among  the  native  Australians  raw  flesh  is  not 
objected  to,  though  when  time  permits  it  is  subjected  to  shght 
roasting. 

Grubs  and  insects  are  frequently  eaten  in  the  raw  state. 
•*  It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  an  Austrahan  woman  divest  of 
wings  and  legs  the  gigantic  fly  (cicula)  and  then  gobble  it  alive." 

Animal  food  is  sometimes  boiled  by  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Californians,  and  occasionally  more  elaborate  methods  of  cooking 
it  are  resorted  to.  Not  infrequently  it  is  eaten  "  high."  The 
Esquimaux  sometimes  consume  it  in  a  state  of  actual  putrefac- 
tion, when  it  is  known  as  "  mikiak  "  ;  one  dish  highly  esteemed 
by  them  consists  of  "  rotten  seals'  heads.^' 

Insects  are  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  can  be  stored 
for  some  time.  Flesh  food  and  fish  are  also  sun-dried  and  stored. 
Another  plan,  widely  adopted,  for  preserving  animal  food  is 
by  smoking  it ;  the  CaUfornians  store  large  quantities  of  smoked 
ealmon.     The  Veddahs  employ  honey  as  a  preservative. 

Vegetable  Food 

RooU. — Root-digging  is  an  important  industry  among  the 
pre-cibiculturists  and  furnishes  a  surprisingly  large  store  of 
food.  The  task  of  digging  falls  to  the  women,  and  since  the 
tole  implement  employed  is  a  fire-hardened  stick,  it  is,  as  may 
be  imagined,  no  light  occupation. 

Small  seeds. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
collected  by  the  pre-cibiculturists  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
are  gnaa  seeds,  for  it  was  doubtless  the  recognition  of  their 
high  nutritive  value  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals  (maize, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  millet),  a  step  which  was  in  all 
UkeUhood  a  necessary  forerunner  of  civilization.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  pre-cibiculturists  collect  grass-seeds,  when  these  are 
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procmable  :  oertainfy  the  native  Australians  and  CaUfomians  do, 
the  former  harvesting  the  seeds  of  silver  grass,  bower  grass, 
and  millet,  and  the  latter  (among  others)  those  of  sand  grass, 
bondi  grass,  wild  rice,  oats,  and  wheat. 

The  larger  seeds  ami  nitfo.— Among  the  laxger  seeds  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  oak  (acorns),  sunflower,  oactus,  water- 
melon, and  several  species  of  pine  and  l^uminons  plants.  Aooms 
entered  into  the  dietary  of  the  eady  European  races,  and  are 
to  this  day  largely  consumed  by  the  Calif  omians  and  the  Ainus. 
Among  the  former  the  acorns  are  gathered  by  the  squaws  and 
the  old  men  in  deep  conical  baskets,  and  Powers  describes  how 
the  invarit^le  sound  which  salutes  the  ear  as  one  approaches 
a  village  "  is  tiie  monotonous  thump  thump  of  the  pestles  used 
by  the  patient  women  in  pounding  the  acorn."  So  highly  do 
the  Calif  omians  prize  the  acorn  that  they  dedicate  to  it  a  q>ecial 
dance. 

FruUe. — Maixy  varieties  of  luscious  fruits  and  berries  are 
eaten. 

Oreen  vegetables. — These  are  chiefly  valued  for  their 
component  salts  and  water.  The  aboriginal  Australians  consume 
large  quantities  of  the  *'  pig*s  face  "  and  sow-thistles,  which  are 
highly  prized  for  the  sake  of  the  large  amount  of  salt  they  con- 
t^n.  The  CJalifomians  eat  much  green  food  in  the  spring, 
especially  clover,  the  early  gathering  of  which  is  celebrated  by 
the  "  clover  dance  :  "  we  read  how  a  whole  village  may  some- 
times be  seen  squatting  in  a  clover  meadow  plucking  the  blossoms. 
The  wild  lettuce  is  also  a  favourite  with  them. 

Fungi. — Though  of  little  nutritive  value  fungi,  when  available, 
appear  to  be  eaten  largely  by  the  pre-tibiculturists. 

Seaweed. — ^Those  living  near  the  sea  coast  eat  certain  kinds 
of  seaweed. 

Qum, — Natural  vegetable  gum  is  freely  partaken  of  by 
some  pre-cibiculturists,  e.g.  the  Bushmen  and  the  natives  of 
Australia. 

The  storage  of  vegetable  food. — Vegetable  food  being  much 
more  easily  stored  than  animal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pre- 
cibiculturists  should  store  the  former  more  commonly  than  the 
latter,  though  in  this  respect  they  are  surprisingly  improvident. 
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Vegetable  foods  consumed  in  the  raw  state. — Pre-cibicultural 
peoples  consume  their  vegetable  food  both  raw  and  cooked, 
but  as  might  be  expected,  a  larger  proportion  of  it  is  eaten  raw 
by  them  than  by  the  cibiculturista.  We  modems  cook  all  our 
vegetable  foods  except  the  luscious  fruits,  nuts,  and  those 
■which  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  salads,  the  latter  being  gener- 
ally taken  with  vinegar,  which  helps  in  digesting  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  pre-cibicultural  man  consumes  a  large  quantity 
of  TOgetabie  food  in  the  raw  state,  not  only  the  luscious 
fruits,  nuts,  and  green  foods,  seaweeds,  and  mushrooms  being 
eaten  uncooked,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  seeds  and 
roots,  the  latter  fact  suggesting  that  before  man  began  to  cook 
he  already  grubbed  up  roots  to  eat — just  as  we  know  baboons 
to  do. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  pre-cibiculturists  some- 
tunes  put  their  vegetable  food  through  processes  of  preparation 
other  than  cooking,  notably  crushing  and  maceration,  the  food 
thus  prepared  being  eaten  in  the  raw  state.  This  strongly 
supports  the  conclusion  already  suggested  that  even  before  the 
invention  of  cookery  man  had  begun  to  submit  his  vegetable 
food  to  artificial  processes.  To  this  day  the  Highland  gillie 
is  content  to  eat  his  oatmeal,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  in  the 
rmw  state. 

The  preparation  <if  vegetable  food,— The  pre-cibiculturists 
dlflplay,  in  the  search  and  preparation  of  their  vegetable  food, 
a  knowledge,  Tesouroefiilness,  and  ingenuity  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  admiration.  Sheer  necessity  has  made  them  good 
practical  botanists,  well  versed  in  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  every  species  of  plant  likely  to  serve  them  as  food,  and 
their  ingenuity  has  taught  them  to  prepare  these  natural  pro- 
dacts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  know  how  to  harvest  and 
hull  the  wild  cereals,  how  to  dry  and  to  grind  various  seeds  and 
root*  and  to  make  of  the  flour  biscuits,  cakes,  and  puddings, 
and — most  remarkable  of  all — how  from  a  number  of  disagree- 
able and  even  deadly  vegetable  substances  to  prepare  whole- 
acme  and  palatable  foods.  The  latter  feat  they  chiefly  accom- 
pHih  by  maceration  and  the  application  of  heat. 

At  with  the  ingathering  of  the  vegetable  food,  so,   too,  its 
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preparation  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women :  they  it  is  who  pull 
the  grain,  grind  the  seeds  and  roots,  free  them  from  acrid  and 
poisonous  matters,  and  undertake  all  the  complex  details  of 
cooking.  Cooking  is,  indeed,  with  them  no  light  task,  in  proof 
of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  roots  are 
often  cooked  in  rush  baskets  which  rarely  serve  for  more  than 
two  cookings. 

Sometimes  vegetable  foods  are  buried  underground,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  they  have  undergone  partial 
decomposition,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  consumed. 

Starch-  and  sagar-extraction  nnknown  to  the  pre-cibicnl- 
tnrists. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  processes  through  which  certain  of  the  pre-cibiculturists 
put  their  vegetable  foods,  in  spite  also  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  foods  are  rich  in  starch  and  sugar,  no  pre-cibicultural 
people  has  learnt  how  to  extract  these  substances.  This  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  want  of  vessels  suitable  for 
holding  water  and  resisting  fire. 

Honey. — ^No  account  of  the  food  of  the  pre-cibiculturists 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  honey,  which  con- 
stitutes an  important  source  of  nutriment  for  all  of  them,  Esqui- 
maux and  Fuegians  only  excepted.  The  quantity  of  honey 
obtained  is  often  considerable.  The  Australian  natives  carry 
away  in  baskets  specially  made  for  the  purpose  what  they  cannot 
eat  on  the  spot,  and  so  large  is  the  quantity  which  the  Anda- 
manese  obtain  that  they  realize  a  respectable  sum  annually  by 
selling  it  to  the  residents  at  Port  Blair  :  they  store  it  in  bottles 
and  barrels  and  are  generally  able  to  provide  a  continuous  supply 
throughout  the  year.  A  common  way  of  eating  honey  with 
the  Australians  is  to  smear  a  piece  of  porous  bark  with  it. 
The  honey  then  becomes  partially  absorbed,  and  the  primitive 
sweetmeat  is  handed  round,  to  be  eagerly  sucked  and 
chewed  by  all  the  company  in  turn ;  when  sucked  dry  it 
is  again  replenished  with  honey  and  again  sent  round. 

Dbines 

WcUer. — The  drink  of  the  pre-cibiculturists  consists  of  water 
obtained   from    pool,   lake,    spring,   or   stream.     Though   the 
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AuBtralians  are  known  to  dig  wells  down  to  a  depth  of  eight 
feet,  primitive  tribes  rarely  resort  to  this  method,  partly 
because  with  their  rudimentary  implements  it  entails  great 
labour,  but  chiefly  because  they  seldom  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  in  one  place,  and  wandering  about,  select  spots  for 
encampment  where  water  can  readily  be  procured.  In  regions 
where  water  is  scarce  the  Australian  is  sometimes  able  to 
slake  his  thirst  by  piercing  the  bark  of  certain  succulent  trees 
and  tapping  them  for  their  watery  sap. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pre-cibiculturists  are  continually  on  the 
move  and  do  not  congregate  in  large  numbers,  the  water  they 
drink  is  probably  but  seldom  tainted  with  sewage,  and  they 
consequently  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from  such  water-borne 
diseases  as  enteric  and  cholera. 

Pre-cibicultural  man  generally  drinks  by  bending  down  to 
the  water's  edge  and  applying  his  mouth  directly  to  the  liquid, 
in  this  resembling  the  anthropoid  ape  ;  or  he  may  use  his  hands 
as  a  cup,  a  method  never  employed  by  the  apes,  though  they 
sometimes  adopt  the  expedient  of  immersing  one  hand  in  the 
water  and  then  licking  off  the  liquid.  Mr.  Hillier  informs  us 
that  certain  Australian  tribes  employ  a  mode  of  drinking  which 
may  be  described  as  "  hand  lapping,"  the  water  being  shot  by 
one  hand  with  remarkable  accuracy  into  the  mouth,  which  is 
bald  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  pool»  the  hand 
travelling  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  mouth.  Drinking 
reneis,  such  as  shells,  are  only  occasionally  used.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  primitive  man  seldom,  if  ever,  drinks  with 
bis  meals,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  lower  animals. 

Therapeutics  of  water. — The  pre-cibiculturists  are  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  therapeutic  uses  of  water.  The  Australians 
imbibe  large  quantities  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  sometimes 
pwcribe  the  cold  bath  ;  the  Fuegians,  when  ill,  drink  freely 
of  it  in  order  to  promote  perspiration,  while  the  Northern  Cali- 
fomians  employ  it  for  the  cure  of  a  variety  of  maladies  in  that 
primitive  form  of  Turkish  bath  to  which  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
gaTe  the  name  of  "  temescal." 

Artificial  drinks. — Although  the  drink  of  the  pre-cibiculturists 
is  mainly  confined  to  water,  they  do  occasionally  make  artificial 
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drinks.  The  AttBtnOiEBB  prepare  a  beverage  by  dissolrlng 
**'  manna  **  and-  gnm  aoaicia  in  water,  >  manna  being  a  sweet  aob- 
Btance  which  exudes  from?  the  lewves  'Of  eertam  gum  trees.  The 
Calif omians  soak  orated  manzanita  bmnries'  in  water  and  knbibe 
the  Uqnor  by  means  of  ''  ihe  shaggy  knob  of  a  deer's  tail,"  wlii(^ 
thus  does  duty  as  a  spoon.  Doubtless  they  make  other  similar 
drinks. 

Igncmmoe  of  akxihoL — ^The  pre-cibiculturists  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  -making  alcohol.  That  disooveiy  ber 
iongs  to  the  i^oultmral  period. 

5.  THE  dBICULTUKAL  PERIOD 

The  cibicultural  epoch  began,  we  may  conjectore,  some  80,000 
years  ago^  One  of  the  funst  advances  in  the  direction  of  vegetable 
food  culture  was  the  storage  of  supplies  to  provide  against  sea- 
sons of  dearth ;  a  second  was  the  protection  of  plants  valuable 
as  food,  both  of  which  agricultural  foreshadowings  are  to  be 
obseitved  among  the  Australian  pre^agrlcidturists.  In  the 
same  way  man  had  learnt  to  preserve  uid  to  store  animal 
food  long  before  he  began  to  breed  anlmi^.  Whether  'he 
cultivated  plants  or  '  bred  animals  firet  we  need  not  ^d^uas, 
but  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  New /World  at  least,  plants 
were  furet  cultivated.  In  any  case  a  'great  forward  step 
was  taken  when  man  began  to  produce  food  artifioiaHy, 
when,  instead  of  having  to  search  laboriously  for  fmiits, 
roots,  and  seeds,  he  took  to  cultivating  them  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  when,  in  place  of  spending  long  hours  in  the  hunt  which  at 
best  could  yield  but  a  very  limited  supply  of  animal  food,  he 
learnt  to  raise  on  his  own  account  flocks  and  herds  of  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs,  and  to  breed  birds  of  many  varieties  ;  and  wh«i, 
•again,  he  increased  his  supply  of  -fish  by  building  fleets  of  ^shxa;^ 
vessels. 

The  total  effect  of  food  culture  has  been  to  make  man  mote 
vegetarian  than  carnivorous,  inasmuch  as  it  has  increased  the 
supply  of  vegetable  more  than  that  of  animal  food — a  given, 
acreage  of  land  yielding  far  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter. 
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So  far  as  agriculture  ia  concerned  the  epoch  iinder  conaideBa- 
tion  falls  into  two  sub-periods  : 

(a)  The  period  of  migretory  agriculture,  in  which  limited 
patches  of  virgin  soil  were  planted,  after  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion, and  abandoned  for  new  ones  when  the  harvest  had  been 
reaped.  During  this  period  man  still  remsaned  a  hunter, 
combining  hunting  and  fishing  with  the  desultory  agriculture, 
ADd  he  still  subsisted  largely  on  the  products  of  the  uncultivated 
vegetable  kingdom,  some  of  which  he  cooked  while  others  he 
ate  raw. 

ib)  The  period  of  stationary  agriculture— our  own — when 
the  ground  is  carefully  tilled,  manured,  rolled,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, irrigated.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  man  con- 
tuiaed  to  obtain  a  certain  proportion  of  his  animal  food  from 
the  chase,  but  most  of  it  was  derived  from  the  animals  he  had 
domesticated  and  from  fishing ;  similarly,  while  his  vegetable 
food  was  obtained  chiefly  by  cultivation,  he  still  continued  to  use 
a  small  proportion  of  uncultivated  vegetable  food,  eating  it  both 
raw  and  cooked.  Even  in  Europe  several  species  of  wild  plants 
•Mad  fruita  are  to  this  day  gathered  for  food. 

Ft  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  period  of  migratory 
tLXtfi  the  period  of  fixed  agriculture,  for  so  long  as  the  human 
community  was  wandering  and  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the 
food  quest,  substantial  progress  in  any  direction  was  barred. 
It  was  only  when  agriculture  had  become  stationary— eay  some 
IS.OOO  yecirs  ago — and  an  abundance  of  highly  nutritious  veget- 
able food  and,  in  some  cases,  of  artificially  reared  animal  food 
Alto,  had  been  secured  by  the  labour  of  a  limited  section  of  the 
eomaiatuty,  it  was  only  when  in  this  way  a  large  amount  of  the 
total  sum  of  human  energy  was  liberated  and  made  available  for 
oUkor  purposes  than  the  food  quest,  that  that  complex  division 
of  Ubour  which  is  essential  to  social  progress  became  possible. 

Now  we  hare  seen  that  cookery  led  the  way  to  agriculture, 
and  it  may  therefore  fairly  be  claimed  for  it  that  it  opened  the 
road  Co  all  the  subsequent  great  discoveries  of  man  and  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest. 

It  Mems  probable  that  man  first  cultivated  fruits,  next  roots, 
and  fiaaSy  the  oereals,  the  latter  requiring  more  careful  tilling 
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of  the  soil  than  either  fruit-trees  or  roots.  The  cereals  are  much 
the  most  important  of  the  three  classes,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  protein  they  3deld  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be 
stored.  Thus  their  cultivation  paved  the  way  for  civilization. 
Payne  indeed  holds  that  witiiout  it  civilization  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  he  perhaps  underestimates  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  highly  nutritious  and  easily  stored  vegetable 
foods,  among  which  the  pulses  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

Of  the  luscious  fruits  the  most  nutritious  are  the  banana — 
which  contains  a  goodly  proportion  of  protein — the  grape,  the 
fig,  and  the  date,  all  of  which  have  been  improved  from  their 
wild  congeners  almost  beyond  recognition.  The  food  value 
of  the  cereals  and  the  roots  has  been  similarly  augmented. 

We  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  starch  available  for  food 
increased  with  the  introduction  of  cookery ;  it  has  been,  of  course, 
still  further  increased  by  means  of  agriculture,  and  starch  is 
at  the  present  time  actually  extracted  and  consumed  in  the  pure 
state.  Similarly  with  the  supply  of  soluble  sacKsharides — grape 
sugar,  fruit  sugar,  and  cane  sugar.  Before  the  agricultural 
period  these  were  only  available  in  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties which  were  derived  mainly  from  the  luscious  fruits  and 
from  honey.  With  the  progress  of  agriculture,  however,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  date,  fig,  and  banana,  and  in  later 
times  of  the  sugar  cane  and  beetroot  (from  both  of  which 
cane  sugar  is  now  extracted  in  enormous  quantities),  the 
supply  of  soluble  saccharide  has  reached  astounding  proportions. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  period  there  has  been 
a  progressive  abandonment  of  raw  v^etable  food,  the  power  of 
digesting  which,  after  steadily  waning  during  the  previous  diet 
epochs,  has  consequentiy  still  further  declined. 

Very  few  uncultivated  v^etable  foods  are  now  eaten  raw, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  fruits  very  few  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  either.  The  tendency  moreover  is  to  prepare  veget- 
able foods  in  forms  exciting  to  less  and  less  mastication. 
Vegetable  food  when  boiled  can  be  swallowed  after  less  masti- 
cation than  when  baked,  and  when  finely  ground  than  when 
coarsely  ground.  Thus  boiled  suet  pudding  does  not  get  so 
much  chewing  as  unleavened  bread  made  from  coarse  flour. 
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Nevertheless,  some  soft  vegetable  foods  tend  to  excite  mastica- 
tion. Thus  the  me&Iies  of  the  South  African,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  boiled  rice  of  the  Hindu,  are  so  prepared  as  to  give  rise  to 
ooniiderable  mastication ;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  kinds  of 
bro^d  and  biscuits  excite  very  little.  If  we  glance  at  the  vegetable 
food  of  the  English  people  at  the  present  time  we  shall  find  that 
hardly  any  calls  for  mastication.  Boiled  vegetables  are  all 
soft,  and  most  of  our  farinaceous  food  takes  a  liquid,  pappy,  pul- 
laoeoos,  or  spongy  form,  such  as  potatoes  {often  mashed),  bread 
(mostly  new  and  with  little  well-baked  crust),  bread  and  milk, 
roaka  soaked  in  milk,  porridge,  gruel,  milk  puddings  (rice,  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  sago),  other  puddings  (butter,  suet,  plum),  cakes 
(caraway  seed,  currant),  scones,  buns,  muffins,  crumpets,  pastry, 
(in  forma  too  numerous  to  mention),  macaroni,  bianc -mange, 
biscuits.  Of  all  these  only  bread-crusts  and  biscuits  tend  to 
excite  mastication,  and  they  very  insufficiently,  for  the  crusts 
are  often  soft  and  not  rarely  avoided,  and  the  biscuits  are  gener- 
aUy  of  a  kind  that  readily  crumbles  between  the  teeth.  The  rest 
slide  down  into  the  stomach  with  pernicious  ease,  and  afford 
little  or  no  exercise  for  jaws  or  saUvary  glands.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  dietetics  the  present  age  may,  in  this  country  at  least, 
be  characterized  as  the  **  Age  of  Pap." 

The  general  effect  of  agriculture  upon  man's  diet  has  there- 
fore been  to  accentuate  the  effects  already  noticed  as  following 
on  the  invention  of  cookery.  There  has  been  a  further  increase 
In  the  amount  of  starchy  foods  and,  owing  to  diminished  mastica- 
tion and  insalivation,  an  increase  also  in  the  amount  of  crude 
■tareh  entering  the  stomach. 

Coooentretion  of  diet — We  have  seen  the  diet  of  the  evolving 
man  becoming  epoch  after  epoch  more  and  more  concentrated- 
At  the  present  time  this  process  has  reached  its  acme,  so  that  a 
high  degree  of  concentration  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  neo-man's  diet. 

How  very  condensed  modem  diet  is  does  not  seem  to  be  ade- 
quately realized.    Writers  on  treatment  are  constantly  recom- 
mendiog  a  *^  highly  nutritious  diet,"  and  the  energy  values 
of  Tarious  foods  are  c^irefully  estimated  with  a  view  to  indicating 
thair  several  nutritive  values.     Yet,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no 
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easy  matter  to  preaoiibe  an.  innatritious  diet,  imless  it  be  one 
cotMOBiing  of  green  vegetables  or  liucioiia  fnuts.  That  all  kinds 
<^  animal  food->-milk,  ^g»,  fish,  game,  and-  *^  meat  ** — axe 
highly  nutritioos  needs  no  insistence.  The  like  is  true  of -<Hir 
most  important  soQiee  of  vegetable  food,  ihe  ceieals,  whidi; 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  protein  and  starch.  Moreover,i 
nuin  has  learnt  to  separate  all  the  energy-yielding  food^stnfis— - 
protein,  fat,  starch,  and  sngar — ^from  their  natural  combinations^^ 
and  much  of  our  modem  food  consists  of  these  substances  in  what 
is  practically  the  pure  fomu  Thus  fat  is  separated  from  milk  as 
butter,  and  fat  and  casein  in.  the  form  of  cheese^  Large  quantitieB 
of  starch,  agi^n,  are  extraated  from  rentable  ^ubstancesy  yielding 
such  highly  nutritions  food  as.  sagO'  and  tapioca^  while- enormous 
quantities  of'  pute  sugar  areobtained  irom  sugar-cane  and  beet") 
root,  to  say  nothing  ol  the-  large  •  supply  of  vegetable  fat  and 
protein'  now  placed  on  the  market. 

This  extreme-  coocentaration  <^!  modem  diet  has  three"  con* 
sequences  :  (a)  It  is  chiefly  ^responsible  for  the  present  prevalenoe 
ci  constipation,  a  prevalence  so  great  that  man  haa  actually  boMi 
defined  as  "  the  constipated;  animal"  (b)  It  promotes  overheating: 
a  concentrated  diet^-especially  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  soft; 
as  so  much  modem  vegetable  food  is,  and  thus  slips  easOy  into 
the  stomach — ^is  apt  to  be  consumed  in  excess  before  the  sense  of 
satiety  is  produced.  (It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  a  type  of 
person  is  being  evolved  capable  of  coping  with  an  excess  of  food.) 
(e)  It  is  rendering  some  extent  of  the  alimentary  tube,  notably 
of  the  larger  bowel,  redundant. 

The  artificial  rearing  ol  children.— Another  striking  feature 
of  the  cibicultural  age  is  the  practice  of  bringing  children  up  by 
hand.  Among  the  pre-cibiculturists  no  infant  can  survive  unless 
the  mother  can  suckle  it.  Indeed,  recognizing  that  if  the  mother 
dies  during  child-birth  or  if  she  cannot  suckle  her  infant,  it  cannot 
be  reared,  they  deliberately  destroy  it.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
prior  to  cibiculture  all  mothers  with  defective  nursing  capacity 
were  racially  eliminated,  i.e.  prevented  from  leaving  offspring 
who  might  inherit  their  defect,  just  as  were  those  who  were 
deficient  in  maternal  instinct — in  the  love  of,  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for,  their  offspring.    For  this  reason  the 
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mammary  ftmotion  and  the  maternal  instmct  were,  and  still 
tite^  kept  at  a  high  level  of  efB.oiency  among  the  pre-cibiculturists- 
The  like  is  true  of  the  early  agriculturists.  Not  until  man 
learned  to  obtain  the  milk  of  certain  animals  he  had  domesti«^ 
cated,  such  as  the  goat,  the  mare,  and  above  all  the  cow,  was  it 
po««ble  for  mothers  defective  in  nursing  capacity  to  rear  their 
oftipring  ;  but  these  defective  t3q>es  being  no  longer  racially 
eliminated,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  there 
has  necessarily  been  taking  place  a  lowering  in  the  racial  standard 
of  mammary  function.  Similarly,  when  in  the  course  of  social 
evolution  many  mothers  were  able  to  relegate  the  care  of  their 
offspring  to  hirelings,  it  became  easier  for  mothers  defective  in 
respect- of  the  maternal  instinct  to  leave  behind  them  offspring 
all  tending  to  inherit  the  like  deficiency.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  in  many  respects  the  neo-woman  should  be 
maternally  less  well  equipped  than  her  primitive  ancestors. 

We  may  observe  the  same  kind  of  process  at  work  among 
domesticated  animals.  Their  breeding  instincts  are  found  to 
have  been  warped  by  man's  interference.  For  instance,  under 
natural  conditions  only  those  hens  which  are  good  sitters  could 
rear  a  brood  of  chickens,  but  man  places  the  eggs  of  the  bad 
sitters  under  good  sitters,  or  he  artificially  incubates  them 
in  a  *'  foster  mother,"  and  the  bad  sitters  being  thus  enabled 
to  have  offspring,  this  type  is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 
The  like  is  true  of  the  artificially  reared  pheasant,  which  now 
rarely  lays  its  complement  of  eggs  in  a  single  nest,  but  generally 
deposits  them  in  several  separate  places. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  the  fact,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
women,  whether  from  maternal  incapacity  or  disinclination, 
win  tend  more  and  more  to  bring  up  their  children  by  hand, 
and  ^lat  the  mammary  fimction  vnl\  in  consequence  undergo 
a  progressive  atrophy.  Side  by  side  with  this  maternal 
devolution  we  may  look  for  a  corresponding  evolution  to 
take  place*  by  natural  selection,  in  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  young  human.  Seeing  that  cow's  milk  has  come  to 
be  the  chief  food  on  which  artificially  fed  infants  are  reared, 
we  may  expect  the  infant's  stomach  to  evolve  the  power 
of  digesting  this  particular  milk,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder 
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whether  some  enterprismg  person  may  not  one  day  attempt 
the  task  of  breeding  an  animal  of  which  the  milk  shall  approxi- 
mate in  composition  to  human  milk,  so  that  tiie  two  evolations, 
digestive  in  <he  infant  and  mammary  in  the  animal,  shall  proceed 
towards  the  same  point  and  eventually  meet. 

Artificial  dzinki. — On  this  subject  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  whereas  the  drink  of  pre-cibicultural  man  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  natural  water,  neo-man  relies  almost  entirely  on  arti- 
ficially prepared  beverages. 

SUHHABT   OF  THE   CHANGES   WHICH    HAVE  TAKEN 
PLACE  IN  THE  DIET  OF  THE  EVOLVINQ  HAN 

We  may  now  rapidly  review  the  chief  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  man*s  diet  during  the  successive  phases  of  his 
evolution. 

1.  Belative  giiaiitities  of  animal  and  yegetable  food.— Our 
ancestors  were  mainly  vegetarian  during  the  simian  and  homo- 
simian  stages,  but  with  increasing  intelligence  they  natuially 
became  able  to  obtain  more  and  more  of  the  much  coveted 
animal  food,  such  as  insects,  grubs,  eggs,  and  the  smaller  game, 
and  there  took  place  in  consequence  a  steady  rise  in  camivorism 
during  these  stages  {see  Fig.  3).  With  the  advent  of  the  early 
hunting  period,  and  the  ability  to  secure  larger  game  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fish,  man  soon  became  actually  more 
carnivorous  than  vegetarian.  Then  cookery,  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  vegetable  food,  set  the  tide  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  early  cookery  period  man  was  about  equally 
carnivorous  and  vegetarian.  Thenceforward,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  he  became  more  and  more  vegetarian. 

2.  Incieawd  oomoentration  of  vegetable  food.—Vegetable 
food  has  become  increasingly  concentrated  since  the  simian 
era  (see  Fig.  4).  As  the  evolving  man  grew  in  intelligence 
he  became  more  and  more  dainty  in  his  choice,  discard- 
ing the  coarser  and  more  bulky  kinds  in  favour  of  the 
more  concentrated.  This  was  the  easier  seeing  that  with  his 
increasing  camivorism  he  became  correspondingly  more  inde- 
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pendent  of  vegetable  food.  The  introduction  of  cookery 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
agricultural  period  that  his  vegetable  food  reached  a  high 
degree  of  concentration.     To  attain  this  has,  indeed,  been  the 
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PlO.  3. — Diagram  showing  the  Rela^ 
tave  QuAntities  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Food  CooBumed  dur- 
ii^  the  Voiioui  Pbuee  of  Man's 
Evolution. 
Tbe   noahedad    ame    fndicatas   th« 

Ifmmtity  of  vcfretAble  food  :  the  ahiided 

■KM  than  of  animai  food. 
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Fio.  4. — Diagram  showing  the  In* 
creasing  Concentration  (i.e.  dimi- 
nution in  bultdneas  as  repre- 
aented  by  the  shaded  area)  of 
Vegetable  Food  from  tbe  Simian 
Era  onwards. 


chiel  object  of  agriculture.  At  the  present  time,  when  all  the 
food-stuffs — starch,  sugar,  fat,  etc. — are  extracted  in  their  pure 
state  from  vegetable  substances,  the  process  of  concentration 
hafl  probably  reached  its  limit. 

8.  Change  in  the  consistence  of  vegetable  food.— Just  as  the 
vegetable  food  of  man  has  become  more  and  more  concentrated,  so 
abo  has  it  become  progressively  softer.  Before  the  adoption  of 
cookery  these  two  changes  progressed  at  equal  rate,  but  from 
the  first  employment  of  that  process  right  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  progressive  abandonment  of  raw  in  favour 
of  the  softer  cooked  vegetable  food  {see  Fig.  5).     Agriculture, 
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by  diminishing  the  quaatity  of  oelluloee  in  vegetable  food,  has 
operated  in  the  same  direotioiL  In  this  pzeaoit  neo-agricnltoraL 
age  the  softnofls  oi  oor  vegetable  food  has  assuredly  leaohed  its 
limit,  for  in  the  first  plaoe  only  a  small  quantify-  <d  raw  veget* 
able  food  is  consumed,  and  that  almost  wholly  of  the  com- 
paratively soft  cultivated  kind,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
cooked  vegetable  food  is  for  the  most  part  soft. 


Apygaltattl 


fcrtjf 


Fig.  5. — Diagram  showincthe  Bela-  Fro.  &. — Diagram  ahowing  the  In 

tn-e    QiMatities    of    Raw    and  iiiiawi  in  tb»  QaanfcitT  of  Sv^ar 

Cooked    Vegetable    Food    con-  can«inn«d  diviag  the*    Variooa 

Btuned  during  tb»  Varioua  Pfaaaea  Phaaea  of  Han's  Evolution, 

of  Man's  £\-oIution.  Ko  aMenp*  w  hera  mad«  to  indicate 

Tlf  shad<d  aw  indicates  the  qaawtity  the  pmpottiim  d  ma^u  to  other  fo&d- 

ofrawTc^etahlefood  coaeamed  ;  theaB>  stofb  eooeamad. 

ehad«d  arc*  that  of  eooksd  Tnnslahis 

food. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  dental  caries  and  pymiiiea 
alveolaris  were  practically  unknown  in  pie-cookeiy  times.  They 
have  increased  in  direct  proportion  witb  the  softness  of  the 
vegetable  food. 

4.  Ihomsed  ooniomption  of  ngac—The  quantity  of  sn^ar 
consumed  has  undergone  a  steady  increase  from  nimian  Hukmi 
(m€  Fig.  6).  Prior  to  the  agricultuEal  period  sugar  was  derived 
from  honey,  the  luscious  fruits,  and  to   a  less  extent   from 


other  vegetable  substances.  As  the  evolving  human  grew  in 
iatelligence  ive  may  assume  that  he  secured  an  eveHn- 
creaKQg  snpply  of  lusciouB  fruits,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
learnt  to  gather  wild  honey  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  sugar 
in  the  pure  form.  When  he  first  did  this  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  obtained  honey  in  any  quantity  until  the 
early  hunting  period,  for  the  gathering  of  it  demands  considerable 
ingenuity.  That  he  was  able  to  obtain  quite  large  quantities 
in  the  early  cookery  period  is  evident  from  our  knowledge  of 
extant  pre-agricultiuists. 

With  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of 
such  highly  saccharine  fruits  as  the  date,  the  fig,  the  grape,  and 
the  banana,  man's  supply  of  sugar  underwent  rapid  augmentation, 
and  when  he  le^mt  to  extract  it  from  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
beetroot  the  supply  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the 
present  time  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  are  annually  extracted. 
In  oar  own  country  its  consumption  has  within  recent  years 
iBOinased  enormouslv. 


.UENCE  ON  FUNCTION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SUCCESSIVE  CHANGES  IN  THE  DIET  OP 
THE  EVOLVING  MAN 


The  dietotio  changee  which  we  have  been  considering  have 
been  met  by  corresponding  changes  in  function  and  structure. 

Fonction^^ — The  abihty  to  digest  animal  food  rose  and  fell 
with  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  various  diet  epochs,  and 
WM  thus  greatest  during  the  early  hunting  period.  The  Esqui- 
maux may  be  regarded  as  being  still  in  this  stage,  and  doubtless 
tbtir  capacity  to  digest  large  quantities  of  animal  food  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  average  man. 

The  ability  to  digest  vegetable  foods  in  the  raw  state,  especially 
the  coaraer  kinds,  has  steadily  diminished  from  the  simian  stage 
until  the  present  time.  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  our  simian 
aooeeton  had  special  powers  of  coping  with  cellulose,  aa  well  as 
with  the  bitter  and  acrid  constituents  met  with  in  many  vegetable 
fooda. 
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Since  before  the  discovery  of  cookery  most  of  the  vegetable 
food  was  subjected  to  prc^onged  mastication  and  in  consequence 
intimately  mixed  with  saliva,  we  may  presume  that  in  pre* 
cookery  times  salivary  digestion  was  correspondingly  active, - 
ajoi^  that  the  amylitic  power  of  the  salivary  glands  was  greater 
than  it  is  in  the  neo-man  who,  owing  to  its  softness,  masticates 
his  vegetable  food  very  little.  We  must  suppose  that  during 
the  entire  cookery  period  there  has  been  a  wamng  of  the  function 
of  mastication. 

Seeing,  moreover,  that  up  to  this  period  very  little  crude 
starch  entered  the  stomach,  we  may  assume  that  in  pre-cookery 
times  the  digestive  organs  were  intolerant  of  large  quantities 
of  starch,  but  that  after  the  introduction  of  cookery  their  ability 
to  deal  with  it  steadily  increased,  becoming  ultimately  greatest 
in  those  communities  which,  like  the  Hindus,  subsist  mainly  on 
v^etable  food. 

The  recent  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  is 
probably  leading  to  a  similar  increase  in  the  power  to  digest 
sugar. 

These  adaptations  have  taken  place  by  natural  selection, 
e.g.  by  the  survival  of  certain  types,  a  process  which,  indeed,  we 
may  see  going  on  under  our  very  eyes.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
starch-deluged  and  bottle-fed  children  are  in  our  own  country 
yearly  weeded  out,  those  best  adapted  to  this  mode  of  feeding 
surviving  and  handing  down  their  peculiar  digestive  traits  to 
their  ofitepring. 

The  adaptations  referred  to  are  congenital  and  racial,  but  in 
considering  man's  digestive  capacity  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  his 
extraordinary  personal  adaptability  to  different  kinds  of  food,  a 
characteristic  which  has  doubtless  been  acquired  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  has  given  him  considerable  advantage  over  other 
animals  in  that  struggle. 

Of  all  anirnsls  the  frugivorous  mixed  feeders  exhibit  the  great- 
est adaptability  to  different  kinds  of  diet.  The  herbivora  have 
difficulty  in  digesting  any  food  other  than  vegetable,  while  the 
camivora  experience  a  similar  difficulty  in  digesting  (in  the  raw 
state  at  least)  any  but  animal  food ;  among  the  mixed  frugi- 
vorous  feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  digestive  capacity 
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16  considerable,  being  widest  in  that  most  omniyoroua  of  mixed 
feeders,  man,  and  it  La  largely  on  this  account  that  he  has  been 
able  to  range  far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  and  adapt  himself  to 
the  different  kinds  of  food  afforded  by  different  regions.  Thus 
some,  like  the  Esquimaux,  have  come  to  be  almost  pure  animal 
feeders,  and  others,  like  the  high  caste  Hindus,  to  be  pure 
vegetarians. 

That  man  quite  early  in  his  philogenesis  acquired  great 
digestive  adaptability  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  anthro- 
poid apes  can  be  made  to  subsist  on  a  diet  veiy  like  that  of 
neo-man,  though  doubtless  man^s  capability  in  this  respect 
has  considerably  increased  since  simian  times. 

This  readiness  of  adaptation  needs  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  for  it  shows  that  there  is  no  fixed  stereotyped  dietary 
normal  to  man,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  animals  like  the  herbivora 
and  the  camivora,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  adapting  himself 
to  many  and  widely  varying  systems  of  diet,  as  is  well  attested 
by  the  very  different  dietetic  customs  prevailing  in  different 
countries. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their 
digestive  idiosyncrasies.  We  meet  with  some,  e.g.  who  exhibit 
A  natural  tendency  to  vegetarianism  and  a  dislike  of  animal 
food,  and  others  who,  though  not  objecting  to  animal  food,  have 
some  difficulty  in  coping  with  any  but  small  quantities,  especi- 
ally when  in  the  form  of  "  meat.''  Such  persons,  arguing 
irom  themselves,  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  man  is  by  nature 
vegetarian  and  to  decry  all  animal  food  as  poisonous  to  him,  the 
real  truth  probably  being  that  their  vegetarian  leanings  are 
atavistic  in  character — survivals  from  a  far-off  frugivorous  past. 

Stractare* — Though  the  functional  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  digestive  system  of  the  evolving  man  have  neces- 
sarily a  structural  basis,  those  changes  are,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  detected,  far  less  marked  than  might  perhaps  be  expected. 
Tiiare  is  a  notable  general  resemblance  between  the  digestive 
cMgans  of  man  and  of  the  great  apes,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
Hum  organs  in  man  have  undergone  very  little  visible  change 
BKDoe  simian  times.  One  of  their  most  striking  anatomical 
differences  is  in  the  valvulae  conniventes,  which  in  the  apes  are 
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TodimentAiy  only.  •  Anoiher  profidimced  dtfferMioe  is  tli»  gioateir 
tmtnctilarily  of  the  •8imiati''fttoiiutch,  a  ohavaoter'whiohfito  it  %c> 
oope  with  the  ooftrae  vspieties  of  vegetable'  tissue  which  enter  so 
iargelj  into  the  food  of  the  spes. 

We  are,  m^yrtunately,  not  aMe  to  state  mintit^ly  hi  whtfrt; 
respects  the  digestiTe  orguis  of  existing  pre<^biculttiri8ts  diffex' 
anatomically  from  those  of  the  neo-man.  It  is  probable  that  tbo- 
digestire  tube  is  larger  and  more  mnsotdarin  tiie  former  case. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  apes  is  the  same  as  for  man,  thougb 
the  teeth  of  the  former  are  larger  and  stronger  l^ian  those  of  th& 
latter,  and  therefore  adapted  for  coarser  and  more  vigorous  work- 
Since  man,  before  he  learnt  to  break  up  the  cellulose  frame- 
work of  ins  T^etable  food  by  cooking,  grinding,  and  other 
means,  was  compelled  to  make  vigorous  use  of  his  maxillarjr 
apparatus,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  pre-cookery  period  his  jaws 
and  teeth  were  correspondingly  strong  and  massiVe,  but  when, 
with  the  discovery  of  artificial  mear  s  of  disintegrating  the  cellulose,, 
mastication  was  in  great  measure  relieved  of  one  of  its  chief  func- 
tions, they  began  to  get  smaller,  while  dental  caries,  hitiierto 
almost  unknown,  became  less  rare,  invading  chiefly  the   third 
molars  ("wisdom**  teeth).    Again,  as  the  effect  of  agriculture 
was  to  rekiuce  the  cellulose  constituents  bf  vegetable  food  and  t^us 
to  render  it  more-easy  of  mastication,  we  find  the  jaws  «nd  -teeth 
further  diminishing  in  size  during  the  agricultural  period 'and 
diseases  of  the  teeth  increasing  in  frequency.    iTiese  fefifeots 
were  not,   however,  pronounced  during  the- early  agricultural 
epoch,  partly  because  man  still  continued  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
vegetable  food,  and  partly  also  because  much  of  his  cooked 
vegetable  food  needed,  owing  to  its  coarseness,  considerable 
mastication.    It  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  the  neo-agricultural 
stage  that  the  effect  upon  jaws  and  teeth  of  food  art^cially 
produced  and  prepared  becomes  pronounced.    In  consequence 
of  the  softness  of  modem  food  the   jaw  does  not  grow  to  its 
normal  siee,  with  the  result  that  the  teeth,  whose  growth  is  not 
affected  to  the  same  extent,  are  often  unable  to  take  up  their 
normal  positions.     For  these  and  other  reasons  associated  with 
the   softness  of  the  modem  vegetable  dietary  dental  diseases 
have  assumed  alarming  proportions. 
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Thb  Sbasonal  Rotation  of  Food 

A  minor  point,  but  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is 
Ihat  change  of  season  once  had,  and  on  the  diet  of  the  pre-cibi- 
culturists  still  has,  a  much  greater  influence  than  on  our  own  to-day. 
The  food  of  the  former  varies  from  month  to  month,  nay,  even 
from  week  to  week.  Thus  we  find  the  Califomians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  eating  the  bark  of  trees,  then  clover,  next  roots, 
and  about  the  middle  of  summer,  salmon  ;  after  that  various 
kinds  of  seeds  come  into  season,  then  manzanita  berries  and  pinon 
nuta,  and  finally  acorns,  while  game  and  vermin  of  various  kinds 
are  oonsumed  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  such  pronounced 
seasonal  rotation  of  food  among  communities  living  in  the  modem 
cibicultural  age.  With  the  manifold  facilities  at  our  disposal 
for  artificially  producing,  storing,  and  rapidly  conveying  food 
ftom  place  to  place,  we  modems  are  able  to  subsist  upon  much 
the  same  kind  of  food  throughout  the  year.  Butcher's  meat, 
birds,  fish,  bread,  rice,  milk,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  and  some 
vegetables — e.g.  potatoes — are  available  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
only  in  respect  of  highly  perishable  vegetable  foods,  such  as 
^;reen  vegetables  and  certain  fruits,  that  the  influence  of  season 
znakee  itself  decidedly  felt,  and  this  influence  is  every  year 
becomiiig  less  and  less,  as  new  methods  of  storage  are  devised  and 
more  rapid  means  of  transit  provided. 


CONCLUSIONS 


^p         We  can  now  summarize  some  of  the  more  important  practical 
truths  which  the  study  of  man's  dietetic  past  teaches  us. 

1.  Tlie  fact  that  man  has  evolved  from  the  ape  on  a  highly 
earmvoroas  diet  at  once  disposes  of  the  contention  so  constantly 
put  forward  by  the  unreflecting,  that  he  is  essentially  vegetarian 
6y  fia<irr«,  and  that  "  meat  "  and  other  animal  foods  are  neces- 
sarily harmfol  to  him.  Doubtless  there  are  some  who  cannot 
lolenito  ineat^  and  to  whom  a  diet  largely,  if  not  entirely,  vege- 
larten  ia  the  moei  suited,  but  such  persons  are  exceptional, 
and  it  may  be  added  subnormal,  in  respect  of  digestion  and  meta- 
boliaiD.     "  Meat "  and  other  kinds  of  animal  food   are   often 
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credit-ed  with  being  the  cause  of  ill-health  when  the  saccharide 
constituents  of  the  diet  are  equally,  if  not  more,  responsible,  for  in 
many  cases  in  which  improved  health  follows  upon  the  curtailment 
of  animal  food  an  equally  good,  perhaps  even  a  better,  result 
could  be  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  saccharides.  Again,  it  ■ 
is  often  contended  that  centenarians  owe  their  great  age  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  of  their  having  always  eaten  sparingly  of 
meat,  whereas  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they  have  been 
just  as  moderate  in  regard  to  the  other  items  of  their  food — indeed, 
that  they  have  observed  moderation  in  most  things.  ■ 

2.  The  fact  that  right  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  ' 
period  man's  supply  of  sugar  was  scanty,  whereas  during  it  and 
especially  within  recent  times,  it  has  been  enormously  increased, 
suggests  that  ill-health  may  often  result  from  its  excessive  con- 
sumption. Experience  proves  this  to  be  the  case  ;  we  are  often 
able  to  effect  great  improvement  in  health  simply  by  reducing 
the  intake  of  sugar. 

3.  Since  in  pre-cookery  times  practically  all  the  starchy 
food  had  to  be  laboriously  masticated  in  order  to  break  up  the 
non-digestible  ceUulose  portion,  any  starch  ingested  underwent 
thorough  insalivation,  with  the  result  that  it  was  to  a  large  extent 
digested  in  the  mouth  and  only  a  small  quantity  entered  the 
stomach  in  the  crude  form.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
combined  influences  we  have  seen  at  work,  not  only  is  the  propor- 
tion of  starch  in  vegetable  food  much  higher  than  it  used  to  be — 
some  foods  consisting,  indeed,  of  practically  pure  starch — but 
this  substance  is  for  the  most  part  consumed  in  a  form  so  soft 
that  it  slips  into  the  stomach  without  having  undergone  any 
buccal  digestion  whatever.  As  a  result  the  stomach  is  apt  to  M 
be  burdened  with  an  excess  of  crude  starch  leading  to  disturbance 
of  digestion,  disorder  of  the  blood,  and  impairment  of  nutrition. 

4.  The  facts  that  within  recent  times  the  supply  of  vegetable 
food  has  increased  more  than  that  of  animal  food,  that  the  soft- 
ness of  modem  vegetable  food  favours  its  excessive  consumption, 
and  that  enormous  quantities  of  pure  sugar  are  accessible,  prepare 
us  for  the  conclusion  that  the  neo-man  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  highly  saccharide  vegetable  food  than  from  an 
excess  of  animal  food.     As  a  matter  of  experience  we  can,  on 
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the  whole,  do  more  good  by  curtailing  saccharides  than  by  cut- 
ting down  animal  food,  and  this  even  in  such  diseases  as  gout 
and  megrim. 

5.  Animal  and  vegetable  food  stand  in  sharp  contrast  as 
regards  the  need  of  mastication.  In  the  raw  state  the  former 
does  not  require  any  mastication  while  the  latter  needs 
a  great  deal.  The  camivora  do  not  masticate  their  food  ; 
their  teeth  are  adapted  to  tear  flesh  and  crush  bone, 
and  are  prevented  by  their  shape  from  executing  the  lateral 
movements  necessary  to  mastication.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  herbivora  masticate  their  food  laboriously,  with  the  object, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  breaking  up  its  cellulose  constituents. 
In  the  case  of  the  ruminants  food  which  has  been  swallowed  is 
actually  regurgitated  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-chewed  at 
leisure,  so  essential  in  their  case  is  efficient  mastication  to  proper 
digestion. 

Again,  the  effects  of  cookery  on  animal  and  on  vegetable  food 
are  opposite  as  regards  the  need  of  mastication.  By  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  animal  tissue  cooking  may  so  harden  it  as  to  make 
mastication  necessary  ;  whereas  by  rupturing  the  non-digestible 
cellulose  compartments  of  vegetable  food  (and  thus  liberating 
the  contained  starch,  etc.),  and  also  by  its  softening  influence, 
cooking  largely  does  away  with  the  mechanical  need  of  masti- 
cation. Hence  cooked  vegetable  foods,  especially  the  softer 
Tarietiee,  ca,n  be,  and  often  are,  swallowed  without  any  more  than 
a  pretence  at  mastication,  with  the  result  that  the  jaws  are  not 
properly  exercised  nor  the  starch  properly  insalivated.  We 
■hould  therefore  insist  that  some  at  least  of  the  vegetable  food, 
especially  during  the  years  of  development,  should  be  taken  in 
forma  which  compel  adequate  mastication,  such  as  stale  bread, 
bread-crusts,  and  hard  biscuits.  Only  in  this  way  will  oppor- 
tmuty  be  afforded  for  the  normal  masticatory  instinct  to  develop, 
an  instinct  too  often  stifled  at  its  birth  by  the  prevalent  system 
of  pap-feeding. 

6.  The  fact  that  during  the  entire  period  of  his  evolution  from 
the  jamJAn  man's  vegetable  food  was  eaten  raw,  whereas  at  the 
pnaent  time  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  cooked,  suggests  that  good 
may  often  result  from  increasing  the  proportion  of  raw  vegetable 
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food,  such  as  apples,  bananas,  nuts,  and  salads,  all  of  which 
should  be  thoroughly  masticated. 

7.  The  fact  also  that  our  vegetable  food  is  so  very  much  more 
concentrated  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  suggests 
the  advijiabihty  of  includiug  a  due  proportion  of  bulky  vegetable 
foods  in  our  dietary. 

8.  The  food  of  primitive  man  was  simple,  consisting  of  animal 
and  vegetable  tiBsues  in  their  natural  state  ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  not  subjected  to  elaborate  processes  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  pleasing  the  palate.  Though  it  is  not  desirable  on  this  pointy 
any  more  than  on  any  other,  to  aim  at  a  rigid  simpUcity,  yet  the 
ideal  dietary  is  in  the  main  a  simple  one. 

9.  Before  the  period  of  fixed  agriculture  the  quantity  of  food 
was  not  in  excess  of  physiological  requirements,  for  though  primi- 
tive man  doubtless  had  his  bouts  of  gourmandizing,  he  also  had 
his  intervals  of  enforced  starvation ;  moreover  the  constant 
food  quest  entailed  an  active  mode  of  life  which  rendered  chronic 
over-eating  impossible.  There  might  be  abundance  of  game, 
but  it  had  to  be  hunted ;  the  rivers  might  teem  with  fish,  but 
the  fijsh  had  to  be  caught ;  seeds  and  roots  might  be  plentiful, 
but  they  had  to  be  gathered.  Hence,  though  in  seasons  of  plenty 
primitive  man  may  have  grown  plump,  obesity  was  practically 
unknown.  These  considerations  suggest  that  though  man  is  none 
the  worse^  and  may,  indeed,  be  all  the  better,  for  occasional 
dietetio  indulgence,  strict  moderation  in  eating  is  the  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at. 

10.  The  fact  that  man  is  descended  from  an  ancestry  whose 
diet  has  for  long  ages  varied  considerably  throughout  the  year 
in  all  temperate  latitudes,  helps  to  explain  the  evil  effects  of 
monotony  in  diet,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  introducing 
variety  into  it. 

11.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  his  dietetic  past  that  the 
digestive  system  of  man  is  highly  adaptable,  and  that  conse- 
quently his  dietary  is  not  stereotyped  as  it  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  but  is  capable  of  being  modified 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 


To  put  briefly  the  chief  lessons  to  be  learnt  from    man*. 
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dietetic  histoiy :  The  ideal  dietary  should  be  simple  in  quality 
and  moderate  in  quantity.  It  should  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion, say  from  a  quarter  to  a  third,  of  animal  food.  Animal 
food  requires  little  chewing ;  most  raw  vegetable  food,  and  all 
cooked  starchy  foods  require  a  great  deal.  Hence  it  is  advisable 
to  give  most  of  the  starchy  foods  in  a  form  compelling  vigorous 
mastication,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  vegetable  food  should  be 
consumed  uncooked.  Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  an 
excess  of  sugar.  The  diet  should  not  be  monotonous.  Water 
should  be  the  staple  drink  and  should  not  be  taken  with  food. 

But  while  these  are  safe  general  rules  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  marked  dietetic  idiosyncrasies  are  met  with,  and  that 
men  individually  display  considerable  adaptability  as  regards 
different  kinds  of  food.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  a  stereotyped  dietary  for  man,  nor  if  it  were  would 
it  be  advisable,  since  his  dietetic  adaptability  is  an  advantage  to 
the  race. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DIGESTION,  ABSORPTION, 
AND  NUTRITION 

By  E.  I.  Sprigos,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P 

The  energy  needed  for  the  various  activities  of  the  body  is 
furnished  by  the  processes  of  oxidation  which  take  place  in 
every  hving  cell.  The  oxygen  used  is  obtained  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  chemical  substances  oxidized  are  derived  from 
materials  taken  into  the  body,  which  we  call  food.  The  consti- 
tuents of  the  food  are,  however,  seldom  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  absorption  into  the  blood,  and  before  this  can  be  effected 
they  undergo  a  series  of  chemical  and  physical  changes  known 
•a  digestion.  Tlie  products  of  digestion  are  then  taken  up  by 
oella  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  and  passed  into  the  blood  in 
tike  process  of  absorption :  this  is  not  a  simple  transference  of 
a  given  substance  across  the  aUmentary  mucous  membrane, 
bat  itself  includes  chemical  change.  Further,  the  materiaU 
Aboorbed  from  the  intestines  into  the  circulating  blood  are 
not  even  then  in  a  form  entirely  suitable  for  oxidation  in  a 
cell,  but  have  to  suffer  later  transformations  which  are  comprised 
in  the  term  assimilation.  The  molecules  finally  presented  to 
the  living  protoplasm  may  be  oxidized  rapidly  for  the  sake  of 
the  energy  thus  set  free,  or  may  be  built  up  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  into  the  tissues  of  the  ceU. 

The  term  metabolism  is  used  to  designate  all  the  chemical 
pTocceaee  occurring  in.  the  tissues  of  the  body  ;  it  includes  build- 
ing op,  assimilative,  or  anabolic  processes,  and  breaking  down, 
or  katabolic  processes,  whether  they  take  place  in  the  essential 
ptotoplaamic  structure  or  in  the  tissue  fluids  which  bathe  the 
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Since  the  body  is  continually'  oxidizing  its  own  substance, 
the  materials  supplied  to  the  cells  must,  besides  being  capable 
of  oxidation,  contain  the  elements  necessarj'  to  replace  the 
tissues  as  they  are  broken  down.  The  degree  to  which  a  cell 
uses  its  own  substance  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  body 
and  the  supplies  of  new  material.  If  nutrition  is  adequate 
and  the  calls  made  upon  the  cell  not  excessive,  the  cell  will  be 
able  to  furnish  energy  from  the  oxidizable  substances  avail- 
able, and  the  demand  upon  its  own  tissue  will  be  minimal.  In 
starvation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  its  own  substance,  using  the  less  essential  tissues  first. 
The  food  has  thus  to  fulfil  two  functions,  first,  to  supply  the 
necessary  elements  for  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  secondly, 
to  furnish  energy  for  the  activities  of  the  body.  We  may  refer 
to  these  by  speaking  of  the  metabolism  o!  structure  and  the 
metabolism  of  fimction. 

In  the  study  of  dietetics  it  is  of  great  importance  that  these 
two  purposes  to  which  food  may  be  put  should  be  clearly  borne 
in  mind. 

The  metabolism  o!  structure  includes  the  building  up  of 
the  tissues  and  organs,  the  replacement  of  such  portions  of 
them  as  are  continually  being  disintegrated,  and  the  transforma- 
tions which  these  portions  undergo  before  they  are  excreted. 
Both  inorganic  and  organic  substances  are  required  for  this 
purpose  ;  the  inorganic,  such  as  mineral  salts  and  water,  furnish 
no  energy,  but  are  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  as  the  organic  proteins  which  are  built  up 
into  living  protoplasm. 

The  metabolism  of  ftmction  is  concerned  with  the  furnishing 
of  energy  for  the  performance  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
various  organs.  For  this,  one  or  more  of  the  organic  food-stuffs, 
protein,  carbo-hydrate,  or  fat  is  necessary. 

Protein  can  therefore  play  two  parts  :  it  is  essential  to  the 
structure  of  the  body  because  the  animal  can  obtain  the  nitro- 
genous materials  necessary  to  form  protoplasm  from  no  other 
source  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  not  needed  for 
the  growth  or  repair  of  tissue  it  can  be  oxidized  and  set  energy 
free. 
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The  term  digestion  is  applied  to  all  those  processes  by  which 
the  food  substances  are  converted  into  a  convenient  form  for 
absorption.  Digestion  is  carried  on  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
This,  regarded  simply,  is  a  hollow  muscular  tube  richly  supplied 
with  blood  vessels,  having  its  mucous  surface  bathed  with  juices 
yielded  by  glands,  and  lined  by  epithelium  from  which  these 
glands  are  developed  and  which  along  a  great  part  of  its  length 
is  poflsesfled  of  the  special  property  of  absorbing  nutritive  matter. 
Tlie  food  is  exposed  to  the  digestive  juices  at  particular  regions 
in  its  passage  along  the  muscular  tube,  and  the  chemical  changes 
which  it  undergoes  are  brought  about  by  the  action  of  ferments 
contained  in  these  juices.  The  structure  of  the  alimentary 
canal  as  well  as  the  ferments  provided  in  the  secretions  differ 
in  various  animals  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  A 
diversity  of  structure  is  shown  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  digestive  tube  by  the  teeth*  Carnivorous  animals  have 
long  canines  for  securing  and  tearing  their  food.  The  herbi- 
Tora  are' provided  with  more  molars,  having  a  broad  grinding 
surface  suitable  for  the  prolonged  chewing  which  vegetable 
foods  require  to  bring  them  to  a  semi-fluid  consistence  and  to 
sepanite  the  fibre  so  that  the  digestive  secretions  may  thor- 
oughly permeate  the  mass.  Animals  feeding  on  insects  have 
upper  and  lower  incisors  which  accurately  fit  one  another.  In 
man  the  teeth  are  of  the  omnivorous  type  and  are  suited  both 
for  cutting  and  tearing  and  for  grinding.  The  importance  of  the 
thorough  mastication  of  the  food  is  shown  by  the  frequency 
with  which  indigestion  follows  when  the  food  is  eaten  too 
rapidly  or  the  teeth  are  lost. 

The  food,  in  the  process  of  chewing,  is  brought  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  saliva,  produced  from  the  parotid,  sub-maxil- 
lary and  sub-lingual  glands  and  from  numerous  small  glands  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  sahvary  glands 
are  of  especial  historical  interest,  for  their  ducts  were  the  first 
channels  from  pure  secretory  digestive  glands  to  be  discovered. 
^atof  the  sub-maxillary  gland  was  found  by  Wirsong  in  1642,  but 
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its  signifioance  was  first  recognized  by  Wharton  ten  years  later 
and  described  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
The  mixture  of  saliva  from  the  different  glands  is  an  alkaline 
fluid  containing  J- 1  per  cent  of  solids,  consisting  of  mucin, 
a  little  protein  and  inorganic  salts  and  a  ferment  ptyalin 
belonging  to  the  class  of  amylases,  which  have  tlie  power  of 
effecting  the  conversion  of  starch  to  sugar.  The  uses  of  saliva 
are  mechanical  and  chemical.  The  solid  food  is  mixed  with  it 
in  mastication  and  made  into  a  semi-fluid  mass  which  can  easUy 
be  swallowed.  In  the  whale,  whose  food  and  pharynx  do  not 
need  to  be  lubricated  by  a  secretion,  the  salivary  glands  are 
rudimentary.  The  sahva,  by  keeping  the  mouth  moist,  is 
alao  a  great  aid  to  articulation. 

The  time  which  the  food  stays  in  the  mouth  is  so  short  in 
man  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  sahva  cannot  be  at  all  com- 
plete, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  action  of  ptyalin  upon  boiled 
starch  is  a  rapid  one.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  salivary 
digestion  proceeds  in  the  stomach  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  food  has  been  swallowed. 

The  secretion  of  saUva  is  brought  about  reflexly  by  food,  and 
this  before  any  of  it  is  put  into  the  mouth.  Tlie  sight,  the  smell, 
and  even  the  thought  of  food  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  flow,  pro- 
vided that  the  individual  be  hungry.  Mechanical  stimulation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  has  no  effect,  but  food,  and 
other  substances  with  a  strong  taste,  produce  a  copious  secretion.*! 
Of  the  four  primitive  tastes,  acids  are  the  most  effective,  then 
Baits,  then  bitters  and  then  sugar,  Pawlow  has  found  in  the 
dog  that  the  nature  of  the  saliva  differs  with  that  of  the  food — 
meat,  for  instance,  calls  forth  a  juice  which  is  rich  in  mucin  ; 
the  dog  does  not  thoroughly  masticate  meat  but  simply  lubri- 
cates it  with  tills  mucinous  fluid  and  swallows  it.  If  some  dry 
material  be  put  into  the  mouth,  the  saliva  produced  is  watery 
and  contains  but  little  mucin.  These  differences  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  different  salivary  glands  produce  different 
kinds  of  secretion,  that  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  containing 
much  mucin,  being  poured  out  when  meat  is  taken  into  the 
mouth,  wliilst  when  a  plentiful  supply  of  fluid  is  required 
dilute  some  dry  material,  the  watery  secretion  of  the 
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gland  IB  provided.  Malloizel  reports  that  the  psychical  flow 
of  juice  which  follows  the  sight  of  food  also  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  food,  a  secretion  rich  in  mucin  being  poured  into  the  mouth 
of  a  hungry  dog  at  the  sighl  of  meat. 

The  act  of  deglutition  is  begun  by  an  ordered  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharyns, 
which  surround  the  mass  of  food  or  of  fluid  and  force  it  into 
the  CBflophagus.  No  other  route  is  open,  for  the  naso-pharynx 
and  the  larynx  are  both  shut  off  by  special  muscular  arrange- 
ments. The  food  is  then  grasped  by  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
gullet  and  passed  down  into  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  fluid 
the  expulsion  into  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  can  be  heard 
with  the  stethoscope  over  the  lower  dorsal  spine,  or  the  epigas- 
trium, and  by  this  means  it  was  ascertained  that  the  course 
down  the  oesophagus  occupies  about  6  seconds.  This  has 
been  confirmed  by  watching  the  passage  of  a  bismuth  mixture 
"with  the  X-rays,  the  average  time  between  the  commencement 
of  swallowing  and  the  expulsion  into  the  stomach  having  been 
found  by  Hertz  to  be  between  6  and  6  seconds,  though  there 
la  considerable  variation  in  this  time  both  between  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  person.  The  transit  is  much  quicker 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  OBsophagus,  the  muscle  of  which 
is  striated,  and  slower  below  where  it  is  unstriated,  about  half 
the  time  being  taken  up  in  going  through  the  cardiac  orifice. 
Herts  found  that  a  solid  dry  mass,  such  as  a  cachet  of  bismuth 
carbonate,  was  passed  down  very  slowly  indeed,  unless  well 
loMcated  with  saliva,  and  on  one  occasion  took  as  long  as  15 
mimiiee  to  reach  the  cardia,  the  subject  of  the  experiment  being, 
hotrever,  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  successfully 
swallowed,  and  quite  unconscious  of  its  presence  in  the  oeso- 
phagus. Such  a  delay  does  not  take  place  with  ordinary 
masticaied  food. 

As  soon  as  the  food  reaches  the  stomach  digestion  proper 
begins.  In  this  process  the  food  is  first  rendered  soluble  and 
secondly  converted  into  a  form  suitable  for  absorption.  It 
is  not  sufiBcient  for  the  materials  to  be  broken  down  and 
dissolved.  They  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  int^estinal 
w^ls   nnless  certain   definite   compounds   are   formed.      Thus^ 
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all  the  carbo-hydrates,  snch  as  starch,  f^jcogen^  dextrin,  maltose, 
cane  sugar,  and  milk  sugar,  must  be  hydrolyzed  to  monosac- 
charides, such  as  dextrose,  levuloee,  and  galactose.  Fats  are 
broken  up  into  glycerine  and  fatty  adds.  Proteins  are  hydro- 
lyzed to  a  large  number  of  products  belonging  to  the  class  of 
aminoacids. 

These  changes  are  effected  by  feniientl.  Proteins  are 
attacked  in  the  stomach  by  pepsin  which  hydrolyzes  them  to 
the  hydrated  proteins,  albmnoses  and  peptone.  These  substances 
would  be  broken  down  still  further  by  pepsin  but  the  passage 
of  the  chyme  into  the  small  intestine  removes  them  from  its  in- 
fluence and  brings  them  under  that  of  the  powerful  proteolytic 
ferment  trypsin,  which  is  more  far  reaching  in  its  effects  than 
pepsin,  breaking  down  protein  through  albmnoses  and  peptone 
into  the  aminoacids  of  which  the  molecule  is  built.  A  third 
ferment,  erepsin,  is  contained  in  the  succus  entericus  and  uds 
in  the  disintegration  of  albmnoses  and  peptone  to  aminoacids. 

Starches  are  attacked  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  with  the 
formation  of  the  polysaccharide  dextrin  and  the  disaccharide 
maltose.  Very  small  quantities  of  dextrose  are  also  formed. 
In  the  small  intestine  the  carbo-hydrates  are  digested  by  the 
powerful  amylase  (amylopsin)  of  the  pancreatic  juice  which 
forms  maltose  and  a  little  dextrose.  The  succus  entericus 
contains  a  maltase  converting  maltose  to  dextrose,  an  invertase 
converting  cane  sugar  to  dextrose  and  levulose,  and  a  lactase 
converting  lactose  to  dextrose  and  galactose. 

Fats  are  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  by  a  lipase  of 
weak  action  in  the  stomach  and  by  a  much  stronger  one,  steapsin, 
in  the  small  intestine. 

The  ferments  are  of  the  highest  importance,  for  not  only 
do  they  play  the  chief  part  in  the  chemical  changes  which 
food  suffers  in  the  digestive  canal,  but  it  is  in  all  probability 
by  similar  agents  that  the  nutritional  processes  of  the  body 
as  a  whole  are  carried  on.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
briefly  their  general  properties.  Ferments  have  not  been 
separated  in  a  pure  form,  and  we  know  little  of  their 
structure.  This  is  because  the  actual  amount  of  the  ferments 
present  in  any  solution  is  extremely  small  and  because  they  are 
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,      leiy  unstable  ;   even  if  a  large  quantity  of  a  fluid  having  a 
■  ftnng  ferment  action  be  taken  for  analysis,  by  the  time  that 
'      the  proteins  and  other  bodies  accompanying  the  ferment  are 
lemoved  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.     As  far 
!       If  \a»  been  ascertained   ferments    generally  contain  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  similar  in  structure  to  the 
bodies  upon  which  they  act.     They  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
external  influences,  being   easily  destroyed  by   heat,  and  very 
liuoeptible  to  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  ;    pepsin,  for  instance, 
is  only  active  in  an  acid  medium  and  trypsin  in  an  alkaline. 
AH  the«e  ferments  act  by  a  process  of  hydrolysis,  that  is  to 
«iy,  \ht  molecules  upon  which  they  exert  their  influence  take 
op  v&ker  and  break  down  into  simpler  bodies.     This  method  of 
dkintegration  is  not  in  any  way  peculiar  to  ferment  action. 
Weak  acids  or  alkalies  will   cause  hydrolysis  of  proteins  and 
itAfcbea.      At  ordinary  temperatures  the  change  is  small  but  it 
it  macb   greater  at   boiling   point.     Boiling   water   alone  will 
lirdrolyse    many    substances,   and    even   cold    water   does   so, 
although  very  slowly.     But  the  characteristic  of  ferment  action 
is  ih&t  the  hydrolytic  change  is  produced  with  great  rapidity 
aad  At  ordinary  temperatures,  each   ferment  having  an  opti- 
mum temperature   which,   in   the  cases    we   are  discussing,   is 
thai  of  the  body.     This  may  be  illustrated  by   the   following 
ezperimeots.     The  hydrolysis    of    a  solution  of    muscle   pro- 
Uatm  in   4   per   cent     hydrochloric    acid   is   accompanied    in 
the   early    stages    of   the    digestion   by    a   faU    in   the    viscos- 
^ity  of  the  solution  which  may  be  measured  by  the  time  taken 
^^J  a  given  quantity  of  the  fluid  to  flow  through  a  capillary 
tube.    In  tome  observations  of  this  kind  the  writer  found  that 
tbe  diange  produced  by  pepsin  in  a  few  hours  at  body  tempera- 
tare  WM  greater  than  that  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone 
in  dsyi  at  the  same  temperature  or  in  months  at  ordinary  tem- 
pcfmlom.    Sobotances  which  possess  the  property  of  hastening 
rhrtnif]  reaction  without  being  themselves  affected  are  known 
Af    cataJysers.     To    this    class    the    ferments    belong.      They 
act  by  rendering  the  transition  from  one  molecule  to  another 
9My,  and   have   been    likened    to   a   ladder   by    the   help   of 
vhicb  it  is  possible  to  get  over  a  wall.     The    ladder   does 
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not  supply  any  energy  and  can  be  used  an  indefinite  number 
of  times  without  sulfering  change,  and  the  same  ia  true  in  a 
general  sense  of  the  whole  class  of  catalyzers.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  ferments  are  specific  in  their  action  ;  each  one  can 
only  attack  substances  of  a  definite  chemical  structure  and 
moreover,  in  the  case  of  isomeric  substances,  only  those  having 
the  same  stereo-chemical  arrangement  of  their  molecules.  The 
vmy  in  which  theee  substances  act  is  the  subject  of  reaearch 
at  the  present  time>  It  seems  probable  that  a  ferment  com- 
bilM9  with  the  material  it  affect«3  known  as  the  substrate,  and 
that  this  combination  then  takes  up  water  and  breaks  down 
into  simpler  molecules,  setting  free  the  ferment  which  can  then 
combine  with  another  portion  of  the  substrate.  This  is  sup- 
ported, as  Baylisa  has  shown,  by  the  time  relations  of  ferment 
action  at  different  concentrations.  The  likelihood  of  snch 
a  combination  is  also  upheld  by  the  fact  that  a  ferment  can 
resist  the  notion  of  heat  to  a  much  greater  degree  when  in 
the  presence  of  its  substrate.  Invertase,  for  instance,  is 
destro^tMl  at  60*  C,  but  when  mixed  with  cane  sugar  can 
Mur>'ive  a  temperature  2A**  higher.  ■ 

The  products  of  ferment  activity  have  a  retarding  effect 
upon  tlie  reaction  ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  thoae 
products  exert  this  inhibition  which  have  a  definite  stereo- 
chemical structure  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  may  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  ferment.  Thus  the  activity  of  the  lactase  which 
hydrolyzes  lactose  to  glucose  and  galactose  is  hindered  by 
galactose  but  not  by  glucose. 

It  is  possible  that  the  combination  between  a  ferment  and 
its  substrata  is  similar  to  that  occurring  between  a  toxin  and 
an  anti-toxin  or  a  lysin  and  anti-lysin.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Ehrlic'h  a  toxin  is  a  molecule  with  a  side  chain,  called  the 
haptophore  group,  which  can  hook  on  to  a  tissue  molecule,  and 
another  side  chain,  the  toxophore  group,  to  which  the  poisonous 
action  of  the  toxin  is  due.  The  antitoxin  is  supposed  to 
neutralize  the  toxin  by  combining  viith  the  haptophore  group 
which  is  therefore  prevented  from  attaching  itself  to  the 
tissues.  Evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  combination    between  a  toxin  and  an  anti-toxin  is  not 
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W  a  chemical  one.     For  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of 

toiin  may  be  neutralized  by  a  definite  quantity  of  anti-toxin, 

but  II  the  solution  be  diluted  the  neutralization  is  no  longer 

'••M'*^    This   and    other    considerations    suggest    that    the 

WBiblnation  may  belong  to  a  class  of  reactions  partly  physical 

n*  Diture,  kiio\m  as  the  phenomena  of  adsorption,  which  have 

w*B  obserred  in  substances  in  the  colloid  state,  that  is  to  say, 

^'MBUtiqg  of  aggregates  of  molecules  with  a  very  large  amount 

<^fmlice.    Near   the   surface   of   such  suspended  aggregates 

*te  ooQceotration  of  molecules  dissolved  in  the  solution  is  dif- 

"Wit  to  that  elsewhere  and  this  affects  the  velocity  of  reactions 

^'kiog  place  between  them.    Now  the  food-stuffs  upon  which 

^tenents  act  are  colloid  in  nature,  and  it  is  probable  that 

tb  iienziente  are  too,  and  if  this  be  so,  it  may  be  found  that  the 

■ode  of  operation  of  the  ferments  of  the  body  belongs  to  this 

pfayiioo-chemical  group  of  reactions. 

We  may  now  follow  the  food-stuffs  through  the  stomach 
ud  iottttines.  The  food  material  passed  from  the  gullet  into 
^  stomach  lies  in  the  cardiac  part  or  fundus.  In  this  mass 
•Ihraiy  digestion  goes  on  for  a  considerable  time.  Hensay  found 
*hltin  healthy  young  people  60-80  percent  of  the  carbohydrate 
ibod  laken  was  dissolved  in  the  stomach  in  one-half  to  three- 
qurters  of  an  hour.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  rabbits, 
fniua-pigB,  and  cats  salivary  digestion  goes  on  for  a  considerable 
tinein  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach.  In  horses,  pigs,  and  rats, 
lb  jMoe  is  true,  but  in  these  animals  the  cardiac  glands  do 
fte  acid.  The  action  of  ptyalin  is  stopped  by  the 
hloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  juice  begins  to 
^  aecieted  even  before  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  It 
4>ii  not,  however,  permeate  the  mass  of  food  lying  at  the 
cwdiac  end  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  only  attacking  the  outer 
potbu  which,  as  they  become  semi-fluid,  are  squeezed  on  into 
^  pyloric  part  of  the  organ. 

gastzio  juice  is  a  clear  fluid  containing  water,   salts, 

ita,  and   •2-«4  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid.      Probably 

tie  acid  i«  combined  loosely  with  protein,  for  it  does  not  behave 

^  rMgeata  as   a   pure   solution  of   the   same  strength.     The 

\jnttace  of  acid  is    necessary  to  enable  the   ferment  pepsin  to 
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hydrolyze  protein  to  acid  albumin,  albumoses  and  peptone ; 
and  the  combination  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  protein  is  still 
able  to  exert  this  favourable  influence  upon  peptic  action. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  two  phases. 
In  the  first  place  the  thought  of  food,  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  mouth,  and  the  chewing  of  food  all  call  forth  a  flow  M 
of  juice  in  a  hungry  individual,  known  as  the  appetite  juice. 
In  a  dog  with  an  oesophageal  fistula,  through  which  the  food 
swallowed  drops  out,  large  quantities  of  juice  may  be  collected 
from  a  fistula  in  the  stomach  when  the  animal  is  allowed  to 
chew  meat.  Thorough  mastication  has  also  been  shown  to 
increase  the  amount  of  juice  in  man.  The  great  importance  of 
appetite  has  always  been  recognized  and  is  well  illustrated 
by  Pawlow's  observation  that  if  a  dog  has  been  fasting,  the 
sight  of  any  food  will  produce  gastric  juice,  whereas  if  it  has 
been  recently  fed,  and  its  appetite  abated,  there  is  only  a  flow 
if  food  be  shown  to  which  it  is  specially  partial.  The  obser- 
vations made  many  years  ago  by  Beaumont  upon  Alexis  St. 
Martin  anticipated  much  of  the  work  which  has  since  been  done. 
More  recently,  experiments  on  man  have  confirmed  many  of 
the  results  obtained  by  Pawlow  on  dogs.  If  food  be  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  without  its  knowledge,  no  juice  flows 
for  a  considerable  time.  For  example,  a  piece  of  meat  waa 
placed  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  through  a  gastric  fistiila,  and 
6  grammes  of  it  were  dissolved  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  When, 
however,  the  appetite  was  excited  by  sham  feeding,  the  food 
given  passing  out  through  an  oesophageal  fistula.  30  grammes, 
or  six  times  as  much,  of  the  meat  placed  in  the  stomach  was 
dissolved  in  an  equal  time.  Schule  has  found  that  patients  to 
whom  food  was  given  without  their  knowledge  through  a  sound, 
after  washing  out  the  stomach,  digested  but  little  of  it.  By 
a  similar  procedure  Lang  found  that  some  secretion  was  pro-  | 
duced  by  meat,  but  none  by  carbohydrate.  The  flow  of  appetite 
juice  is  excited  reflexly  through  the  vagus  nerve  ;  it  is  important 
to  note  that  any  pain  or  discomfort  inhibits  the  secretion. 

The  second  phase  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  called 
forth  in  the  stomach  itself  (Ekikins),  and  is  probably  independent 
of  all  nervous  connexions.     The  products  of  digestion  appar- 
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ently  cause  the  formation  of  some  substance  in  the  mucous 
membrane  which  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  glands  and 
stimulates  them  to  secrete.  This  method  of  exciting  secretion 
has  been  called  a  chemical  reflex,  and  the  substance  producing 
it  is  known  as  a  hormone  (Bayliss  and  Starling),  from  opfxao}, 
arouse  or  excite.  The  bodies  which  most  easily  cause  this 
second  flow  of  juice  are  the  products  of  protein  digestion,  and 
it  follows  that  the  appetite  juice  is  necessary  to  start  digestion 
in  order  that  they  may  be  formed.  Similar  bodies  are,  however, 
contained  in  meat  broth,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  stimulate 
the  second  flow  of  juice  in  man  and  in  dogs.  When  the  appe- 
tite juice  is  wanting,  broth  or  soup  may,  therefore,  act  in  some 
degree  as  a  substitute. 

The  total  amount  of  gastric  juice  produced  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  food,  but  the  rate  of  flow  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  food  ;  a  dry  food,  such  as  bread,  exciting  more  flow  in  the 
first  hour,  whereas  with  meat  and  with  milk  the  maximum 
b  reached  later. 

The  mass  of  food  lying  in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  is  gradu- 
ahy  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  muscular  wall  of  the 
cardiac  end  is  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  ;  as 
the  solid  material  becomes  fluid  it  is  squeezed  by  this  pressure 
into  the  pyloric  end.  The  division  between  the  cardiac  and 
P3rloric  parts  is  known  as  the  pyloric  antrum,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tingnishable  during  life,  though  not  in  dissecting  room  specimens  ; 
it  may  often  be  seen  in  the  post-mortem  room  ;  indeed,  the  pyloric 
part  is  sometimes  so  contracted  as  to  be  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  duodenum.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  food  has  passed 
into  the  stomach  waves  of  constriction  begin  at  the  antrum  and 
pasd  towards  the  pylorus.  Each  wave  takes  about  half  a  minute 
in  its  passage,  and  as  a  wave  starts  about  every  ten  seconds  two  or 
three  can  be  seen  in  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  at  once. 
Tbeae  energetic  contractions  of  the  pyloric  end  can  exert  a  con- 
siderable pressure  and  have  the  effect  of  moving  about  and  rubbing 
down  the  food.  Wlien  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
has  combined  with  all  the  protein  present  the  further  secretion 
oi  juice  results  in  the  presence  of  free  acid,  and  this  acid  appears 
to  atimolate  the  muscular  walls  to  yet  more  active  contractions. 
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These  movements  of  the  stomach  have  been  observed  in  the 
exposed  organ,  in  normal  anlmalfl  and  man,  and  by  means  of 
the  X-rays,  food  mixed  with  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  bismuth 
having  been  previously  given.  They  have  also  been  seen  in  the 
excised  organ  and  are  therefore  independent  of  its  nervous 
connexions.  Nevertheless,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach 
are  influenced  by  nerves,  for  stimulation  of  the  vagus  has  be«i 
shown  to  increase  the  movements ;  and  in  animals  in  which  these 
nerves  have  been  divided  the  passage  oi  food  out  of  the  stomach 
is  much  delayed.  As  the  stomach  contracts  the  body  of  the 
organ  is  lifted  up  towards  the  fixed  cardiac  orifice,  so  that  the 
pylorus  is  the  lowest  point,  and  when  it  opens  the  chyme  will 
pass  out  of  it  by  gravity.  Link  found  in  a  number  of  obser- 
vations on  man  that  the  food  was  discharged  more  rapidly  if 
the  patient  lay  on  the  right  side. 

The  rate  at  which  food  leaves  the  stomach  varies  according 
to  its  nature.  Cannon  found  with  the  X-rays  that  oarbo-hydlate 
foods,  such  as  potatoes,  begin  to  pass  through  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice without  much  delay.  Proteins,  except  egg  white,  do  not 
leave  at  all  in  the  first  half  hour,  and  pass  out  more  slowly. 
Fats  begin  to  leave  before  proteins,  but  take  a  still  longer  time 
to  be  completely  discharged.  The  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  of  considerable  interest.  It  appears  that  the  pylorus  begins 
to  open  as  soon  as  a  certain  proportion  of  free  acid  is  present. 
Carbo-hydrate  food  has  no  neutralizing  effect  upon  the  gastric 
juice  and  consequently  the  degree  of  acidity  required  to  bring 
about  relaxation  of  the  pylorus  is  soon  attained.  Proteins,  on 
the  contrary,  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  acid  first 
poured  out  must  satisfy  the  affinity  of  the  protein  before  any 
can  be  free  in  the  stomach  and  stimulate  the  pyloric  mucous 
membrane.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  proteolytic  activity 
of  pepsin  can  go  on  without  free  acid  provided  that  the  combina- 
tion of  acid  with  protein  be  present.  If  this  explanation  be  the 
true  one  we  should  expect  that  the  discharge  of  food  from  the 
stomach  would  be  delayed  by  the  addition  of  alkali  and  hastened 
by  acid,  and  this  was  found  by  Cannon  to  be  the  case. 

When  a  sufficient  degree  of  acidity  has  been  reached   the 
pylorus  opens  and  allows  a  small  portion  of  the  chyme  to  pass 
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ito  the  daodenum.    The  presence  of  acid  in  the  duodenum 
causes  a  cloeure  of  the  pylorus  (Hirsch  and  Serdjukow)  so  that 
each  portion  of  acid  chyme  which  is  squirted  into  the  duodenum 
will,  until  it  has  been  neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice,  inhibit  the  passage  of  any  more.     The  interval 
between  the  discharges  is  longer  ^ith  protein  than  with  carbo- 
hydrate, because  not  only  has  the  free  acid  to  be  neutralized  but 
also  that  in  combination.     As  soon  as  the  chyme  is  rendered 
neutral  the  inhibition  is  suspended,  the  pylorus  again  opens  in 
■    response  to  the  stimulus  still  acting  in  the  stomach  and  a  new 
^BOoiuigiiinent  of  chyme  is  forwarded.      While  this  is  going  on 
the  food  remaining  in  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is  being 
gradually  dissolved  in  its  turn  and  passed  on  to  be  churned  in 
the  pyloric  end.    The  amount  of  acid  juice  does  not  increase 
zndefinitely,  for  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  inhibits 
tbe  secretion  of  more. 
B       Fat  leaves  the  stomach  very  slowly  ;    it«  presence  in   the 
^duftdenum  has,  like  acid,  the  effect  of  causing  the  pylorus   to 
close.    Consequently    fat    does    not  accumulate    in    the    small 
tnteetine,  but   is  dealt    with   by   the  bile   and  the   pancreatic 
l[iuice  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Water  does  not  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  the  stomach  but 
**   passed  on  quickly  into  the  duodenum. 

la  the  small  intestine  the  chyme  is  mixed  with  the  pan- 
juice,  the  bile,  and  the  intestinal  juice,  which  are  poured 
'ot  into  tlie  lumen  of  the  gut  just  at  the  time  that  the  material 
^pOQ  which  they  are  to  act  arrives.     This  is  brought  about  by 

*  njoBt  interesting  mechanism  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 
^'^  indebted  to  Bayhss  and  Starling.  The  acid  of  the  chyme 
*^  it  paaaee  into  the  duodenum  acts  upon  a  substance  in  the 
***Ucoa8  membrane  known  as  prosecretin,  with  the  result  that 

*  body,  named  secretin,  is  formed  and  carried  by  the  blood 
^^^■•eis  to  the  pancreas  which  is  thereby  stimulated  to  produce 
^  cligegtave  juice.     At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means, 

^w  of  bile  and  of  the  intestinal  juice  of  the  upper  part  of 

enall  inteetine  is  also  excited.     All  these  secretions  are  there- 
etimulated    by    the    hormone    secretin,    the   mechanism 
chemical  and  not  nervous ;  for  in  the  case  of  the  pancreas 
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it  has  been  shown  that  the  secretion  is  independent  of  any 
nervous  connexions ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  acid  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  duodenum  and  that  the  blood  yesaels  shall 
be  intact. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  a  clear,  strongly  alkaline  albuminous 
fluid,  containing  ferments.  Tliese  are,  however,  only  brought 
to  their  full  activity  by  mixture  with  the  succus  entericus 
and  bile,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  proteolytic 
ferment.  Pancreatic  juice  has  very  little  action  on  protein,  but 
is  converted  into  a  powerful  agent  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  intestinal  juice.  This  is  due  to  a  ferment  in  the 
succus  entericus,  known  as  enterokinase,  which  has  the  property 
of  activating  the  trypsinogen  of  the  pancreatic  juice  to  form 
trypsin.  Trypsin  has,  in  an  alkaline  medium,  a  strong  pro- 
teoljrtic  action,  forming  first  alkali-albumin,  then  albumoses, 
peptone,  and  aminoacids.  Pancreatic  juice  also  contains  an 
amylase,  called  amylopsin,  and  the  fat  splitting  ferment  steapsin. 
The  alkalinity  of  the  juice  is  proportional  to  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme  which  it  neutralizes.  Pawlow  has  brought  forward 
evidence  that  the  amount  of  each  ferment  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  but  these  results  have 
not  yet  been  fully  confirmed  by  other  workers. 

The  albumoses  and  peptones  of  the  chyme  are  broken  down 
by  trypsin,  to  a  large  number  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  class 
of  aminoacids.  The  action  is  a  far  reaching  one  and  is  a  process 
of  hydrolysis,  although  the  products  show  some  differences  from 
those  of  hydrolysis  by  acid.  It  is  found  experimentally  that 
the  digestion  of  protein  by  pancreatic  juice  is  most  complete 
when,  as  is  the  case  in  the  body,  the  protein  has  been  first  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  following  (from 
Aders  Plimmer)  are  some  of  the  chief  substances  formed : — 

Monoaminocarboxj'lic  acids 

Glycine 

Alanine 

Leucine 

Phenylalanine 

Serine     )  ■         •■, 

loxy-anunoacids 


Cj-stine    ,     ^.  . , 

_,     .  .      ^ortuo-aminoacids 
Cysteine  f 


>}' 
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!  Monoamino-dicarboxylic  acids : 

Aspartic  acid 

Glutamic  acid 
Diaminomonocarboxylic  acids  (hexone  bases) : 

Ornithine 

Ljiaine 

Arginine 

Histidine 
Heterocyclic  compounds  : 

Proline 

Oxyproline 

Tryptophane 
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These  bodiee  are  the  fractions  of  which  prptein  is  made. 
We  shall  see  later  that  the  proteins  of  the  body  have  a  charac- 
teristic structure  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of 
thoae  in  the  food.  In  the  process  of  digestion  the  complex 
molecules  of  the  food  proteins  having  been  broken  down  into 
simpler  ones,  these  are  picked  out  in  certain  proportions  to 
build  up  the  tissues  of  the  body,  in  the  same  way  as  the  stones 
which  have  served  for  one  house  may  be  used  again  to  con- 
struct a  new  building  of  a  different  architecture. 
I  The  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice  has  a  similar 
action  upon  starches  to  that  of  ptyalin,  the  chief  product  being 
maltose  with  a  little  dextrose.  Its  activity  is  doubled,  accord- 
ing  to  Pawlow,  by  the  presence  of  bile.  In  young  animals  a 
lactase  is  also  present  which  converts  lactose  to  dextrose  and 
galactose. 

The  hpase,  or  fat  splitting  ferment,  converts  fats  into  fatty 
acids  and  glycerine  :    bile  increases  its  action  threefold. 

Both  pancreatic  and  gastric  juice  contain  ferments  which 
throw  caseinogen  out  of  solution,  the  rennin  ferments.  It 
lis  probable  that  their  action  is  not  identical  in  the  two  cases. 
These  ferments  are  closely  connected  with  pepsin  and  with 
tiypsin.  They  do  not  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clotting 
tnilk^  for  they  are  present  in  animals  which  take  none,  for  in- 
stance, in  fishes.  Some  observers  have  put  forward  the  view 
that  tb^  play  a  part  in  the  synthesis  of  protein,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  proved. 

Glaessner,  in  a  case  of  pancreatic  fistula,  has  investigated 
tho  properties  of  the  juice  in  man  and  was  able  to  confirm  the 
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facts  which  had  been  established  by  experiment  upon  animals. 
Five  to  eight  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  juice  were  secreted 
daily  by  his  patient. 

The  bile  contains  water,  mucin,  the  bile  salts — sodium 
taurocholate  and  glycocholate — the  bile  pigments,  choleaterin, 
lecithin,  and  inorganic  salts.  The  assistance  given  by  the 
bUe  in  the  digestion  of  fat  is  due  to  the  tauro-  and  glycocholate 
of  soda,  which  have  the  property  of  lessening  the  surface  tension 
between  the  fats  and  the  intestinal  fluids  and  by  this  means 
aiding  emulsification  and  enabling  the  lipase  to  come  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  fat.  The  bile  salts,  by  dissolving  the 
fatty  acids  or  soaps  produced,  also  aid  their  absorption.  The 
function  of  the  cholesterin  is  not  understood.  It  has  been 
r^arded  as  an  excretory  product  of  nervous  tissue,  but  J.  A. 
Gardner  has  recently  shown  that  if  there  be  no  cholesterin 
in  the  food  there  is  none  in  the  faeces,  although  it  is  still  con- 
tained in  the  bile ;  it  has  long  been  held  that  the  bUe  salts 
are  absorbed  from  the  intestine  and  re-secreted  in  the  bile 
to  help  again  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  and  it  appears  probable 
from  these  researches  that  cholesterin  is  also  re-absorbed. 
Lecithin  has  been  found  by  Parker  and  Moore  to  aid  the 
solution  of  soaps  by  bile  salts.  The  pigments  of  the  bUe  are 
true  excretory  products  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
blood. 

The  saccus  entericas  is  an  alkaline  fluid  containing  smaV 

quantities   of  protein,  mucin,   leucocytes   and   epithelial   cells, 

and  at  least  three  ferments.     We  have  already  referred  to  one 

of  these,  enterokinase.     Another  ferment  called  erepsin  (Cohn- 

heim)   breaks  down  albumoses  and  peptones  to   the  variouf 

aminoacids  enumerated  above,  and  its  presence  in  the  smal 

intestine  ensures  that  any  protein  not  fuUy  disintegrated  bj 

pepsin  and  by  trypsin  shall  not  escape.     Erepsin  is  also  abl< 

to   attack    fibrin   and  caseinogen.      An   invertin   ferment    oi 

invertase  is  also  present  which  inverts  cane  sugar  to  dextrose 

and  levulose ;  a  maltase  which  converts  maltose  into  dextrose 

and,  in  young  animals,  a  lactase.     The  carbo-hydrates  are  b3 

these  means  entirely  hydroljrzed  to  dextrose,  levulose  or  gal 

actose.     It   is    not,    however,  certain   that    this    takes    plac< 
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entirely  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
fennent*,  to  some  extent  at  least,  produce  their  effect  within 
the  macouB  membrane. 

The  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  food  ia  materially  aided 
bj  the  movements  o!  the  small  intestine.  It  has  been  shoT^-n 
by  direct  observation  and  by  the  X-rays  that  during  digestion 
the  gut  is  continually  kept  in  motion  by  the  passage  along  its 
fflOBCukr  walls  of  circular  constrictions  which  have  the  effect 
of  dividing  up  the  contents  into  small  lengths  without  moving 
them  onwards.  These  short  sausage  shaped  pieces  are  then 
hiriher  divided  into  two,  each  of  which  joins  with  a  similar 
piece  lying  above  or  below  it.  The  movements  are  repeated 
igun  and  again  with  the  result  that  the  food  materials  and 
^  digestive  juices  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  every  part  of 
th»  vrhole  b  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  absorbing 
wall  of  the  gut.  At  intervals  a  different  kind  of  movement 
it  seen,  the  peristaltic  wave,  which,  by  a  prolonged  constriction 
of  ft  part  of  the  intestine  with  a  relaxation  of  the  region  lying 
iflUBMitately  below  it,  propels  the  contents  along  the  tube. 


ABSORPTION 


We  have  now  traced  the  food  materials  through  the  upper 
put  of  the  small  intestine.  However  various  in  appearance 
lad  in  composition  the  ingredients  of  the  diet  may  have  been, 
are  now,  in  a  healthy  person,  reduced  to  a  uniform  semi- 
oonaistence,  and  their  proteins,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates 
Utc  sufiered  chemical  change  under  the  influence  of  the 
^Bfeilivo  juices  and  are,  in  large  part  if  not  entirely,  converted 
illo  a  nnmber  of  simpler  chemical  bodies,  suitable  for  absorp- 
tioB  by  the  epithelium  of  the  villi.  This  process  of  absorption 
i>  aoet  active  in  the  ileum,  although  it  takes  place  to  some 
extent  along  the  whole  of  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

Dw  means  by  which  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gut  are  able 

te  tftke  up  food  substances  and  transfer  them  to  the  lymph 

tad  Uood  are  imperfectly   understood,  and  the   experimental 

[ttodj  of    the    problem    is    hedged  about  by  difficulties.     In 
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the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  absorption    is    selective,   sot^ 
substances  being  taken  up  much  more  readily  than  others. 

In  the  case  of  inorganic  salts  this  may  perhaps  be  explained  *^ 
a  considerable  extent  on  physical  grounds,  for  those  salts  •^\dO'^* 
when  dissociated,  liberate  slowly  moving  ions,  are  slowly  absorbed'' 
This  is  the  case  with  magnesium  sulphate  and  is  one  explan^" 
tion  of  its  action  as  a  purgative,  the  Mg  and  SO^  ions  thus  r9^ 
maining  in  the  intestine  and  attracting  fluid  by  thdr  osmotic? 
tension  until  the  gut    is    distended,  and    stimulated   to   pas* 
the  whole  on.    Solutions  of  salts  in  the  intestine  do,  in  great 
measure,  follow  the  laws  of  osmosis  through  semi-permeable 
membranes,  a  hypertonic  solution   attracting  water  from  tiie 
blood  and  lymph  and  a  hypotonic  losing  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  saline  solution  in  the  gut  becomes   isotonic   with   the 
blood  and  lymph ;  it  is  then  gradually   absorbed,  presumably 
because    the    partial   pressure   of    that  particular  salt  is  less 
in  these  fluids  than  in  the  solution,  and  because  the  epithelium 
is  more   permeable  to  that  salt  in    the   direction    from    the 
lumen   to    the    blood.      Osmosis    through    a    semi-permeable 
membrane   will   not,   however,   fully   explain   the   absorption, 
for  salts  which  have  similar  physical  properties,  such  as  rapidity 
of  movement  of  their  ions,  are  not  taken  up  at  equal  rates.     The 
facts  that  an  animal  can  take  up  water  and  salts  from  its  own 
serum,  and  that  the  excised  gut  when  placed  in  the  defibrinated 
blood  of  the  same  animal  will  take  up  fluid  into  its  mucous 
membrane,  also  indicate  that  even  in  the  case  of  inorganic  salts, 
and  probably  of  water,  the  epithelium  has  some  direct  selective 
activity,  and  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  water  and 
some    salts    to    pass    inwards.     This    does    not    imply    that 
physical   factors    are    not   of   great   value.     Nature    uses   all 
the  means  at  her  disposal.    No  one  doubts  that  when  water 
is  taken  into  the  intestine  of  a  thirsty  person  the  raised  osmotic 
tension  of   the  water-poor    fluids    of    the    body    accelerates 
its  absorption.    Nevertheless  the  facts  at  present  available  as 
to  the  absorption  of  salts  are  not  fully  explained  by  physical 
conditions,  and  it  is  as  well  to  speak  plainly  of  a  selective  absorp- 
tion as  to  shelter  the  same  idea  behind  the  phrase  of  a  membrane 
possessing  special  permeabilities. 
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The  absorption  of  the  food-stuffs  is  a  different  matter,  for 
it  is  probable  that  each  of  them  is  altered  in  its  passage  through 
the  epithelium. 

In  the  case  of  the  proteins  the  former  hypothesis  that  they 
are  taken  up  in  the  form  of  albumoses  and  pyeptone  is  giving  place 
to  the  view  that  the  object  of  digestion  is  to  break  them  down 
rtiU  farther  to  the  amlnoacids  which  we  have  enumerated  above, 
Aod  that  these  bodies  are  absorbed,  and  either  oxidized  to  fur- 
aiah  energy  or  rebuilt  into  fresh  protein.  It  is  still  possible  on 
this  view  that  some  protein  is  taken  into  the  epithelial  cells 
u  aibmnose  or  peptone,  for  the  ferment  erepsin  which  is  believed 
to  complete  the  disintegration  into  aminoacids  probably  acts 
in  the  macous  membrane  as  well  as  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 
it  a  important  to  note  that  protein  loses  but  little  potential 
enefgy  in  the  course  of  its  transformation  into  these  amino-bodies. 
If  the  assumption  that  proteins  are  absorbed  in  this  form 
bd  oorreot,  it  should  be  possible  to  maintain  nitrogenous 
^Qflflnium  upon  a  mixture  of  the  aminoacids ;  this  has 
bMB  ahown  to  be  the  case.  The  nitrogenous  needs  of  dogs 
Aod  rat«  have  been  satisfied  for  considerable  periods  by  the 
^HpUdal  obtained  by  the  digestion  of  casein  in  vitro  until  no 
^^Bomosea  or  peptones  remained.  In  such  a  diet  it  is  neces- 
^^■y  th*t  all  the  essential  fractions  required  to  build  up  the 
body  protein  shall  be  present.  A  diet  of  gelatine,  for 
JMtiDCie,  cannot  play  the  part  of  protein  because,  although 
gelatiiie  yields  many  aminoacids  on  hydrolysis,  it  cannot 
finish  tyrofllDe,  or  tryptophane,  or  cystine,  all  of  which 
•!•  BMded  to  form  the  higher  proteins  ;  if,  however,  those 
bodiM  be  added  there  is  evidence  that  gelatin  can  replace  true 
pfolain  in  the  diet.  Zein,  again,  a  protein  obtained  from 
mtakbt.  has  been  shown  by  Willcock  and  Hopkins  to  be  more 
tttkaaat  aa  a  food  if  tryptophane,  which  is  missing  from  its 
deeompoation  products,  be  added  to  it. 

If  we  conclude  that  the  epithelial  cells  take  up  aminoacids 
from  the  gut»  we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  these  bodies  are 
ymmtfd  into  the  blood  in  this  form.  A  portion  of  the  amino- 
bodiee  at  least  must  be  built  up  somewhere  into  the  body 
protein.     Some    authorities,    for  instance    Abderhalden,    have 
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expressed  the  view  that  this  is  done  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine, 
Leathes  has,  however,  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
there  is  a  definite  though  small  increase  in  the  non-prot-ein 
nitrogenous  bodies  in  blood  flowing  from  the  absorbing  intestine, 
and  V.  Bergmann  has  found  amino-bodies  in  such  blood.  If 
the  amino-bodies  pass  into  the  portal  blood  we  should 
suspect  that  their  elaboration  might  take  place  in  the  liver ; 
this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  the  portal  blood  be  led 
into  the  vena  cava  without  going  through  the  liver  (Eck's 
fistula)  symptoms  of  poisoning  occur  when  the  animal  is  fed 
upon  meat,  indicating  that  the  liver  plays  an  essential  part 
in  the  assimilation  of  such  food.  It  is  also  possible  that 
some,  or  a  great  part,  of  the  aminoacids  may  be  taken,  as 
such,  directly  to  the  various  body  cells.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  plants  nitrogen  is  absorbed  into  the  sap  in  the  form 
of  aminoacids,  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  seed  proteins. 

Nitrogenous  material  is  taken  up  entirely  by  the  blood 
and  not  by  the  lymph,  for  even  on  a  rich  protein  diet  the 
amount  of   nitrc^en  in  the  chyle  is  not  materially  raised. 

Carbohydrates  are  absorbed  entirely  in  the  form  of  the  mono- 
saccharides and,  on  an  ordinary  diet,  chiefly  as  dextrose,  with 
small  quantities  of  levulose,  and  as  galactose.  The  conversion 
of  maltose  to  dextrose  is  probably  completed  in  the  intestinal 
wall.  The  sugar  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  for  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  passage  of  dextrose 
from  the  cell  is,  no  doubt,  aided  by  osmosis,  for  there  will  be 
a  fall  of  pressure  from  the  bowel  to  the  blood.  The  portal 
blood  carries  the  sugar  to  the  liver  where  it  is  stored  as 
glycogen. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fats  are  prepared  for  absorption  by 
l)eing  emulsified  in  the  mixture  of  juices  in  the  small  intestine, 
with  the  help  of  the  bile  ;  they  are  then  more  easily  attacked 
by  the  fat  splitting  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  pro- 
cedure is  probably  as  follows.  The  ferment  splits  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  emulsified  fat  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerine.  In 
the  presence  of  the  alkaline  juices  the  fatty  acid  combines 
with  the  base  present,  for  example,  sodium,  and  forms  a  soap  ; 
both  soap  and   fatty  acid  are   dissolved  by  the  bile  salts  and 
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are  therefore  presented  to  the  epithelial  cells  in  solution  and 
taken  up  by  them.  In  the  iiBual  case  the  contents  of  the  gut 
are  alkaline  and  the  fat  will  be  absorbed  as  soap  ;  when  the 
reaction  is  acid,  as  it  is  sometimes,  the  absorption  will  take 
place  of  the  fatty  acid.  The  removal  of  the  fatty  acid  or  soap 
will  leave  the  steapsin  free  to  split  another  five  per  cent  of  the 
fat  in  the  intestine  and  this  will  go  on  until  all  is  converted  and 
absorbed. 

The  absorbed  fatty  radicle,  whether  acid  or  soap,  is  re-united 
with  glycerine  somewhere  in  the  wall  of  the  gut  to  form  again  a 
neutral  fat  (Munk).  This  is  probably  effected  by  a  reversible 
ferment  action  working  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  lipase  in 
the  pancreatic  juice,  though  no  ferment  could  be  separated  by 
B.  Moore  from  an  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  same 
observer  has  shown  that  after  a  fatty  meal  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  contains  15  to  35  per  cent  of  its  fat  in 
the  form  of  fatty  acid,  whilst  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery 
only  5  per  cent  is  in  that  form,  the  remaining  95  per  cent  being 
neutral  fat  which  has,  therefore,  been  re-synthesized  before  leaving 
the  wall  of  the  bowel.  No  loss  of  energy  is  involved  in  the 
transformation  either  way  between  fat  and  fatty  acid.  The 
microscopical  appearances  of  the  epithelial  cells  when  stained 
srith  osmic  acid  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  fatty 
nd  and  fat,  as  both  of  these  take  the  stain. 

Fat  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  passed  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  thence  into  the  subclavian  vein,  reaching,  therefore, 
the  general  circulation  without  having  been  through  the  liver. 
About  60  per  cent  of  that  absorbed  can  be  recovered  from  the 
duct ;  the  fate  of  the  remainder  is  not  clear,  but  as  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  has  not  been  found,  during  digestion,  to  contain 
more  fat  than  that  of  the  systemic  arteries  it  is  supposed  that  it 
U  not  taken  up  into  the  blood. 

Wftter  is  absorbed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  smaU  intestine, 
but  probably  not  in  much  greater  quantity  than  is  poured  out 
ID  the  intestinal  juices,  for  the  contents  of  the  ileum  remain  in  a 

i-fluid  condition  until  the  cascum  is  reached.  It  is  in  the 
colon  that  the  absorption  of  water  chiefly  takes  place.  If  the  food 
be  mixed  with  bismuth  the  first  part  of  it  can  be  observed  to  arrive 
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at  the  caecum  four  or  five  hours  after  the  meal.  As  it  passes  out 
of  the  ileum  it  fills  up  the  ascending  colon,  and  this  excites  waves 
of  contraction  which  pass  backward  from  the  transverse  colon 
to  the  caecum  and  keep  the  semi-fluid  mass  from  moving  along  : 
this  delay  in  the  colon  enables  water  to  be  taken  up,  as  well 
as  the  residue  of  food-stuSs. 

As  the  faeces  become  drier  and  fill  up  the  transverse  colon, 
true  peristaltic  waves  are  from  time  to  time  excited  which 
pass  the  distal  portions  of  the  mass  into  the  descending  colon 
and  sigmoid  flexure,  whence  they  are  periodically  discharged 
in  d^ncation.  Hertz  found  that  food  mixed  with  bismuth 
reached  the  hepatic  flexure  in  6^  hours,  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
colon  in  8,  and  the  ^lenic  flexure  in  9  hours  after  the  meal.  This 
refers  to  the  daytime.  During  sleep  the  movements  of  the 
intestine  are  more  sluggish. 

THE  DIGESTIBILITT  OF  FOOD-STUFFS 

The  unabsorbed  parts  of  the  food  are  discharged  from  the 
body  in  the  faeces,  which  do  not,  however,  consist  solely  of  such 
matter  but  also  contain  products  derived  from  the  intestine. 
The  undigested  residue  consists  of  the  remains  of  tendon, 
ligament,  elastic  flbre,  blood  vessels,  muscle  fibre  and  other 
cells  of  animal  food ;  of  fat,  cholesterin,  and  the  cleavage 
products  of  protein  ;  of  vegetable  fibre  (cellulose),  starch  granules, 
and  derivatives  of  chlorophyll ;  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
salts  of  fatty  acids,  and  magnesio-ammonium  phosphate.  The 
metabolic  products  in  the  faeces,  derived  from  the  intestines, 
are  epithelial  cells,  mucus,  and  the  residue  of  the  digestive 
juices. 

We  may  find  out  how  much  of  any  given  food  is  absorbed  by 
a  study  of  the  composition  of  the  dejecta,  because  any  portion 
of  it  not  taken  up  by  the  gut  will  be  found  in  them.  It  is  clear 
that  this  method  of  determining  the  absorbability  or  digeeti- 
biUty  of  foods  is  not  quite  accurate  unless  we  can  recognize  how 
much  of  the  faeces  is  composed  of  the  metabolic  products,  and 
this  cannot  at  present  be  done.  Nevertheless  the  results  are 
sufficiently  near  to  be  of  great  value  :  no  carbo-hydrate  is  excreted 
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from  the  intestine  and  therefore  all  the  vegetable  fibre  in  the 
fflBoes  iB  derived  from  the  food :  the  amount  of  nitrogen  passed 
out  as  metabolic  products,  such  as  digestive  juices  and  epithelial 
cells,  is  small  and  can  be  allowed  for ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  non-fatty  ethereal  extractives  of  the  faeces,  which  add  to 
I  the  apparent  amount  of  fat.  It  is  of  obvious  importance  in  the 
study  of  dietetics  to  know  how  much  of  the  food  ingested  is 
actually  taken  up  and  made  available  for  the  needs  of  the-body. 
The  following  table  (from  Atwater)  summarizes  the  results  ob- 
tained from  a  number  of  ordinary  foods.  These  figures  are 
obtained  by  experiments  in  which  a  healthy  individual  was  fed 
upon  one  food-stuff  only,  with  condiments,  usually  for  at  least 
three  days.  Allowance  is  made  for  the  metaboUc  products  and 
the  figures  are  therefore  higher  than  those  of  many  published 
tables. 

r 

^    Beef  and  Veal.  100 

Mutton      .      .  100 

fkirk    .     .      .  I  100 
^     Fbfa    and    Oy-| 

H         slers.      .      .   I  100 

■  MOk    .      .      .  I  100 

■  Cheese       .      .100 

■  Batter  .  .  — 
Oleomargarine  — 
Taflow.  .  .  — 
Laiti  ,  .  .  _ 
Oik      .      .      .  — 


Pereentagea  Dig6«tad. 


AnimftI  Foods.      Pfotein.'  Fat.    S^J^,'^ 
I  hydraM 


100 


P-0*. 

95 
95 
95 

96 
96 
95 

96 
95 
95 
95 
95 
98 


P.  ot. 


100 
100 


Vogetable  Food*.    Protain.'  Fat. 


Wheat    flour, 
fine 

Wheat    flour, 
medium     . 

Wheat    flour, 
coarse  . 

Rice  . 

Macaroni. 

Rye  flour. 

Maize  meal    . 

Potatoes  . 

Cabbages,  tur- 
nips, etc    . 

Beems 

Peaa  .      .      . 


Poroenta^ea  Digestod. 


P.  ct. 


85 


81 


80 
85 
85 


Cap  bo. 
hydrato 


Btlagnus  Levy  found  that  on  the  average  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  dry  substance  of  milk  was  lost,  7  per  cent  of  meat,  and  6  per 
cent  of  bread.     On  pure  vegetable  foods  the  loss  w^as  10  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  that  the  protein  and  fat  of  animal  foods 
are  much  more  completely  absorbed  than  those  of  vegetables, 
with  which  there  is  a  loss  in  the  faeces  of  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
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The  digestibility  is  equally  good  with  large  amounts  of  food. 
In  a  patient  in  bed  undergoing  special  feeding  upon  an  enormous 
and  varied  diet  Hale  White  and  the  writer  found  the  utilization 
of  protein  and  of  fat  to  be  96  per  cent. 

Muscular  work  does  not  diminish  the  digestibility  of  foods, 
for  in  training  Atwater  and  Sherman  found  the  following  absorp- 
tion figures : — 

Protein,  93  per  cent,  Fat,  93  per  cent,  Carbo-hydrat*. 
99  per  cent. 

On  a  fruitarian  diet  the  digestibility  is  lower,  sl6  we  should 
expect  from  the  studies  on  individual  foods.  Jaffa  found  that 
the  average  of  30  digestion  experiments  on  fruitarians  gave  : — 
Protein,  75  per  cent,  Fat,  86  per  cent,  Sugar,  starch, 
etc.,  95  per  cent,  Fibre,  79  per  cent,  Calories,  86  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  not  markedly  different  in  childhood,  for  a 
child  of  seven  years,  feeding  on  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  dates, 
honey,  olive  oil,  almonds,  pignolias,  and  walnuts,  digested  the 
following  proportions  : — 

Protein,  82" 5  per  cent,  Fat,  87  per  cent,  Sugar,  starch, 
etc.,  96  per  cent,  Fibre,  80  per  cent.  Calories,  87  per  cent. 

The  results  of  digestion  experiments  as  a  whole  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  words  (after  Atwater).  Animal  protein 
is  readily  and  completely  digested,  that  of  vegetables  less  com- 
pletely. Of  potatoes  and  beans,  for  instance,  one  third  may 
eecape  digestion  and  thus  be  useless  as  nourishment.  Fat«  are  on 
the  whole  well  digested.  The  carbo-hydrates  in  general  are 
digestible  except  the  crude  fibre  or  cellulose,  but  the  amount 
of  this  in  an  ordinary  diet  is  small. 

The  digestive  powers  of  diflferent  individuals  differ  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  We  are  here  referring  to  the  utilization 
of  the  food  and  not  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  remains  in  the 
stomach  or  the  symptoms  it  may  excite  there,  for  the  relative 
tMB6  of  digestion  and  the  time  it  takes  vary  in  different  individuals 
to  ft  considerable  degree.  Flavouring  materials  appear  to  have 
bat  tittle  effect  upon  the  utilization  of  the  food. 
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We  moat  now  conoder  boeftf  the  fftte  oi  the  food-fltofEs 
•Iter  abeorptioiL  and  the  wmj-  in  whidi  tb^  aerve  to  noiiriah  the 
bod^.     What  we  mtxmapt  to  fence  the  coane  and  the  transforma- 
tifCMis  of  these  Tnarrrrialirf  Crom  the  time  that  they  disappear  from 
the  intesdzie  to  the  final  re^peanuice  of  their  elements  as  urea 
and  water  in  the  otine.  and  cazfaoadiazide  and  water  in  the  expired 
air,  we  find  ooiaeiTes  pfamged  at  <mce  into  the  most  difficult 
ptoUoBs  of  phjsicfagj,  a  foil  dinmsnifm  of  which,  however 
interesting  to  the  student  of  (fietetics,  would  not  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowiedge^or  rather  oar  ignorance,  yield  any  practical 
information  bearing  upon  dietetics.    We  shall  therefore  confine 
oorselTes  to  a  bri^  sommazy  of  the  modem  "view  as  to  the 
processes  by  means  of  which  foods  are  oxidized  to  furnish 
energy,  or  buOt  up  into  ttssoes. 

Whenamealofpcotanistakoithemajorpartof  the  nitrogen 
which  it  contains  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  a  short  time  ;  if  pro- 
tein be  introduced  directly  into  the  intestines  of  an  animal  the 
same  is  true ;  as  much  as  40-50  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  may 
appear  in  the  urine  within  a  couple  of  hours.  These  facts,  which 
^*ere  formerly  supposed  to  show  that  the  tissues  preferred  pro- 
tein food  and  therefore  used  it  up  at  once,  are  now  regarded  as 
evidence  that  the  nitrogenous  part  only  of  the  protein  molecule 
is  thus  rapidly  passed  out,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  molecule  is 
kept  in  the  body  for  immediate  or  future  use  (Folin) ;  it  is  not 
oxidized  simultaneously  with  the  excretion  of  the  nitrogen,  for 
the  heat  given  off  is  not  greater  after  a  meal  of  protein.  Since 
protein  foods  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of  aminoacids  we  must 
suppose  that  the  nitrogen  is  split  from  these  bodies  as  ammonia. 
It  is  not  known  for  certain  where  this  splitting  takes  place  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  within  the  intestinal  wall.  Nencki  has  shown 
that  there  may  be  four  times  as  much  ammonia  in  the  portal 
blood  during  digestion  as  in  the  systemic  circulation,  and  this 
ammonia  may  be  that  split  off  from  the  aminoacids  on  its  way 
to  the  liver  to  be  converted  into  urea  and  passed  out  in  that  form 
in  the  urine.  The  denitrified  remainder  of  the  aminoacid  would 
still  possess  a  considerable  caloric  value.    A  gramme  molecule  of 
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leucin,  for  instance,  furnishes  on  combustion  130  calories  ;  and 
the  oxyacid  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  fonned  by  the 
denitrification  of  leucin  gives  110  calories.  The  denitrification 
of  glycocoU,  again,  would  only  involve  a  loss  of  about  16  per 
cent  of  its  heat  value.  The  steps  in  the  oxidation  of  the  denitri- 
fied oxyacids  are  not  understood  but  it  is  theoretically  possible 
that  sugar  may  be  elaborated  from  them.  This  would  explain 
the  formation  of  the  large  quantities  of  sugar  that  are  believed 
to  be  derived  from  protein,  for  although  the  carbo-hydrate 
derivatives,  such  as  glucosamine,  obtained  from  protein  by  com- 
paratively simple  methods,  may  give  rise  to  some  sugar,  the 
total  quantity  of  these  glycoproteins  is  small  and  is  inadequate 
to  famish  the  amount  which  may  under  special  circumstances, 
in  diabetes,  for  example,  be  formed  from  protein.  It  is  also 
theoretically  conceivable  that  fat  may  be  synthesized  from 
theee  oxyacids. 

Tlie  above  considerations  only  deal  with  that  proportion  of 
the  nitrogenous  food  which  is  not  required  for  building  up  protein 
tissues,  for  which  purpose  there  must  be  a  synthesis  Of  liroteiii 
tnm.  the  aminoacids  absorbed.  Many  facts  speak  in  favour  of 
such  a  synthesis,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  it  takes  place 
in  the  intestinal  wall,  in  the  liver,  or  elsewhere.  The  proteins 
we  eat  are  different  in  composition  from  those  of  our  own 
tissues ;  they  do  not  on  hydrolysis  yield  the  same  proportions 
of  the  various  aminoacids.  The  following  table  (adapted  frem 
Aders  Plimmer)    shows  what  great  differences  exist  between 


PercentagM. 


Piotoini. 


'Arginine. 


CaMinogen. 

Eggslbamin 

Ooiuui  •Ibamin 

Gdatiiie 

Zein  (from  maize) 


4-8 


7-6 
1-8 


Glutamic;  , 

Aoid.  i  ^y"^' 


110 
8-0 

0-9 


5-8 


2-7 


HiBtidine  Tj-rosine.  Cystine. 


01 
0-2 
21 


■ 

2-6 

4-6 

— 

11 

_ 

20 

0-4 

— 

0-8 

— 

various  proteins.     It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  body  may  select  in  certain  proportions  the  aminoacids  pre- 
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aented  to  it  in  order  to  build  up  any  particular  tissue.    We 

have  already  referred  to  the  experiments  of  Kaufmann  and  of 

Willcock  and  Hopkins   upon  dieta  of  gelatine  and  zein,  which 

show  that  particular  aminoacids  are   needed  in  the  diet.     It 

appears  that,  whatever  is  supplied,  the  body  makes  its  proteins 

of  a  particular  type.     Abderhalden  bled  a  horse  severely  so 

that  a  considerable    quantity  of    the  serum    protein  was   lost. 

The  animal  was  then  fed  upon  gliadine,  which  contains  four  times 

as  much  glutamic  acid  as  the  serum  protein ;  but  in  spite  of 

the    absorption    of   gliadine    the    composition   of    the    sertun 

protein  remained  the  same.     Again,  when  the  vegetable  protein, 

zein,  is  given  as  food  it  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  tissues  and  a 

therefore  completely  broken  down,  its  constituents,  or  part  of 

them,  being  built  up  into  other  proteins.     Hence  it  is  always 

desirable  to  supply  protein  in  the  diet  in  excess  of   the   actual 

requirements,  in  order  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  choice ;  and 

especially  when  the  protein  of  the  food  is  derived  from  vegetables, 

for  if  the  aminoacids  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  of  the  protein 

of  the  food  are  not  present  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  needed 

to  build  up  tissues,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  regctabfo 

proteins,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  selection  of  the  suitable  groups 

many    will    be   rejected    and    can    only    serve    for   oxidation 

purposes. 

A  diet  may  therefore  be  deficient  in  the  quality  of  its  protein 
oonstituents  whilst  sufficient  in  their  quantity.  In  mothers* 
milk  it  is  probable  that  the  necessary  ingredients  are  present  in 
exactly  the  right  proportions,  in  which  case  the  digestive  breaking 
down  and  the  subsequent  building  up  may  be  supposed  to  go  on 
with  a  minimal  waste.  Abderhalden  suggests  that  in  such  a  dis- 
ease as  rickets  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  a  quali- 
tative nature  and  that  the  cells  of  the  growing  ti^uea  suffer  be- 
cause they  are  not  supplied  with  a  particular  material.  Some 
substances  are  especially  necessary  to  healthy  existence.  Adrenn- 
lin,  for  instance,  is  essential ;  it  is  derived  from  an  aromatic 
precursor,  and  Hopkins  points  out  that  *'  it  is  probable  that  the 
suprarenal  gland  requires  a  constant  supply  of  some  one  of  the 
aromatic  groups  of  the  protein  molecule  to  serve  as  an  indispens- 
able basis  for  the  elaboration  of  adrenalin,"     In  starvation  such 
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a  precursor  would  have  to  be  obtained  by  tissue  breakdown 
outaide  the  gland. 

It  appears  then  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  offered  protein  of 
a  constant  form,  that  of  the  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin 
of  the  blood  and  lymph.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
a  second  process  of  digestion  now  takes  place  and  that  the  oeU 
bteaks  down  their  material  and  rebuilds  it  into  its  own  tissue. 
It  is  also  possible  that  some  aminoacids  are  conveyed  by  the  blood 
direotly  to  the  cells,  and  that  the  cells  select  what  they  require. 

Lastly,  we  must  inquire  by  what  means  the  constant  disin- 
tegratiOQ  of  living  tissue  is  carried  out.  If  an  organ  taken  from 
the  body  be  kept  under  aseptic  conditions  it  undergoes  a  chemical 
dissolution  known  as  autolysis,  and  the  products  found  are 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  protein  in  other  ways. 
This  liquefaction  is  attributed  to  ferment  action.  It  is  probable 
that  the  removal  of  inflammatory  products,  such  as  the  exuda- 
tion into  the  pulmonary  alveoli  in  pneumonia,  takes  place  by  this 
me>ans.  But  even  in  the  healthy  body  portions  of  cells  are  always 
dying  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  normal 
disintegration  of  tissue  is  also  due  to  enzymes  and  is  analogous  to 
or  even  identical  with  the  autolytic  action  observed  after  death. 
The  blood  serum  appears  to  contain  an  anti-ferment  inhibiting 
this  action,  and  may  be  supposed  to  prevent  a  too  general 
autolyaiB.  On  such  a  view  the  anaboUsm  and  the  katabolism 
of  the  tissues  is  the  result  of  antagonistic  ferment  actions  the 
balancing  of  which  results  in  perfect  health. 

The  aminoacids  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  cells  aro 
carried  to  the  Uver,  where  their  nitrogen  is  converted  into  urea 
and  excreted,  probably  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  surplus  nitro- 
gen from  the  food  is  got  rid  of  immediately  after  its  absorption. 
A  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine,  however,  is  not  in  the 
form  of  urea  but  of  uric  acid  and  other  purin  bodies,  and  of 
ammonia  and  creatinine.  These  nitrogenous  substances,  especi- 
ally the  creatinine  and  uric  acid,  result  from  cell  metabohsm 
or  the  metabolism  of  structure,  and,  with  part  of  the  urea,  repre- 
sent the  "  endogenous  "  metabolism  of  nitrogen.  The  remainder 
of  the  urea  is  regarded  as  derived  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein 
which  ia  rapidly  excreted,  and  may  be  called  exogenous. 
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The  special  metabolism  of  purin  bodies  \nll  be  reviewed 
in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

The  creatinine  in  the  urine  has  generally  been  r^arded 
mainly  derived  from  muscle,  and  although  some  doubt  has 
thrown  upon  this,  the  writer  has  brought  forward  pathological 
evidence  supporting  the  original  view,  having  confirmed  the 
observation,  made  long  ago,  that  in  muscular  atrophiea  the 
excretion  of  creatinine  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  iat  absorbed  in  the  intestine  and  passed  into  the  thoracic 
duct  is  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  and,  if  not  at  once 
needed  for  oxidation,  is  deposited  in  connective  tissue  cells  in  the 
fat  depots  of  the  bodj',  especially  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in 
the  omentum  and  around  the  kidneys.  The  fat  stored  in  this 
way  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  the  food.  This  has  been 
shown  by  feeding  animals  upon  special  forms  of  fat,  which  have 
then  been  recognized  in  the  tissues  either  by  their  melting  points 
or  by  their  powers  of  combining  with  iodine,  which  differ  in 
different  fats.  Hence  fat  is  deposited  without  undergoing  any 
fundamental  assimilative  change.  This  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  what  we  have  seen  occurs  with  protein.  The  two  cases 
are  not,  however,  really  analogous,  for  the  depot  fat  cannot 
be  regarded  as  actually  forming  part  of  the  Uving  tissues  ;  and 
we  shall  see  later  that  when  fat  is  built  up  into  tissues  there  is 
evidence  that  it  undergoes  considerable  change.  This  deposited 
fat  is  used  in  lact&ting  animals  to  furnish  the  fat  of  the  milk 
for  the  melting  point  of  butter  may  be  definitely  altered  by 
feeding  a  cow  upon  cotton  seed  oil  or  palm  oil.  Again  if  much 
linseed  oil  be  given  the  milk  vnli  be  of  an  oily  nature  ;  and 
sesame  and  almond  oil  have  been  shown  to  be  present  in  the 
batter  fat  of  a  cow  fed  upon  these  foods.  The  fat  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  is  also  identical  >«nth  that  ingested. 

The  fat  in  the  body,  besides  being  derived  from  that  in 
the  food,  may  be  formed  from  carbo-hydrate  as  was  first 
proved  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  In  the  formation  of  fat  from 
carbo-hydrate  we  should  expect  that  an  excess  of  CO,  would  be 
liberated,  which  would  appear  in  the  expired  air,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  rise  of  the  respiratory  quotient  above  unity  has  been 
observed  in  man  and  animals  fed,  after  fasting,  upon  an  abund- 
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ant  carbohydrate  diet  (Hanriot,  Pembrey).  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  oils  are  of  course  synthesized  and  probably  from  car- 
bo-hydrate. The  steps  of  such  a  transformation  are  not  yet 
worked  out,  but  we  may  mention  that  sugar,  under  the  influence 
of  a  ferment,  can  easily  give  rise  to  lactic  acid,  and  that  the 
liver  appears  to  have  the  power  of  forming  butyric  acid,  which 
is  a  lower  member  of  the  fatty  acid  group,  from  lactic  acid. 
Experimentally,  also,  some  of  the  lower  fatty  acids  can  be 
synthesized  from  bodies  of  a  carbo-hydrate  nature  (Harden). 

The  evidence  for  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein  is  con- 
flicting ;  it  was  formerly  thought  that  protein  could  form  fat, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  old  experiments  has  undermined  a  good 
deal  of  the  evidence.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  animals  fed 
for  long  periods  upon  protein  only  it  had  been  found  that  fat 
ma  laid  on,  but  it  has  since  been  pointed  out  that  the  small 
amount  of  fat  remaining  among  the  fibres  of  the  meat  given  as 
food  was  sufficient  to  account  for  this.  Again,  the  large  droplets 
of  fat  which  are  to  be  seen  in  osmic  acid  preparations  of  the 
liver  in  phosphorus  poisoning  were  taken  as  evidence  of  fatty 
de^neration,  the  fat  being  regarded  as  formed  from  the  protein 
of  the  cells.  This  conclusion  was  not,  however,  justified,  for  in 
the  first  place  the  microscopical  evidence  of  fat  is  an  unsafe  guide 
to  the  actual  quantity  present,  as  there  may  be  less  fat  in  a  tissue 
which  is  apparently  full  of  it  than  in  a  normal  organ  showing 
none  in  the  form  of  droplets  :  secondly,  the  fat  contained  in  such 
a  poisoned  liver  has  been  shown  by  Rosenfeld  to  be  derived, 
not  from  the  liver,  but  from  the  connective  tissue  ;  in  the  case, 
for  example,  of  a  dog  first  fed  on  mutton  fat  and  then  poisoned 
with  phosphorus  it  was  found  that  the  fat  in  the  liver  was 
mutton  fat.  In  an  organ,  then,  which  shows  fatty  infiltration 
the  fat  is  not  necessarily  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
oi^gan  but  may  accumulate  in  droplets  because  the  poisoned 
ceils  are  anable  to  utilize  that  which  is  brought  in  the  blood. 

The  changes  which  take  place  when  fat  is  oxidized  are  imper- 
fectly understood.  Although  fat  may  be  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
azMi  even  excreted  in  the  milk  unchanged,  recent  work  by  Leathes 
and  by  Hartley  suggests  that  it  undergoes  important  assimila- 
tive changes  before  it  is  finally  oxidized  to  furnish  energy.    The 
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fata  isolated  from  active  organs  such  as  the  heart  and  the  live 
have  a  higher  iodine  value  (that  is  contain  less  hydrogen)  than 
those  in  the  food.     The  iodine  value  of  connective  tissue  fat, 
for  instance,  is  64  ;  the  fat  of  a  degenerated  liver  has  a  value^f 
of  70;   but  that  of  a   normal  liver   has  a  value  of   120.     It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  fats  are  transformed  in 
the  tissues  into  more  complex  substances,  of  which  lecithin  may      , 
serve   as  a  type  ;   and  several  lecithin-like  bodies  of  great  com-^^J 
plexity  have  been  found  in  the  heart  muscle.     The  study  of  these 
will   probably  yield  information   as  to  the  mode  of  utili2&tion 
of  fat. 

When  fat  is  burnt  in  the  body  the  respiratory  quotient  is  low, 
for  much  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  is  required  to  oxidize  the  lai^^ 
amount  of  hydrogen  which  fats  contain  and  this  oxygen  is 
excreted  as  water  and  does  not  appear  in  the  expired  air,  with 

CO, 

the  consequence  that  the  ratio  -j^  is  depressed  below  unity,  its 

theoretical    value   under    these    circumstances    being  *7.     The 
oxidation  of  protein  gives  a  respiratory  quotient  of  *8,  whilst 
carbo-hydrate  is  alone  being  used  the  quotient  obseired  duml* 
be  unity. 

Fate  of  carbo-hydrate. — The  dextrose  taken  up  in  the  intes-^ 
tinal  capillaries  passes  by  the  portal  vein  into  the  hver.  During 
digestion  the  portal  blood  contains  from  '2  to  *4  per  cent  of  sugar, 
whilst  during  fasting  the  amount  is  the  same  as  in  the  genend 
circulation,  '05  to  "2  per  cent.  The  sugar  taken  to  the  liver  is 
deposited  there  as  the  polysaccharide  glycogen.  The  muscles 
also  contain  glycogen,  and  must  have  the  power  of  forming  it 
from  the  sugar  carried  to  them  in  the  blood,  for  no  glycogen  cut 
be  found  in  the  plasma.  The  liver  synthesizes  dextrose,  levuloss, 
and  probably  galactose,  that  is  the  monosaccharides,  to  glycogen, 
which  appears  to  be  an  identical  product  in  each  case.  It  is 
assumed  that  levulose  is  not  first  converted  into  dextrose  and 
then  into  glycogen  because  in  pancreatic  diabetes  levulose  can 
form  glycogen  whilst  dextrose  cannot.  Protein  has  loi^  been 
regarded  as  a  source  of  glycogen,  although  careful  feeding  experi- 
ments do  not  prove  the  point  satisfactorily.  Neverthelen,  eren 
if  food  proteins  cannot  be  shown  to  increase  the  quanthr  of  ^j. 
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cx)gen  in  the  liver,  it  appears  that  the  body  protein  can  ;  for  if 
rabbits  are  subject-ed  to  strj'^chnine  poisoning,  which  leads  to  the 
disappearance  of  all  the  glycogen  from  the  liver  and  muscles, 
and  are  then  put  under  the  influence  of  chloral,  glycogen  is  found 
to  re-accumulate. 

It  ia  certain  that  sugar  can  be  formed  from  protein,  and 
though  it  IB  not  known  how  far  this  takes  place  in  health,  or 
whether  glycogen  is  a  necessary  intermediate  stage,  in  diabetes 
A  large  part  of  the  dextrose  in  the  urine  is  known  to  be  derived 
from   the  nitrogenous   tissues. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  sugar  is  formed 
in  the  body  from  fat.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  fat  is 
being  formed  from  sugar  the  respiratory  quotient  is  above  unity. 
Pembrey  has  shomi.  conversely,  that  in  hibernating  animals 
rwpiratory  quotients  aa  low  as  "3  or  "4  may  be  observed.  Since 
the  normal  oxidation  of  fat  gives  a  quotient  of  '7,  such  a  figure 
as  '4  means  that  much  oxygen  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  it 
ii*  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  being  used  in  the  formation 
of  carbo-hydrate,  which  contains  much  more  oxygen  than  fat. 

ithes  suggests  as  another  explanation  that  fat  is  imperfectly 
oxidized  in  the  hibernating  state.  Further  argument  in  favour 
of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  fat  is  derived  from  the  study 
of  diabetes.     In  this  disease  the  ratio  between  the  dextrose  and 

the  nitrogen   in   the  urine,  known  as 

patient  is  on  a  strict  diabetic  diet,  there  being  no  carbo-hydrate 

in  the  food,  has  frequently  been  found   to  be  11  or   12.     Now 

supposing  that  all  the  carbon  of  protein   could  bo  excreted  in 

fonn  of  sugar,  excepting  that  of  the  urea  arising  from  the 

D 
,  Aitrogenons  part  of  the  protein  molecule,  the  theoretical  ^  ratio 

lid  not  be  greater  than  7.  A  higher  figure,  such  as  1 1,  means, 
sfore,  that  sugar  has  been  derived  from  some  other  source 
protein  :  as  no  carbo-hydrate  is  being  taken,  and  the 
glycogen  in  the  body  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  large  excess 
sugar,  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  formed  from  fat. 
The  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  is  discharged  as  dextrose 
into  the  hepatic  blood  to  supply  the  carbo-hydrate  needs  of  the 
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^Eonii.  xtvcofBi.  <]r  JiLemlf  finaa  prafenB  or  fat,  is  oxidized  ;    the 

bkrad  iiaeif  Jintahm  a  wsak  gtycuU  lie  fennent,  bat  it  is  im- 

piobafaie  chac  dus  ia  nspoaiAia  for  the  great  destraction  of 

carho-hydtaiB  which  cakaa  place  in  the  body.    Hie  mosdes  are 

c^^ainlj  thtt  «ac  iii  axxdafiini  of  nomiatujgetioaa  OAtter,  bat 

no  gbrculy^  ^iprmffiit  can  be  extracted  frosn  mosde.     Very 

soHgeetrre.  huwc^er.  is  the  obseiiatiaa  of  Gohnheim  that  a  mix- 

toie  of  aioscle  jaax  and  pancreatic  extract  gives  a  strong  gly- 

•colvtnr  lisranatc.    Ths  would  e^lain  the  occnrrence  of  diabetes 

«fter  exctsion  of  the  pancxeaa»  for  then  the  ccmibastion  of  sogar 

woald  pmamahiv  SmU  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pancreatic 

•constiCTiienc  of  this  fennent.     If  Cohnhcim*s  obsrarations  were 

fuUv  ocniinxitfd  wi?  shoold  conciade  that  sogar  is  oxidized  in  the 

aiu:<cLe$  *.iiicer  the  indoence  of  an  activating  ferment  from  the 

paaoreiks.     As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  however,  those  who 

haw    repeated   these    experiments   have    obtained   conflicting 

results. 

It  15  evident  that  oar  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  food-stuffs 
ia  the  tissues  is  very  imperfect.  Nevertheless  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  study  of  this  inter- 
mediate metabolism.  These  researches  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  science  of  dietetics.  Only  as  we  understand  the  exact 
uses  to  which  foods  are  put  can  we  expect  to  adapt  the  diet 
wisely  to  all  the  varied  needs  of  the  individual,  and  to  guide 
public  opinion,  both  in  respect  to  food  and  to  general  hygiene, 
along  such  paths  as  shall  lead  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  ON 

DIET 

By  E.  I.  Sprioos,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

General  ConsiderBtioiifli. — Protoplasm  can  only  live  nnder 
certain  narrow  conditiona,  of  which  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
a  moderate  d^ree  of  warmth  and  of  moisture,  and  a  more  or 
less  regular  supply  of  food  are  the  most  obvious.  In  the  highly 
developed  mammalia,  and  especially  in  man,  these  conditions 
are  far  more  stringent  than  in  lower  creatures,  many  of  which 
are  possessed  of  great  powers  of  resistance,  whereas  man  can 
only  survive  the  absence  of  oxygen  for  a  few  minutes,  of  water 
for  a  few  days  and  food  for  a  few  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand  the  range  of  temperature  in  which  man  can  exist  and 
be  active  is  wider  than  that  of  any  animal,  owing  partly 
to  the  capacity  which  his  body  has  of  automatically  main- 
taining itself  at  a  constant  temi)erature,  a  capacity  shared 
with  birds  and  mammals,  and  partly  to  the  artificial  protections 
against  extremes  of  cold  with  which  he  has  learned  to  provide 
himself.  * 

In  the  matter  of  food  man  is  entirely  dependent  upon  animals 
and  plants.  Plants,  by  means  of  their  chlorophyll,  use  the 
energy  of  the  sun's  rays  to  build  up  their  tissues  from 
inorganic  matter,  but,  if  w^  exclude  oxygen,  water  and  salts, 
all  the  essential  constituents  of  a  man's  dietary  are  the 
products  of  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  other  organisms. 
When  we  consider  the  almost  universal  distribution  of  man 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  plants  and  animals 
which  flourish  in  different  regions  vary  to  an  enormous  degree, 
it  is  clear  that  the  races  of  mankind  are  able  to  exist   upon 
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^^juUi^  •vzLi'Jz,  snoi  ^3a  -wAaj  bam,  amt  aaodier.  The 
diScnsot  Jt.  *«w<sT»r.  aicc«  affORBK  tkaa  leal,  for  tiie 
ftc-^ac^lA  u:^  pfaTTTit  tGOBoaKd  aS  owe  thor  Tatae  as  food 
to  the  fa/.^  tu:  '^cit  az*  aamyawi  cf  one  or  aofe  of  three  sab- 
«u&'>>9i,  jx*'^*jk:^  f&s  aad  faz^ao-kvdrmte.  So  that  tiw  omtrut 
betv<ien  the  d^c*  o€  «ri5n*!Bt  pfopipe.  tlimnh  Tcty  olmoiis 
vi^;:;  T«  r«8&rd  the  tcoxce  aad  the  appcanaee  of  their  food, 
a  UoA  xLAriced  ff  i:*  accoal  eotapfwnion  be  ■wtileiiMd  Yet 
vben  this  has  b«en  dcoe,  aad  the  ifiets  of  Tanone  races  have 
been  exprvnised  as  ccmazmag  oo  the  aTcnge  audi  and  such 
prri]K>nk«is  of  the  three  main  food-«tii&  it  vill  sdD  be  foond* 
that  tbese  proponkMia.  as  veil  as  the  total  amoonte  of  food 
taken,  are  far  knm.  kkmicaL  The  Taziations  are  oanaed  by 
namerons  lacuyn,  such  ae  the  natnre  of  the  plants  and  ^iii»«*l« 
available  fcfr  food,  and  the  degree  of  intdUgienoe  shown  in 
flecoring  a  regular  supply.  The  quality  and  sufficiency  of 
the  diet  hae,  conversely,  a  far-reaching  inflnfrnce  iq^n  the 
development  of  the  race,  an  infloenoe  which  is  directly  seen  in 
the  physical  well-being  associated  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
suitable  food.  The  progress  of  ai^  nation  will  be  hampered  if 
its  citizens  are  ill  fed,  for  iq»on  food  depends  not  only  life  itsdtf, 
but  the  power  to  work  and  to  resist  disease.  Further,  the 
development  of  the  race  is  indirectly  affected  by  diet  through 
the  sharpening  of  the  wits  and  the  social  co-ordination  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  food.  For  the  supply  of  food  depends  upon  the 
exertions  of  the  individual,  and  its  regular  distribution  upon 
the  organization  of  the  race. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  pass  in  review  some  of  the  experi- 
mental data  upon  which  the  science  of  dietetics  is  founded. 
In  so  doing  we  must  not  neglect  the  evidence  already  provided. 
In  the  experience  of  mankind  we^  have  spread  before  us  the 
results  of  the  experiment  of  ages.  That  experiment  shows  that 
the  human  race  can  live  a  healthy  life  under  dietetic'conditions 
of  great  variety.  This  single  consideration  indicates  with  what 
oare  conclusions  should  be  drawn.  Wisdom  does  not  find  her 
<lwelling  place  exclusively  in  this  or  in  that  system.  Only  by 
a    careful   and   open-minded    examination  of  the  teachings  of 
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experience,  ae  well   gls  of  the  results  of  scientific  experiment, 
can  principles  be    enunciated  which  will    form    a  basis  upon 
|k  which  dietaries  may  be  constructed  for  the  varying  conditions 
Bof  health  and  of  disease. 

^^     The  problems  of  dietetics  are  of  gTea,t  Intricacy,  for  no  definite 
HHid  or  combination  of  foods  can  be  regarded  as  suitable  for 
different  people,  or  for  the  same  person  under  diflferent  circum- 
stances.    The    application    of    the    experimental    method    has, 
however  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of   science,  yielded   some 
^    insight  into  the  general  principles  which  govern   the   nutrition 
Bof  the  body. 

~        Innumerable  examples  could  be  gathered    from   the   veget- 
able and  animal  worlds  to   illustrate  the  great  eflfect  of  food 
n    variations  upon  growth  and  development,  of  which  we  may  quote 
Htwo  or  three.      Brennan's  experiments  show  the  influence  of  a 
"nutritive  soil   upon   the   evolution  of   a  plant.     In  1872  that 
observer  set  some  plants  of  Tradescantia  Virginia  in  good  soil 
and    carefully   tended  them.     The   ovary     of    this     flower     is 
trimerous,    there    being   three   petals,     three    sepals    and    six 
stamens.     In  seven  years   a  number  of  the  blossoms   showed 
five    segments,    and    in    fourteen  years    an    ovary  with  eight 
segments   was   detected.     On    the  other   hand,  a   bad  soil,    as 
every    farmer   knows,  will   yield    a    poor   growth.      The  dwarf 
plants  of  the  Japanese  have  been  produced  in  the   course   of 
time  by  keeping  them   In    poor    soil   and   pruning  the   roots. 
A    good    instance    of    the   effect    of   under-nutrition    upon   the 
development  of    animals    is   furnished    by    de    Varigny,    who 
kept  tadpoles  in  the  gill-bearing  stage  for  two  years  by  with- 
holding suitable  food.     When  flesh  was  given  the  limbs  were 
■evolved  in  three  weeks,  the  long  tail  gradually  disappeared,  and 
^■|ke  tadpoles  became  toads  at  last.     But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
HHimple  of  the  effect  of  food  upon  development  in  the  animal 
world  is  afforded  by  the  queen  bee,  which  grows  from  a  larva 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of   the   worker  bee,   but   is  dif- 
ferently treated  in  the  one  respect  that   it   is  assiduously  fed 
upon  a  rich  diet. 

The  state  of  nutrition  may  also  influence  the  determination 
of  sex,  particularly  in  many  of  the  lower  organisms.     Prantl 
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observed  that  the  spores  of  ferns  developed  chiefly  prothallia, 
the  male  elements,  if  placed  in  a  soil  poor  in  nitrogenous 
material,  especially  if  there  was  much  crowding ;  with  better 
soil  and  fewer  spores,  most  of  them  were  found  to  contain  the 
female  archegonia.  Yung  found  that  frogs  fed  upon  meat 
produce  a  greater  percentage  of  females.  Many  quadrupeds 
and  birds  multiply  more  freely  upon  a  plentiful  diet,  al- 
though a  change  from  a  natural  supply  to  an  excess  of  food  may 
have  the  opposite  effect,  and  even  produce  sterility. 

The  nature  of  the  food  may  modify  the  structure  of  the 
alimentary  tract.  John  Hunter  demonstrated,  in  a  specimen 
preserved  at  the  Royal  Ck>llege  of  Surgeons,  that  in  a  gull 
which  had  been  fed  for  a  year  upon  grain  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  stomach  became  thickened.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  in 
certain  gulls  this  takes  place  annually ;  for  half  the  year  grain 
forms  the  dietary,  and  at  this  time  the  stomach  wall  takes  on 
gizzard-like  characters,  whilst  when  the  animal  ia  feeding  on 
fish  these  features  disappear.  It  is  not  within  our  scope  to 
discuss  here  the  effects  which  changes  of  diet  produce  in  the 
domestic  animals,  in  the  composition,  for  instance,  of  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  of  the  flesh  of  the  ox  and  pig,  and  in  many  other 
respects.  The  annals  of  institutes  of  experimental  agriculture 
in  this  country,  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent, record  a  great  number  of  such  observations  and  abound 
in  material  of  the  greatest  interest,  to  some  of  which  we  shaH 
have  occasion  to  refer. 

Definition  of  food,  and  conditions  which  food-stufb  miut 
satisfy. — ^A  food  has  been  defined  by  C.  Voit  as  a  "  substance 
which  can  cause  the  addition  of  a  necessary  element  to  the  body 
or  prevent  or  diminish  the  discharge  of  such  material.*'  To 
this  is  added  that  the  substance  must  not  be  injurious  or  cause 
a  greater  loss  of  energy  than  it  brings  in. 

This  definition  includes  oxygen,  water  and  mineral  salts, 
as  well  as  protein,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrate.  It  expresses  the 
conception  of  food  as  matter  supplied  to  the  body,  without 
verbal  mention  of  the  potential  energy  with  which  some  of  that 
matter  must  be  endowed.  Those  foodstuffs  which  yield  energy 
are,  however,  clearly  designated  in  the  words  "  substance  which 
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caxt  .  .  .  prevent  or  diminish  the  discharge  of  material "  from 
the  body.  We  have  discussed  the  twofold  function  of  the  food 
in  the  last  chapter  and  have  seen  that  oxygen,  water,  salts, 
and  that  amount  of  protein  which  is  needed  to  replace  the  wear 
and  tear  of  tissues,  supply  the  material  needs  of  the  body,  whilst 
fat,  carbo-hydrate  and  any  excess  of  protein  furnish  energy  for 
the  activities  of  the  muscles  and  other  organs.  It  may  seem 
unfortunate  that  the  same  term  should  be  used  for  that  which 
furnishes  material  and  that  which  furnishes  energy.  But  a 
separation  of  the  two  classes  offers  difficulties,  for  the  energy 
3,'ielding  foods,  especially  protein,  also  provide  material  for  the 
structure  of  the  tissues,  and  any  definition  restricting  the  term 
food  to  substances  capable  of  giving  up  energy  to  the  organism 
would  exclude  water  and  salts,  without  which  life  cannot 
he  supported.  Oxygen  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  a  food- 
stuff, and  may  be  excluded  by  limiting  the  definition  to 
materials  taken  in  from  the  alimentary  canal.  We  shall  find 
occasion  to  discuss  the  part  played   by  water  and  salts   in  the 

H  diet  of  man.  The  science  of  dietetics  is,  however,  chiefly 
occupied  \»nth  the  study  of  those  foods  which  are  oxidized  in 
the  body  and  provide  power  for  the  activity  of  the  muscles, 
glands,  and  other  organs. 

f  We  have  considered,  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  three  classes 
of  food-stuffs,  protein,  carbo-hydrate,  and  fat,  and  have  referred 

^  to   the    decompositions    which    they    undergo    in    the    tissues. 

™  Each  of  them  when  oxidized  by  burning  the  dry  material 
gives  out  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  for  every  gramme  burnt. 
This  is  known  as  the  heat  value,  or  caloric  value,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  kilocalories.  A  kilocalorie,  large  calorie,  or  Calorie,  1 
is  a  thousand  small  calories,  A  small  calorie  is  the  amount  of 
beat  required  to  raise  a  gramme  of  water  through  1°  Centi- 
grade.    This    unit    is    inconveniently    small   for  physiological 

^^vmhns.    The  caloric  value  of  any  food  can  be  determined  by  a 

Vcalorimeter,  and    is    a    measure    of  the  energy  which  is  given 

^^L^  '  When  the  word  calorie  is  xised  alone  it  should,  strictly  speaking, 

^^^Kapeli  with  a  capital  letter  if  large  calories  are  denoted.     This  rule  ia, 

^^^Hmevfir,  eonunonly  observed  in  the  breach,  and  in  works  on  metaboliflm 

tlw  torm  calorie  may  always  be  presumed  to  refer  to  large  or  kilo-calories. 
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The  catrfoo-hydntea  sad  fitfs  ate  couipfatrfy  bomft  i&  tiie 
body,  and  therefoie  give  op  all  iba  svaiaUe  cnorgj.  Whh 
protein  the  caae  ia  dlffrifiii,  for  the  uilimgeu  h  *-*n^ifniT  is 
excreted  aa  urea  and  otlwr  bo(fiea  wlddi  are  not  completdty 
oxidized  and  therefore  have  tlifiBf  Im  a  heat  rwiknb.  By  sub- 
tracting the  value  ci  die  nitrogenoas  excreta  frcna  that  of  tihe 
protein  in  the  food  a  figure  is  reached  which  b  a  measure  of  tiie 
energy  actnaOy  yielded  to  the  body,  and  this  is  known  as  the 
"  physiological  heat  valae "  of  protein.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  different  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  and 
proteins,  and  allowing  for  the  incomplete  oxidation  of  protein 
the  physiological  caloric  values  according  to  Riibner  are — 


1  gramme  of  protein 

1  „  fat 

1  „  carbo-hydrate 


-  4'1  caloriee. 

-  9  3        „ 

-  4  1        ,. 


On  a  vegetable  diet  the  physiological  heat  value  of  protein 
is  a  little  lower  than  the  above,  because  absorption  is  less 
complete,  and  is  given  at  3*9.  The  value  of  animal 
protein  is,  however,  about  4*2,  so  that  on  a  diet  of  which 
00  per  cent  of  the  protein  was  derived  from  animal  sources 
and  40  from  vegetable  the  figure  would  remain  at  that  given 
by  Riibner,  namely  41. 

From  these  figures  it  is  possible  to  calculate  approximately 
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» 


the  fuel  value  of  any  diet  if  the  composition  of  its  constituents 
be  known.  A  more  accurate  method  is  to  determine  in  a  calori- 
meter the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  actual  foods  and  that  of 
the  dried  excreta,  the  difference  between  the  two  giving  the 
energy  which  the  body  has  retained.  This  has  been  done 
in  some  recent  reeearches.  For  calctilating  the  value  of 
diets  in  medical  work,  Riibner^s  averages  are  sufficiently 
accurate.  We  can  therefore  ascertain  by  these  means  how 
much  energy  is  taken  in  by  an  individual  over  any  period 
of  time.  This  energy  is  used  in  the  activities  of  the  body  or 
else  stored  up  in  fat,  protein,  or  glycogen,  to  be  available  for 
use  in  the  future.  Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  balance  between  the  energy  taken  in  as  food  and  that  given 
out  by  the  body  in  the  form  of  work  or  heat,  and  that  the  body 
ha8  no  other  source  of  energy  but  the  food. 

We  see  then  that  the  food-stuffs,  except  water  and  salts,  are 
substances  which  are  capable  of  being  oxidized  to  give  up  energy. 
But  if  this  were  all,  any  combustible  substance,  such  a-s  coal  or 
wood,  would  be  available  as  a  food-stuff,  and  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  food  must  therefore  possess  certain  other  qualifications.  Of 
thefie  the  chief  is  that  it  must  be  capable  of  digestion,  that  is 
to  say,  of  being  broken  down  by  the  chemical  activity  of  the 
digeetive  juices  into  such  a  form  as  can  be  absorbed,  and  further, 
the  substances  absorbed  must  be  such  as  can  be  oxidized  in  the 

ues. 

In  health  the  process  of  digestion  is  carried  on  without  any 
oonecious  sensation  except  of  well-being.  In  ill-health  unpleasant 
sensations  arise  which  we  call  indigestion.  These  feelings  are 
ahnoet  always  connected  with  that  part  of  the  digestion  which 
takes  place  in  the  stomach.  In  a  person  of  **  weak  digestion  " 
a  food  may  be  indigestible  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  rise  to  pain 
from  the  stomach,  but  may  nevertheless  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  the  juices  of  the  small  intestine,  where  the  major  part 
ol  digestion  takes  place.  For  this  reason  the  term  digestibility 
b  often  limited  to  mean  digestibility  in  the  stomach  without 
ludue  delay  or  painful  sensation,  and  the  length  of  time  which 

e mains  in  the  stomach  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  "  digesti- 
This  criterion  is  of  use  in  disease  but  of  much  less  value 
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in  health,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  foods  which  remain 
long  in  the  stomach  should  be  avoided  by  normal  people  on  that 
account.  In  its  true  sense  the  term  "digestibility"  refers  to 
the  whole  process  of  digestion,  and  an  indigestible  food  is  one 
a  great  part  of  which  passes  out  in  the  faeces  witliont  having 
been  disint^rated  and  absorbed.  Most  ordinary  foods  are  in 
this  sense  digestible,  the  least  so  being  vegetable  foods  con- 
taining much  fibre.  A  table  showing  the  digestibility  or 
absorbability  of  a  number  of  food-stuffs  has  been  given  in  the 
last  chapter  under  the  heading  of  absorption. 

The  following  table,  representing  the  experiments  of  vuions 
authors  and  compiled  from  Hutchison's  Food^  and  the  Princi- 
pUa  of  Dietetics,  gives  the  length  of  time  which  various  foods 
were  found  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

Beef,  raw         .......  2  hours. 

„     boiled  .  3       „ 

„     half  roasted    .  .  3       „ 

„     roasted  .......  4       „ 

The  digestibility  of  mutton  has  been  found  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  beef.  Pork  requires  a  longer  time  than  mutton  and  beef,  and 
veal  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 

Bread,  2}  ozs.  •  2}  hours. 

E^ggs,  two,  lightly  boiled  •  1|       tt 

»      raw 2t       „ 

„      poached  with  butter  .  2(       „ 

„      hard  boiled  .  .  .  3         „ 

„       as  an  omelette  .  3         „ 

Fish,  7  ozs 2J       „ 

Salt  Fish  4         „ 

Apple,  raw,  6J  ozs.  •  3J       „ 

Cabbage,  5^  ozs.    .  .  .  3         „ 

Cauliflower,  5^  ozs.  .  2|       „ 

Potatoes,  5J  ozs.    ......  2-2J  „ 

Lentils,  boiled,  5J  ozs.    .  .  4         „ 

Peas,  7  ozs.    .         .  •  4J       „ 

Rico,  boiled,  2^  ozs.        .  .  •  3|       „ 

These  figures  must  be  regarded  as  examples  and  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  them.  The  time  taken  for 
dealing  with  a  simple  food-stuff  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
that  food-stuff  when  taken  with  others.  Individuals  also  differ 
widely  in  their  digestive  powers.  We  may  expect  the  skiagraphic 
method  to  furnish  us  with  exact  information  as  to  the  length  of 
time  which  meals  remain  in  the  normal  and  the  diseased  stomach. 
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OOMPOSmOH  OF  FOOD  MATEBIAI^ 

T!bB  composition  of  the  chief  foods  used  in  this  countiy  is 
giyen  in  the  following  tables.  The  foods  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  under  the  headings 

ANZMAIi  TOOD. 

Meat page  115 

Poultry „      118      • 

Pish ,,117 

Eggs ,,117 

Dairy  prodnots  ........      117 

VSOBTABI.B  FOOD. 

Flours  aad  meals       .......      118 

Bread  and  pastry      .......      119 

Sugars  and  starches  .......      119 

Vegetables ,,119 

Pickks ,,120 

Fruits 120 

Nuts 120 

These  analyses  are  selected  from  Atwater  &  Bryant's  Gom- 
pontton  of  American  Food  MatericUs,  Bulletin  28,  issued  by  the 
^^.  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  The  caloric  or  fuel  value  of  the  foods,  given  in  the 
last  column  of  the  tables,  represents  the  "  physiological "  value, 
that  is  to  say  the  available,  not  the  total,  energy. 


Ghemicai.  CoMFOSinoN  OF  Food  Materials. 
In  ail  ccuea  the  edibU  portion  of  the  food  is  referred  to. 


Food  Mst«rial8. 


AKiuAii  Food. 
^,Prtsh. 
R>l»,lean 

n  medium  fat    . 

I,  lat 

I^lean 

n  medium  £at 

..fat 

Roood,  medium  fat 
Sweetbreads  as  purchased. 
Tongue   


Water. 


P.  ot. 


71-3 
62-7 
620 
670 
60-6 
64-7 
65-5 
70-9 
70-8 


Protein,    --.i 
Nx6.26.     *^**- 


P.  ot.     P.  ot.      P.  ct. 


Tot«l 

Car bo. 

hydrates, 


19-5 
18-5 
16-6 
19-7 
18-6 
17-5 
20-3 
16-8 
18-9 


8-3 
18-0 
311 
12-7 
20-2 
27-6 
13-6 
121 

9-2 


Ash. 


P.  ct. 


10 
10 
0-8 
10 
10 
0-9 
11 
1-6 
10 


Fuel 
value  per 
pound. 


Cals. 


715 

1,106 

1,620 

900 

1,190 

1,490 

960 

826 

740 
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Food  Materials. 

Water. 

Protein. 
Nze-2S. 

Fat. 

TMal 
Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Aah. 

valaa|^= 
ponzk^ai 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ot. 

P.ot. 

P.ot. 

Cak. 

ANTBfAi.  Food,  continued. 

Beef,  Cooked. 

Roast 

48-2 

22-3 

28-6 

__ 

1-3 

1,62(IB 

Loin  steak,  broiled  . 

64-8 

23-6 

20-4 

— 

1-2 

1.30(^ 

Bfef,  Corned. 

Gom^  beef 

61-8 

26-3 

18-7 

— 

4-0 

1,28(^ 

Tongue,  wbole    .... 

61-3 

19-6 

23-2 

— 

4-0 

1,340 

Veal,  Freeh. 

Loin,  medium  fat    . 

68-9 

20-6 

10-4 

.^ 

1-0 

820 

Liver 

730 

19-0 

6-3 

— 

1-3 

576 

Lamb,  Fresh. 

Forequartsr 

551 

18-3 

26-8 

— 

1-0 

1.430 

Lambf  Cooked. 

Chops,  broiled    .... 

47-6 

21-7 

29-9 

— 

1-3 

l,66ff 

Mu^on,  Fresh. 

Leg,  hind,  medium  fat .      . 

62-8 

18-5 

18-0 

__ 

1-0 

1,105 

Shoulder,  medium  fat  . 

61-9 

17-7 

19-9 

— 

0-9 

1,170 

Mutton,  Cooked. 

Leg,  roaat           .... 

60-9 

260 

22-6 



1-2 

1,420 

Sheep's  kidneyH,  as  pur- 

chased  

78-7 

16-5 

3-2 

— 

1-3 

440 

Pork,  Freeh. 

Ham,  fresh 

501 

16-7 

33-4 

__ 

0-9 

1,700 

Loin  chops 

50-7 

16-4 

320 

— 

0-9 

1,665 

Pork. 

Liver 

71-4 

21-3 

4-5 

1-4 

1-4 

616 

Pork,  Salted  and  Smoked. 

Ham,  smoked,  medium  fat. 

40-3 

16-3 

38-8 

^__ 

4-8 

1,940 

Bacon,  smoked,  lean     . 

31-8 

15-5 

42-6 



11-0 

2,086 

Bacon,  smoked,  mediimi  fat 

18-8 

9-9 

67-4 



4-4 

3,030 

Bacon,  smoked  .... 

20-2 

10-6 

64-8 

— 

61 

2,930 

Sausage.  , 

Pork 

39-8 

130 

44-2 

11 

2-2 

2,126 

Poultry,  Fresh. 

Chicken 

74-8 

21-5 

2-5 



11 

605 

Fowls 

63-7 

19-3 

16-3 



1-0 

1.046 

Goose,  young     .... 

46-7 

16-3 

36-2 



0-8 

1,830 

Turkey 

66-6 

211 

22-9 

— 

1-0 

1,360 

Poultry  and  Game,  Cooked. 

1 

Capon     

59-9 

27  0   1  11-5 



1-3 

986 

Turkey,  roast     .... 

52-0 

27-8  ,  18-4 

__ 

1-2 

1,296 

„       roast,  light  and  dark 

1 

meat  and  stuffing 

660 

(171')  10-8 

6-6 

1-6 

870 

'  By  difierence. 
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Food  MateriolB. 

Water. 

Protein. 
Nx.6-26 

Fat. 

Total 

Carbo. 

hydrates. 

Aah. 

Fuel 
value  per 
pound. 

Anikai.  Food,  continued. 

P.ot. 

P.  ct. 

P.ot. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

CalB. 

Fiah,  Fresh. 

Ood 

82-6 

16-6 

0-4 

— 

1-2 

326 

Eels,  salt  water,  head,  skin. 

and  entrails  removed 

71-6 

18-6 

91 

— 

1-0 

730 

Hake,  entrails  removed 

831 

16-4 

0-7 

— 

1-0 

316 

Haddook,  entrails  removed 

81-7 

17-2 

0-3 

— 

1-2 

335 

Halibut,  steaks  or  sections . 

76-4 

18-6 

5-2 

— 

10 

666 

Herring 

72-5 

19-6 

71 

— 

1-5 

660 

Mackerel 

73-4 

18-7 

7-1 

— 

1-2 

646 

Mullet 

74-9 

19-6 

4-6 

— 

1-2 

666 

Salmon 

64-6 

22-0 

12-8 

— 

1-4 

960 

Smelt 

79-2 

17-6 

1-8 

— 

1-7 

406 

Trout,  brook      .... 

77-8 

19-2 

2-1 

— 

1-2 

446 

Turbot 

71-4 

14-8 

14-4 

— 

1-3 

886 

Fish,  Preserved  and  Tinned. 

Haddock,  smoked   .     .     . 

72-6 

23-3 

0-2 

— 

3-6 

440 

Herring,  smoked 

34-6 

36-9 

16-8 

■^ 

13-2 

chiefly 
NaCL 

1,366 

Mackerel,  salt,  dressed 

43-4 

17-3 

26-4 

^^ 

129 
chiefly 
NaCL 

1,436 

Salmon,  tinned  .... 

63-6 

21-8 

121 

— 

2-6 

915 

Sardinee,  tinned.      .     .     . 

62-3 

23-0 

19-7 

— 

6-6 

1,260 

Shdlfish,  etc..  Fresh. 

Cbibe,  whole 

771 

16-6 

2-0 

1-2 

3-1 

416 

Crayfish,  abdomen  .      .      . 

81-2 

16-0  i    0-6 

1-0 

1-3 

340 

Lobster,  whole  .... 

79-2 

16-4 

1-8 

0-4 

2-2 

390 

Mussels,  in  shell. 

84-2 

8-7 

11 

41 

1-9 

286 

Oysters,  in  shell. 

86-9 

6-2 

1-2 

3-7 

20 

236 

Scallops 

80-3 

14-8 

01 

3-4 

1-4 

346 

Turtle,  green      .... 

79-8 

19-8 

0-6 

— 

1-2 

390 

SkeDfish,  etc..  Tinned. 

Lobster 

77-8 

181 

11 

0-6 

2-6 

390 

Sggs  {Hen's). 

Uncooked 

73-7 

13-4 

10-6 

— 

10 

720 

Withshells 

66-6 

11-9 

93 

— 

0-9 

636 

Boiled 

73-2 

13-2 

120 

— 

0-8 

766 

White,  boUed     .... 

86-2 

12-3 

0-2 

— 

0-6 

260 

Yolk,  boiled 

49-6 

16-7 

33-3 

— 

1-1 

1,706 

Dairy  Products,  etc. 

Butter 

110 

1-0 

86-0 

— 

30 

3,606 

Cheese,  American,  pale 

31-6 

28-8 

36-9 

0-3 

3-4 

2,066 

„      American,  red  . 

28-6 

(29-6)1 

38-3 

— 

3-6 

2,165 

Cheddar      .      .      . 

27-4 

27-7 

36-8 

4-1 

4-0 

2,145 

„       Cheshire 

371 

26-9 

30-7 

0-9 

4-4 

1,810 

By  difference. 


lis       M  aram  ev  bikf  akb  buutjetigs 


or  Food  Maxbbiaza. 


&M> 

WlM*t  tJbur.  wtkUir^  w)k«Ml 
Wfamkt  Vtv(.MMmU<MMk 
8hnHkli#a  .... 

MttCANOU  ... 

Venuioelli. 


U-9 
U-5 
IS^ 
H» 
7-3 
9A'5 

13-3 

9» 

13-8 
11-4 

81 
10-3 
78-4 
11-0 


10-5 
8-5 
71 
8-3 

18-1 
2*8 
1-2 
8-0 
2-8 
79 

7-9 
13-8 

10-6 

13-4 

3-0 

10-0 


Ibk 


Iqnlia«« 


P.  el. 

2*2 
11 
1-3 
0-6 
72 
0-6 
0-4 
0-3 
01 
0-4 

1-4 
1-0 

1-4 
0-9 
1-6 
20 


fibtVL 


P.ek 

72-8 
77-8 
78-4 
79-0 
67-6 
11-5 
6-3 
79-0 
24-4 
81-9 

76-4 
71-9 

77-9 
741 
15-8 
72-0 


P.ei. 

2-6 
11 
0-6 
0-3 
1-9 
0-7 
0-5 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 

0-6 
1-0 

21 
1-3 
1-3 
41 


VmA 


Gbh. 

1,640 

1,660 

1,646 

1.660 

1,860 

286 

166 

1,630 

626 

1,686 

1,626 
1.675 

1,700 

1,666 

415 

1,625 


*  By  difference. 
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'" 

Total 
Carbo- 

Fuel 

Food  Materials. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrate* 

Aah. 

value  per 
pound. 

indnding 

fibre. 

Vegetable  Fckjd,  oorUd. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Cab. 

Bread,  Pastry,  etc. 

Broadt  Brown   .... 

436 

6-4 

1-8 

471 

21 

1,060 

Rolls,  French 

32-0 

8fi 

2-6 

66-7 

1-3 

1,300 

„      Vienna 

31-7 

8-5 

2-2 

66-6 

11 

1,300 

White  bread  . 

36-3 

9-2 

1-3 

631 

11 

1,215 

Toasted  bread 

240 

11-6 

1-6 

61-2 

1-7 

1,420 

Gingerbread. 

18-8 

5-8 

9-0 

63;6 

2-9 

1,670 

Sponge  cake. 

15-3 

6-3 

10-7 

66-9 

1-8 

1,795 

heAy  fingers. 

150 

8-8 

60 

70-6 

0-6 

1.685 

Macaroons    . 

12-3 

6-5 

16-2 

66-2 

0-8 

1,975 

Pie,  apple 

42-6 

31 

9-8 

42-8 

1-8 

1,270 

„    mince    . 

41-3 

5-8 

123 

381 

2-6 

1.335 

Pudding,  tapioca 

64-6 

3-3 

3-2 

28-2 

0-8 

720 

Sugar,  StarcheSt  etc 

Honey 

18-2 

0-4 

— 

81*2 

0-2 

1,520 

Starch,  arro^vroot    . 

2-3 

— 

— 

97-6 

0-2 

1,816 

„      sago.      .      .      . 

12-2 

90 

0-4 

78-1 

0-3 

1,635 

„      tapioca 

11-4 

0-4 

01 

88-0 

01 

1.660 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes    . 

79-6 

2-6 

0-2 

16-7 

1-0 

366 

Asparagus    . 

940 

1-8 

0-2 

3-3 

0-7 

105 

Beets,  fresh  . 

87-6 

1-6 

01 

9-7 

11 

216 

Cabbage .     . 

91-6 

1-6 

0-3 

6-6 

10 

146 

Carrots,  fresh 

88-2 

11 

0-4 

9-3 

10 

210 

Cauliflower  . 

92-3 

1-8 

0-6 

4-7 

0-7 

140 

Celery     .      . 

94-5 

11 

01 

3-3 

1-0 

86 

Cucumbers   . 

96-4 

0-8 

0-2 

31 

0-5 

80 

Leeks 

91-8 

1-2 

0-5 

6-8 

0-7 

160 

Lentils,  dried 

8-4 

26-7 

10 

69-2 

6-7 

1.620 

Lettuce  .      . 

94-7 

1-2 

0-3 

2-9 

0-9 

90 

Mushrooms  . 

881 

3-6 

0-4 

6-8 

12 

210 

Onions,  fresh 

87-6 

1-6 

0-3 

9-9 

0-6 

225 

Parsnips. 

830 

1-6 

0-5 

13-5 

1-4 

300 

Peas,  green  . 

74-6 

70 

0-5 

16-9 

10 

466 

„    dried   . 

9-5 

24-6 

10 

620 

2-9 

1.666 

Potatoes,  raw 

78-3 

22 

01 

18-4 

10 

386 

„        cooked,  boiled 

76-5 

2-6 

01 

20-9 

1-0 

440 

„        cooked,  chips 

2-2 

6-8 

39-8 

46-7 

4-6 

2,676 

„        cooked,    masheo 

I 

and  creamed  . 

761 

2-6 

30 

17-8 

1-6 

606 

Radishes.     . 

91-8 

1-3 

01 

6-8 

10 

136 

Rhubarb.      . 

94-4 

0-6 

0-7 

3-6 

0-7 

106 

Spinach,  fresh 

92-3 

21 

0-3 

32 

21 

110 

Tomatoes,  fresh 

94-3 

0-9 

0-4 

3-9 

0-6 

106 

Turnips  . 

89-6 

1-3 

0-2 

81 

0-8 

185 

IV* 
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Tmi.: 


flbm. 


VwBMXABLM  Food.  eonfeL  p,  e^ 

P"— .  ztaen. So'3 

Tonuttaes 94-0 

PidUei.  CondHNOita.  «e. 

OiIvuB»  smsn.      ....  58-0 

^       np0 M"T 

.      .      .  93-8 

Apples S4*6 

ApticotB 85-0 

Fananfti  3reIIow  73'3 

Kackbwnw S6-3 

Checnes S»>« 

OaobOTnM S8-9 

Cucraate S5-0 

Fi9B,fira8h 79*1 

On{M» T7-4 

Ono^pw 96-9 

V^mn *4-4 

FimMppfe 89-3 

PtuuM 78'4 

$ttMwbiMnw       ....  90-4 

WiMMniMlotttf     ....  93*4 

Vt>KW ^Sl 

V^^rivvts "29  "4 

V.\imiuits»  Zarne .  17-2 

l^UH* 15-4 

h\p» 18-8 

Itnuitw 223 

KAi;«uv» l'*^ 

l\vikch<*e 88- 1 

lV«re 811 

.VhiKMuls 48 

llnml  nuts 53 

Olt»*tnuts,  fresh.      .      .      .  45  0 

dried   ....  5-9 

<\H>>»iuits 14' 1 

frMb»>rts 3-7 

WhIiuUs,  Califomia  2o 

CUocolAtc 5-9 

Oh'ivi* 4-6 


P.ct.     V.et,      P.ek.      P.ei.       Oik. 


3-« 

0-2 

9-8 

1-1 

255 

1-2 

0-2 

4^ 

0-6 

105 

1-1 

27-e 

11-6 

1-7 

1.400 

1-7 

25-9 

4-3 

3-4 

1.205 

1-1 

0-4 

4-0 

0-7 

110 

0-4 

0-5 

14-2 

0-8 

290 

11 

— 

13-4 

0-5 

270 

1-3 

0-6 

22-0 

0-8 

460 

1-3 

1-0 

10-9 

0-5 

270 

1-0 

0-8 

16-7 

0-6 

366 

0-4 

0-6 

9-9 

0-2 

215 

1-6 

— 

12-8 

0-7 

265 

1-5 

— 

18-8 

0-6 

380 

1-3 

1-6 

19*2 

1  0-6 

450 

0-8 

0-2 

11-6 

i  0-6 

240 

0-6 

0-6 

141 

i  0-4 

295 

0-4 

0-3 

9-7 

!  0-3 

aoo 

1-0 

— 

201 

0-5 

395 

1-0 

0-6 

7-4 

!  0-6 

180 

0-4 

0-2 

6-7 

1  0-3 

140 

1-6 

2-2 

661 

2-0 

1,350 

4-7 

10 

62-5 

24 

1,290 

24 

1-7 

74-2 

4-5 

1,495 

21 

2-8 

78-4 

13 

1,615 

43 

0-3 

74-2 

2-4 

1,476 

21 

— 

73-3 

23 

1.400 

2-6 

3-3 

761 

3-4 

1.605 

0-7 

01 

10-8 

1  0-3 

220 

0-3 

0-3 

180 

0-3 

355 

210 

54-9 

17-3 

20 

3,030 

170 

66-8 

70 

:  3-9 

3.266 

6-2 

5-4 

421 

i   1-3 

1,126 

10-7 

70 

74-2 

2-2 

1.875 

6-7 

50-6 

27-9 

17 

2.760 

15-6 

65-3 

130 

2-4 

3.290 

18-4 

64-4 

130 

1    1-7 

3,300 

12-9 

48-7 

30-3 

2-2 

2,860 

21-6 

1 

28-9 

37-7 

'   7-2 

I 
1 

— 
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GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  DIETS 


I 


The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  practical  study  of  dietetics 
ifl  the  troublesome  arithmetic  which  has  to  be  done,  to 
OAlcatate  the  heat  value  and  the  composition  of  an  ordinary 
meal.  Even  if  a  diet  is  to  be  only  roughly  estimated  over  any 
length  of  time  the  labour  involved  is  almost  prohibitive,  unless 
precisely  the  same  foods  are  taken,  and  any  means  of  simplifying 
the  prescribing  of  diets  is  therefore  to  be  welcomed.  Irving 
Kflher  has  suggested  that  food  should  be  served  in  portions  repre- 
senting 100  calories  or  a  multiple  of  this  quantity.  A  table  is 
gubjoined  (p.  125)  in  which  the  quantity  of  food  corresponding  to 
this  value  is  given.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  any  medical  man 
to  weigh  out  the  commonly  used  foods,  according  to  the  table, 
in  order  to  see  the  amounts  of  each  which  are  of  equal  food 
Talue.  An  impression  gained  in  this  way  by  the  eye  is  more 
lasting  than  the  memory  of  figures  gathered  from  the  printed 
page,  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  these  helpings  have  been 
weighed  out  once  or  twice  it  is  easy  in  future  to  give  the 
approximate  quantities  and  to  serve  foods  at  table  in  portions  of 
100,  200,  or  300  calories.  This  method  should  prove  of  value  in 
Banatoria  and  other  institutions,  and  in  treating  patients  in 
their  homes  whose  diet  it  is  necessary  to  control.  In  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  column  of  the  table  is  stated  how  much  of  the  100 
caJories  in  each  portion  is  furnished  by  protein  or  fat  or  carbo- 
hydrate. This  proportion  is  represented  graphically  by  Irving 
JRlbtt  on  a  triangle  (Fig.  1),  one  angle  P,  representing  protein, 
another  F,  fat,  and  the  third  C,  carbo-hydrate.  A  right  angled 
triangle  \a  employed  for  convenience  instead  of  an  equilateral 
one.  A  food  the  caloric  value  of  which  is  entirely  due  to  protein, 
ffoch  aa  the  white  of  egg,  would  be  represented  by  a  dot  on  the 
point  P ;  butter,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  which  is  all  derived 
from  fat  wouldj^fall  on  the  point  F,  and  starch  on  the  carbo- 
hydrate point  C.  Foods  containing  various  proportions  of 
those  three  food-stuffs  may  be  represented  by  dots  in  the  triangle  ; 
the  more  protein,  for  instance,  a  food  contains,  the  nearer  will 
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the  dot  be  to  P,  whilst  a  food  containing  no  protein  would  be 
located  upon  the  line  CF.  In  marking  the  points  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  elements,  say 
protein  and  fat.  For  instance,  in  bread  we  see  from  the  table 
that  13  per  cent  of  its  caloric  value  is  furnished  by  protein,  and 
6  per  cent  by  fat.  The  point  representing  bread  will  therefore 
be  placed  13  hundredths  from  the  line  CF  to  P,  and  6  hundredths 
of  the  distance  from  CP  to  F,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  the  lines 
CP  and  CF  be  divided  into  ten  parts  as  in  the  figure  it  is  easy 
to  find  this  point. 

We  at  once  have  a  graphic  representation  of  bread  as  a  food 


EtwTTm 


and  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  comparatively  poor  in  protein, 
and  fat  whilst  rich  in  carbo-hydrate,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  neamesa 
of  the  point  to  the  angle  C,  or  its  distance  from  the  line  PF. 
In  order  to  represent  a  mixed  food  such  as  bread  and  butter  on 
the  chart,  we  should  mark  in  a  dot  for  bread  in  the  approximate 
place,  representing  13  oz.  of  bread,  or  100  calories ;  100 
calories  in  the  form  of  butter  would  be  '4  oz.,  and  this  would 
be  represented  by  a  dot  on  the  point  F  :  a  point  halfway  between 
the  two  will  represent  the  composition  of  the  bread  and  butter. 
If  one  portion  of  bread  is  combined  with  half  a  portion  of  butter 
the  bread  and  butter  point  will  be  one-thircf  of  the  way  from 
the  bread  point  to  the  butter  point,  it  will  in  fact  be  at  the  centre 
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of  gravity  of  the  two  points  supposing  the  bread  point  to  be 
twice  the  weight  of  the  butter  point. 

Milk  is  represented  (Fig.  1)  by  a  point  above  that  of  bread 
and  butter  since  52  per  cent  of  its  heat  value  is  in  the  form  of 
fat  and  19  per  cent  as  protein.  In  this  way  every  food  may  be 
represented  by  a  point  on  the  triangle,  and  if  each  portion  given 
be  worth  100  calories,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
point  which  will  represent  the  meal  as  a  whole. 

Thus  if,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  different  points  represent  300,  400 
and  500  calorie  portions  respectively  of  three  different  foods, 
"the  point  representing  the  combination  may  be  found  by 


0 

C 


10    20    30405060708090100 
FlO.  2. 


joining  the  points  3  and  4,  and  finding  their  centre  of  gravity, 
7,  situated  nearer  the  point  4  than  the  point  3,  and  dividing 
the  line  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4.  The  first  two 
points,  3  and  4,  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  at  7  with 
their  combined  weight,  7.  We  then  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  this  new  point  7  and  the  remaining  point,  5.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  point  7  and  point  5  will  be  a  point,  12,  on  the 
straight  line  between  them,  situated  nearer  the  7  than  the  6, 
and  dividing  the  distance  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  7. 
At  the  point  12  the  whole  combination  of  12  portions  may  be 
oonsidered  to  be  concentrated.    It  is  evident  that  we  could  find 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  same  three  points  by  combining  them 
in  a  different  order,  but  the  result  would  be  the  same  "  (I.  Fisher). 
This  process  when  it  has  been  once  or  twice  practised  is  easy. 
The  central  point  may  also  be  found  still  more  quickly  by  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  triangular  card  is  pierced  by  heavy- 
headed  pins  representing  the  foods,  pins  of  half  or  quarter  the 
weight  being  used  to  represent  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  standard 
portion.  The  card  and  pins  are  then  hung  in  a  mechanical 
device  and  adjust  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  lies  beneath  a  pointer  which  can  be  pushed  down  to 
mark  the  spot.  The  caloric  value  of  the  diet  is  found  by  adding 
up  the  number  of  whole  portions  of  100  calories  each. 

The  proportion  of  protein  in  the  food,  if  100  grammes  be 
taken  as  a  normal  quantity,  should  be  above  the  10  line,  for  100 
grammes  in  a  diet  of  3,000  calories  represents  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  calories.  A  diet  suitably  provided  with  protein  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  rectangle  represented  in  Fig.  3.  The  foods 
or  diets  lying  within  this  rectangle  are  well  balanced.  Low 
protein  diets  will  be  on  or  below  the  lower  boundary.  As  an 
illustration  the  positions  of  diets  in  the  navy  and  army,  and  in 
prisons  are  shown. 


Navy  (cells), 
1,400  cals. 


Prison.  3,070  cals. 
Navy, 

3^380  cale, 

.-Army, 
3,300  Cftls. 


Fia.  3. 


The  following  table  gives  the  data  necessary  for  serving  diets 
which  can  be  graphically  represented  by  this  method. 


^        ^^^1 

Tib  QaAxmnuB  or  Ordinaky  Foods  which  yield  100  Calokies  with                      ^^^| 

THE  Distribution  or  the  Hbat  Value  between  Pbotedj,  Fat                       ^^fl 

ASD  Casbo-hydbatb  (Ibvino  Fibheb). 

^H 

Weight  of       Percentage  of  tot«l 

F'ood         Calorio  Valae  yielded 
yielding          by  Protein.  Fat  or 

^^^^^M 

■                Food  Uatesiala. 

^^H 

■ 

100  Calorie*.         Carbo -hydrate. 

^^H 

1     CooM  Meats. 

GrnsM. 

Ou. 

P. 

F. 

c. 

^^H 

I        Chickea  .... 

00 

3-2 

79 

21 

— 

Ordinary  serving,  j                         ^^^| 

1        B««(.  boiled,  lean 

62 

22 

90 

10 

— 

T>arge  serving.                                   ^^^| 

1           .,    roast,  fat  . 

32 

12 

25 

75 

— 

Small  serving.                                  ^^^| 

^b^rlorn     .... 

40 

14 

31 

6g 

— 

^^^^^1 

^^^■otUm.  boiled  . 

34 

12 

35 

65 

— 

^^^^^1 

32 

11 

28 

72 

— 

Ordinary  serving..                          ^^^| 

H^                „      fat  • 

27 

10 

19 

81 

— 

Small  serving.       *                        ^^^M 

F        Bmoo     .... 
Miekarel.           .      . 

15 

05 

6 

94 

— 

Ordinary  serving.                          ^^^| 

57 

2  0 

50 

50 

— 

Ordinary  servings                          ^^H 

Opbm  .... 

100 

36 

10 

1 

89 

One  dozen.                                       ^^^| 

L      Daity  Prodwt>i. 

^^H 

H       vnir 

140 

4-9 

19 

62 

29 

Small  glase.                                    ^^^| 

H          H  lidmmed  . 

255 

9-4 

37 

7 

56 

1^  glass.                                          ^^H 

H          w  eondensed. 

^^^M 

H         fmetenei} 

30 

11 

10 

23 

67 

^^^^^1 

1       Wbqr 

300 

13  0 

15 

10 

75 

2  glassee.                                         ^^H 

■       BvMer 

125 

0-4 

fl'5 

99-6 

. — 

^^^H 

■       ChM.^ 

22 

0-8 

25 

73 

2 

I  i  cubic  inches.                              ^^H 

^^H^tggl. 

ni) 

2  1 

32 

68 

— 

1  large  egg.                                      ^^H 

^^^^CkMci     .... 

40 

1-7 

5 

87 

8    ' 

^^Wi,  Vtgtiables, 

^^H 

Hvls  and  Fruits. 

^^^1 

BiMd,white      .      . 

38 

1-3 

13 

6 

81 

Thick  slioe.                                     ^^M 

1.    brown 

43 

1-5 

» 

7 

84 

^^M 

Whwrtflour  .      .      . 

27 

1 

15 

5 

80 

Kee.     .     .      ,.   . 

28 

1 

0 

1 

90 

^^H 

..    boiled  .       .      . 

87 

31 

10 

1 

80 

Ordinary  serving..                          ^^^| 

Gfttoirice  pudding. 

75 

2-6 

8 

13 

79 

Small  serving.                                ^^^| 

^•ftoe*,  cooked 

108 

38 

1 

1 

98 

Ordinary'  serving.                            ^^^| 

lN>iatoea.  boiled 

102 

3fi 

11 

1 

88 

1  large  serving.                               ^^^| 

n       baked 

8fl 

3 

11 

1 

88 

1  good  sized  serv-                        ^^H 

f»bV.      .      .      . 

310 

11      i 

20 

8 

72 

^^H 

Uttao»  . 

505 

18 

25 

14 

61 

fm.    . 

178 

63 

25 

3 

72 

2  sennngs.                                      ^^^| 

^••n»(kiiined ),  baked 

75 

2-7 

21 

18 

61 

^^^H 

CbMtnato     .      .      . 

40 

14 

10 

20 

70 

^^H 

ftrUllhii}^;     .        .        . 

14 

0-5 

10 

86 

4 

^^^1 

Altoci..u. 

1/i 

0-5 

13 

77 

10 

8  almonds.                                       ^^^| 

5**«l«ijble  portion) 
5p.<lried    .      .      . 

28 

1 

2 

7 

91 

3  large  dates.                                   ^^^| 

31 

11 

5 

— 

95 

1  large  fig.                                          ^^^| 

["ttw.  dried      .      . 
"•"inn   .... 

32 

11 

3 

— 

97 

3  large  prunes.                                ^^^| 

31 

11 

3 

9 

88 

^^^H 

^F««    ... 

140 

4-8 

5 

15 

80 

^^H 

Applai    .... 

100 

3-5 

5 

6 

90 

1  large  banana.                               ^^^| 

206 

73 

3 

7 

W) 

2  large  apples.                                ^^^| 

.  ..     bakpd 

94 

1     3-3 

2 

5 

93 

,^^^H 

y««r  roelou 

38 

1     1-3 

6 

32 

63 

1^  ordinary  serving^                         ^^^| 

270 

,     94 

6 

3 

91 

I  very  large.                                   ^^^| 

700 

27 

6 

6 

88 

^^^1 

TQ«n»to«     .      .      . 

430 

15 

15 

16 

69 

4  ordinary  size.                             ^^^| 

5>RttiUde  .      .      . 
Jftr.     .     .     .     . 

28 

1 

0-5 

2-5 

97 

3  teaspoonfule.                               ^^^| 

24  ,    0-9 

— 

—      100 

1 1  lumps.                                      ^^^1 
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In  the  following  list,  the  more  common  foods  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  richness  in  potential  energy. 

Common  Foods  nr  Obobr  of  theib  Calobic  Vai.uk. 


Butter 

Brazil  nuts 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Sugar    

Fat  ham     .... 
Beef  or  mutton  with  fat 

Bread 

Cream 


Amount  oon- 

taming  100 

Cals.  in 

Ounces. 


0-4 

0-6 

0-6 

0-8 

0-9 

1 

1-2 

1-3 

1-7 


Amount  oon- 

tuning  100 

Cala.  in 

OunoM. 


Mackerel     . 
Eggs      .      . 
Boiled  rice  . 
Chicken 
Baked  apples 
Bananas 
Boiled  potatoes 
Milk      .      . 
Apples  (raw) 


20 
21 
31 
3-2 
3-3 
3-6 
3-6 
4-9 
7-3 


The  following  tables  classify  the  common  foods  accord- 
ing as  their  energy  is  due  to  protein,  carbo-hydrate  or  fat.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  milk  is  the  only  food  in  the  lists  which  con- 
tains a  good  proportion  of  all  three.  Cheese,  Brazil  nuts,  and 
bread  are  represented  in  each  list  and  contain  a  fair  proportion 
of  at  least  two  of  the  food-stuffs. 

Common  Foods  abranoed  in  obdbb  AccoBDiNa  to  theib  Value  in 
Protein,  Cabbo-hydrate  and  Fat. 


Percentage  of  Total  Heat 
Value  of  Food  fumiBhed 

Percentage  of  Total  Heat 

Percentage  of  Total  Heat 

Value  of  Food  fumiBhed 

Value  of  Food  fnmiahed 

by  ite 
PROTEIN. 

by  its 
FAT. 

by  ita 
OABBO-HYDBATE. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  oentk 

Lean  beef  (boiled)  .     90 

Butter      ...      99 

Tapioca  (cooked) .      98 

Chicken. 

79 

Bacon      ...     94 

Prunes  (dried)       .      97 

Mackerel 

50 

Cream      ...      87 

Figs  (dried),   .      .     96 

Skim  milk  . 

37 

Brazil  nuts   .      .     86 

Rice  (boiled)  ,      .     89 

Eggs       .      . 

32 

Fat  ham  ...      81 

Oysters      ...     89 

Beef  with  fat 

25 

Fat  beef  ...     75 

Potatoes  (boiled) .     88 

Cheese   . 

25 

Cheese      ...      73 

Bread  ....     81 

Fat  ham 

19 

Eggs  ....     68 

Peas     ....     72 

Milk.      .      . 

19 

Boiled  mutton   .      65 

Milk     ....     29 

Bread     .      . 

13 

Milk   ....     52 

Cream  ....       8 

Potatoes 

11 

Mackerel.      .           50 

Brazil  nuts                   4 

Boiled  rice  . 

10 

Chicken   ...     21 

Cheese.      ...       2 

Brazil  nuts. 

10 

Boiled  lean  beef.      10 

Bacon    . 

6 

Bread       ...       6 

Cream    . 

5 

Bananas  ...       5 

Bananas 

5 

Potatoes ...        1 

Butter   .      . 

•5 
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THE  COST  OF  FOOD 
The  cost  of  food  is  of  prime  importance,  both  to  families 
and  to  institutions.  It  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
fuel  value,  and  to  the  values  in  protein,  rather  than  to  the  price 
per  pound.  Atwater's  invaluable  studies  included  an  examina- 
tion of  this  question,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  tables 
and  diagrams  showing  the  amount  of  fuel  value  of  each  food 
constituent  which  could  be  purchased  for  25  cents,  about  a 
shilling.  The  following  tables  (from  Hutchison)  show  the 
purchasing  value  of  a  shilling  for  fuel  and  protein,  applied  to 
our  ordinary  food-stuffs. 

QuAJcrmr  or  Fchx  Valxtr  OBTAmEO  roa  a  Shiixino  in  Common  Foods. 
Bread,       at  1^.  per  pound      ....     1Q.704  cals. 


Peas« 

Potatoes, 

Milk. 

Bottor, 

Appl60» 

Cheeeo, 

Fi«h. 


2d. 

Ikd. 

Is.  3d. 

Id. 

fid, 

4d. 

U. 


pint 
pound 


8.921 
3.796 
3.000 
2.884 
2.856 
2,638 
Q53 
839 
829 


,    dozen 
Beef,         „    M.      „    pound    . 

QrANTTTY  OF  Pbotein  obtaimsd  roB  A  Smujofo  IN  Common  Foods. 
Feaa  572  grammee.      Milk  114  grammes. 

k  Bread  .  283         „  Eggs     . 

Cheew.  272         ,.  Potatoes 

Firfj     .  218         „  Apples. 

B««C     .  .127         ..  Butter. 

■       It  will  be  seen  that  bread  holds  the  first  place  for  fuel  value 

Vand  peas  (dried)  for  protein. 

^H  THE  EFFECT  OF  COOKING 

H        Cooking  sterilizes  the  food  and  renders  it  more  palatable. 

Hit  also  alters  its  composition  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 

^method  employed. 

The  effect  of  cooking  upon  the  composition  of  meat  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  researches.  In  a  recent  paper  by  Grindley 
and  Emmet  describing  experiments  under  conditions  which  were 
carefully  controlled,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn. 
Cooking  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  total  nutritive  value  of 
meat,  whether  it  be  roast  or  boiled.  The  method  of  cooking, 
however,  influences  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non- 
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mtrogenous  extractives,  to  which  the  flavour  is  chiefly  due,  for 
by  boiling  about  two-thirds  of  these  substances,  on  the  average, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  salts  of  the  meat,  some  fat  and  a 
very  little  protein,  are  transferred  to  the  broth.  The  longer  a 
piece  of  meat  is  boiled  the  richer  is  the  brqth,  but  even  after 
many  hours  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  extracted  is  small. 
The  larger  the  piece  of  meat  the  smaller  is  the  relative  loss. 
There  is  of  course  no  economic  disadvantage  in  boiling  if  the 
broth  be  served  for  soup.  In  raw  meat  about  one-eighth  of  the 
protein  is  in  a  soluble  form  ;  boiling  converts  most  of  this  into 
insoluble  protein.  Whether  the  meat  be  put  first  into  hot  or 
cold  water  makes  very  Httle  difference  to  its  final  composition. 

In  roasting,  broiling,  or  cooking  by  any  form  of  dry  heat 
there  is  a  slight  loss  of  extractives  and  salts,  but  much  less  than 
with  boiling,  for  it  was  found  that  dry-cooked  meats  contain  twice 
as  much  of  those  soluble  organic  and  inorganic  flavouring  sub- 
stances as  boiled  meats.  There  is  also  a  smaller  loss  of  protein 
and  fat  in  cooking  meat  by  dry  heat,  but  from  the  nutritive 
standpoint  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  of  importance. 

The  cooking  of  vegetables  breaks  up  starch  grains  and  bursts 
the  walls  of  the  cells,  enabling  the  digestive  juices  to  penetrate 
the  mass.  The  usual  method,  boiling,  involves  a  great  loss  of 
nutritive  material.  Snyder,  Frisby  and  Bryant  have  shown 
that  with  potatoes  the  loss  is  greatest  when  they  are  peeled  and 
soaked  in  water  before  cooking,  the  shortage  of  total  nitrogenous 
matter  amounting,  under  these  circumstances,  to  50  per  cent 
and  of  protein  25  per  cent.  The  loss  of  mineral  matter  is  38 
per  cent.  The  loss  of  total  nitrogenous  matter  and  protein  is 
about  half  the  above  if  the  peeled  potatoes  are  put  at  once  into 
boiling  water :  if  they  are  boiled  in  the  skins  it  is  negligible. 
In  boiling  carrots  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  and  26 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  is  lost,  equal  to  about  a  pound  of  sugar  in 
a  bushel  of  carrots.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  nutritive  material 
is  therefore  extracted.  There  is  less  waste  if  the  carrot  be  in 
large  pieces,  and  if  the  boihng  be  rapid  and  very  little  water  be 
used.  Cabbage  does  not  contain  much  nutritive  matter  to  b^in 
with  and  it  loses  about  a  third  of  it  in  boUing.  This  loss  is 
avoided  if  the  cabbage  be  cooked  with  meat  as  a  stew,  the  fluid 
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put  of  which  is  also  consumed.  It  is  better  to  steam  vegetables 
thfti)  to  boil  them.  With  cooking  by  dry  heat  these  losses  are 
obmted.  Potatoes  baked  in  their  skins  are  therefore  an 
economical  food. 

On  the  whole  cooking  renders  meats  slightly  less  digestible 
ud  regetables  more  digestible. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DIETS  IN  HEALTH 

In  constructing  diets  we  have  first  to  determine  what  amount 
of  food  is  required  for  each  individual  in  order  that  the  body 
may  be  supplied  with  sufficient  energy  to  keep  it  in  health  and 
tigour ;  and  secondly,  to  consider  what  the  composition  of  that 
food  should  be. 

I.  The  Amount  of  Food  Needed. 

Utider  this  heading  we  shall  refer  to  the  total  quantity  of 
food,  expressed  in  terms  of  its  fuel  value  and  independent  of 
iU  constituents.  The  amount  of  food  necessary  to  keep  any 
person  in  a  natural  state  of  health  and  activity  depends  upon  a 
Dumber  of  circumstances.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
foe  the  energy  required  will  of  course  depend  upon  how  much 
it  being  used  in  keeping  the  body  warm  and  in  doing  work. 
«  now  heat  is  lost  and  more  work  is  being  done,  more  food 
iBost  be  supplied,  or  the  body  would  be  obliged  to  use  its 
own  Uflsues  and  the  weight  would  fall.  The  principle  of  the 
OOBWratiOll  of  energy  applies  to  the  human  being  as  it  does  to 
•!»  rest  of  the  natural  world,  animate  and  inanimate.  We  have 
00  experiment^  evidence  of  exceptions  to  this  rule,  know  of 

tobtle  method  by  which  one  individual  can,  over  any  long 
of  time,  do  double  the  work  of  another  upon  half  the 
food :  although  to  the  unconsidering  eye  this  may  sometimes 
•*1D  to  be  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  many  factors  besides  the 
*ctiud  external  work,  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
^  Nusizgy  used  by  any  person ;  factors  of  build,  of  extent  of 
J,  of  restlessness  or  placidity  when  not  actually  working, 
skilled  action  of  trained  muscles  or  the  energy  wasting 
^tractions  of  unaccustomed  movements. 
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In  the  first  plaoe  the  food  must  be  proiK»tioiial  to  the  WM^'^ 
ol  the  body.    Other  things  being  equal  big  people  will  require 
more   than    those   of    smaller  build.     In  comparing   difEerenCz: 
individuals   the  weight  must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  aocoontss 
and  this  is  done  by  speaking  of  the  fuel  value  required  for  each_ 
unit  of  weight,    expressed  as  calories  per  kilogramme.    The 
average  fuel  value  required  by  adults  is  about  40  calories  per 
kilogramme,  but  it  is  possible  to  support  existence  upon  much 
less  than  this ;   on  the  other  hand,  vmdeac  special  circumstances, 
much  more  is  required ;  for  instance,  when  weight  is  being  laid  on, 
or  a  great  amount  of  work  is  being  done,  as  much  as  110  to  120 
calories  per  kilogramme  has  been  known  to  be  taken. 

Since  the  body  cannot  produce  energy  which  is  not  derived 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  food  or  of  its  own  substance,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  food  which  is  required 
if  the  body  tissue  is  not  to  be  used  up.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
about  35  calories  per  kilogramme  for  a  person  living  a  sedentary 
life  ;  4i  pints  of  milk  would  furnish  this  amount  of  energy  (1760 
calories)  for  a  person  of  8  stone,  or  1  lb.  2  oz.  of  bread  and  8  os. 
of  meat.  For  an  individual  resting  entirely  in  bed  it  may  be  as 
low  as  25  calories  per  kilogramme,  which  would  be  given  by 
3  pints  2  oz.  of  milk,  or  by  6^  oz.  of  meat  and  13  oz.  of  bread. 

The  extent  of  surface  which  the  body  presents  has  a  con* 
siderable  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  food  required.  Thin 
and  angular  people  have  a  very  much  greater  surface  relatively 
to  their  weight  than  those  of  rounded  contour,  and  small  pe(^le 
have  a  greater  surface,  relatively  to  their  weight,  than  laige. 
One  of  the  main  sources  of  loss  of  energy  from  the  body  is  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  skin,  and  this  varies  directly  as  the 
area  of  surface :  a  whale,  for  instance,  is  materially  aided  in 
keeping  its  temperature  constant  in  icy  waters  by  the  fact  that 
its  surface  is  small  compared  to  its  bulk.  Small  mammals, 
having  a  relatively  great  surface,  have  a  more  active  metabolism 
and  require  very  much  more  food  per  kilogramme  than  large 
ones.  As  an  illustration  the  following  figures  may  be  quoted, 
showing  the  amounts  of  urea  excreted  by  a  man,  a  dog,  and  a 
rabbit  during  fasting,  when  all  the  energy  used  is  being  supplied 
from  the  fat  and  protein  of  the  body. 
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A  futiog  mnn  weighing  70  kUos  excreted     *€  g.  urea  per  kilogr&nun^i 
„      dog  „       30     „  „        1-6  g.     „      „ 

H      rabbit       „         1     „  „        36  g.     „      „ 

The  amount  of  energy  derived  from  the  protein  is  six  times 
M  great  for  each  unit  of  weight  in  the  rabbit  as  in  the  man.  A 
better  way  of  estimating  the  metabolism  ia  to  measure  the  oxida- 
tion going  on  in  the  body  as  shown  by  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted 
bota  the  lungs.  In  dogs  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  more 
proportional  to  the  surface  than  to  the  body  weight.  Richet 
(ooiid  that  dogs  varying  in  weight  from  2*2  to  28  kilogrammes 
ttcirted  the  same  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  per  hour  for  each 
iqu&re  centimetre  of  surface.  Now  the  heat  lost  from  the  skin 
kaatomatically  supplied  by  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  muaoles, 
lad  the  temperature  thus  kept  constant.  In  anassthesia  this 
ngal&tion  fails  and  the  temperature  falls,  since  the  loss  of  heat 
bom  the  surface  is  no  longer  co-ordinated  with  its  production 
ioUte  muscles.  Richet  accordingly  found  that  in  dogs  under  the 
infloenoe  of  chloral  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  was  no 
longer  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  animal  but  simply  to  its 


The«e  considerations  are  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with 
feeding  of  premature  and  thin  infants,  who  will  require  more 
[than  plump  ones,  since  a  small  thin  child  has  a  very  large 
relatively  to  its  weight.  As  it  grows,  and  especially  as  it 
lyi  OQ  fat  and  becomes  rounded,  the  weight  increases  more 
tUfidij  than  the  surface.  Accurately  expressed  the  mass  in- 
VMiesas  the  cube,  the  surface  as  the  square.  Various  researches 
QnU  be  quoted  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  amount  of  milk 
takn  at  the  breast  can  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  child 
before  and  after  it  is  fed.  This  has  been  done  over  long 
and  at  the  same  time  analyses  have  been  made  to 
the  heat  value  of  the  mother's  milk.  In  this  way  it 
^  been  found  that  an  ordinary  new-bom  child,  excluding  the 
fint  week  when  it  is  losing  weight,  requires  about  100  calories 
'kikgramme,  whUat  when  the  child  is  six  months  old  it  uses 
few,  the  lessened  requirement  being  largely  due  to  the 
ion  of  surface  relatively  to  bulk.  The  actual  amount  of 
■2k  taken  by  the  older  child  is,  of  course,  greater ;    we  are 


.'.'.      '.Iv' 
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baring  relatively  a  gmaller  amount  of  active  tissue,  and  a 
finaller  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  than  a  thin  man,  requires 
lc«i  food  for  each  pound  of  weight. 

Growing  Mlimnto  naturally  require  more  food  to  form  the 

tissue  which  is  being  developed  from  day  to  day.     We  have 

ikndy  mentioned  that  the  younger  the  animal  the  greater  is 

thenpidity  of  growth.     Heubner  found  that  the  rat©  of  growth 

in  «  btby  in  the  first  three  months  of  life  was  seven  times  that 

from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month.     Xo  weight  is  added  unless 

the  food  supplied  is  above  a  certain  amount,  which  is  seldom  less 

tiuu)70calorie8  per  kilogramme,  or  1|  oz.  of  cow's  milk  to  the  pound 

perd»y,  and  is,  as  stated  in  the  last  section,  usually  much 

fflore.    It  is  true  that  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which 

iafanla  have  grown  naturally  with  this  supply,  but  they  are  un- 

conuDon.     The  excess  of  food  above  this  figure  must  be  greater 

AtB  (be  weight  to  be  put  on,  for  the  actual  amounts  of  food 

ntained  each  day  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  extra 

food  taken. 

In  adults  increasing  in  weight  there  is  a  definite  limit  to 

MDOont  which   can   be  laid  on  daily,  with  the  exception 

^t  after  long  periods  of  fasting   and  in  convalescence  from 

ing  diseases   a   more   rapid   increase   may  be   for  a  time 

itained. 

and  activity. — In  the  ordinary  life  of  adults  the  amount 

''^food  needed  depends  more  closely  upon  the  muscular  activity 

^  upon  any  other  factor.    Certain  muscles  are  always  active, 

•ch  ii  those  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  apparatus  ;   the 

tenoCtJie  voluntary  muscles  is  being  constantly  maintained,  ex- 

*q>l  in  sleep,  and  during  digestion  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  glands 

of  the  alimentary  canal  are  working  ;    all  this  work  is  usually 

de^gnated  as  "  internal  work,"  and  it  is  essential ;  a  man  lying 

O  bed  open  a  minimum  diet  would  expend  the  energy  of  his 

wod  opoD  the  performance  of  these  functions,  and  the  heat 

B^ested  would  be  employed  in  maintaining  his  temperature. 

lodiriduals  who  are  moving  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life 

lod  employing  their  skeletal  muscles  naturally  use  more  energy 

■od  reqoire  more  food.     Thus  Atwater  found  in  his  admirable 

^^McrvataonB  that  a  subject  confined  in  the  small  calorimetric 
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chamber,  even  when  not  doing  any  definite  work,  used  80  pei 
cent  more  energy  than  when  lying  asleep  ;  a  demonstration  ii 
figures  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  sleep.  Slight  unnoticed — 
movements  are  responsible  for  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
energy ;  it  has  been  found  by  Johannsen  that  by  sitting 
perfectly  still  and  controlling  such  movements  the  oxidation  as 
measured  by  the  carbon  dioxide  expired  could  be  reduced  by 
nearly  a  third.  The  taking  of  food  itself  causes  a  definite  expemM- 
ture  on  the  part  of  the  glands  and  muscles  of  digestion.  In  a 
resting  man  it  has  been  found  that  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  over  20  per  cent  greater  when  food  is  taken  than  upon  a  fasting 
day.  That  this  is  due  to  gastric  and  intestinal  activity  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observation  that  a  similar  increase  follows  the 
administration  of  purgatives.  A  meal  of  protein  is  followed 
by  a  greater  and  more  prolonged  rise  of  oxidation  than  one  of 
fat  or  carbo-hydrate,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  protein  takes  longer  to  digest. 

A  much  greater  increase  in  the  oxidation  processes  is  caused 
by  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  demand  for  more  food.  The  relation  of  work  to  the 
diet  of  man  is  of  great  practical  importance,  and  many  experi> 
mental  stydies  have  been  made  upon  it.  We  shaU  here  discuss 
the  subject  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  total  amount  of  food,  and 
shall  have  occasion  later  to  consider  the  constituents  of  which  this 
food  should  be  composed.  It  is  clear  that  unless  the  tissues  are 
to  be  drawn  upon  additional  energy  must  be  furnished  to  supply 
that  which  is  manifested  as  mechanical  work.  In  Atwater's 
experiments  a  man  working  a  stationary  bicycle  against  resistance 
evolved  as  much  as  1,000  calories  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
same  subject  working  moderately  hard  evolved  500  calories  in 
that  time,  and  when  resting  in  the  night  150  only.  The  point 
of  importance  in  fixing  a  dietary  for  stringent  conditions,  as  for 
soldiers  on  active  service,  is  to  determine  how  much  more  food 
need  be  given.  The  following  figures  compiled  from  bulletins  98 
(1901)  rihd  149  (1904)  issued  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  the 
heat  value  taken  in  the  food  by  various  men  doing  severe  muscular 
work. 
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Bricknukkera,  Xew  England 

Lumbermen,    Meune,    U.S.A.,    working    in 

winter  and  sometimes  in  cold  water. 

Fooiball  teams 

BicycliBt  (Albert)   in  six  days*  endurance 

contest 

B*Tarian  lumbermen 

Bicydist    (Miller)   in  six  days'   endurance 

contest  (winner) 

Rowing  club 

Ordinary  standard  for  man  with  light  to 

modn^te  work 

Ordinary'  standard  for  man  with  sedentary 

ooeupatioa 


Osla. 
aay. 


Protein. 


8,569 

6,995 
6.690 


6,095 
6,015 

4,770 
3.965 

3.050 

2,700 


180 

182 
226 

179 
130 

169 
155 

112 

100 


Fat. 


366 

337 
354 

198 
292 

181 
177 


Cftrbo. 
hydr»t«i. 


1,150 

812 
634 

859 
724 

685 
440 


The  amounts  of  food  taken  by  some  of  these  workers  are  enor- 
mous.    We  cannot,  however,  conclude  that  they  are  excessive 
unless  the  food  were  not  absorbed,  or  the  subjects  were  putting 
on  weight,  and  neither  in  the  Maine  lumbermen  nor  in  the  bi- 
cjrclists  was  this  the  case.     These  quantities  are  far  in  excess 
of  those  required  by  ordinary  workmen,  and  they  show  strikingly 
iiow   extraordinary   demands   must   be   met   by    extraordinary 
supplies.     It  is  surprising  that  the  bicyclists  Albert  and  Miller. 
who  rode  for  six  days  an  average  of  18J  and  20  hours  respectively, 
did  not  take  more  food,  but  their  nitrogen  balance  showed  that 
there  was  a  considerable  daily  loss  of  protein,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  stores  of  body -fat  were  called  upon.    That  the  bicyclists 
and  the  rowing  men  should  come  low  down  on  the  list  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  their  work  was  done  in  spells,  the 
hodj  recuperating  in  between ;  it  also  suggests  that  the  body 
may  be  able  to  act  much  more  efficiently  as  a  work   producer 
when  one  definite  series  of  muscular  movements  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  as  in  bicycling  or  rowing.    According  to  Atwat^r's 
experiments  an  ordinary  individual  doing  muscular  work  does 
not  yield  more  than  about  20  per  cent  of  the  energy  expended 
aa  actual  work.    That   is  to  say,  in  working  a   bicycle    100 
oalories  are  expended  in  the  body  in  order  to  get  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of   20   calories  of  heat  actually    delivered    on    the 
pedal.    The   most  economical  oil  engine  yet  devised  is  said 
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to  3deld  33  per  cent  of  its  energy  as  work ;  ordinary  good  oiK 
and  steam  engines  have  an  efficiency  of  15  to   22  per  cent..-. 
Zuntz  has  concluded  on  experimental  grounds  that  men,  horses,  « 
and  dogs  have  an  efficiency  of  36  per  cent  and  Kdkier  and   - 
Wolff  found  the  same  for  the  horse,  a  figure  much  higher  than 
Atwater's.    It  is  clear  that  if  by  training  the  efficiency  of  a  man 
could  be  increased  from  20  per  cent  to  a  much  higher  figure  he 
would  need  proportionally  less  food.    This  would  be  more  likely 
to  take  place  where  only  one  series  of  movements  was  involved. 
The  football  team  in  the  above  series  took  much  more  food  than 
the  oarsmen  or  bicyclists.    Success  in  rowing  or  bicycling  depends 
on  learning  to  use  certain  muscles  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
mechanical  advantage  from  the  levers  represented  by  the  osur  and 
the  pedal,  and  upon  being  able  to  keep  these  muscles  supplied 
with  blood.    In  playing  football,  as  in  hard  labouring  employ- 
ments, most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  called  upon  and  in 
various  combination  with  other  muscles,  and  in  such  a  case  we 
should  not  expect  them  to  work  with  the  same  neatness  and 
economy. 

We  may  say  then  that  experimental  investigation  in  a 
calorimeter,  and  experience,  teach  that,  as  we  should  expeot 
from  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  muscular 
work  done  by  any  individual  cannot  be  increased  over  any  long 
period  without  an  increase  of  food,  and  that  the  amount  of  food 
added  must  always  be  very  much  greater  than  the  heat  equivar- 
lent  of  the  actual  work  done.  In  ordinary  individuals  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  added  food  will  be  furnished  as  work,  the  rest  being 
dissipated  as  heat ;  under  special  circumstances  probably  a  greater 
efficiency  may  be  attained.  When  work  is  carried  on  under  adverse 
conditions  of  cUmate  and  is  exhausting,  so  that  tired  musolea 
are  called  upon  to  contract,  no  doubt  the  efficiency  is  much 
lowered,  and  this  is  probably  why  such  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  food  was  consumed  by  the  lumbermen.  Whatever  may 
be  said  later  about  the  need  for  protein,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  greater  caloric  requirements  of  workers.  This 
is  recognized  in  the  regulations  for  the  army  rations  of  various 
nations  in  peace  and  in  war,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
We  must   remember,  however,  that   exposure   to   cold,   as  on 
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active  service,  is  an  additional  factor  calling  for  an  increase  in 
the  food  supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  peace  ration  is  raised 
by  at  least  1,000  calories  in  war  time. 


Caloric  Value  of  Rations. 


Peaoe. 


Gretti  Britain — 

Regulation  diet [    2,946 

•  Actual  diet  obtained 3,310 

Gwinany .  j     2,592 

Fr»noe 2,310 


Wi 


3,987 

Bmall  3.613 
large  4,213 
small  3.079 
large  3,413 


Bevue  de  Science  de  r Entendancc  Militaire,  Aug.,  1907,  vol.  20. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  requirements  of  a  moderately 
active  man  may  be  taken  as  3,000  calories.  The  usual  rations 
in  the  navy  slightly  exceed  this.  In  severe  weather,  or  on  night 
duty,  the  value  is  raised  to  about  4,400  calories.  It  appears 
then  that  ordinary  severe  labour  is  met  by  the  addition  of 
about  1,000  calories  to  the  diet.  This  amount  is  contained 
in  I  lb.  of  bread  and  2  oz.  of  meat,  or  in  |  lb.  of  bread  and  3  oz. 
of  cheese.  When  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work  and  endur- 
ance is  required,  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  must  be  further 
Increaaed. 

Effect  ol  climate  upon  the  amount  of  food  re<iiiired.— We 
b&ve  seen  that  in  cold  climates,  owing  to  a  greater  loss  of 
beat,  more  food  will  be  necessary,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  the  temperate  zone  more  than  in 
the  tropics.  The  difierence,  however,  in  civilized  races  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  far  less  than  might  be  expected,  and  this 
ie  because  the  heating  of  houses  indoors  and  the  thickness  of 
the  clothing  out  of  doors  is  so  arranged  that  most  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  kept  at  about  the  same  temperature,  so  that  as 
Riibner  has  said,  we  all  live  in  a  temperature  of  about  90°  Fahr., 
which  is  that  of  the  air  between  the  skin  and  the  clothes.  In 
▼exy  hot  weather  the  appetite  diminishes  and  less  food  is  taken^ 
but  weight  is  often  lost,  showing  that  the  needs  of  the  body 

^  Calculated  by  Pembrey  and  Parker. 
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are  not  entirely  met  by  the  food.  The  performance  oi  work 
needs  the  same  supply  of  food  in  hot  and  oold  climates.  When 
the  worker  is  so  exposed  to  cold,  or  to  wet  and  cold,  that  the  clothes 
cannot  prevent  great  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin,  then  much  more 
food  will  be  required.  This  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  large 
quantities  of  food,  amounting  to  7,000  calories,  taken  by  the  Maine 
lumbermen  referred  to  on  p.  135.  In  arctic  regions  those  foods 
which  have  the  greatest  heat  value,  that  is,  the  fats,  are 
especially  serviceable. 

II.  The  Peoportions  of  the  Food-stupps  required  in  the 

Diet  of  Man. 

We  have  seen  that  the  common  experience  of  mankind  and 
the  evidence  of  scientific  inquiry  agree  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  food  must  be  taken  daily  to  yield  from  2,500  to  3,000  calories. 
When  we  come  to  inquire  of  what  constituents  this  food  should 
consist,  we  find  a  general  agreement  upon  fundamental  points, 
but  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  upon  others.  It  is 
established  that  the  dietary  of  man  should  include  all  three 
food-stuffs,  protein,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrate.  The  protein  is  essen- 
tial :  no  other  material  can  supply  the  loss  involved  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  living  organs.  No  other  food-stuff  can  entirely  supply 
the  needs  of  an  animal  as  protein  can  those  of  the  camivora. 
In  the  case  of  man,  a  healthy  existence  cannot  be  supported  upon 
protein  without  carbo-hydrate,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
him  to  have  fat  in  his  diet  as  well,  since  fat  gives  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  energy,  weight  for  weight,  than  carbo-hydrate  or  pro- 
tein. We  have  seen  that  protein  furnishes  material  for  the 
metabolism  of  structure,  whilst  carbo-hydrate  and  fat,  and 
any  protein  in  excess  of  that  required  for  structure,  furnish 
energy  for  the  metabolism  of  fimction,  or  put  in  another  way, 
fuel  value  to  supply  heat  and  work.  Two  points  arise  for 
consideration,  first,  what  is  the  minimum  amount  of  protein 
which  is  essential  for  existence,  and  secondly,  what  is  the 
amount  which  is  desirable  in  order  to  maintain  the  body  in 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  ?  The  first  question  we  can 
answer  upon  the  evidence  before  us,  but  there  is  considerable 
disagreement  on  the  second.     Provided  that  a  certain  minimum 
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of  protein  be  supplied,  and  sufficient  caloric  value,  an  active  life 
can  be  supported  upon  very  varying  proportions  of  the  three 
elements.  This  fact  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind.  Any  experi- 
ments shown ng  that  men  can  live  and  work  for  long  periods  upon 
this  diet  or  upon  that,  provided  that  the  constituents  satisfy  the 
above  fundamental  condition,  show  us  nothing  new.  Men  have 
existed  in  the  past,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
freedom  and  captivity,  upon  dietaries  as  varied  in  both  quantity 
and  qualitj'^  as  will  ever  be  designed  by  experimentalists.  The 
main  object  of  our  inquiry  must  therefore  be  not  to  determine 
upon  how  much  or  how  little  a  man  can  live,  but  what  are 
the  proportions  of  the  food-stuffs  upon  which  he  can  live  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  amount  of  protein. — The  amount  of  protein  regarded  by 
Voit  as  a  standard  was  118  grammes,  or  just  over  4  oz.,  for  a 
man  of  II  stone  taking  2,800  calories  a  day.  This  is  1"7  grammes 
of  protein  per  kilogramme.  This  figure,  designated  as  Voit*8 
standard,  was  amved  at  by  striking  the  average  of  a  large  number 
of  observations,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  diet  chosen  by 
A  European  of  II  stone  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular 
work.  Many  people  living  sedentary  livee  take  leas  both  of 
protein  and  of  caloric  value,  and  of  course  those  of  smaller 
weight  require  a  correspondingly  smaller  ration,  other  circum- 
•iMlcee  being  equal.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diet  -which  was  taken  by  a  man  just  under  9  stone,  and  contains 
90  grammes  of  protein,  67  of  fat,  and  3S5  of  carbo-hydrate,  total 
i.900  caloriej : — 

Bread.   19  oz.  ;    meat,  4  oz.  ;    potatws.  8  oz.  ;    milk,  a  pint ; 
buttAT,  1  oz.  :    milk  pudding,  4  oz.  ;    toa,   1  pi"t. 

lliis  is  as  liberal  in  protein  as  Voit's  diet  for  an  1 1  stone  man 

being  1*8  grammes  to  each  kilogramme.    The  pint  of  milk  could 

be  replaced  by  3  oz.  of  cheese,  which  would  slightly  raise  the 

proportions  of  fat  and  protein.     Those  living  more  active  lives 

and  those  of  greater  weight  commonly  take  a  larger  proportion 

of  protein  as  weU  as  of  caloric  value.     A  diet  of  3,600  calories 

and  oontaining  about  1 30  grammes  of  protein  is  given  by  : — 

Bread,  16  oz.;    beef,   10  oz. ;    potatoes,   16  oz.  j    milk,   a  pint; 
butter,  1  ox. ;  oatmeal,  4  oz. ;  ftugar,  3  oz. 
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In  all  dietary  studies  which  include  any  large  number  okt 
people  we  find  that  the  quantity  of  protein  amounts  to  IOC — 
grammes  or  more.    It  is  seldom  below  90  gramme  per  day  foflM 
an  adult. 

The  following  table  of  diets,  arranged  in  order  of  proteii 
value,  will  illustrate  this  point. 

CoicptLED  BY  Benedict  and  Axwater  vrom  vasious  souscss 


English  weavers 

Chinese  laundrymen.  United  States 

Tailor,  England 

Professor,  Japan 

Printer,  United  States 

Physician,  Germany 

Students,  men 

Machinists,  United  States 

Business  men.  United  States 

Students,  Japan 

Physicians,  France 

Students,  women 

Poor  families  in  New  York 

Sewing  girl,  London,  earning  Za.  9d.  per  week 
Factory  girl,  Leipsic,  earning  &a.  per  week    . 


Protein  in 

CuIorioValiw 

Food. 

of  Food. 

161 

3,475 

135 

3,480 

131 

3,053 

123 

2,343 

117 

3,654 

111 

2,611 

110 

3,496 

102 

3,470 

98 

2,947 

94 

2,712 

92 

1,861 

85 

2,606 

75 

2,087 

63 

1,820 

62 

1,940 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
those  who  are  free  to  choose  their  diet  choose  such  food  as  shall 
include  about  100  grammes  of  protein.  It  is  uncommon  to  find 
less  than  90  grammes  taken  except  in  conditions  of  poverty. 
Foods  containing  protein  such  as  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese  are 
dearer  than  foods  which  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  carbo- 
hydrate such  as  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  and  macaroni,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  lowest  social  strata  we  find  that  there  is,  perforce,  a 
scarcity  of  protein.  It  has,  however,  been  urged  with  consider- 
able force  and  by  some  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  great 
attention  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  for  man  to  take 
so  large  a  quantity  of  protein  as  100  grammes  a  day.  This 
view  is  founded  upon  experimental  considerations  which  we 
may  now  examine. 

If  a  man  receives  a  diet  the  caloric  value  of  which  is  sufficient 
but  which  contains  little  or  no  protein,  for  instance,  a  diet  of 
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starch  matter  with  cream,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  his  urine 

flinks  to  a  low  figure,  even  to  3  grammes  a  day.    This  nitrogen  is 

in  the  form  of  urea,  creatinin,  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  with  small 

quantities  of  other  bodies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing 

the  lowest  possible  level  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  resulting 

from  wear  and  tear  of  tissue.    The  patient  is  not  in  nitrogenous 

equilibrium  because  little  or  no  protein  is  being  given.      If  from 

30  to  40  grammes  of  protein  (1  to  1}  oz.)  be  added  to  the  diet,  the 

caloric  value  being  still  made  up  by  fat  and  carbo-hydrate,  the 

individual  can  be  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  excreting  4 

to  6  grammes  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine.    If  a  further  quantity  of 

protein  be  given  the  nitrogen  of  this  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  a 

Tory  short  time.    This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  extra 

protein  has  been  used  at  once,  but  implies  that  the  nitrogenous 

part  of  the  protein  molecule  was  not  wanted  and  was  therefore 

accreted  rapidly.    This  nitrogen  is  turned  out  as  urea ;    the 

residue  of  the  extra  protein  is  retained  in  the  body  for  oxidation, 

and  is  referred  to  as  the  non-nitrogenous  moiety.    It  is  suggested 

as  a  deduction  from  these  facts* that  40  or  60  grammes  of  protein 

is  all  that  is  needed,  and  that  when  more  is   taken  the  rapid 

excretion  of  its  nitrogen  shows  that  it  was  in  excess,  and  that 

its  non-nitrogenous    moiety  is  of  no  more  advantage  to  the 

organism  than  fat  or  carbo-hydrate  furnishing  an  equivalent 

amount  of  energy.     These  experiments  were   carried  out   by 

Folin.    Many  observations  show  that  it  is  possible  to  live  upon  a 

diet  containing  only  40-50  grammes  of  protein.    The  following 

table  from  Jagerroos  (Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  13.375, 1902)  sum- 

Biarizes  a  few  of  them. 


Weight. 

Food. 

Protein 

Calories 

KikM. 

Nitrogen. 

Protein. 

Ejilogramme. 

per 
Kilogramme^ 

Himnhfeld 

Kmnagawa 

Kkmiperer 

**         • 
FtoMdiel    . 
Sivte.      . 
ToWa  standa 

rd 

73 

48 

64 

65-5 

74-5 

68-9 

70 

7-44 
8-25 
6-28 
5-28 
6-88 
4-52 
18-9 

46 
65 
33 
33 
37 
28 
118 

0-63 
114 
0-52 
0-50 
0-49 
0-48 
17 

47 
M 
28 
27 
46 
41 
40 
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It  18  clear  that  on  the  one  hand  the  theoretical  reasoning 
from  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  so  rapidly  eliminated 
from  the  body,  and  on  the  other  the  result  of  experiment,  show 
that  about  50  grammes  of  protein  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  man  of  average  weight  and  to  keep  him  in  health 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  for 
iuBtance,  by  Chittenden,  that  health  is  improved  by  such  a 
diet,  and  the  view  has  been  put  forward  that  a  larger  amount 
of  protein  is  harmful,  and  involves  the  doing  of  an  unnecessary 
Amount  of  work  by  the  kidney  in  excreting  the  extra  nitrogen, 
And  may  cause  disease.  If  this  is  so  we  ought  to  reduce  by  more 
than  half  the  quantities  of  meat  and  eggs  usually  taken.  The 
protein  contained  in  the  remainder  and  in  the  bread,  puddings, 
and  other  foods  would  be  ample  to  supply  all  our  requirements. 
•Such  a  course  would  also  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  food. 

N"o  doubt  a  great  many  people  eat  meat  to  excess.  That 
is,  however,  outside  the  question  which  is,  is  100  grammes  of 
protein  per  day,  being  that  contained  in  a  moderate  English 
^etary,  of  benefit  or  the  reverse  ? 

In  discussing  this  question  we  may  first  point  out  that  it 

«uuiot  be  said  to  be  proved  that  any  benefit  to  health  results 

tfrom  a  low  protein  diet.     Most  physicians  know  some  who  have 

tried  it  and  given  it  up,  having  thought  after  some  months  that 

they  Trere  less  energetic  than  before,  and  were  more  Uable  to 

contract  colds  and  other  infections,  and  others  who  have  con- 

^Tinoed  themselves  that  they  are  better  on  it,  but  have  not  con- 

Mnced  those  who  knew  them  on  the  old  regime  and  on  the  new. 

Chittenden's  subjects  have  many  of  them  returned  to  an  ordinary 

diet.     This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  backsliding,  a  moral 

ddioquenoy,  a  yielding  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  but   by 

others  as  evidence  that  a  larger  protein  ration  was  more  satis* 

factory   to   them.     The   influence   of  suggestion   must  also  be 

borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  above  figures.     If  a  man  knows 

that  his  nitrogenous  metabohsm  is  being  investigated  he  is 

likely  to  unconsciously  limit  his  protein  food.     The  fact  that 

most  of  the  nitrogen  of  a  liberal  protein  diet  is  rapidly  eHminated 

is  certainly  of  great  interest,  but  cannot  in  the  present  state  of 
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our  knowledge  be  said  to  prove  that  the  protein  which  contained 
it  was  redundant.  The  suggestion  that  the  excretion  of  this 
nitrogen  is  harmful  to  the  healthy  kidney  is  totally  without 
foundation.  Camiyorous  animals  live  entirely  on  protein  and 
fat,  and  no  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  tiieir  kidneys 
suffer  on  this  account.  It  has  been  said  by  Chittenden  that 
the  universal  choice  of  a  liberal  protein  diet  by  man  cannob 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  that  food-stuff  is  beneficial  in  quantity 
any  more  than  the  very  general  taste  for  alcohol  proves  it  to 
be  a  desirable  food-stuff.  This  analogy  is  a  false  one.  Alcohol, 
though  physiologically  capable  of  acting  as  a  food-stuff,  is  not 
at  all  comparable  to  either  protein,  carbo-hydrate,  or  fat.  Before 
it  can  be  classed  with  them,  it  must  be  shown  that  a  man  or 
animal  can  exist  for  long  periods  of  time,  in  health,  while  drawing 
a  large  proportion  of  his  energy  needs,  say  a  third,  from  alcohoL 
This  has  been  shown  for  protein  innumerable  times. 

We  may  now  consider  some  experiments  on  animals  bearing 
on  this  question.  Rosenheim,  in  1891  and  in  1893,  found 
that  dogs  fed  upon  meat,  fat  and  rice  in  which  the  proportion 
of  meat,  2  grammes  of  protein  per  kilo  with  a  total  food 
value  of  110  calories  per  kilo,  was  low  for  this  animal,  suffered 
from  digestive  disturbances,  such  as  vomiting  and  poor  appetite, 
which  were  relieved  by  giving  meat,  and  from  an  incom- 
plete absorption  of  the  food,  and,  after  several  months,  died  in  an 
apathetic  condition.  Bad  results  had  previously  been  obtained 
by  Munk  in  dogs  fed  upon  a  low  protein  diet.  Hagemann 
also  reported  similar  observations.  Jagerroos  believes  that  tlie 
deductions  made  from  these  experiments  are  not  valid,  and 
kept  two  bitches  6^  months  upon  a  low  protein  diet  without 
any  disturbances  of  digestion.  He  states  that  1*2  grammes  of 
protein  per  kilogramme  is  sufficient  quantity  for  these  animals ; 
dogs,  as  we  have  seen  above,  require  mere  food  per  kilo  than 
man,  on  account  of  their  greater  relative  surface,  and  this  must 
be  allowed  for  in  comparing  the  figures.  Jageroos'  two  bitches, 
however,  succumbed  rapidly  to  an  acute  infection  contracted 
after  the  premature  delivery  of  one  of  them,  a  fact  which 
may  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  but  does  not 
inspire  confidence  as  to  their  power  of  resistance  to  disease.    All 
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these  experiments  on  dogs  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  the 

ciog  is  a  carnivorous  animal  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do  well 

on  a  diet  so  far  removed  from  its  natural  habit.     The  pig,  being 

like    man  omnivorous,   is   free  from  this  objection.     Benedict, 

in  his  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  following  experl- 

TjaGUts.    Shutt    found    that  when  the  pig  is  fed  upon  Indian 

Kif^TTL,  which  contains  a  low  proportion  of  protein,  the  pork  is  of 

inferior  quality,  which  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  skim 

milk,  or  beans.     Pork  butchers  find  that  the  intestines  of  hogs 

fed  on  low  protein  rations  tear  more  easily  when  the  carcass  is 

dressed.     A  bad  quality  of  pork  is  also   produced  if  too  much 

protein  be  given.  Skinner  also  showed  that  in  pigs  a  low  protein 

diet  of  corn-meal  caused  impairment  of  the  digestive  capacity, 

^cially  if  continued  for  a  long  time.     The  diet  resulted  in 

poor     appetites,     light     bone,     deficient     development     in 

valuable  portions  of  the  carcass  and  a  general  state  of  unthrift, 

A3  shown  by  the  hair,  skin,  and  hungry  look  of  the  animals." 

Tlie  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  protein  to  the  food  resulted 

in    a    natural  growth,  and  a  healthy  condition.     In  herbivorous 

^^jdLmals,  Benedict  goes  on  to  say,  we  should  expect  less  marked 

•ffects,    as    they     are    accustomed    to    a    low    protein    diet. 

Uaecker,    however,    has    found    that    cows    do    not    thrive  on 

sk    diet  poor  in  protein.     Ten  cows  were  fed  on  their  natural 

food  and  ten  others  on  a  diet  containing  less  protein  :  for  two 

'V'^ars  very  little  ditference  could  be  observed,  but  in  the  latter 

^>art  of  the  third  winter  the  second  group  of  animals  became, thin 

A.nd  their  coats  harsh,  and  in  two  months  it  became  neces.sary  to 

£a3creMe  the  protein.     These  observations  are  not  directly  trans- 

^^prable  to  man,  but  are  of  considerable  importance.       Especially 

sSsould  it  be  marked  that  the  effect  of  a  low  protein  diet  on  pigs 

cft^id  cows  was  a  very  gradual  one,  but  one  which,  nevertheless, 

l«<i  in  time  to  a  general  deterioration  of  headth.     They  do  not 

gi-ve  08  information  as  to  the  level  of  daily  protein  intake  suitable 

^oi  a  man,  but  they  teach  definitely,  first,  that  in  case  of  doubt 

it  is  better  to  be  above  that  level  than  below  it,  and  secondly, 

^^t  experiments  on  man  to  be  conclusive  and  show  that  men  can 

ViTe  and  work  on  a  low  protein  diet  as  well  as  on  the  usual  one, 

^akl  last  for  several  years,  since  in  animals  the  reduction  of 

10 
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the  protein  in  the  diet  below  that  to  which  they  are  accust 
is  harmful,  if  continued  over  a  sufficiently  long  period,  which  I 
the  ease  of  cows  is  two  or  three  years. 

The  experiments  upon  man  show  that  men  can  live  in  heaiti 
for  several  months  and  do  routine  work  on  a  diet  containiii 
about  50  grammea  of  protein  per  day,  or  half  the  usual  quantitj 
It  is  not  shown  that  this  diet  is  advantageous,  or  that  it  wouli 
do  no  harm  taken  permanently. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  as  much  work  can  b( 
done  upon  a  low  protein  diet  as  upon  a  more  plentiful  supply 
We  have  seen  that  muscular  activity  involves  the  using  up  ol 
energy,  and  that  if  the  work  of  any  given  individual  be  incrcAAed, 
he  will  require  more  food.  Should  this  extra  food  contain  pw 
tein  ?  Or  will  the  addition  of  carbo-hydrate  and  fat  meet  all  thi 
needs  of  a  man  subjected  to  severe  exertion  ?  Physiological 
experiment  has  shown  that  when  energy  is  used  in  the  contraction 
of  muscle  there  is  not  a  corresponding  breakdown  of  protein 
material,  for  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  only  increaaed  to 
slight  extent.  For  example,  one  of  Atwater's  subjects  did  in 
day  external  work  equivalent  to  543  calories.  This  would  necea^ 
sitate  the  using  up  of  probably  at  least  2,000  calories.  Thi 
excretion  of  nitrogen,  however,  was  practically  unaffected.  Thi 
energy  for  this  work  was  therefore  furnished  by  the  oxidatio: 
of  non-nitrogenous  material,  presumably  carbo-hydrate  or  fat! 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  when  severe  work  has  to 
done  the  addition  of  carbo-hydrate  or  fat  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  in  the  present  condition  of  oui 
knowledge,  to  take  this  as  proven,  for  we  are  faced  with  thi 
fact  that  those  doing  really  heavy  and  continuous  work  are  \uia> 
ally  foimd  to  take  a  diet  which  not  only  is  high  in  caloric  yaloei 
but  is  also  rich  in  protein.  We  are  not  now  referring  to  featt 
of  Mtrength  or  athletic  tests  which  may  be  done  at  the  tei 
porary  expense  of  the  tissues,  which  afterwards  recuperate^ 
or  to  sucli  work  as  that  of  Chittenden's  soldiers  or  athletea, 
whose  every  exertion  would  be  followed  by  an  appropriate  rest, 
and  who8e  muscles  would  arrive  at  a  state  of  proficiency  in  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  work  with  a  minimum  of  waste 
damage  to  their  cells ;  but  to  work  such  as  that  done  by  labourei 
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fbo  are  toiling  daily  to  the  point  of  fatigue  and  exercising  various 
groups  of  muscles  in  all  kinds  of  movements.  The  table  already 
given  on  p.  135  shows  the  proportion  of  protein  taken  by  such 
fforkera.  These  and  other  results  are  summarised  by  Benedict 
■  folowB : 


Subjects. 


ftoplB  doing  severe  musoular  work,  lumbermen, 
Ko. 

People  doing  ordinary  muscular  work,  caqsehters, 
Ubounrs,  etc 

Faople  doing  light  muBcular  work,  buBdnesa  men, 
•k.  ....... 


Protein  in 
Food. 


Calorio 
V»ltt«. 


An  interesting  remark  on  this  point  is  made  by  Darwin  in  The 
'<  of  a  Naturalist  round  the  World.  He  visited  the  Chilian 
r  mine-s,  where  at  that  time  the  ore  was  carried  up  a  450 
foot  shaft  in  loads  of  200  lbs.  at  a  time,  by  men  who  climbed 
up  notched  tree  trunks  placed  zigzag  in  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 
Dm  meo  were  pale,  and  some  of  them  with  but  little  muscular 
lopment.  They  were  fed  on  beana  and  bread,  and  them- 
preferred  bread  which  was  in  that  country  a  luxury,  but 
masters,  says  Darwin,  "  finding  that  they  cannot  work 
(ohard  upon  this,  treat  them  like  horses  and  make  them  eat  the 
knot.**  In  beans  about  20  per  cent  of  the  energy  is  in  the  form 
in,  in  bread  9  to  13  per  cent.  Livingstone  found  in  Cen- 
Africa  that  the  grain-eating  tribes  could  not  endure  fatigue 
»  well  as  beef-eaters,  who  scorned  "  the  idea  of  ever  being  tired." 
Cinuvorous  ft.nirnA.lR  are  capable  of  greater  efiforts  and  have  more 
QOOtftge  than  the  herbivorous.  Irving  Fisher,  however,  claims 
^  a  diet  on  the  Chittenden  scale  is  favourable  to  endurance, 
M  loeMttred  by  such  actions  as  holding  the  arms  horizontally  as 
M|M  possible,  or  raising  and  lowering  a  dumb-bell.  Observations 
•we  made  upon  nine  students  three  times  in  the  course  of  five 
iMBtlig.  During  this  time  the  protein  was  gradually  reduced, 
Nt  not  so  low  as  in  Chittenden's  experiments.  The  endurance 
wu  found  to  be  much  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
^  Uiit  period.     The  strength  was,  however,  less,  the  grip  of  the 
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right  hand,  for  instance,  being  weaker  at  the  end  of  the  period 
in  seven  out  of  the  nine  men.  No  control  experiments  on  other 
students  are  given.  The  loss  of  strength  and  loss  of  weight 
which  these  students  suffered  was  attributed  to  overstudy,  but 
the  increase  of  endurance  to  the  food.  These  considerations 
do  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  diet.  Feats  of  endurance  such 
as  long  walks  have  been  done  upon  a  vegetarian  diet,  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  deficient  in  protein.  The  great  and  undoubted 
increase  in  endurance  as  well  as  in  mettle  of  a  horse  fed  on  beans  or 
oats,  as  compared  to  one  fed  on  grass  or  on  hay  seems  to  point 
to  an  opposite  conclusion,  namely  that  the  increase  of  protein  is 
beneficial  to  prolonged  muscular  exertion.  Such  horses  can  not 
'only  go  more  quickly,  but  can  go  much  further  than  those  on  the 
low  protein  dietary,  and  horses  fed  on  hay  have  more  staying 
power  if  the  hay  have  plenty  of  seed  in  it,  which  means  more 
protein.  Professor  Dunstan,  of  the  Wye  Agricultural  College, 
has  kindly  informed  the  writer  that  beans  contain  23  per  cent 
of  digestible  protein,  oats  9  per  cent,  good  hay  (that  is  with 
plentiful  seed  in  it)  7*4,  and  poor  hay  3*4  per  cent. 

We  may  sum  up  the  relation  of  protein  to  activity  by  saying 
that  the  bulk  of  the  calorie  value  required  for  muscular  work 
should  be  supplied  by  carbo-hydrate  or  fat,  but  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  also  increase  the  protein  in  the  food,  and 
that  a  diet  containing  a  fair  amount  of  protein  is  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  an  energetic  existence.  Since  the  actual  energy 
for  the  contraction  of  muscle  is  supplied  by  non-nitrogenous 
material,  we  may  suppose  that  a  muscle  can  work  more  efficiently 
when  the  tissue  lymph  surrounding  it  is  rich  in  protein  molecules, 
or,  again,  the  hypothesis  may  be  put  forward  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  body  to  have  some  of  its  non-nitrogenous  oxidizable 
material  derived  from  protein,  the  nitrogen  of  which  may  have 
been  previously  excreted. 

We  have  considered  the  problem  of  the  proportion  of  pro- 
tein in  the  daily  diet  at  some  length  on  accoimt  of  its  great 
importance.  The  question  must  now  be  asked,  Does  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  experimental  evidence  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  reduction  in  this  constituent  of  the  food  is  desir- 
able ?    Are  the  observations  detailed  above   sufficiently   con- 
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vincing  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  consumption  of  protein 
by  the  average  man  as  excessive  or  still  more  as  harmful  ?  It 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  dietetic  habits  of  mankind  are 
the  result  of  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages  ;  when, 
therefore,  we  find  that  both  progressive  nations  and  successful 
individuals  take  a  fair  proportion  of  protein,  we  must  treat 
this  fruit  of  accumulated  experience  with  respect.  The  old  idea 
that  protein  was  the  food  par  excellence,  and  that  the  more  of  it 
that  was  taken  the  better,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  more  moderate 
and  scientific  view.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  we  shall  be 
acting  wrongly  if  we  now  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  adopt 
dietary  standards  in  which  the  amount  of  protein  is  so  low 
ts  to  lie  close  to  the  physiological  limit.  Facts  have  been  adduced 

I  above  to  show  that  such    a  course  is   not  without  danger    to 
the  individual  and  the  nation. 
A  great  excess  of  protein  is  not  readily  tolerated.    A  man 
cannot,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  exist  in  a 
natural  state  without  a  supply  of  carbo-hydrate  in  his  food.    The 
quantity  of  protein  necessary  to  supply  his  caloric  needs,  if  no 
er  food  be  taken,  is  intolerable  to  the  digestive  system,  and 
fore  a  protein  diet  such  as  the  Salisbury  diet,  is  not  exclusive 
other  foods  for  any  length  of  time.     Diaceturia  and  aceto- 
occur,  probably  from  the  call  on  the  body  fat  being  so 
jgfeat  that  its  oxidation  is  incomplete.     The  addition  of  fat  to 
protein,  without  carbo-hydrate,  will  lessen  the  amount  of  protein 
reqaired,  but  aggravates  the  acetonuria,  whilst  carbo-hydrate 
■bolishes  it.     The  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  required  is  variable, 
bot  a  small  quantity,  such  as  70  grammes  (2J  oz.),  is  insufficient 
njuoh  fat  is  being  taken  (Rosenfeld).     In  a  diet  containing 
Qty  of  carbo-hydrate  as  well  as  fat,  a  large  quantity  of  protein 
be  dealt  with,  e-specially  if  severe  w^ork  is  being  done  ;    as 
''oh,  for  instance,  as  260  grammes  a  day  has  been  found  to 
eoten  by  miners  in  Russia.     Or  in  treatment  by  **  forced 
,"  in  which  small  quantities  of  food  are  administered  at 
tient   intervals,   the   amount  may  be  as  great.     A  patient 
''*^*erved  by  Hale  \Miite  and  the   writer,  took   an   average   of 
^  grammes  for  thirty-eight  days,  with  a   maximum   of  292 
UBmee  in  a  day.    In  diabetes  still  greater  quantities  are  con- 
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Bomed  in  the  efifort  to  meet  the  caloric  needs  of  the  body, 
which  is  partially  or  completely  unable  to  utilize  carbo-hydrate. 
To  the  rule  that  protein  and  fat  alone  cannot  maintain  man  in 
health  without  carbo-hydrate,  there  appears  to  be  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  dwellers  in  arctic  regions  who  have  became  accus- 
tomed to  such  a  diet.  These  are  all  extraordinary  conditions. 
In  ordinary  life  excess  in  the  consumption  of  protein  is  harmfnl 
and  leads  to  digestive  disorders,  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
experimental  evidence  :  it  is  also  regarded  as  leading  to  arterio- 
sclerosis and  chronic  nephritis,  though  it  is  not  often  easy  to  dis- 
sociate this  factor  from  others  such  as  alcohol  and  bacillary  toxins. 
In  diseases  of  the  kidney  and  liver,  organs  especially  associated 
with  the  metaboUsm  of  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  particular  oare 
should  be  taken  to^void  excess  of  protein.  We  may  apply  the 
results  of  the  above-mentioned  observations  upon  low  protein 
to  such  cases,  and  prescribe  a  diet  which  shall  include  about  50 
grammes  of  protein  (contained,  for  instance,  in  2^  pints  of  milk) ; 
oare  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  caloric  value  of  the  food 
is  made  up  with  carbo-hydrate  and  fat.  In  acute  nephritis  a 
diet  containing  no  protein  may  be  given  for  three  or  four  days. 

The    form    in    which    protein   is    taken    is    of    importance.  M 
Experience  shows  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  take  more 
than  about  half  the  protein  ration  in  the  form  of  meat,  and 
this  applies  with  special  force  to  those  Uving  sedentary  lives. 

The  amonnt  of  carbohydrate  and  fat — In  a  diet  of  2,800 1 
calories  per  day,  if  410  calories  be  furnished  by  100  grammes  of 
protein  there  remain  2,390  to  be  supplied  by  carbo-hydrate  or 
fat,  or  both.   583  grammes  of  carbo-h^^drate,  or  257  of  fat,  would 
give  this  value.     The  proportion  in  which  the   two  elements 
enter  into  the  daily  food  is  usually  determined  by  the  amount 
of  fat  which  can  be  used.     This  may  depend  u|)on  how  much 
fat  can   be  procured,  for   it   is  dearer  than  carbo-hydrate,  or, 
supposing  expense  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  upon   how 
much  can  be  borne  by  the  digestive  system.     In  ordinary  diet- 
aries we  find  that  the  fat  varies  between  50  and  100  grammes ; 
100  grammes  of  fat  will  supply  930  calories  which,  with   410  ■ 
from  protein,  makes  1,340,  leaving  1,460,  which  would  be  supplied  1 
by  366  of  carbo-hydrate.     In  adults  it  does  not  seem  of  great 
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importance  whether  there  is  much  fat  or  not,  provided  that  the 
Ineat  value  of  the  food  is  maintained.     The  most  recent  work 
^lows  that  fat  and  carbo-hydrate  are  about  equal  in  value,  calorie 
^or  calorie,  as  protein  sparera.     If  there  is  any  difference  it  is 
in  favour  of  carbo-hydrate.     The  advantage  of  a  fair  quantity 
of  fat  is  that  of  its  small  bulk,  since  i  gramme  of  it  is  equal  in 
€ood  value  to  2" 27  grammes  of  carbo-hydrate.     The  ease  with 
'which  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  can  be  introduced  into 
the  body  in  such  forms  as  butter,  bacon,  dripping  and  cream 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in   prescribing  a  diet  for  a 
ocmvalescent  patient  who  is  not  putting  on  weight  satisfactorily. 
Under  special  circumstances  much  larger  quantities  of  fat  than 
100  grammes  may  be  taken,  for  instance,  with  severe  labour  365 
gnunmes  (with  1,150  of  carbo-hydrate)  (see  the  table  on  p.  135).   In 
forced  feeding,  in  the  diet  under  the  writer's  observation  mentioned 
above,  an  average  of  250  grammes  of  fat  per  day  was  taken  for 
38  days,  with  a  maximum  of  3 1 1  grammes  in  one  day.    In  children, 
fat  cannot  be  entirely  replaced  by  carbo-hydrate  without  barm 
resulting.     The  maldevelopment  of  rickets  is  by  many  believed 
to  be  chiefly  due  to  a  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  food.     Whether 
or  not  this  is  the  main  factor,  it  is  certain  that  great  improve- 
ment follows  the  administration  of  fat  in  the  form  of  good  lailk, 
cod  liver  oil  or  dripping. 

TTie  table  on  p.  126  shows  the  forms  in  which  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate are  taken  in  ordinary  foods. 


STANDARD  DIETS 

The  consideration  of  the  principles  upon  which  diets  are 
constructed  has  led  us  to  the  following  proportions  of  food- 
stuffs for  a  man  of  1 1  stone  of  moderate  activity  : — 

Protein   . 

Fat  -         .         . 

C<irbo- hydrate . 

Total  heat  value  equal 


100  grammea  equals     410  calories. 
100  „  „  930 

" '1  .,  „       1.480 

2^20 


In  this  14  per  cent  of  the  heat  value  is  derived  from  protein, 
33  per  cent  from  fat,  and  53  per  cent  from  carbo-hydrate.  It 
supplies  40  calories  and  1*4  grammes  of  protein  per  kilogramme. 
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1.  This  is  almost  exactly  given  by : — 

Bread,  1  lb. ;  meat,  4  oz. ;  eggs,  4  oz.  (two  small  ones) ;   e 
«     2  oz. ;  potatoes,  1  lb. ;  butter  (or  other  fat),  2  oz. ;  milk,  I 
sugar,  ^  oz. ;   tea,  coffee. 

which  works  out  to — Protein,  99  ;  fat,  97 ;  carbo-hydrate,  36^^ 

2.  For  a  man  or  woman  of  9}  stone  an  adequate  suppH^ 
would  be : — 

Bread,  12  oz. ;  meat,  6  oz. ;  potatoes,  }  lb. ;  butter,  1  oz. ;  milksss: 
1^  pints  ;  sugar,  1  oz. ;  milk  pudding,  8  oz. ;  soup,  a  pint. 

This  is  the   "ordinary"   diet  at  St.   George's  Hospital,  andtf 
contains : 

Protein,  90 ;  fat,  76 ;  carbo-hydrate,  330 ;  calories,  2,400 ; 

giving  40  calories  and  1*5  grammes  of  protein  per  kilogramme. 

3.  A  similar  diet  actually  taken  by  a  man  of  9  stone  has 
been  given  above  and  may  be  repeated  here. 

Bread,  19  oz.  ;  meat,  4  oz. ;  potatoes,  8  oz. ;  butter,  I  oz. ; 
milk,  1  pint ;    milk  pudding,  4  oz. ;  tea,  a  pint. 

This  contains : 

Protein,  90 ;  fat,  67 ;  carbo-hydrate,  385 ;  calories,  2,300 ; 

and  gives  40  calories  and  1*6  grammes  of  protein  per  kil<^;ramme. 

4.  The  following  diet  was  that  taken  by  the  French  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  during  the  siege  of  Paris  (1870-71)  (Gautier). 

Bread,  9  oz. ;  meat,  6^  oz.  ;  rice,  2|  oz. ;  biscuit,  9  oz.  ;  fat, 
i  oz.  ;  coffee,  2  oz. ;  sugar,  1|  oz.  ;  wine  and  brandy  equivalent 
to  3(  oz.  of  carbo-hydrate. 

This  contains : 

Protein,  83 ;  fat,  32 ;  carbo-hydrate,  457 ;  calories,  2,610  ; 

and  gives  for  a  man  of  10  stone  40  calories  and  1*5  grammes  of 
protein  per  kilogramme. 

This  diet,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food,  was  lower  in  protein 
and  fat  than  that  taken  by  hard  workers,  and  finds  its  place 
among  the  diets  for  sedentary  occupations.  The  soldiers  suffered 
a  little  from  hunger,  but  were  generally  in  good  health,  although 
the  winter  was  a  cold  one. 

The  diets  of  those  doing  mascolar  work  show  a  considerable 
increase,  especially  in  protein.    We  may  take  as  an  example 
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the  ordinaiy  diet  in  the  French  Army  in  order  to  compare  it 
'^th  the  last  example. 

Bread,  1  lb.  10  oz.,  or  biscuit  bread,  1  lb.  9  oz. ;  or  bisctiit,  1 
lb.  5  oz. ;  meat,  14  oz.,  or  preserved  meat,  7  oz. ;  dried  vegetables 
or  rice,  2  oz. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  sugar,  |  oz. ;  coffee,  |  oz. ;  salt,  }  oz. 

This   contains : 

Protein,  129 ;  fat,  69 ;  carbo-hydrate,  440 ;  calories,  2,966. 

Ifor  a  man  of  10  stone  this  is  46  calories  and  2  grammes  of 
protein  per  kilogramme.  For  a  man  of  11  stone  the  figures 
Are  42  and  1*8  respectively. 

6.  Ration  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea  (from  Gautier). 

Bread,  24  oz. ;  meat,  17  oz. ;  rice,  2  oz. ;  sugar,  2  oz. ;  coffee, 
1  oz. ;  tea,  I  oz. ;  rum,  the  equivalent  of  ^  oz.  of  carbo-hydrate, 
lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper. 

TThis   contains : 

Protein,  164 ;  fat,  31 ;  carbo-h}rdrate,  457 ;  calories,  2,793 ; 

and  for  a  man  of  11  stone  gives  40  calories  and  2' 2  grammes 
of  protein  per  kilogramme.  This  ration  was  much  lower  in 
oaloric  value  than  is  desirable  for  men  undergoing  severe  exertion, 
^md  was  especially  deficient  in  fat. 

The  caloric  value  of  modem  war  rations  is  much  greater  and 
toB  already  been  given  on  p.  137. 

Various  dietary  studies  of  workmen  doing  moderately  severe 
'Work  have  given  the  following  results : 


•^^ttglish  labotirer    .     . 

»»         blacksmith 

^^«*man  farm  labourer 

''^^ich  farm  labourer 


Protein. 

184 

176 
143 
149 


*■•*•    !hyd«t'e^*>°"*-        ^«'^*»'- 


71 

71 

108 

79 


670 

666 
788 
830 


3,656  Smith  &. 

I      Playfair 
4,007    Playfair 
4,696    Ranke 
4,560    Gautier 


Some  studies  of  the  diet  of  those  doing  especially  severe  work 
^^'v-e  already  been  referred  to  on  p.  136. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  adopt  Atwater's  standards  as  em- 
^^^^^ying  the  results  of  modem  investigations  into  the  diet  of 
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Protein. 


Calorieik 


Woman  with  light  muaoular  exercise  . 
Woman  with  moderate  muscular  work 
Man  without  muscular  work 
Man  with  light  muscular  work. 
Man  with  moderate  muscular  work 
Man  with  hard  muscular  work. 


90 

j   2.400 

100 

1   2,700 

100 

2,700 

112 

i   3,000 

126 

3,600 

160 

4,600 

CERTAIN    CONDITIONS    WHICH    INFLUENCE    THE    DIET 

Childhood  and  yoaih. — The  large  amount  of  food  requiied 
by  infants  relatively  to  their  weight  has  been  referred  to  above 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  relation  between  diet  and  the 
extent  of  surface  and  rate  of  growth  and  some  of  the  experi- 
mental data  discussed.  The  proportions  of  the  three  food 
elements  which  are  required  may  be  taken  to  be  those  which  are 
provided  by  nature  in  the  mother's  milk. 

As  the  infant  grows  into  the  child,  although  the  rate  of  growth 
becomes  less,  there  is  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  energy 
in  the  muscles  owing  to  the  constant  activity  of  a  child,  and 
the  supply  of  food  per  kilogramme  requires  to  be  kept  at 
about  the  same  level.  A  boy  of  four  weighing  2  stone  4  lb., 
just  recovered  from  a  slight  surgical  operation,  who  was  kept 
in  the  hospital  for  a  time,  and  whose  food  was  weighed,  was 
found  to  be  taking  121  calories  per  kilogramme,  which  was 
made  up  as  follows : 

Bread,  8  oz. ;   butter,  1  oz. ;  eggs,  6  oz.  (3  small  eggs) ;   milk,  a 
pint ;    cream,  1  oz.  ;    milk  pudding,  8  oz.  ;    jam,  1  oz. 

This  contains  : 

Protein,  63 ;  fat,  72 ;   carbo-hydrate,  202 ;   calories,  1,757  ; 

and  gives  4*3  grammes  of  protein  per  kilogramme. 

A  boy  suffering  from  amyotonia  congenita  of  nearly  the 
same  age  and  weight  took  a  similar  diet  containing  110  calories 
and  4  gramme  of  protein  per  kilogramme.  In  this  case  mus- 
cular activity  was  almost  at  a  minimum,  but  the  boy  was  very 
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^tiiin,  and  a  plentiful  diet  would   be  required  to  make  up  for 
'fthe  loss  of  heat]  from  his  relatively  greater  surface. 

The  amount  of  protein  per  kilogramme  is  much  greater  than 
jb  taken  by  adults,   but  it  is  difficult  to  compare   the  figures, 
^nd  it  ia   clearer  to  express   the   percentage   of    the   total   heat 
"Value  of  the  diet  which  is  derived  from  protein ;   this  is  15  per 
cent  in  each  of  these  boys,  which  ia  a  little  above  the  propor- 
tion of  protein  in  our  standard  diet  for  adults.     About  40  per 
mt  of  the  total  heat  value  was  furnished  by  fat.     It  would  be 
>vioualy  unwise  at  a  period  of  rapid  growth  to  limit  the  protein 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it   may    be   said    that  the  proportion 
both  of  protein  and    fat   in   the   food   of   children   should    be 
kept  up. 

Children  of  school  age  again  take  a  high  proportion  of  calo- 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Governor  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Royal  Military  School  and  to  Major  Dyke  for  parti- 
cttlars  of  the  food  taken  by  540  boys  in  that  school  for  a  week. 
The  average  age  was  1 2^  years ;  the  boys  were  weighed  during 
the  period,  and  their  average  weight  was  5  stone  4'85  lb.  The 
time  of  year  was  June,  In  this  week  the  food  supplied  was 
equivalent  to  94  calories  per  kilogramme ;  13  per  cent  of  the 
total  energy  was  derived  from  protein,  and  about  8  per  cent 
from  fat.  The  ration  is  therefore  a  liberal  one,  but  would  be 
improived  by  a  laiger  proportion  of  fat. 

Mr.  C.  H.  S.  Frankau,  F.R.C.S.,  has  kindly   furnished  par- 
ticulars  of   the   dietary    of   an    orphan   school    near   London. 
rZhe   food  taken  by  401    children  of   the    average  age   of    11 
»ar8  and  10  months,  of  whom  260  were   boys  and  141  girls, 
amounted  to   2,300  calories  for   each  child  per  day.     If   the 
average   weight  be   assumed  to  be   about    5    stone,    this    is 
[uivalent  to    73    calories  per  kilogramme.     The  quantity  of 
is    therefore    less    than    is     provided    in     the    Duke    of 
Vork'a  School.     Probably  the  children  in  the  latter  school  take 
more  exercise,  especially  as  they  are  all  boys.     The  proportion 
of  the  total  energy  derived  from  protein,  15  per  cent,  is  about 
t^e  same,  whilst  that  from  fat,  23  per  cent,  is  higher  than  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  school. 

In  general  terms  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  child  about 
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8  years  old  requires  half  the  food  of  an  adult,  and  that  a  child 
of  16  years  old  will  eat  nearly,  or  quite  as  much,  as  an  adult  of 
ordinary  weight  and  of  sedentary  occupation. 

Ihflaenoe  of  aez. — It  is  not  certain  that  sex  has  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  amount  of  food  needed.  Women  requirs 
less  than  men  because  they  are  commonly  smaller,  haye  a 
larger  proportion  of  fat  than  the  average  man,  and  usually  do 
less  muscular  work.  When  these  points  have  been  allowed 
for,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference.  In  a  healthy 
woman  in  bed  in  hospital  awaiting  an  operation  the  amount 
of  food  taken,  reckoned  as  calories  per  kilogramme,  was  about 
the  same  as  in  men  under  similar  circumstances.  The  diet 
in  pregnancy  should  be  liberal,  but  need  not  be  excessive.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  average  daily  deposition  of  material  in 
the  f cetus  during  the  last  three  months  of  pr^;nancy  is  not  more 
than  about  3  grammes  of  protein  and  3^  of  fat,  with  '7  grammes  of 
salts.  Material  is  also  required  for  the  development  of  the 
uterus  and  mammae;  and  there  is  often  a  general  d^XMsition 
of  fat  at  this  time,  to  be  called  on  later  to  meet  the  demands 
of  lactation.  The  oxidation  processes  are  increased  during  preg- 
nancy because  the  weight  is  increasing  ;  the  excretion  of  carbo- 
dioxide  per  kilogramme  remains  at  the  same  level. 

Observations  on  animals  show  that  the  loss  of  protein  in 
parturition  is  often  greater  than  the  gain  during  pr^piancy : 
that  is  to  say,  the  mother  does  not  store  as  much  protein 
from  the  food  as  is  laid  down  in  the  fcetus  and,  therefore, 
supplies  some  to  the  foetus  from  her  own  tissues.  This  was 
not  invariably  the  case,  however,  and  it  is  possible  for  the 
mother  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  food  to  assimilate 
and  retain  sufficient  protein  for  the  foetus  without  any  drain 
upon  her  own  tissues.  During  and  after  delivery  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  protein,  but  with  a  rich  diet  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  may  be  attained  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  the  puerperium. 

During  lactation  from  500  to  1,000  calories  is  given  out 
from  the  body  daily  in  the  form  of  milk,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  food  should  be  added  to  the  ordinary  diet.  It 
has  been  shown  in  animals  that  the  mother  may  retain  sufficient 
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protein  from  the  food  to  make  up  that  lost  in  the  milk.     The 
diet  should  include  abundance  of  protein  and  fat. 

Traioing. — It  is  probable  that  the  question  of  diet  in*  train- 
ing has  been  considerably  over-discussed.  Certain  it  is  that 
diet  will  not  produce  muscular  efficiency,  whereas  regular  grad- 
uated exercise  upon  an  ordinary  sufficient  diet  may  do  so.  The 
coiutant  practising  of  any  series  of  movements  such  as  running, 
walking,  rowing,  or  bicycling  is  likely  in  itself  to  lead  to  a  more 
economical  performance  of  the  mechanical  work  involved,  so  that 
the  store  of  energy  available  will  last  a  longer  time.  The  heart 
and  circulation  are  of  prime  importance,  for  the  smooth  working 
of  a  muscle  is  dependent  upon  the  removal  of  waste  products 
bv  the  blood,  and  upon  the  regular  absorption  of  sufficient  oxygen 
and  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  lungs.  The  enforced 
fHts,  the  regular  meals,  and  the  general  discipline  of  a  period 
of  tmining  is  also  of  very  great  value  in  bringing  the  neuro- 
ouacular  system  into  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  The  diet 
ID  tnining  must  be  an  easily  digested  one,  for  indigestion  in 
uy  form  is  fatal  to  success.  This  is  one  reason  why  a  large 
•mount  of  protein  is  preferred  by  athletes.  Carbo-hydrate 
foods  are  often  bulky,  though  not  necessarily  so,  and  fatty 
ftiodi  in  excess  are  liable  to  be  borne  badly  by  the  stomach. 
h  i^pears  also  from  the  mo^  recent  work  that  protein  is  not 
cooTRted  into  fat,  and  one  object  of  the  athlete  is  to  have  as 
littb  (at  in  his  body  as  possible.  The  amount  of  food  should 
A^ya  be  increased :  this  is  found  to  be  so  in  dietary  studies 
CO  tnining,  with  the  exception  of   those    of    Chittenden,  and 

K'*'-Ming  to  Benedict,  the  athletes  observed  by  Chittenden 
Ktomed  to  their  former  and  more  usual  diet.  We  have 
y  considered  the  relation  of  food  to  muscular  work,  and 
^Te  pren  on  p.  135  the  diets  taken  by  football  men,  rowing 
On,  and  professional  bicycUsts. 

A  number  of  experimental  studies  (Mosso,  Harley)  has 
*iunm  that  sugar  is  of  great  value  when  muscular  exertion  is 
*(Tesre.  Locke  has  demonstrated  the  beneficial  effect  which 
dtttiow  has  upon  the  perfused  heart ;  when  it  is  added 
to  the  perfusing  solution  the  force  of  contraction  is  favourably 
fllAMOoed  within  a  few  seconds.     In  training,  sugar  should   be 
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freely  taken,  either  dissolved  in  fluids  such  as  ooooa,  or  in  snofa 
a  form  as  chocolate. 

During  the  performance  of  prolonged  feats  of  mniwnlar 
exertion  the  diet  should  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  minifmim  of 
digestive  work  on  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  fluid,  easiij 
assimilable  foods  will  be  readily  absorbed  and  rapidly  ayailable 
for  use.  In  his  six  days'  ride,  the  bicyclist  Miller,  referred  to  on 
page  135,  took  his  food  in  the  form  of  eggs,  milk,  meat  extract, 
boiled  rice,  boiled  oatmeal,  Charlotte  russe,  custard  pie,  tomato 
soup,  sugar,  apples  and  oranges,  with  a  little  bread  on  one  day. 

InteUectnal  work  has  not  been  found  to  have  any  demon- 
strable quantitative  effect  upon  the  metabolism  of  man :  the 
energy  of  cerebral  activity  is  not  measurable  by  the  most 
accurate  calorimetric  methods.  A  man  doing  hard  mentid 
work  in  Atwater*s  respiration  chamber  gave  the  same  results 
as  when  he  was  resting.  Neither  has  mental  activity  been  found 
in  health  to  produce  any  qualitative  change  in  the  metabolism. 
The  diet  of  such  workers  does  not,  therefore,  need  special 
consideration  in  this  chapter. 

In  advanced  age  the  amount  of  food  required  is  less  than 
in  the  more  active  years  of  life.  Various  studies  of  the  meta- 
bolism in  old  people  have  shown  a  food  value  of  21-38  calories 
per  kilogramme  (von  Noorden).  •  The  proportion  of  protein 
varied  from  '7  to  2  grammes  per  kilogramme.  The  diet  should 
be  simple,  and  of  a  nature  which  can  be  properly  masticated ; 
and  the  less  digestible  foods  should  be  avoided. 


WATER 

The  body  is  made  up  of  about  60  per  cent  of  water,  about 
20  per  cent  of  fat,  and  40  per  cent  of  dry  substances.  Water 
is,  therefore,  an  essential  constituent,  and  must  be  constantly 
supplied  to  replace  that  which  is  being  lost.  The  chemical 
changes  taking  place  in  the  tissues  are  reactions  between  dis- 
sociated molecules  in  a  weak  saline  solution.  Hence  any  con- 
siderable drying  of  the  body  would  arrest  all  vital  processes. 
When  a  man  is  deprived  of  food  he  is  able  to  live  for  a  con- 
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inderable  period  upon  his  own  Ussues  ;  this  is  not  the  case 
'vnth  water,  total  deprivation  of  which  can  only  be  survived  for  a 
abort  time.  Atwater  and  Benedict  found  that,  upon  an  ordinary 
<iiet,  an  individual  not  doing  muscular  work  took  on  an  average 
^bout  4  pints  of  water  a  day  in  a  49  days'  experiment ;  this 
includes  that  taken  in  the  solid  food  as  well  as  in  liquids. 

The  elimination  of  water  takes  place  in  the  urine  and  fsBces, 
«uid  from   the  skin    and  lungs.     The    tissues  retain    approxi- 
mately the  same  quantity  in  health,  so  that  with  a  sufficient 
supply  the  amount  of  water  lost  is  determined  by  the  amount 
taken  in  :   if  enough  water  is  not  available  to  make  up  the 
minimal  loss  thirst  arises.     Variations  in  the  loss  of  water  are 
chiefly  due  to  evaporation  from  the  skin,  for  this  is  the  means 
by  which  any  excess  of  heat  is  dissipated,  and  the  temperature 
kept  constant.     The  amount  of  water  in  the  urine,  if  the  diet  be 
the  same,  will  vary  inversely  as  the  loss  from  the  skin,  and  there- 
fore in  hot  weather  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  in  winter  abundant. 
The  total  loes  of  water  from  all  sources  is  rather  more  than  the 
quantity  taken  in  the   food,  for  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  soUd  food  produces  a  half  pint  or  more  which  must   be 
eliminated.     The  average  quantity  evaporated  from  the  skin  and 
luags  in  a  day  is  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  two-thirds  of  which 
^  given  off  from  the  skin  ;  this  total  increases  very  much  with 
•elive  movement  and  may  be  over  half  a  pint  in  an  hour,  i.e. 
^n  times  as  much   as  is   lost  in  that  time   during  rest.     The 
^uid  taken  must  therefore  be  greater  when  much  work  is  being 
/Performed  ;    thus,  in  an  individual  working  daily  for  66  days 
^i^^te  average  intake  of  fluid  (including  that  in  the  soUd  food) 
'^^^s  found  to  be  six  and  a  half  pints.     The  drinking  of  an  in- 
^*  WiJUed  quantity  of  water  doee  not,  apart  from  muscular  exertion, 
•••^^  to  a  greater  evaporation   from   the   skin,  but  the   extra 
*l^-»«ijtity  appears  in  the  urine,  that  is  to  say,  other  things  being 
•^^"•ifcl.    water   has   a   direct   diuretic   action.     The   evaporation 
Cr->ci>nj  the  ekin  is  determined  during  rest  by  the  needs  of  the 
^^*^:ulation  of  heat  and  not  by  the  amount  of  water  taken  in. 
The   amount   of   water   vapour   in    the   atmosphere  has  an 
^^^Tiportant  bearing  upon  the  loss  of  water  from  the  skin  and 
>^DgB,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in  moist  air  evaporation  is  hindered 
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or  suppressed,  and  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin  therefore  limited. 
This  might  cause  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  must  be  remembered 
in  pr^cribing  a  steam  kettle  for  a  febrile  patient,  especialty 
upon  a  damp  day. 

Hie  nature  of  fhe  diet  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
amount  of  water  passed  out  in  the  urine.  If  much  protein 
is  contained  in  the  food  the  quantity  of  water  excreted  is  in- 
creased and  correspondingly  more  must  be  drunk.  This  is 
because  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in 
the  form  of  urea,  uric  add,  and  other  bodies,  and  it  involves 
less  work  to  the  kidney  for  these  bodies  to  be  passed  out  in  a 
weak  solution.  On  the  contrary,  a  diet  which  is  poor  in  protein 
will  involve  but  Uttle  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  the  amount 
of  urine  will  be  considerably  diminished.  This  may  be  exempli- 
fied by  the  following  case.  A  patient  in  bed  under  the  care  of 
the  writer,  taking  a  mixed  diet  containing  about  15  grammes 
of  nitrogen,  passed  out  1,100-1,200  c.c.  Of  urine  a  day.  When 
placed  upon  a  diet  containing  practically  no  protein,  the  quantity 
of  urine  sank  on  the  first  day  to  530  c.c,  and  on  the  second 
day  to  350  c.c.  and  on  the  three  following  days  was  about  500 
c.c.  On  a  vegetarian  diet  containing  but  little  nitrogenous  food 
less  water  will  therefore  be  required  than  upon  a  diet  containing 
plenty  of  meat. 

We  may  now  consider  what  experimental  evidence  we  have 
as  to  the  effect  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amoimt  of 
water  supplied  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Tbe  dzinking  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  an  ordinary 
man,  not  doing  excessive  work  or  living  in  a  tropical  climate, 
leads,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  urine.  This  urine  will  be  of  low  specific  grayity,  that  is  to 
say,  the  greater  flow  of  water  from  the  kidney  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  excretion  of  solids.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  increase,  for  the  total  amoimt  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
is  raised.  The  amount  of  extra  nitrogen  in  one  day  rarely  exceeds 
1  gramme,  and  in  a  number  of  careful  experiments  has  not  been 
found  to  be  greater  than  2*8  grammes.  After  a  day  or  two,  or 
at  most  a  few  days,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  returns  to  its 
ordinary   level.     Neumann  found  that  about  6    granmies  of 
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nitrogen  could  be  washed  out  in  9  days,  but  on  returning  to  an 
ordinaiy  quantity  of  fluid  nitrogen  was  rapidly  retained  equivalent 
to  that  which  had  been  eliminated.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
although  the  flushing  of  the  body  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
washes^'out  temporarily  a  certain  limited  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  the  metabolism  of  protein  on  the  whole  is  unaffected. 
The  drinking  of  much  water  does  not  affect  the  oxidation  pro- 
cesses of  the  body,  as  shown  by  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  same  is  true  of  waters  containing  small  quantities  of  salts. 
Henoe  the  statements  made  in  the  advertisements  of  various 
watering  places  that  their  waters  increase  metabolism  is  not 
supported  by  exact  observation. 

In  fevers  water  should  be  supplied  freely,  with  the  object  of 
replacing  that  in  the  perspiration  or  with  the  hope  of  promoting 
that  secretion  if  it  is  deficient.  Matzkevich  observed  a  number 
of  patients  with  typhoid  fever  to  whom  large  quantities  of  water 
were  given  for  four  days  at  a  time.  During  this  period  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  was  slightly  increased,  but  not 
more  than  we  have  seen  is  the  case  in  normal  people.  The 
copious  draughts  did  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
temperature,  pulse,  or  respiration.  Gruzdiev  also  found  an 
iacrease  in  the  nitrogen  in  the  urin^  when  much  water  was 
dnmk»  in  some  cases  amounting  to  several  grammes.  His 
experiments,  again,  only  lasted  four  or  five  days  at  a  time, 
and  do  not  show  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  to 
wash  out  nitrogenous  material  from  the  tissues  in  fever  if  the 
treatment  were  persisted  in.  SoUmann  and  Hoffmann's  results 
indicate  that  the  effect  would  fail  after  a  few  days  as  it  does 
in  health.  They  gave  patients  with  typhoid  fever  4  oz.  of  dis- 
tillod  water  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
the  average  for  the  twenty-four  hours  being  nearly  9  pints,  and 
foand  that  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorides  was 
anaffected ;  sweating  was  favoured,  but  the  treatment  was 
vnthout  obvious  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In 
fevers  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  bacterial  toxins  cause  a 
breakdown  of  protein,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  may  assist  in 
the  elimination  of  these  products.  It  is  not,  however,  proved 
that  there  is  any  advantage   in  supplying  such  quantities  of 
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experiments.  Dropsy  may  be  due  either  to  an  inability  of  the 
kidney  to  paae  out  water,  or  to  the  retention  of  water  by  the 
tiaBoes ;  in  kidney  diseases  the  blood  appears  to  contain  an 
axooBB  of  non-protein  nitrogenous  and  saline  molecules,  and, 
supposing  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  the  tissues,  water  would 
be  retained  by  osmotic  attraction  in  greater  quantity  than 
normal. 

In  acute  nephritis  drinking  much  water  does  not  usually 
lead  to  diuresis,  and  the  quantity  taken  should  therefore  be 
limited  to  that  necessary  to  satisfy  thirst. 

In  parenchymatous  nephritis  experiments  show  varying 
results  corresponding,  no  doubt,  to  different  types  of  the  disease. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found  that  an  increase  in  the  fluid  is 
followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  urine  :  in  such  cases  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  is  advisable  not  to  restrict  £uid.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  unaffected,  any 
extra  water  taken  in  is  likely,  in  the  absence  of  free  sweating, 
to  increase  oedema. 

In  oases  of  chronic  granular  Mdney  there  is  usually  a  free 
accretion  of  urine.  Bradford,  and  Ribbert,  found  the  same  to 
occur  when  the  kidney  substance  was  artificially  reduced.  We 
may  regard  this  natural  diuresis  as  advantageous  to  the  kidney, 
for  lees  work  is  involved  in  passing  out  the  solids  of  the  urine 
in  a  weak  solution  than  in  a  strong  one,  and  this  being  so  it  is 
undesirable  to  re^rict  fluid  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 
V.  Noorden  believes  that  the  large  amount  of  fluid  dealt  with  is 
harmful  to  the  circulation,  and  he  limits  the  intake  of  water 
on  this  account.  Dealing  with  much  greater  quantities  of 
fluid  does  not,  however,  affect  the  circulation  in  diabetes, 
and  it  is  probably  more  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  tendency 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  non-protein  nitrogenous  and  saline 
noldOtiiles  in  the  blood  in  nephritLs.  We  have  already  seen 
that  restriction  of  fluid,  unless  very  moderate,  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  solids  of  the  blood  and  tissues, 
tod  that  in  animals  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  which  can  be  sustained  without  harm.  This 
appears  to  be  an  indication  that  whenever  the  kidney  can 
ttcreCe    water   it   should   be   encouraged    to  do  so,  with  the 
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object  of  washing  out  this  material.  Such  a  oonclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observations  of  Frey,  that  in  diuresis  prodaoed 
by  water,  the  osmotic  concentration  of  the  urine  may  sink  below 
that  of  the  blood.  This  would  greatly  favour  excretion  by  the 
kidney.  The  estimation  of  the  molecular .  bodies  in  the  tissues 
and  blood  in  nephritis  offers  considerable  difficulties,  which 
are  not,  however,  insurmountable,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a 
larger  number  of  analyses  should  be  made. 

In  the  dropsy  of  heart  disease  the  blood  appears  to  be  more 
watery  than  normal,  but  r^ains  its  proper  composition  when 
compensation  is  re-established.  Although  in  drculatoiy 
failure  the  excretion  of  water  from  the  kidney  is  diminished, 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  oedema,  which  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  vessels  of  the  affected  tissues. 
Changes  in  the  capillary  walls  probably  have  an  important 
influence,  especially  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  circulation, 
for,  the  blood  tending  to  stagnate  in  these  regions,  its  oxygen 
is  soon  used  up  and  the  cells  lining  the  capillary  walls  become 
insufficiently  nourished,  and  fail  to  regulate  the  passage  of 
both  fluids  and  solids  from  blood  to  tissues  and  vice  versa.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  water  is  constantly  being  produced 
in  the  tissues,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  water 
is  not  taken  up  by  the  blood  vessels  in  order  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction of  oedema.  With  an  improvement  in  the  hearths 
action,  oedema  is  relieved  from  both  sides ;  the  abnormally 
high  venous  blood  pressure  sinks  to  its  proper  level,  whilst  on 
the  arterial  side  the  pressure  rises  and  the  circulation  through 
the  kidney  is  increased.  We  should  not  expect  these  conditions 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  water  taken  in  heart- 
disease,  and  in  experiments  dealing  with  the  supply  of  water 
it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  results  of  the  restriction  of 
that  supply  from  those  of  other  treatment  employed  at  the 
same  time,  such  as  rest  and  digitalis.  The  cause  of  the  whole 
condition  is  the  failure  of  the  heart,  and  treatment  must  be 
directed  primarily  to  that  organ.  The  restriction  of  water 
will  do  no  good  of  itself.  Experiment  shows  that  a  moderate 
limitation  aids  the  heart,  but,  according  to  Minkowski,  it  should 
be  very  gradually  carried  out,  2J   pints   being   prescribed   at 
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first  and  reduced  by  a  small  amount  daily,  but  not  below  a 
pint  and  a  half.     Thirst  is  lessened  if  no  salt  be  allowed. 

In  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  the  restriction  of  fluid  is 
intended  to  be  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  becomes 
inspissated.  We  have  seen  that  the  water  in  the  blood  may 
T>e  reduced  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  but  that  any  greater 
s*eduction  than  this  is  attended  with  risk.  The  sensation  of 
'thirst  may  usually  be  taken  as  a  guide.  Most  patients  will 
not  suffer  extreme  deprivation  for  long,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
"very  determined  subject  the  danger  of  causing  an  increase  in 
"the  breakdown  of  body  tissues  and  of  general  failure  must  be 
^ept  in  mind. 


imiEEAL  SUBSTANCES 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  by  experimentalista 
to  the  metabolism  of  inorganic  salts.  With  the  exception  of 
the  part  played  by  sodium  chloride  in  the  causation  of  some 
forms  of  oedema,  it  cannot  be  said  that  clinical  medicine  has 
l>een  enriched  to  any  great  extent  by  the  enormous  number 
<4  researches  made  on  this  subject.  The  effect  of  added 
salts  upon  the  metabolism  of  the  body  as  a  whole  is  negli- 
^ble.  The  foods  commonly  taken  in  this  country  contain 
«  sufficiency  of  salts.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  various  and 
:inuch  vaunted  mineral  waters  upon  metabolism,  effects  which 
liave  often  been  supported  by  imperfect  metabolic  experiments, 
^re  mainly  due  to  the  regular  life,  judicious  diet,  and  graduated 
exercise  enforced  at  the  establishments  where  these  water  cures 
^«ire  carried  out,  and  to  the  relief  of  constipation. 

The  body  contains  100-140  grammes  of  sodium  chloride, 
liie  proportion  being  greater  in  the  blood  than  in  the  tissues ; 
liuft  amount  varies  little  in  most  diseases,  and  about  half  of 
the  OMnotic  pressure  of  the  blood  is  due  to  it.  Probably  not 
more  than  3  or  4  grammes  a  day  are  needed,  but  the  quantity 
t«ken  in  the  food  is  generally  much  greater  than  this.  If  it 
1)€  reduced,  the  secretion  of  salt  in  the  urine  will  fall  until  eqoili- 
briom  is  established  at  a  lower  level.  If  no  salt  be  taken,  chlo- 
rides will  still  be  excreted  in  the  urine,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
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loss  from  the  tissues,  which  may  amount  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  in  the  body.  When  salt  is  again  added  to  the  food, 
this  quantity  is  quickly  regained.  Constant  vomiting  or  repeated 
washing  out  of  the  stomach  may  lead  to  a  considerable  loss  of 
chloride  in  the  form  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  restriction  of  salt  in  man  leads  to  a  loss  of  weight  because 
the  chlorides  which  continue  to  be  passed  out  are  accompanied 
by  water.  In  this  way  the  deprivation  of  salt  may  be  said  to 
cause  diuresis.  Large  doses  of  salt  produce  diuresis  directly, 
in  health,  because  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney  is  in- 
creased and  salt  is  excreted  together  with  water ;  the  tissues 
also  contain  more  water,  for  the  salt  in  them  holds  water  by 
osmotic  attraction.  The  quantity  of  water  excreted  in  the 
urine  is,  however,  greater  than  that  retained  by  the  tissues. 

In  many  cases  of  nepbritis,  the  kidney  does  not  excrete 
salt  BO  easily  as  in  health.  A  normal  man  will  pass  out 
any  excess  of  salt  in  a  day  or  two,  but  a  nephritic  may  not 
do  so  for  several  days.  This  behaviour  of  the  kidney  is, 
however,  not  constant :  the  excretory  powers  for  salt,  as  for 
wat^r  and  nitrogen,  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  for  this  roMOO 
obnrvations  only  extending  over  a  few  days  may  give  unreliable 
results.  Failure  to  excrete  salt  is  most  marked  in  acute 
nephritis  and  in  severe  cases  of  parenchymatous  nephritis. 
In  granular  kidney  the  pxcretion  may  be  normal,  except  durii^ 
an  exacerbation  or  when  the  heart  is  failing. 

Although  we  usually  speak  of  the  excretion  of  the 
chlorides,  it  is  the  base,  sodium,  which  is  retained,  at  all 
events  in  many  cases,  whilst  potassium  may  be  passed 
out.  Herringham  made  observations  upon  cases  of  nephritis 
in  which  the  sodium  and  the  potassium  were  estimated  in  the 
food,  the  urine  and  the  faeces.  In  a  girl  aged  17,  sufiTering 
from  severe  parenchymatous  nephritis,  the  following  total 
figures  were  obtained  in  a  nine  days'  experiment : 


PotaMinni. 


In  food  .... 
In  urine  and  faeces 


13  gr&nuneB 
13 


Sodiom. 


5  grammas 
24       „ 
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On  three  days  no  sodium  at  all  was  excreted.  The  patient 
died  about  a  month  later.  Similar  analyses  carried  out  in  a 
man  aged  47  in  the  last  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis  with  a 
dilated  hypertrophied  heart  gave  in  four  days, 


In  food  .... 
Iq  urine  and  tsecee 


Bodiom. 


6  grammes 
0 


This  retention  of  sodium,  as  several   workers    have   noted, 

is  commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  associated  with  cedema.     On 

the  other  hand,  when  ciedema  is  present  there    is  frequently   a 

retention  of  salt.     Widal  and   Javal    and   others    have    found 

that  diminishing  the  salt  in  the'  food  in  nephritis  lessens  the 

CDdema,  and  adding  salt   increases  it.     Herringham  found  this 

to   be  the  case  also  in  ascites,  and  demonstrated  the  presence 

of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sodium  in  the  fluid.     Cantineau 

found  in  a  case  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  effusion  that   a 

8-ilt  free  diet  was  foUowed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  fluid, 

rhilst  at  a  later 'period,   when  at  the  patient's  wish  salt  was 

Added  to  the   diet,  the  oedema  and  ascites   recurred.    Achard 

Juts   used   the  diet   in   the   tiscites   of  cirrhosis.     \Vhether   the 

ition  of  salt  is  secondary  to  that  of  water  or  the  converge 

disputed  point.     According  to  Bainbridge,  in  some  oases 

ml  least,  the  retention  of  salt  is  primary.     But,  whether  or  no 

rither  view  is  correct  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  experiment 

)WB  that  in  dropsy  from  renal  disease,  and  from  many  other 

Icaueee,  and  even  in  severe  cases  of  nephritis  without  dropsy, 

the  salt  in  the  diet  should  be  restricted.     CEdema  is  lessened 

^because  salt  continues   to   pass  out  in   the   urine  and   draws 

vater  with  it.     A  limitation  of  salt  is  safer  and  less  open  to 

objection  than  a  restriction  of  water.     The  amount  may  be 

rsdaoed  to  2  or  3  grammes.     Milk  contains  about  a  gramme 

1*0  a  pint.     Ordinary  bread  contains  5-7  grammes  to  the  pound, 

^•ndf  on  this  account,  bread  must   be   specially  baked  without 

^iilt.    Meat,    fresh-water    fish,    most   vegetables,    eggs,    butter 

and  Bw«et«  are  allowed,  with  not  more  than  3  pints  of  fluid. 
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Carducci  does  not  recommend  a  salt  free  diet  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  though  others  report  good  results.  In  mild  cases  of 
chronic  granular  kidney  without  cedema  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
reduce  the  salt  in  the  food. 

Lime  is  an  important  mineral  constituent  of  the  food.    Chos- 
sat  showed  in  1842  that  pigeons  fed  upon  a  diet  poor  in  lime 
suffered  from  disarrangement  of  the    feathers,   diarrhoea  and 
thirst,  and  died  in  8-10  months  with  soft  bones.     Subsequent 
experiments  with  a  lime  free  diet  have  confirmed  this  result. 
Voit,  Seemann,  and  Baginsky  found  that  dogs  fed  upon  flesh, 
fat  and  distflled  water,  appeared  to  be  normal  for  a  considerable 
time  and  increased  in  weight,  but  ultimately  became  weak  and 
suffered  from  changes  in  the  bones  accompanied  by  a  disap- 
pearance of  inorganic  material.    In  zoological  gardens  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  rear  lion  cubs  until  bone  dust  has  been  added 
to  their  dietary,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  state  of  camivoious 
animals  in  which   the  bones    are    eaten  with   the   meat.    In 
some  recent  experiments  by  Chalmers  Watson,  changes  in  the 
bones  have  been  described  as  the  result  of  feeding  rats  upon  a 
meat  diet ;  the  present  writer  has  put  forward  the  suggestion  that 
these  may  be  due,  not  to  the  meat  as  such,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  diet  is  deficient  in  inorganic  material,  and  has  found  that 
the  general  condition  of  rats  fed  upon  meat  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  to  the  food. 
The  amount  of  calcium  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
is  very  small  and  is  practically  all  deposited  in  the  bones  :  human 
muscle  only  contains  '01  grammes  per  cent  (Katz).      Experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  part  played  by 
calcium  in  rickets  have  not  led  to  very  definite  conclusions. 
When  there  is  digestive  disturbance  it  has  been  found  that 
less  calcium  is  absorbed.    Amdt  found  that  calcium  was  less 
freely  absorbed  from   boiled  nulk  than  from   unboiled.     The 
bones  in  rickets  are  deficient  in  calcium,  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  tissues  are  not,  whereas  in  animals  upon  a  Ume  free  diet, 
both  bones  and  tissues    show  a  diminution.    Calcium  lessens 
the  muscular  activity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  as  was  experi- 
mentally shown  by  MacCallum.     This  explains  the  well-known 
fact  that  hard  water  is  liable  to  produce  constipation. 
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The  metabolism   of  phosphates   has   been   supposed   to   be 

ially  ooonected  with  that  of  nervous  tissues,  but  up  to  the 

ptwent  experiment  has  shown  little  foundation  for  this  conjec- 

tnre.    Mental  work    has    no    influence    upon    the    excretion  of 

phosphoric  acid.     Folin  and  Shaffer  showed  that  in  cyclic  insanity 

the  phosphates  in  the  urine  were  increased  during  the  attacks. 

BedcUrd  and    the  writer  have  found  (in  an  unpublished  re- 

JMUth)  that  in  migraine  there    is    an    increased    excretion   of 

pho^ihates  in  the  urine  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  attack.     This 

iMfftMe   is,    however,    rapidly    followed  by    a    corresponding 

dimiiration,    bo    that     the    total    amount     excreted    is     not 

inflttenced.     Ordinary  food  contains  a   sufficient  proportion  of 

phosphates,  and  no  evidence  has  been   brought   forward  that 

llw  addition  of  more  is  of  any  advantage  to  the  organism. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  mmUTION  IN  DISEASE, 
INCLUDING  FEBRILE  CONDITIONS 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  effect  of  disease  upon  the 
Dutiitional  needs  of  the  body,  it  may  be  premised  that  a  con- 
•lenition  of  experimental  work  on  this  subject  shows  that,  on 
*6  whole,  the  energy  exchanges  of  the  body  follow  the  same 
mloB  in  disease  as  in  health.  Diseases  seldom  exercise  a  direct 
wfinenoe  apon  the  oxidation  processes.  Magnus  Levy,  in  a 
P*pef  published  in  1906,  has  ably  reviewed  this  subject.  The 
"W^t  marked  exceptions  to  the  above  statement  are  found,  on 
*«  one  hand,  in  myxoedema,  in  which  the  respiratory  exchange 
^y  be  reduced  to  half  its  normal  value,  and  on  the  other  in 
^Kopkthalmic  goitre,  in  which  the  oxidation  is  increased  by  40- 
*  per  cent,  a  fact  which  amply  explains  the  wasting  so  often 
*0(i  Id  patients  suffering  from  the  latter  disease,  and  indicates 
^t  a  rich  diet  should  be  prescribed.  Even  in  these  two  cases 
«*  effect  of  the  absence  or  the  excess  of  the  thyroid  secretion 
"probably,  in  part  at  least,  exerted  indirectly,  through  muscular 
^>WrBiaent.  In  leuchaemia  oxidation  is  increased,  and  in  fevers, 
*"^  seldom  more  than  20  per  cent ;  and  in  the  last  stage 
^^  exhaustion  from  any  cause  the  energy  exchange  is  naturally 
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b%v«M^  iW«  T  warmer  <^*^  ^  bacterial  toxins.  These  pio- 
attc«»  a  Uis«urb«tK%  of  lib*  i«g«iatk»  of  heat,  of  ^diich  the  most 
marked  te«tujr«  9it«lft  to  b*  a  dimination  of  the  loss  of  heat 
from  th»  idun.  Xtt  mwasjr  oaass  there  is  an  increased  prodnction 
of  hsftt,  bat  iih  i»  ttwilli  Ims  Mi  degree  than  was  formerly  thonght. 
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ie  amount  of  oxygen  used  is  not  commonly  raised  more  than 
10—20  per    cent,  and  some  authorities  regard  this  increase  as 
<iae   solely  to  muscular  «kctivity,  evidenced  in  the  restlessness 
of  a  feverish  patient.     The  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
tb  mach  greater  than  is  normal  for  a  healthy  person  fed  upon 
Ok  siniilar  diet,  and  this  is  due  to  the  breakdown  of  protein  tis- 
tfoefl.     This  breakdown  appears  to  be,  in  some  cases  at  all  events, 
independent  of  the  increase  of   oxidation,  and  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  temperature,  for  it  may  occur  in  septic  infec- 
tions when  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature.     Artificial  pyrexia 
<ioee,   however,  produce  both  increased  oxidation  and  protein 
l>reakdown.     The  destruction  of  protein  is  considered  to  take 
place  chiefly  in  the  muscles  because  potassium  salts,  neutral 
sulphur  and  creatinine,  which  are  regarded  as  derived  from  muscle, 
aJ*  also  passed  out  in  greater  quantity.     The  writer  has  pub- 
lished some  evidence  to  show  that  uric  acid  is  probably  chiefly 
•fcrived  from  non-muscular  protein  tissues  :   if  this  be  also  true 
'5  pyrexia,  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  protein  tissues  share 
'fl  the  disintegration,  for  the  uric  acid  excretion  is  greater  in 
/ever. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  may  now  look   at 

^©  experiments  upon  diet  in  febrile  conditions.     In  the  first 

place,  it  has  been  shown  that  animals  suffering  from  fever  cannot 

^'HJto*  deprivation  of  food  so  well  as  normal  animals.     This 

*ftUi«  obvious  enough,  but  strikes  directly  against  the  old  prac- 

•^©  of  putting  fever  patients  on  as  low  a  diet  as  possible,  and 

"*o^W8  that  food  should  be  supplied  in  fever  so  far  as  is  com- 

P*t^ible  with  the  condition  of  the  patient.     The  idea  has  been 

^'■'^nt  that   the  food  taken  in  fever  is  not  properly  utilized, 

^t,  analyses  of  the  faeces  show  that  the  absorption  of  protein, 

"^t,  and  carbo-hydrate  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  in 

■*^th :    various    experimenters    have    found  this   in   typhoid 

'*v©r,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  recurrent  fever  and  diphtheria. 

'^    might  be  thought  that   carbo-hydrate    and    fat,    although 

^^^  appearing  in   the  faeces,    are  broken  up  in  the  intestines 

"'y  bacterial    action,   and   their    energy   lost    to   the   tissues, 

»ttt  this  has  not  been  shown  to  be  the  case.     On  the  contrary, 

it  has  been   proved   that    it   is   possible   to   supply   sufficient 
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1^  »  %  TftlnU»  cwmtitwmt  of  the  food,  bat  requires  to 
W  g^vMt  ^vihh  QvakMi^  aaee  «n  ezcees  so  readily  excites  disgust, 
«iKt  hndBcs  th»  fMfcwit  from  taking  a  sufficiency  of  other  foods. 
IMSSk  ^  u»  QOfliJ^y  ahoQthod,  and  as  much  cream  and  butter 
«»  powihte  'ihoiM  he  takeiL  The  cream  may  be  given  in  soaps 
or  odMbd  t»  A»  »&.  Batter  may  be  taken  on  bread,  in 
|>nniiiinifn»  wt  wi^  »  liitle  potatoes.  Two  oonoes  of  butter 
«Ht  i  |iMl  of  QVMOM  viD  add  760  calories  to  the  daily  ration. 

CWbo-h^iinile  most  necessarily  form  part  of  the  febrile 
dfiflK  It  has  been  shown,  both  in  animals  and  in  man,  that 
«Nate'OM  saTM  prot«n  from  being  broken  down  in  fever,  as  it 
^inw*  ia  he«hh.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  starches  and  sugars 
»ho«ld  be  given  as  fredy  as  possible.  Airowroot  is  often  well 
taken  by  patimts  with  cream  and  sugar.  €k>mflour  may  be 
added  to  the  milk,  and,  in  the  less  severe  cases,  thin 
bread  and  butter  or  biscuits  allowed. 
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CHAPTER   V 

DIET  CURES  AND  SPECIAL  DIETS 
By  Edmund  Cautlby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

roFS  systems  of  diet  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  require- 
3  of  disease,  the  fancies  of  the  faddist,  and  the  desire  of  the 
an  to  teach  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  things 
uch  they  are  thoroughly  well  informed.  Some  of  these 
IS  are  based  on  the  elimination  of  articles  of  food  from  the 
st,  on  aesthetic  or  humanitarian  grounds.  Others  depend 
iories  about  that  bugbear  of  the  lay  imagination,  "  the 
id  diathesis."  In  many  instances  the  particular  modifi- 
is  due  to  purely  medical  reasons,  such  as  the  desire  for 
ity,  the  wish  to  give  the  digestive  functions  a  complete 
m  dealing  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  food 
Lents,  or  the  necessity  for  limiting  the  amount  of  nutriment 
liet  without  reducing  the  actual  quantity  thereof.  Often 
trely  a  question  of  partial  starvation  for  the  time  being. 
f  the  diets,  which  carry  out  this  object,  are  those  used 
reatment  of  obesity,  and  are  referred  to  in  that  section. 
ts  dealt  with  in  the  present  chapter  are  of  use  in  various 
)ns  of  health  and  disease,  in  different  climates,  and  for 
t  individuals  or  the  same  individual  under  different  con- 
of  life. 


THE  MILK  CURE 

ujnple  noilk  diet  is  one  in  which  milk  alone  is  given  fresh, 
Ked,  boiled  or  peptonized,  whole  or  diluted  with  a  simple 
it.     This  is  the  method  of  feeding  in  many  febrile  and 
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DIET  CURES  AND  SPECIAL  DIETS 
By  Edmund  Cautliy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Va-biou8  systems  of  diet  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  disease,  the  fancies  of  the  faddist,  and  the  desire  of  the 

^yman  to  teach  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  things 
of  which  they  are  thoroughly  well  informed.  Some  of  these 
syBtems  are  based  on  the  eEniination  of  articles  of  food  from  the 
_diet  list,  on  aesthetic  or  humanitarian  grounds.  Others  depend 
theories  about  that  bugbear  of  the  lay  imagination,  "  the 
^lic  acid  diathesis."  In  many  instances  the  particular  modifi- 
c^ation  is  due  to  purely  medical  reasons,  such  as  the  desire  for 
^mplicity,  the  wish  to  give  the  digestive  functions  a  complete 
'^^Kt  from  dealing  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  food 
*^^nstituents,  or  the  necessity  for  hmiting  the  amount  of  nutriment 
*^  the  diet  without  reducing  the  actual  quantity  thereof.  Often 
*^  ifi  merely  a  question  of  partial  starvation  for  the  time  being, 
'^'^^'ly  of  the  diets,  which  carry  out  this  object,  are  those  used 
***  the  treatment  of  obesity,  and  are  referred  to  in  that  section. 
■^®  diets  dealt  with  in  the  present  chapter  are  of  use  in  various 
^^Qditions  of  health  and  disease,  in  different  climates,  and  for 
''Afferent  individuals  or  the  same  individual  under  different  con- 

^*ions  of  life. 


THE  BmK  CURE 


iple  milk  diet  is  one  in  which  milk  alone  is  given  fresh, 
Diked,  boiled  or  j)eptoni2ed,  whole  or  diluted  with  a  simple 
«*lttent.     This  is  the  method  of  feeding  in  many  febrile  and 
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digestiTe  disorders »  and  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no 
comment.  As  a  definite  "  cure  "  milk  may  be  added 
ordinary  diet  or  given  as  the  only  article  of  food.  For  infants 
it  forms  a  complete  food,  but  for  adulte  it  i$  wofully  deficient 
in  carbo-hydrates.  As  a  simple  addition  to  the  ordinary  diet, 
a  tumblerful  of  milk  may  be  given  at  11  a.m.  and  at  bed- 
time. It  ia  the  most  suitable  plan  for  the  treatment  of^ 
malnutrition. 

As  an  exclusive  diet  milk  may  be  recommended  for  all  kinds 
of  dropsy,  functional  and  organic  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  hepatic  and  renal  diseases,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, alcoholism,  neurasthenia,  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections, 
and  for  arterial  disease.     Possibly  in  the  latter  it  may  l>e  dis- 
advantageonSj,  because  of  the  amount  of  Hme  salts  present,  unlese 
it  is  given  in  the  form  of  buttermilk.     In  my  experience  thei 
treatment  is  chiefly  valuable  for  chronic  affections  of  the  coIob 
and    small  intestine,   associated   with    toxemic    states.     It  is] 
useful,  too,  in  the  cure  of  anae^mlc  ob^tty,  when  the  patient  is] 
kept  in  bed,  provided  it  is  only  used  as  a  preUminary  method  j 
of  treatment^  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  general  watery  engorgCK 
ment  of  the  tissues  and  Felleving  the  strain  on  tbe  circulatioa;^ 
and  the  heart. 

Technique  o!  treatment,— The  milk  should  be  obtained  fresh 
twice  a  day  and  be  thoroughly  skimmed.  OcoaaonaUy  it  b 
advisable  that  the  fat  be  entirely  removed  by  centrifogalisa- 
tion,  but  this  complete  separation  of  fat  is  not  often  beoefidaL 
It  should  be  given  at  a  temperature  of  about  60**  F.  to  70**  F., 
the  room  temperature  in  summer,  and  warmed  in  winter.  It 
must  not  be  boiled,  unless  there  is  diarrhcea.  It  moat  be  drunk 
slowly,  sipped.  Begin  with  small  doses.  They  are  less  likely 
to  cause  nausea  and  disgust,  and  the  semi-starvation  at  onoe 
begins  to  afford  rest  and  relief  to  the  organs.  Karrell  recom- 
mends a  dose  of  3-6  oz.  four  times  a  day,  at  intervak  of  four 
hours,  and  no  other  food.  Weir  Mitchell  recommends  4  oz. 
every  two  hours,  and  that  as  l^e  dose  is  increased  the  interval 
should  be  increased  to  three  hours.  One  dose,  with  a  little 
Ume  water,  is  allowed  during  the  night.  As  soon  as  small  solid 
stools  indicate  that  the  milk  is  well  digested,  the  amount  may 
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be  increased,  until  finally  the  patient  is  taking  from  10-20  oz. 
for  each  meal.  The  amount  should  never  exceed  six  pints 
daily  ;  and  the  duration  of  the  treatment  must  not  be  prolonged 
more  than  six  weeks.  Slight  modifications  may  be  permitted. 
ThtiB,  the  milk  can  be  flavoured  with  tea,  coflfee,  pure  cocoa, 
salt  or  burnt  sugar.  To  counteract  acidity,  lime  water  or 
Vichy  water  may  be  added.  Or  the  milk  may  be  scalded  by 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  boiling  water,  and  salt  and 
carbonate  of  soda  added  ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  barley,  rice 
or  oatmeal  water. 

It  is  essential  that  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed  at  first,  for 

the   diet  is  small,  insufficient,  and  leads  to  loss  of  weight  and 

strength.     Sleeplessness  may  be  troublesome  in  the  first  week. 

JLiatcir  on  drowsiness  is  not  uncommon.     The  tongue  becomes 

coated  with  a  thick  creamy  fur ;   the  mouth  has  a  nasty  taste 

jxi  it  ;  and  there  is  constipation,  showing  that  the  milk  is  absorbed. 

Flatulence  and  diarrhoea  may  arise  from   too  great  a  quantity, 

l^Msk  of  freshness,  or  insufficient  skimming.     Thirst  can  be  relieved 

by  plain  or  aerated  water.    The  mouth  should  be  washed  out 

^Jter   each   meal.     Constipation   should  be   treated  by  simple 

^dema,   castor  oil,   rhubarb   powder,   liquorice  powder,   or   the 

^xidition  of  baked  apples  or  stewed  prunes  to  the  diet,  according 

t^o  the  nature  of  the  case.     If  in  two  or  three  weeks  there  is  keen 

cieaire  for  soUd  food,  a  little  stale  bread  and  salt,  or  a  salted  herring, 

i^  given,  and  once  a  day  some  soup  made  with  milk  and  thickened 

wstlx  groats.     In  another  fortnight  it  is  generally  necessary  to 

'^^^^Ite  some  further  modificati«n,  such  as  the  addition  of  Benger's 

*^<^<1  or  some  other  starchy  proprietary  food. 

VVhile  on  the  pure  milk  diet  the  stools  should  vary  in  colour 

**x:x  yellowish  to  orange,  have  a  peculiar  odour,  and  be  devoid 

***    tlae  typical  faecal  smell.      The  bowels  should  act  every  two  or 

^*^«>e  days.     The  secretion  of  urine  is  increased  by  the  lactose 

^*^    t.lie  milk,  for  it  acts  as  a  mild  diuretic.    The  urine  assumes 

^  singular  greenish  tint,"  and  contains  little  uric  acid. 

^tfilk    is    a    purin-free    digestible    nutritious     fluid,     which 
^'**TX8  sour  readily,  but  does  not  undergo  putrefaction  easily. 
^^  is,  therefore,  a  most  suitable  diet  in  many  intestinal  affec- 
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THE  WHEY  CURE 


Whey  differs  from  milk  in  containing  much  less  protein  and 
that  in  the  form  of  lact-albumin,  about  0'85  per  cent,  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  sugar,  and  a  mere  trace  of  fat,  004  per 
cent.  Its  value  depends  on  its  characters  as  a  dilute  mildly 
nutritious  fluid,  easily  digestible,  non-irritating,  and  somewhat 
diuretic.  It  is  especially  useful  in  some  of  the  acute  gastric 
and  intestinal  affections  of  infancy,  in  marasmus,  and  for  prB> 
mature  or  debilitated  babies  who  cannot  obtain  breast-milk 
and  are  unable  to  digest  the  diluted  milk  of  other  animals. 
Curiously,  in  infants,  it  very  commonly  gives  rise  to  green  stools. 
Whey  is,  also,  useful  as  the  sole  diet  in  enteric  fever,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  milk  in  jaundice,  in  renal  and  other  dropsical  affections, 
in  abdominal  plethora  and  in  some  pulmonary  diseases. 

In  enteric  fever  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  4-6  oz.  every 
two  hours,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  the  alimen- 
tary tract.  Many  typhoid  cases  come  to  a  bad  end  because  of 
over-feeding  and  resulting  intestinal  fermentation,  abdominal 
distension,  the  passage  of  undigested  stools,  and  sometimes 
ileus,  htemorrhage  or  perforation  in  consequence  of  the  disten- 
sion. This  state  of  intestinal  distension  is  rarely  developed  on 
a  diet  of  whey.  When  it  has  arisen  on  other  diets  it  may  often 
be  relieved  by  complete  starvation,  a  liberal  allowance  of  water, 
or  a  diet  of  whey  only. 

lu  abdominal  plethora  whey  is  given  in  amounts  up  to  ten 
tumblerfuls  a  day,  with  a  diet  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is 
best  t'O  begin  with  one  glass  night  and  morning  and  increase 
by  an  extra  glass  daily.  It  should  be  taken  warm,  and  given 
alone  or  with  a  mineral  water. 

The  so-called  "  whey  cure  "  is  carried  out  at  Ems,  Ischl  and 
Ileiohenball .  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngeal  and  bronchial 
catarrh,  and  chronic  phthisis.  It  consists  of  20  oz.  of  whey 
daily  and  a  modified  diet,  in  which  animal  foods  are  reduced 
and  vegetables  increased.  The  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  such  a  course  of  treatment  are  mainly  due  to  the  place,  the 
change  of  scene  and  climate,  and  the  regular  habits  and  mode 
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life.     It  is  barely  conceivable  that  the  course  is  a  justifiable 

for  a  case  of  chronic  phthisis,  for  the  benefits  derived  from 

climate    and    mode  of    life  are  likely  to    be    more    than 

terbalanced  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  diet.    For  catarrhal 

tea.  associated  with  plethoric  conditions,  the  result  of  high 

"^ng,  the  treatment  is  likely  to  be  beneficial. 

Hie  preparation  of  the  whey.— Curdle  30  oz.  of  milk  at  105"  F. 

ith  rennet.     Break  up  the  clot  thoroughly  and  strain  through 

muslin.    This  should  yield  from  20-22  oz.  of  whey.     It  con- 

%^im  more  protein  and  fat,  when  made  by  this  method,  than  if 

the  whey  is  simply  allowed  to  separate  out  by  contraction  of  the 

after  clotting. 


KOUMISS  AND  KEFHIB  CURES 

Koumiss  is  the  fermented  mUk  of  mares  or  asses.  It  is 
wed  largely  by  the  Tartars  and  Khirgis  tribes  and  other  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  South-eastern  Steppe  country  of  Russia.  It  is 
givBn  as  a  cure  for  phthisis  in  the  districts  where  it  is  made,  with 
good  results,  which  more  probably  depend  on  the  cUmate  than 
^  koumiss.  It  is  also  made  and  used  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Atenbiirg. 

Tke  •'  koomiss  cure  "  is  carried  out  in  the  Steppes  of  Oren- 

and  at  AanaefiF's  and  Postnikofif's  establishments  in  Ssa- 

AnnaefiTs  place  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  three  versts 

^^  Stainan.    It  is  situated  in  a  park  on  a  hill  and  is  pro- 

^«led  with  a  library  and  theatre.     Patients  should  only  go  there 

*^  4QBIlDer,  for  the  winter  climate  is  too  severe. 

^Maents  are  made  to  rise  early  and  to  take  a  glass  of  koumiss 

*^«»y  half  boor,  except  during  the  two  hours  before  dinner  and 

••pper.    Meats  and  fats  form  the  chief  part  of  the  diet.     Sweets, 

^•^U^  salads,  ices,  coffee  and  spirits  are  forbidden.     At  first 

^**dy  a  few  glasses  of   koumiss  are  given,  until  the  patient  is 

^^Vsfeomed  to  it,  and  lime  water  is  added  to  stop  diarrhcea.      It 

tt  irdl  digested,  even  in  large  quantities,  relieves  constipation, 

iBdacts  aa  a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  according  to  the  temperature 

^  ^  external  air. 


X     ?    'trT  .&SD  DIEIEIIGS 


. — Thifr  nflk  k  f ennented 
laccie  add  fennmta- 

■s^as.  .3Ew  aicainL  CKbonic  acid  gas  %»d 
»  -3  mEvae  add  h  1  iim  iilalinn,  and  for 

-ti'k-  ^  -2K-  3BC.  beEBBBe  it  ■  pOOT  111  fat. 

"whit  dfee  dnxatioii  of 


^  jcwL  ^amiBr  rtmsaisnm  abaas  one  to  two  per 
r    -^*-«n«  JO.  .:SB  jcnc  USB.  nd  ia  a  BidltT,  frothy  liquid 
one;.     3e-  aaa«r  x  iksobol »  not  greater 


rair  z.  sasr    —n— m— »-  "^"w^e*     jt  ia  xam  nadily  digested 
izi.  ^.r?    ••Hn-  iipiMfT-  xsacTes.  :xaa  onik.  and  can  be  taken  in 

-rro    ••^- '    -»*«•  TTizL    J—.  ^  juBiik  31  "SK  i4  aoois.     As  mQch  as 


r  ror  .3&Ik?a&  3a^  >^  ^aan  jn  a  hoc  day  in  the  Steppes. 
vasauesaue-  .jni>asx  jl  ^nosmais  is  taken.  It  is 
^-ir?^:  -T-  ir-'-r-  rcczscTP-.  jzsi  innxs  JiuewJual  patrefaction  by 
-irrse  l  rK-jtir:?:  .Aiar-asai'abziS.Taica.x  oonsaixfes,.  ^Die  alcohol 
«  k  3U.C  ^.  ■»---*rT;  ioi  3MM.  ^B  acboDK  add  OMourages 
jihczr:   '««:r?cr.s.      '^^  .-aiicsn  ::5  ±BBLy  Jliided,  digestible,  and 

3kpBr   a-  ':2t^  TrnvDiT   jr  i  amitar  feEnentation  of  cows' 

r  r''-^^   ^--'^   ACd  jsie^  >Ka  ised  5ar  loes  among  the  Cancasian 

r*  ■—       i  v.-r  .T'l.jr?    r  renins  .-jcsisc  x  inasees  of  dried  fer- 

r.ru:   1:  .:   ■  c^'Urr  :•-  i  ^ijci2i;as  sicscicce.     The  active  agents 

^^-    ur  -^^  ^.iT*  •:=  -•r-:  ^— .-.■oernii*  izc  ihe  lactic  acid  bacillus. 

li      ■::••■  >i-:.z    -   s  tpk^lxIt  iie  sa^<f  as  koomiss.     A  modi- 

i   i-  I     :    i    izi-s>    s  rrjctf   :-  t-atious  daiiy  companies  from 

■  ->    -   "i    :  -  Lie  ic::-'.£i  :c  *:irir  iad  yeast.    The  use  of  kephir 

~i-ji5    Ti^    s«:-;   ijajio:c«^i.     I:  is  sold  under  the  names   of 

£-7  j_r  izfi  i;  injscf.     IHie  ^"-e  :s  skimmed  or  diluted  to  reduce 

~ir   i~:iz:    ::   :i:.     Tie    :Aseiz  is  partially  predigested,   dis- 

r-'.--^i.  rrf^::r::i:ei  iz  jl  sTdte  of  very  fine  division,  and  a  small 

in-.-ir.:  ::  pert-rze  is  ::rn:e<i.     The  taste  for  these  preparations 

:.r  in  a.:q::Lired  one.     Tae    artificial    product  costs  about  Is.  a 

''harcpagne  quart.     Begin    with    small   doses,   about   one   pint 

fJaJly,  and  increase  gradually. 

An  ordinarj'  amount  of   koumiss  per  day  would    be  about 
K«v*n  pints,  or  4,000  c.c.     Obviously  the  addition  of  this  amount 
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of  food  to  a  diet  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  combined  with  an  open- 
ail  life  in  the  pnre  air  of  the  Steppes  and  freedom  from  anxiety, 
is  likely  to  prove  very  advantageous  in  suitable  casM  of  early 
pbttums  or  mild  fibroid  cases.  In  comparison  with  the  whey 
cme,  in  which  there  is  marked  underfeeding,  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  excellent.  Koumiss  and  kephir  are  practically 
identical  in  composition,  but  in  each  the  actual  percentages 
oi  the  various  constituents  depend  on  the  duration  of  fermen> 
t*tion.  , 


Kephir. 

EoomiM. 

Dqjar- 

ctiii* 

BaM. 

mots. 

After  2 

day*. 

Hartier. 

Aiuklyau  by  Stange. 

6 
boor*. 

18 
boor*. 

SO 
boors. 

^Votein      .... 

*••* 

0»*tx>-hydrato     .     . 
^-•cticaflid     .     .     . 
-^Joohol     .... 

3-8 
2-0 
2-0 
0-9 
0-8 

31 
2-0 
1-6 
0-8 
21 

2-2 
21 
1-5 
0-9 
1-7 

112 
2-05 
2-20 
115 
1-65 

2-25 
1-89 
1-88 
0-39 
1-86 

2-26 
2-00 
1-63 
0-56 
1-96 

2-00 
1-90 
0-00 
0-64 
3-00 

Hental  and  bodily  languor  and  excitement  of  the  sexual 

^^^ans  have  been  noted  as  sequels  of  the  treatment.    The  **  cure  '* 

^^    suitable  for  gastric  and  pulmonary  catarrh,  when  conjoined 

^^^t;li  a  hot  dry  climate.    Sometimes  it  is  beneficial  in  ansemia, 

^^^^Inutrition    and    convalescence    from    illness.    It    has    been 

^^^oommended    for    delirium    tremens    and    hepatic    cirrhosis. 

^^^Hiefly,  the  artificial  product  in  this  country  is  useful  for  severe 

'^^onuting  and  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  associated  with 

^ti^refaction.     Thus,  it  may  be  tried  with  fair  hopes  of  success 

^X3l  chronic  infantile  ileo-colitis  and  in  the  colitis  of  adults.    Apart 

^Tx>Kn  these  latter  disorders  koumiss  and  kephir  must  be  looked 

xipoQ  as  aids    to  treatment    rather  than  as  definite  curative 
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LACTOBAGILLINE  TBEAHUENT 

Analogous  to  the  koumiss  or  kephir  cures,  dependent  m  tiifff 
are  on  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  and  lactic  acid  bacilli,  is  tiis 
treatment  of  intestinal  and  other  affections  by  buttermilk  or  hf 
lactobacilline.    Battemiilk  should  be  made  from  sour  cream  tf     i 
milk,  and  be  less  than  24  hours  old.    According  to  Salge,  wfaien 
made  from  sour  cream  it  contains  protein  2*5-2*7,  fat  0*&-l'Ot 
sugar  3*0-3*5  per  cent ;    the  decrease  in  the  sugar  being  doe  ^ 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation.    It  is  best  made  from  sour  m^ 
previously  skimmed.    Chum  one  pint  at  a  temperature  of  fiO*  J* 
to  70°  F.  for  15  minutes  in  a  glass  chum  of  two  pints'  capad*^^* 
Stand  it  on  ice  and  use  it  during  the  next  24  hours.    The  cas^^ 
is  finely  divided  by  centrifugalization  and  separated  from  ^^ 
calcium  base,  and  the  calcium  is  transformed  into  soluble  sal^^ 
chiefly  lactate,  about  1*85  grammes  per  litre. 

^e  acidity  is  about  0*5  per  cent.,  and  the  caloric  value  2/W0^ 
450  per  litre.     On  heating,  the  finely  divided  casein  clots  i^ 
large  masses  like  ordinary  sour  milk.     This  can  be  prevented  b^ 
constant  stirring  or  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  up  to  slighr  ^ 
alkaUnity.     The  clots  are  composed  of  casein  lactate.     Butter-^'' 
milk  is  not  often  taken  raw.      Usually  it  is  sweetened    an^ 
sterilized,  or  is  mixed  with  10-25  grammes  of  flour  and  36-90 '^ 
grammes  of  sugar  per  litre  and  brought  to  a  boil  three  times. 
The  following  is  another   method   of   preparation.     Add   one 
teaspoonful  of  wheaten  flour  and  four  of  granulated  sugar  to  a 
quart  of  buttermilk,  with  constant  stirring.     Then  heat  to  boil- 
ing point  in  a  double  saucepan,  stirring  often,  and  taking  care 
not  to  curdle  the  mixture  by  too  much  heat.     Cool  rapidly  and 
keep  it  in  bottles.     A  condensed  buttermilk  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Nutricia  "  Condensed  Buttermilk. 

Obviously,  fresh  buttermilk  differs  from  the  cooked  prepara- 
tions in  the  presence  of  numerous  active  lactic  acid  bacilli  which 
are  so  easily  destroyed  by  heat.  The  effects,  therefore,  will  differ 
according  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  has  been  devised  whereby  these 
bacilli  can  be  given  in  compressed  tablet  form,  or  can  be  added 
in  the  form  of  powder  to  milk,  with  the  view  to  turning  it  sour 


by   inoculating  it  with  huge  numbers  of  the  bacilli.     In  Paris 

the     ^'Milk  curdled  a  la  Lactobaciiliiie  "  and   "  Lactobacilline 

Brot>li "  can  be  obtained  ready  for  use,  or  a  lactobacilline  liquid 

for  t-iie  preparation  of  such  milk.     In  London  it  can  be  obtained 

from    Wilcox,  Jozeau  and  Co.  in  the  form  of   powders,  together 

withk    the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  the  milk, 

or   AS  tablets  which  can  be  given  separately.      Similar  tablets 

of   active  lactic  acid  bacilli   are   sold   by  Allen   and  Han  bury 

under   the    name  of   ^*Sauerin."      The  indications  for  the  use 

of  tliese  foods,  that  is,  for  the  administration  of  lactic  acid  or 

of  IxioiUi,  which  will  produce  lactic  acid  in  the  intestines,  are 

the    same  as  those  of  the  koumiss  cure.     They  limit  intestinal 

putrefaction  and  are  useful  in  most  forms  of  enteritis,  the  green 

diarrhoea  of   infants,  typhoid  fever,  colitis,  and  diseases  which 

c«n     be  ascribed  sometimes  to  intestinal  putrefaction  or  the 

•bfiorption   of   toxins   from   the   alimentary   tract.     They   may 

Po^aibiy  be  useful  in  rheumatism,  gout  and  allied  affections, 

Mid    in  arteriosclerosis. 


THE  PURIN-FREE  DIET 

A.  few  preliminary  remarks  on  purins  and  purin  metabolism 
^'^   xieoeesary  in  order  to  form  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value 
***   ^hxe  purin-free  diet.     Purins  are  bodies  with  a  base  C,  N^  H^ 
^PUt-jjjj  Qj^^  include  : — 

^^•^^-pufin*  or  Oxides  of  purin.         Amido-puring, 

^>'pozanthin  Cj  N*  H*  O  Adeuin   C5  X*   H4   -NH   (amide  of 

hypoxanthin). 
^^Canthin  Cb  N«  H«  O,  Guanin  Cg  N*  Hi  0-NH  (amide  of 

xanthia). 
TJrio  add  C^  N4  H,  O, 

Methyl'purins 
Thein  and  Caffein  C5  H  (CHa),  N«  Or 
Theobromin  C-b  H,  (CBish  N,  Oj 

^Canthin,  hypoxanthin,  adenin  and  guanin  are  caUed  purin 

The  amount  in  the  urine  is  estimated  by  the  purino- 

^*^V«r.    About  3  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  appears  in  the 

^'^^^te  as  purin  and  86  per  cent  as  urea,  in  mammals,  so  purins 

•*^  quite  of  secondary  importance  to  urea.     Mammals  and  birc'a 

U^  not  comparable  in  their  nitrogenous  metabolism.     In  mam- 
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mals  uric  acid  by  the  mouth  appears  ae  urea  in  the  urine  ;  in 
birds  area,  amido-acids,  and  ammonia  appear  as  uric  acid.  Urea  is 
an  end  product  of  metabolism  in  mammals,  and  never  forms  urio 
acid,  but  in  birds  it  is  converted  into  uric  acid  before  excretion. 

Laboratory  experimenta  show  that  uric  acid  can  be  split 
up  into  aUoxan  and  urea  ;  that  alloxan  can  be  converted  into 
parabanic  acid  and  CO, ;  and  that  oxaluric  acid  is  derived 
from  parabanic  acid  and  can  be  split  up  into  oxalic  acid  and 
urea.  Hence,  uric  acid  appears  to  contain  two  urea  moleculets, 
one  of  which  is  easily  liberated,  while  the  other  is  only 
freed  with  difficulty.  There  is  another  way  in  which  uric 
-acid  can  be  split  up  into  the  ultimate  products,  urea,  oxalic 
acid  and  carbonic  acid,  but  allantoin,  a  somewhat  similar 
body  to  alloxan,  is  formed  in  the  intermediate  process.  On 
mild  oxidation  uric  acid  yields  allantoin  and  CO,.  On 
powerful  oxidation  it  splits  up  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.  By 
hydrolysis  uric  acid  yields  glycin  (amido-acetic  acid),  ammonia 
and  COj.  Glycin  jdus  urea  forms  uric  acid.  Glycin  is  found  in 
the  tissues  and  is  undoubtedly  a  decomposition  product  of  purins 
in  herbivora,  and  probably  so  in  man.  Allantoin  and  oxalic 
acid  in  minute  traces  are  normal  constituents  of  urine.  Both 
glycin  and  allantoin  can  form  urea.  In  cats  and  dogs  the  purin 
of  purin  decomposition  is  only  oxidized  as  far  as  allantoin,  while 
in  man  it  is  further  changed  into  urea.  Glycin,  allantoin  and 
oxalic  acid  may  all  be  producefl  during  the  disintegration  of  purin. 

Purins  are  called  exogenous  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
body  as  food,  and  endogenous  when  they  are  formed  in  the 
body.  Vegetable  purins  are  said  to  be  less  injurious  than  animal 
ones.  Exogenous  purins  are  present  in  meat  and  meat  extracts  ; 
glandular  organs,  especially  the  liver,  thymus,  pancreas  and 
kidneys  ;  many  cereals  ;  some  fruits,  e.g.  strawberries  ;  vege- 
tables, such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  spinach,  asparagus  and  onions  ; 
fungi,  e.g.  mushrooms  ;  malt  liquors  ;  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa. 

These  exogenous  purins  are  in  the  form  of  oxy-purins,  amido- 
purins  or  methyl-purins,  according  to  the  food,  and  are  com- 
bined or  free.  They  vary  in  their  effects.  Any  purin  by  the 
mouth  increases  the  purin  excretion  and  always  to  the  same 
extent,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  purin.    Thus,  in  man, 
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about  one-half  of   the  oxy-purins   ingested,  pure  or  in  muscle, 
liver  or  spleen,  reappears  in  the  urine  as  uric  acid.      In    doga 
only  one-twentieth    reappears  in  this  form.      Of    the    amido* 
I         purins  one-fourth  of  the  nitrogen  reappears  as  uric  acid.      Of 
^1    the     methyl-purins     one-third     reappears     as    basic    purin-N. 
^    These  methyl-purins  are  peculiar  in  that  they  cause  an  increase 
in  the  excretion  of  purin  bases,  but  not  of  uric  acid.     Yet  they 
are  oxidized  into  oxy-purins,  and  it  is  known  that  oxy-purins 
give  rise  to  uric  acid. 
^B        That  portion  of  the  exogenous  purins  which  is  not  excreted 
^^    must  be  either  stored  up  or  disintegrated.     Probably  it  is  dis- 
integrated, for  it    has  been    found  that    when  uric  acid    and 
thypoxanthin   are   injected  subcutaneously,    in  each   case   one- 
twentieth  part  appears   in  the  urine,  although  hypoxanthin  is 
much  more  soluble  than  uric  acid  and  ought  to  be  much  more 
readily  excreted. 

In  order  to  study  the  metabolism  of  endogenous  purins  a 
I  parin-free  nitrogenous  diet  must  be  given.  On  such  a  diet 
^m  it  is  found  that  the  excretion  of  endogenous  uric  acid  remains 
^m  itationary  and  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  diet, 
^  ptt)vided  that  it  be  sufficient.     But  the  amount  of  urea  excreted 

*^**iee  with  the  amount  of  protein  given.     Therefore,  the  uric 
•<^<i   does  not  come  from  protein.     The  total  purin  excretion 
**'•    the  diet    is  practically  that  of    endogenous  purin   and    a 
'**^asure  thereof.     It  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  is  con- 
^•*4t  in  the  same  individual  under  the  same  conditions.     It  is 
Pposed  to  come  chiefly  from  the  muscles  and  to  be  increased 
y    muscular  work.     Recent  work  by  Spriggs  has  led  him  to 
^intain  that    the  greater    part    of    the  endogenous  uric    acid 
*^^®  not  come  from  the  muscular  tissue,  but  that  endogenous 
^^*^^tinin  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  derived  from  muscle  and 
^^r  ^^e  product  of  its  structural  metabolism. 

The  formation  of  uric  acid. — Nucleinic  acid,  from  the  nuclei 
^  cells,  is  split  up  by  a  ferment  (nuclease)  into  and  sets  free 
l^xiriQ  bases,  especially  adenin  and  guanin.     The  nucleins  vary 
Vi  the  nature  of  the  amido-purins  to  which  they  give  rise.     Adenin 
MB)M  from  the  thymus,  guanin   from  the  pancreas,  and   both 
fiom  salmon  sperm.     By  means  of  a  hydrolytic  ferment  adenin 
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is  converted  into  hypozanthin  and  guanin  into  xantjiin.  Poaribl^^J 
there  are  two  ferments,  adenase  and  goanase ;  or  only  one,  iikj 
which  case  guanin  is  more  resistant  than  adenin  to  diaamidX 
ation.  Subsequently  the  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin  aie  oaa-m 
verted  by  oxidase  into  uiio  acid,  perhaps  in  the  miucles  and  bef <w^v 
getting  into  the  blood. 

Part  of  this  uric  acid  is  destroyed  by  a  ferment  in  the  liver  ^ 
undoubtedly  the  purin  destructor  in  dogs,  and  part  is  excretedS 
before  it  is  transformed.  Thus,  the  amount  of  endog^iouisi 
purins  excreted  is  likely  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  amoont^ 
produced  in  the  tissues,  as  has  already  been  stated  to  be  the^ 
case.  About  half  of  both  the  exogenous  and  endogenous  purintP 
is  disrupted  in  the  tissues  and  sets  free  urea  molecules. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  above  statement,  based  on  the 
most  recent  work  on  the  subject,  that  the  uric  acid  excretkm 
bears  no  relation  to  protein  metaboUsm ;  that  in  man  it  is  in- 
creased by  oxy-purins  in  the  diet ;  that  oxy-purins  are  derived 
from  adenin  and  guanin,  and  these  bodies  from  nuclein ;  that 
nucleins  in  the  food  give  rise  to  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  alUioiigh 
adenin  and  guanin  by  the  mouth  have  apparently  little  effect ; 
and  that  the  conversion  of  oxy-purins  into  uric  acid  is  due 
to  a  ferment  action. 

The  pnrin-free  diet  in  goat  is  based  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  retention  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  in  consequence  of  abnormal 
chemical  affinities  or  blockage  of  the  excretory  channels,  the 
kidneys.  Possibly  gout  depends  on  an  abnormal  endogenous 
metabolism  of  purins  with  which  there  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  a  specific  insufficiency  of  the  renal  epithelium  to 
excrete  uric  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  theory  of  renal 
inadequacy,  for  at  times  the  gouty  excrete  uric  acid  extremely 
well.  In  favour  of  the  retention  theory  are  the  presence  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood ;  the  lessened  elimination  of  endogenous  urio 
acid  and  the  large  variations  therein  ;  the  delayed  rea.ction  of  the 
urine  to  the  intake  of  purins  ;  and  the  formation  of  tophi.  Urio 
acid  exists  in  the  blood  as  a  salt  and  also  as  a  firm  combina- 
tion with  some  unknown  substance.  Possibly  the  formation 
of  excretable  uric  acid  depends  on  ferments,  or  the  excess  is 
due  to  deficiency  of  uric  acid  destroying  ferment.     In  gout  it  is 
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worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  a  purin-free  diet ;  to  eatimate 
the  toleration  for  purins  ;  and  to  regulate  the  intake  of  protein. 
The  relief  of  gout  by  drugs,  which  prevent  intestinal  putrefaction 
or  eliminate  the  products  thereof,  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  toxins. 
riie  large  amount  of  indican  often,  but  not  always,  present 
in  the  urine  in  acute  gout  supports  the  view  that  the  toxsemia  is 
due  to  intestinal  putrefaction  of  protein. 

The  diet. — A  purin-free  diet  can  be  devised  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  various  purin-free  foods.  Xuts  are  the  most  nutri- 
tioQs  and  contain  much  fat ;  chestnuts  being  the  most  digestible. 
M^aewoni,  dAtes,  raisins,  and  cheese  are  all  purin-free  and  are 
m«ntioiied  in  order  of  nutritive  value.  White  bread,  potato 
d  milk  contain  minute  traces,  but  so  minute  that  they  may  be 
aMed  as  purin-free.  Cream,  butter,  fats,  eggs,  apples,  grapes, 
and  honey  are  also  purin-free.  The  fruits  mentioned  are 
tb-cae  best  for  food.  The  following  table  shows  what  foods  are 
rich  in  purin. 


"X^Bl  PCMK-COJCTENT  OF  FOODS  rv  GBAtNS  PER  PocrND,  PiNT,  OB  TeACUP. 


\ 


SwhOmmI  70-43 

Salmon . 

8- 15 

Beonet 

418 

Porter.      .      1-35 

X-r»«r     .     19-26 

Halibut  . 

7  14 

Lentila    . 

4  16 

Ale      .      .      1-27 

B«rirtMk     U45 

Plaioe 

550 

Oatmeal . 

3-45 

Lager  beer     109 

SiaiQiB    .       9  13 

Cod   .      . 

407 

Asparagus 

1-50 

Cofifee.      .     1-70 

GbkkBo .       0  00 

Onions    . 

006 

Ceylon  tea     1*21 

X-o«D  of  pork  8-48 

Indian  toa     1*05 

'V^l.    .      8  18 

China  tea.     075 

Hidi.    .      808 

Hattim  .      6  75 

(Potto:  Lancet 

.  1906,  vol. 

ii,  p.  9 

33,  based  os 

I  Walk 

er  Hairs  work. ) 

The  purin-free  diet  may  be  tried  for  gout  and  gouty  condi- 

twn«.  renal  disease,  headaches  and  neuralgias,  bilious  attacks, 

'^^^O'PBnt  vomjtmg,  and  chronic  affections  of  all  kinds.     There  is 

00  proof  that  it  is  of  any  decided  value,  either  in  modifying  or 

^^^aja^  these  constitutional  states.     Practically  it  vnll  be  found 

'^ftsbeoefit  derived  from  this  diet  is  mainly  dependent  on  its 

«Bi|ikjty,  on  efficient  mastication,  on  the  limitation  of  intestinal 

potrtftction,  and  on  the  prevention  of  over-eating,  which  the 

tfton  to  a  simple  and  limited  diet  involves.     Too  much,  there- 

fors,  ffltut  not  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  justly  recommended  in 

coojnaction  with  other  therapeutic  measures.    Even  if  we  accept 
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ler  reduced  to  two  pints ;   hock  and  claret  with  seltzer  are 
permitted,  and  grilled  meat,  poultry  or  game,  crusts  of  stale  bread 
and  captain's  biscuits.     The  meat  must  not  be  raw  and  must  be 
quite  fresh, 
^ft       The  hot  water  should  be  given  in  doses  of  }  to  I  pint,  four  or 
more  times  a  day,  say  at  6  and   II    a.m.,  and  4  and  9  p.m., 
one  or  two  hours  before  meals  and  half  an  hour  before  retiring.     It 
ahould  be  of  a  temperature  of  11 0'^  F.  to  150°  F.  and  should  be 
sipped  slowly  in  }  to  }  hour.     If  it  nauseates,  a  Uttle  tea,  coffee, 
lemon  juice,  salt  or  sal  volatile  (m  xxx  ad  oz.  xx)  may  be  added. 
Five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  sometimes  given 
B      night  and  morning. 

^P  There  are  obvious  objections  to  this  diet.  It  is  absolutely 
unphysiological,  a  starvation  diet  in  respect  of  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates. The  quantity  is  much  too  large  for  most  people. 
It  throws  a  great  strain  on  the  organs  which  have  to  do  with 
the  metabolism  of  protein.  It  is  essential  to  be  sure  that  the 
kidneys  are  sound  before  adopting  this  treatment. 

*Zomotherapy  is  the  name  given  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  a  diet  of  muscle  juice  or  raw  meat.     A  diet  of  raw  meat  and 
aioohol  was  recommended  for  phthisis  and  pyogenic  infections 
by  duster  of  Montpellier  in  1865.     C.  Richet  and  J.  Hericourt 
Ml    1889  experimentally  determined  the  value  of  a  raw  meat 
*^^t  for  tuberculosis  in  dogs,  and  subsequently  showed  that  the 
**®Oefit  was  derived  from  the  muscle  juice  and  nut  from  the 
'**'i«cle  fibre,  deprived  of  its  juice  by  expression.     They  found 
***^fc  it  was  not  a  matter  of  hyper-alimentation,  for  only  50-100 
®'*^«    of  the  juice,  as  a  daily  dose,  were  sufficient  to  cure  the  dogs, 
**^Tea8  hyper-alimentation  with  the  washed  muscle  fibres  had 

E^neficial  effects.     The  juice  contains  25  per  cent  of  albumi- 
*^  material. 
*!The  technique  of  the  feeding  is  so  complex  as  to  render  it 
'^t^  impracticable.     The  best  rump  steak  of  cattle  must  be 
^^^li^ined,  for  it  is  richest  in  juice.     Mutton  yields  less  juice  and 
^^^^^n  has  a  disagreeable  odour  and  unduly  high  taste.    Horse 
"•fcli  is  cheaper,  less  efficacious,  more  toxic  and  liable  to  set  up 

The  juice  most  be  prepared  from  perfectly  fresh  meat    If 
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at   puberty,    infectious    diseases,    prolonged    lactation,    sexual 
QScesB  and  alcoholism,  in  all  of  which  the  thyroid  secretion  is 
liable  to  be  used  up  and  the  gland  to  atrophy  from  over-stimula- 
tion.   Raw  meat  and  milk  stimulate  thyroid  activity  and,  accord- 
ing to  Galeotti and  Lindermann  ( 1 897),  the  decomposition  products 
of  raw  meat  increase  the  colloid  material  of  the  thyroid.     In  fowls 
fed  on  raw  meat  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids  become  enlarged 
(Cbimers  Watson,  I9(U).     No  such  change  was  found  by  D. 
Fonytii  in  similar  experiments  (1907).     Milk  probably  contains 
4ome  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid,  for  iodine  can  reach 
I  iofant  through  the  breast-milk.     Infantile  myxoedema  rarely 
develops  antil  after  weaning  and,  moreover,  the  infant  thyroid 
oooUins  little  colloid. 

Zonotherapy  is  indicated  in  latent,  pre-tuberculous  and  early 
rtiyt  of  tuberculosis.  If  we  accept  the  view  that  the  disease 
is  due  to  infection  in  early  life,  through  tuberculous  cows*  milk, 

ti%  follows  that  undercooked  meat  should  enter  largely  into  the 
diet  of  young  children.  Meat  juice  and  raw  meat  are  valuable 
Ib  uttmia,  dyspepsia,  neurasthenia,  debility,  convalescence, 
'^piioid  fever  and  after  hsBmorrhage.  Raw  meat  is  contra- 
iiMlicated,  on  account  of  its  stimulating  properties  and  its  com- 
position, in  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  haemoptysis, 
•rthritis,  liver  and  kidney  disease,  and  pyogenic  intoxication. 
^  lome  of  these,  muscle  juice  may  be  given  if  the  effects  are 
^^••Bfally  watched. 

Improvement  is  indicated  in  tuberculosis  by  increased  mus- 
^'llmr  power,  rise  of  blood  pressure,  increased  hremoglobin, 
^Heif  digestion,  and  decrease  in  physical  signs.  In  the  very 
^<Hu^  the  prognosis  varies  directly  as  the  gain  in  weight,  especially 
^  tiw  first  month.  Treatment  should  be  continued  for  a 
J**tiod  varying  with  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  im- 
^*'t>vement,  and  may  be  resumed  at  intervals  if  the  health 
^^«%in  fatb. 

On  aocounc  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaimng  fresh  muscle  juice  a 

^W^panttioii^  C^unine  LefranCf  has  been  introduced  to  take  its 

^^*%eew     It  claims  to  be  made  from  freshly  killed  healthy  animals 

'^n>y  a  ookl  prooeaa,  without  the  aid  of  heat  of  any  kind,  without 

*Oy  added  drug  or  chemical^  and  to  accurately  represent  fresh 
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muscle  juice.     One  kilo  of  beef  yields  250  grammee  of  the  juice. 
It  is  a  sweet  83mip,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  keeps  well.     Dose  :  M 
one  to  six  tablespoonfuls  daily,  alone  or  in  any  fluid,  except 
beef-tea,  cold  or  tepid. 


VEGETARIANISM  AND  ITS  MODIFICATIONS 

The  strict  veg6taxian  takes  no  animal  food  and  no  tubers 
foods  grown  underground,  limiting  the  diet  entirely  to  fruits  , 
and  vegetables  grown  in  the  sunlight.  Others  live  on  a  diet  ■ 
of  fruit  and  nuits,  with  mUk.  In  a  third  class  may  be  placed 
those  who  exclude  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  ;  and  in  a  fourth  those 
who  merely  exclude  food  obtained  by  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Those  who  live  on  fruit,  nuts  and  milk,  are  sometimes  called 
froitanans  or  nutarians.  Those  who  take  a  mixed  diet  of  milk, 
milk  products,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  are  often  called 
lacto-vegetariaiiB. 

Cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  differ  from  animal  foods  in 
containing  comparatively  much  carbo-hydrate  and  little  protein. 
Starch  is  derived  from  cereals,  bananas  and  chestDute.  Mkny 
fruits  are  rich  in  sugar.  The  animal  kingdom  supplies  man  with 
protein  food,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  provides  carbo-hydrates, 
except  honey,  fata  being  derived  about  equally  from  both  sources. 
The  carbo-hydrates  are  stored  up  as  starch  and  circulate,  during 
the  hfe  of  the  plant,  as  sugar.  In  the  uncooked  state  the  starch 
is  indigestible,  for  it  is  enclosed  in  envelopes  of  insoluble  cellulose. 
During  cooking  the  granulose  of  the  starch  cell  sweUs  and  bursts 
its  cellulose  envelope.  Dry  heat  dextrinises  starch.  In  some 
plants,  e.g.  the  sugar-beet,  the  carbo-hydrate  is  mainly  in  the  form 
of  sugar.  Another  carbo-hydrate  present,  especially  in  fruits,  is 
pectos©  or  a  pectin  body.  It  is  convertible  into  pentose,  which 
is  partially  assimilable.  This  body  is  sometimes  called  vegetable 
gum.     It  causes  the  jelKfication  of  fruit  on  boiling. 

The  percentage  of  carbo-hydrates  varies  in  difiFerent  vegetables 
•  and  is  highest   in  the  tabors.      Much  is  dissolved  out  in   the 
process   of  boiling.      Such    vegetables    should    be  cooked    by 
steaming. 


I 


The  Percbntaob  or  Carbo-hydrates  in  Tttbers. 


B«w. 

Boned. 

OniOD 

63 

0-70 

Turnip.      . 

5-a-  8  1 

065 

Ctrrot  .     . 

70-101 

340 

Beetroot    ,      . 

9-7-110 

281 

Pmnip     . 

13-8 

143 

Artieboke  . 

14-4 

4-60 

Pouto.     . 

191-244 

16-9-187 

lUdifth.     . 

4-6 

— 

Ysmt  .     . 

16-3 

— 

Swwt  potato 

.      .      .      . 

226 

— 

I 


In  the  above-mentioned  tubers  the  protein  and  fat  are  neglig- 
ible qoantities.  Obviously  many  of  them  are  most  innutritious, 
when  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 
hydmte  of  the  sugar-beet  is  sugar. 

Green  vegetables  are  practically  fat-free ;   contain  very  little 

|ttt)t«in,  and  of  that  one-tenth  is  lost  in  cooking  ;    and  contain 

fttwn  2-S  per  cent  of  carbo-hydrate,  of  which  one-third  is  lost 

tti  o»x)king.     They  possess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to   take^ 

Qp  a  great  deal  of  fat  on  cooking.     They  are  liable  to   set  up 

intestinal  fermentation   unless   quite   fresh.     The  proteins   are 

**ot  AS  readily  absorbed  as  animal  ones.     They  are  chiefly  globu- 

^M,  ioluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  and  consequently  largely 

^^lOolTed  out  during  cooking. 

Elitractives  are  plentiful  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  chiefly  in 
^^e  form  of  amides.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  vegetable 
-Ptthna  are  leas  injurious  than  those  of  animal  origin,  because  they 
*J*  not  combined  with  the  toxic  products  of  decomposition. 
^  this  there  is  no  proof.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
*be  evil  effects,  if  any,  of  the  animal  purins  are  due  to  the  decom- 
pothko)  products  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  animal 

flltil  are  negligible   constituents  of  vegetables   and  fruits, 

except  nuts.     These,  in  the  dried  state,  contain  a  percentage 

^arj-ing  from  ten  in  chestnuts  to  sixty  or  more  in  walnuts,  fUberts 

"wl  luitel  nuts.     Olein  is  the  predominant  fat.     Vegetable  fats 

13 
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are  apparently  quite  as  nutritions  and  more  (^estiUe 
animal  fats. 

Waittr  is  present  in  huge  proportions  in  green  vegetabl 
many  tubers,  and  almost  all  the  fruits,  with  Uie  exoeptioik. 
nuts.  The  proportion  is  increased  by  cooking  and 
by  drying  and  compression.  The  chief  feature  off  the 
constituents  is  the  excess  of  potassium  salts. 


The  General  CoMPoerriON  or  Fbuits  aivd  Nuxs. 


Nvta. 

Fraita. 

Frail. 

Driad. 

Water 

800-90-0 

38-48 

J-5-7-0 

Protein    

0-^  10 

6-12 

10-24 

Fat 

0*-  1-0 

28-35 

90-65 

Carbo-hydrates 

6-0-90-0 

10 

7-M 

Cellulose 

21^  7-5 

1-2 

3-5 

Mineral  ash 

0-6-  1-0 

1-6 

2-0 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  worth  while  stating  roughly  thi^ 
amoant  of  carbo-hsrdiates  in  the  various  fniite. 


0-6    per  cent. 
6-10     „       ,, 


10-16 
15-20 
20-25 


Blaokbeiry,  cranberry. 

Bilberry,  raspberry,  peach,  water  mi^on,  strawberry^ 

currant,   gooseberry,   orcmge,    lemon,    pine-apple. 

cherry. 
Mulberry,  pear,  apricot,  apple,  greengage,  plum. 
Grape  (varies  from  10  to  30),  nectarine,  fig,  prune. 
Banana. 


Dried  fruits  contain  still  more ;  a  percentage  varying  from 
60  to  75  in  dates,  figs,  prunes,  currants  and  raisins.  These 
are  particularly  valuable  as  food. 

From  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  carbo-hydrate  is  in  the  form 
of  sugar,  usually  laevulose.  Apricots,  apples  and  pine-apple 
also  contain  cane  sugar.  The  remainder  is  in  the  form  of  pectin 
bodies  or  vegetable  gum.  The  amount  of  cellulose  is  variable. 
The  fruits  also  contain  organic  acids,  in  combination  with  potash, 
which  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  urine. 

Bananina  is  a  proprietary  food  made  from  bananas.  It  is 
a  flour,   the   fibrous  portions  of  the  fruit  being  extracted,  and 


-m  composition  is  analogous  to  rice  flour.     It    contains    about 
one-half  per  cent  of  fat,  and  about  half  the  amount  of  protein, 
»Dd  rather  more  carbo-hydrate  than  is  present  in  wheat  flour. 
A  kind  of  bread  is  mad©  from  it.    The  richneBs  of  nuts  in  fat 
hfts  led  to   the  preparation  of  butter  substitutes  from  them, 
t^  ftlbene  {9d.  per  lb.),  of  which  one  ounce  is  said  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  Ij  oz.  of  butter ;  nucoline  {Qd.  per  lb.),  I  oz.  equal  to 
l\  oz.  butter  ;  vdgio,  or  vegetable  suet ;  nut  butter  or  nuttolene, 
equivalent  to  cream  and  containing  protein  ;  OOCOd  butter,  COCO- 
leom  coGolardo  ;  nucoa  and  Loder's  cacos,  substitutes  for  cocoa 
batter.    Fromm's  extract  is  made  from  crushed  nuts,  the  cellu- 
lose and  excess  of  oil  being  removed,  (price  3-5.  6</.  per  lb,).    The 
percentage   composition  ia : — water  25"3,  proteia  21*9,  fat  31'6, 
cari)o-hydrates  and  cellulose  8  3,  salts  12*8.    Malted  nuts  contain 
water  45,  protein  23-6,  fat  20' 4,  maltose  493,  salts  22.    Nuttose, 
ImmOM  and  nut  meal  are  similar  foods. 

Almonds  and  pistachio  nut  kernels  are  valuable,  for  they 
contain  protein  20,  fat  60,  carbo-hydrates  10  per  cent,  or  even 
^hef  proportions.  Chestnuts  yield  the  largest  amount  of  car- 
In^hvdratefl  of  any  of  the  nuts. 

Analysis  of  Chestnuts  (Baliakd). 


Wtmb. 


W»tor.     .      . 

fu.    .     .      . 
Gttbo-hrdrates 

VMnlash     . 


62 
2 
0 

31 
0 
0 


8  -62*6 
1  -  4  3 
45-  1'73 
•54--40'74 
74-  1-36 
57-  1-22 


Dried. 


4  45-11  05 
1  17-  3-74 
8217-88-61 
1-76-  3  29 
1-24-  3-08 


Boiled  chestnuts  contain  70,  and  roast  ones  40  per  cent  of 
"^ter.  The  tomato  is  so  common  a  food  that  its  composition 
^uld  be  known.  Albahary  {Comp.  Rend,  de  I'Acad.  dea  Sciences, 
1W7)  givee  the  analysis  as  : — water  93-5,  carbo-hydrates  3*6, 
ujBoittble  organic  matter  169,  nitrogenous  matter  095,  fat  0*2, 
uiftduble  inorganic  matter  Oil,  ash  0*  74  (calcium  phosphate  0'  1 2), 
<3tric  acid  0'69,  malic  acid  0"48,  and  traces  of  oxalic,  tartaric 
succinic  acide.    Its  nutritive  value  is  evidently  small. 
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In  a  yegetarian  diet  the  proteins  must  be  obtained  mainly  from 
the  palmL  These  contain  mach  nitrogen,  which,  except  about  3-5 
per  cent,  is  in  the  fonn  of  legumin  or  vegetable  casein.  They 
axe  wen  cfigeated  if  properly  prepared  but,  if  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  in  hard  water,  they  are  indigestible.  The  protein  com- 
biaH  wi&  the  fime.  Boch  foods  should  be  finely  powdered  before 
cookniK.  Somitci  the  pabee,  notably  beans,  are  rich  in  sulphur, 
and  caam  flUaknee  bom  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gna.  LtBiA  eontem  rery  little  sulphur.  Revalenta  Arabica 
is  an  expefluBTe  kind  of  lentil  flour  and  less  nutritious  than  ordin- 
ary lentil  floor,  being  poorer  in  nitrogen.  Another  feature  in 
A0  oompotttaon  of  the  pulses  is  the  relatively  high  proportion  of 
It  may  possibly  be  a  disadvantage  to  their  free  use,  aa 
to  llMd  to  premature  calcification  of  the  arteries.  Pulses 
«x«  poor  in  fat  and  are  usually  taken  with  fatty  foods,  e.g.  beans 
and  bacon ;    and  they  are  comparatively  poor  in  phosphates. 

Tbe  eOMVQBtion  of  pulses  as  regards  protein,  in  ascending 
ordsr  &tM&  20-32  per  cent,  is  as  follows  :  butter  beans,  dried 
pom,  807  beans,  broad  beans,  horse  beans,  peanuts,  lentils,  and 
haricot  beans.  Green  peas  contain  4,  scarlet  runners  1*7,  and 
FVench  beuM  1*5  per  cent  of  protein,  when  cooked.  Carbo- 
k^ydrMea  are  present  in  most  of  them  in  amounts  exceeding  50 
per  eeal,  while  Soy  beans  contain  28,  peanuts  17,  green  peas 
12-16,  IfVeoch  beans  7,  and  scarlet  runners  3*5  per  cent.  The 
aaoont  ol  fat  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  except  in  Soy  beans 
1$  awi  peanuts  44  per  cent. 

T^  coMideiation  of  the  constituents  of  the  above  food-stuffs 
»how«  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  vegetarian  diet, 
pure  and  iiinple,  is  the  reduction  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
food,  although  as  large  or  a  larger  bulk  is  taken.  Proteins  are 
ei>(K^?tally  deficient.  The  abolition  of  animal  foods,  except  eggs, 
milk  and  milk  products,  from  the  diet  has  its  advocates  among 
thoae  who  consider  the  slaughter  of  animals  unjustifiable  or 
have  vethetio  objections  to  flesh  foods.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
charming  fancy  of  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  women  and 
among  sentimentalists.  Carried  out  thoroughly  to  its  logical 
conclusion  it  would  have  a  most  profound  effect  on  life  generaUy. 
Under  such  a  scheme  of  diet  all  animals,  except  those  used  for 
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t  purposes  and  pleasure,  would  gradually  be  abolished, 
lowls  only  kept  to  supply  eggs  and  feathers,  the  price  of 
uld  rise  considerably.  So,  too,  the  supply  of  milk  would 
insufficient  and  its  price  prohibitive,  for  cattle  could  not  be 
t  profitably  for  the  supply  of  milli  and  leather  alone.  Woollen 
Tig  would  become  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  The  bulk  of  the 
grown  would  be  absolutely  wasted  unless  the  science  of 
^1  vegetarian  were  able  to  prepare  from  it  a  food  for  man. 
The  productive  value  would  be,  however,  increased  if  grass 
converted  into  arable  land  for  the  growth  of  cereals  and  sugar 
t,  and  into  orchards  for  fruit  and  nuts.  We  should  have  an 
iDBafficient  and  expensive  supply  of  milk,  milk  products  and 
^g8,  wool  and  leather.  We  should  be  dependent  on  cotton 
•Qd  linen  for  clothing  and  on  compressed  cellulose  for  boots  and 
many  other  purposes.  » 

But  although  universal  vegetarianism  is  opposed  to  the  scheme 
of  nature,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  diet,  or  one  modified  by 
the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs,  is  particularly  suitable  for  some 
bdiriduals  and  in  certain  diseases.  Notably,  as  has  been  stated 
*bo7e,  its  advantage  largely  depends  on  a  relative  starvation, 
when  compared  with  the  previous  diet.  The  patient  no  longer 
OTweats.  Vegetarians  claim  that  they  live  longer  and  are  healthier, 
physically  and  morally,  than  flesh-eaters.  They  may  be  healthier 
pbyacally,  if  they  have  been  subject  previously  to  aOments  due 
to  tn  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  or  overeating  generally.  The 
diet  is  more  suited  to  those  engaged  in  hard  physical  work,  for 
^  sweat  freely  and  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  water  in  the  diet, 
^  they  require  much  carbo-hydrate  food  to  provide  for  muscular 
•owgy,  A  sedentary  person  on  a  vegetarian  diet  is  liable  to 
'^elop  a  distended  flatulent  abdomen,  watery  blood,  and  diar- 
"ffta  from  the  excessive  peristalsis  set  up  and  the  excess  of  waste 
PtHiucta  to  be  got  rid  of.  A  nutarian  diet,  is,  on  the  other 
****d,  more  liable  to  cause  constipation. 

The  relative  value  of  the  vegetarian  and  the  mixed  diet  is  a 
^''••Uon  of  protein  digestibility  and  absorption.  Practically 
^  oarba-hydrate,  except  honey  and  the  sugar  in  milk,  is  derived 
^^»n  the  vegetable  world.  Fat  comes  from  both  sources.  Can 
^**  ratable  world  supply  the  necessary  protein  in  a  suitable 
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form  ?  The  protein  derived  from  the  animal  world  is  m  a  concen- 
trated, digestible  and  assimilable  form.  That  from  the  veget- 
able world  is  in  an  unduly  bulky  form  or,  if  concentrated,  very 
indigestible.  Dried  lean  beef  will  contain  as  much  as  87,  and 
fat  beef  51  per  cent  of  protein.  Pea  flour  contains  at  most  27 
per  cent,  wheat  flour  16  per  cent,  and  rice  flour  7  per  cent.  If 
an  average  man  lived  on  pea  flour  containing  protein  20,  carbo- 
hydrate 60,  fat  1*5  per  cent,  he  would  have  to  consume  twenty 
large  bowls  of  pea-soup,  each  containing  one  ounce  of  the  flour, 
in  order  to  take  120  grammes  of  protein  a  day.  This  would 
provide  9  grammes  of  fat,  360  of  carbo-hydrate,  and  a  calorie  value 
of  about  2,000.  If  the  soup  were  made  with  milk,  the  number 
of  bowls  might  be  reduced  to  six,  each  containing  one  ounce  of 
flour  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  The  total  yield  would  be  ; — pro- 
tein HO,  fat  75,  carbo-hydrate  190  grammes,  calories  1,900. 
This  is  more  of  a  milk  diet  than  a  vegetarian  one.  The  calorie 
value  of  three  pints  of  milk  is  about  1,200.  By  adding  eggs, 
cheese,  bread  and  butter  the  amount  of  pea-fioup  could  be  still 
further  reduced. 

By  choosing  suitable  pulses,  nuts  and  cereals,  a  diet  can  be 
devised  which  is  devoid  of  animal  food  and  not  very  bulky.  The 
nuts  would  have  to  be  relied  on  for  fats.  Vegetarian,  fruitarian, 
or  nutarian  diets  are  much  better  when  combined  with  eggs,  milk 
and  milk  products. 

Animal  proteins  appear  to  develop  mental  energy  and  in- 
creaao  the  bodily  resistance  to  disease  better  than  vegetable 
ones.  Tlie  meat-eating  races  are  physically  more  powerful,  more 
intellectual  and  more  progressive  than  others.  Carnivorous 
animals  seem  to  have  a  vital  energy  which  is  more  alert  than  that 
of  the  herbivorous  and  cereal  feeders. 

Tlie  digestibility  o!  foods  depends  on  composition  and  bulk. 
A  diet  of  bread  and  vegetables  is  more  bulky  than  a  mixed  diet 
and  mechanically  interferes  with  digestion.  Green  vegetables, 
many  tubers  and  most  fruits  have  been  shown  to  contain  little 
nutriment  in  comparison  with  their  bulk.  Cellulose  is  indigest- 
ible, innutritious,  and  interferes  with  the  mixing  of  the  digestive 
juices  with  the  nutritive  materials  in  the  food.  Mechanically, 
a  lai^  amount  of  material  has  to  be  dealt  with,  driven  through 
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%kiG  alimentary  canal,  and  got  rid  of.  Hence  arise  the  large 
abdomens  of  vegetable  feeders,  e.g.  cattle,  horses  at  grass, 
etc.,  the  "potato-belly"'  of  the  Irish,  and  the  large  stools. 
The  increased  bulk  needs  increased  peristalsis,  a  liberal  blood 
and  nervous  supply  to  the  viscera,  and  an  undue  expendi- 
tore  of  nervous  energy  on  the  digestive  processes.  To  com- 
fMOMte  for  slow  digestion  herbivorous  animals  have  huge 
ciBComs  and  a  longer  alimentary  canal  than  carnivora  and 
Btixed  feeders. 

Absorbability   varies   inversely  as   the   amount   of   ceUulose 
pTBtent  and  directly  with  the  quality  of  the  cooking.     An  Ameri- 
obaervation  on  a  diet  of  fruit  and  nuts  showed  that  the  follow- 
peroentages  were  absorbed  :  protein  825,  fat  86"  9,  non-nitro- 
^enotia  substances  96.     Tofu,  a  Soy  bean  preparation  made  in 
jr*pui,  consists  chiefly  of  bean  protein  precipitated  in  combination 
-^with  magnesium  and  calcium  salts,  and  has  a  co-efficient  of  digesti- 
bility for  protein  of  96,  fat  97,  carbo-hydrate  88  per  cent.     These 
must  be  compared  with   the  absorbability  of  (1)  Animal  Diet : 
protein,  100  ;  fat,  80-90  ;  (2)  Mixed  Diet :  protein,  92*5 ;  fat,  95  ; 
carbo-hydrate,  97*  6.     The  results  are  in  favour  of  the  mixed  or 
'uunud  diet,  but  depend  partly  on  the  preparation  of  the  food. 
Prolonged  vegetarianism  does  not  improve  the  absorptive  capa- 
<^tj  and  the  waste  of  nitrogen  is  considerable,  much  being  lost 
•^  tl)e  fteoes. 

The  cost  of  cooking  is  a  serious  item  in  the  vegetarian  diet, 
-^tljough  many  of  the  foods  are  cheap,  in  comparison  with 
**^xnal  foods,  they  may  contain  so  little  nutriment  that  from 
**^^  point  of  view  of  nutritive  value  they  are  very  expensive, 
^^^'^oked  celery  and  onions  contain  hardly  any  nutriment.  The 
of  cooking  and  the  fuel  bill  is  very  much  greater. 
Protein  food  is  essential  for  growth  during  early  life,  and  the 
'<©ctof  deficiency  is  shown  in  the  relatively  stunted  development 
**^  the  poor  as  compared  with  those  who  obtain  a  proper  food 
**Pply>  That  animal  protein  is  the  proper  kind  to  take  is  sug- 
^•■ted  by  the  fact  that  the  proper  diet  for  the  infant  is  the  mother's 
"'^•'k  or  that  of  some  other  animal.  Under  a  system  of  universal 
''^Betarianism  it  has  been  shown  that  the  supply  of  milk  would 
"^  Small  and  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  poor.    Later  on  in  life 


■>. 


) ;  eold,  wann,  never  boiled ;   diluted* 
•ad  pine-i^ple;    grapes,  banwuM* 

i^  the  i^iole  of  one  egg.  half  a 
r,  and  sugar. 

diet  of  fniit  and  nuts  must  be  modified 
tike  foods  in  season  and  their  oompositkm. 
ani  tU.  Cheetnuts  and  bananas  pro. 
An  fruits  wiU  yield  some  carbo-hydiatee 
frwts  diould  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Lemon  juice  should  be  used 
for  salads,  as  less  likely  to  cause  dyspepsia. 
saKs  must  be  counteracted  by  common 
^t-.  ^\aA»  ibmsM  b*  well  ground  up  in  a  nut  mill.  Food  should 
))^  4*<M(fc  4&iHKi^  aadi  aol  more  tiian  three  meals  a  day  taken. 
C%v  mnaftr  «w  safictHit.    It  is  not  advisable  to  omit  milk. 
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Chittenden  made  observations  on  a  man,  aged  sLxty-three,  a 
fruitarian  for  20  years,  who  did  a  little  gardening  and  walked 
four  to  eight  miles  daily.  At  times  he  took  a  Uttle  vegetable 
and  cereal  food.  The  average  daily  intake  of  fruit  and  nuts 
yielded  protein  40,  fat  54,  carbo-hydrate  286  grammes,  crude 
fibre  56 ;  calorie  value  1,700. 

Vegetarian  diet  (Chittenden)  of  a  man,  aged  38,  weight 
61  kilos : — 


I 


First  meal  :    Oatmeal,  227  grammes  ;    butt«r,  10  ;    sugar,  35 ;    milk, 

60,  coffee,  210. 
Second  meal  :   Macaroni,  142  ;   cheese,  10 ;   bread,  71  ;  sweet  potato, 

119;    milk,  2.30. 
Third  meal:    Bread,  80;    butter,  20;    mashed   potato,  176;    string 

beans,  77  ;    apple-pie,  82 ;    milk,  250. 
Total  nitrogen,  lOgrammee.     N-excretion  in  urine  8.5  grammes.  Calories 

over  2,000. 

Caspari  and  Glaessner  found  the  nitrogen  was  8*27  grammes, 
'at    218*9  grammes,  and  the  calorie  value  4'554,  of  a  vegetarian 
d/e^t;  which  consisted   of  cofltee  20,   sugar  40,   grapes  230,  nuts 
'^"3,  oil  154,  potatoes  1,005  and  carrots  30  grammes. 

Jletcher,  weighing  57*3  kilos,  took  ten  meals  daily,  and  gained 
'"^  Jdlos  in  spite  of  considerable  exercise,  on  a  diet  containing  1,300 
^^l^^ries  of  heat.  It  consisted  of  potatoes  159*4,  eggs  124*7, 
^"^IJk  710,  cream  237  grammes.  While  under  Chittenden's  observa- 
*^*^*3  and  weighing  165  lbs.  he  took  a  diet  of  protein  45,  fat  38, 
''^^^^•xHhydrate  25*3,  calories  1,600,  in  the  shape  of  milk,  cereal  food 
^'^-^^  maple  sugar.  Weight  and  nitrogenous  equilibrium  were 
"^^^jintained  and  he  was  capable  of  hard  exercise.  Such  cases 
^X^^port  the  contention  that  the  limitation  of  the  diet  is  one 
'^^'^^-^aon  of  the  success  of  vegetarianism  and  allied  methods  of 
••^*<cing. 

These  diets  are  suitable  for  the  constipated  and  the  corpulent, 

••^"^^^use  of  the  large  residue  and  the  small  nutriment.     If  they 

^^     not  remedy  the  constipation  they  do  harm  by  increasing  the 

^'■^ount  of  waste  matter.    They  are   sometimes  useful   in  the 

"*-^\imatic  and  gouty  diatheses  ;   for   migraine,  recurrent  head- 

•**H«8,  neuralgias ;    for  neurasthenia,  epilepsy  and    hysteria,  if 

Q^pendent  on  intestinal  toxins  derived  from  meat ;    in  nervous 

i^^nmia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  chronic  alcoholism,  functional 
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cases  of  dyspepsia  and  intestinal  disorders ;    and  in  some  akin 
diseases. 

Diets  of  this  nature  should    be  commenced    gradually  and 
may  be  continued  for  six  weeks  at  a  time,  if  benefioiaJ,  and  in 
more  or  less  modified  form  for  the  remainder  of  life. 


THE  ORAFE  CUBE 

The  grape  cure  is  usually  carried  out  at  places  like  Meian 
and  Montreux,  but  is  available  wherever  grapes  can  be  obtained 
It  is  a  mode  of  treatment  which  depends  for  its  good  results  on 
change  of  diet  and  manner  of  life,  the  cUmate  and  surrounduiffg 
and  the  aperient  effect  of  the  grapes.  When  aided  by  a  Bood 
supporting  diet  it  is  suitable  for  the  overworked,  the  weak  and 
the  convalescent.  In  conjunction  with  a  spare  diet,  limited 
particularly  as  to  fat  and  carbo-hydrates,  it  is  valuable  in  obedtv 
The  laxative  effects  render  it  suitable  for  octses  of  abdominai 
plethora ;  for  passive  congestion  of  the  abdominal  visceza  doe 
to  heart  disease,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  henatic 
affections  ;  for  piles  and  for  chronic  constipation.  It  may  also  be 
of  value  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  vesical 
catarrh,  calculus,  gouty  concretions,  and  malarial  cacheziA. 
As  a  cure  for  phthisis  its  value  depends  on  climatic  conditions 
and  liberal  feeding. 

Konig  gives  the  composition  of  grapes  as  :  water,  78*19  •  mtio- 
genous  matter,  059  ;  free  acids,  079  ;  sugar,  14-36  ;  other  non- 
nitrogenous  substances,  1'96 ;  cellulose  and  pips,  S'Qq  mineral 
ash,  0-53.  The  salts  are  chiefly  potash  salts,  and  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  The  percentage  of  sugar  varies  considerably 
in  different  grapes  and  is  often  as  much  as  to  20  to  30 

Mode  of  treatment. — Begin  with  half  a  pound  of  gran       K^ 
fasting,  or  an  hour  or  two  after  a  light  breakfast,  and  40^ 

5  p.m.  In  three  days  give  a  third  half  pound  at  noon,  or  aft^'^ 
the  midday  meal,  if  there  is  dyspepsia.  Gradually  increase  th^ 
dose  to  one  pound  at  a  time.     The  aperient  effects  o^^ 

*        J  -r^  '  ■,        ,  ^~w»  are  manifea1> 

m  a  few  days.    It  is  rarely  advisable  to  give  more  th 

pounds  in  lung  cases ;    three  pounds  in  gastric  and  *   hL  • 
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<>ataiTh,  the  diet  being  carefully  regulated  at  the  same  time ; 
mnd  four  pounds  in  other  conditions  ;  but  the  amount  may  be 
increased  to  five  or  six  pounds  for  abdominal  plethora,  hepatio 
constipation  and  chronic  constipation.  Figs  and  prunes  can  be 
^dded  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  diet.  The  course  of  treat- 
wient  last*  for  six  weeks.  Small  quantities  of  white  bread  may 
be  eaten  after  the  grapes  to  remove  acids  from  the  teeth  and, 
if  the  gums  become  irritated,  the  mouth  should  be  rinsed  out 
"with  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution. 


TUFNELL'S  DIET 

Tufnell's   treatment  of  aneurism   is   a   modification  of  the 

methods  adopted  by  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  who  treated  their 

patients  by  bleeding,  rest  and  modified  diet.    Bellingham  omitted 

the  bleeding  and  devised  the  method  of  treatment  in  1852,  and 

it  was  continued  by  Tufnell,  who  published  a  monograph  on  it 

ia  1875.     The  objects  are  the  reduction  of  the  force  and  frequency 

oi  the  heart's  action,  and  to  favour  the  deposition  of  fibrin  on 

*Jie  wall  of  the  aneurismal  sac.     The  coagulability  of  the  blood 

^  not  increased.     The  treatment  is  only  suitable  for  cases  of 

iSAccular  aneurism,  unassociated  with  disease  of  the  aortic  valve, 

■<»Jici  for  patients  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand 

til©  importance  of  carrying  it  out  strictly,  and  have  sufficient 

strength  of  will  to  put  up  with  its  discomforts. 

Talfialva  kept  his  patients  in  bed  for  forty  days,  on  a  limited 
dic^  and  bled  them  frequently.  Tufnell  recommended  8-12 
"'^'^^^ks  recumbency.  Bellingham's  diet  is  much  the  same  as 
Tvafuell's. 


Bellingham. 
■*^*^t  meal. — Milk  or  tea,  2  or. 
Bread,  2  oz. 
meat — Liquid,  2-4  oz. 
Bread.  1-2  oz. 
Meat.  1-2  oz. 
*^**i*d  meal. — Liquid,  2  oz. 
Solid,  2  oz. 


Tufneil 
Milk  or  eoooa,  2  oz. 
Bread  and  butter,  2  oz. 
Water  or  light  claret,  4  oz. 
Bread  or  potato,  3  oz. 
Boiled  or  broiled  meiit,  3  oz. 
Milk  or  tea.  2  oz. 
Bread  and  butter,  2  oz. 


"^^^tnell's  diet  contains  8  ounces  of  fluid  and  10  of  solids.     These 
moiQntB  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to.     Thus,  a  suitable  diet 
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for  a  mne  stone  man  would  be  meat  3-4  oz.,  bread  2  oz.,  potato 
I  oz.,  butter  ^  oz.     A  heavier  patient  might  hare  double  the 
quantity  of  all  the  different  articles  mentioned,  except  the  meat. 
Occasionally  the  treatment  results  in  complete  cure.     The 
patient  should  rest  on  a  water  bed  and  remain  absolutely  still, 
doing  nothing  whatever  for  himself,   a  restriction   which   few 
people  have  the  strength  of  will  to  adhere  to.    The  mouth  may 
become  so  dry  and  parched   that  even  the  limited   amount    of 
solids    cannot    be    taken.     Sucking    a    pebble     or   button    will 
relieve  the   thirst  a  little.     Another  great  trial  to  the   patient 
is  painful  micturition,  because  of  the  extreme  acidity  of  the 
urine.     It  can  be  reduced   by  alkalies.     Constipation  must   be 
relieved  by  oil  enemata,  if  necessary.     There  is  so  little  waste 
matter  in  the  food  that  an  action  of  the  bowels  once  a  week 
is  sufficient.     The  heart  and  aneurism  must  be  carefully  watched. 
If  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  the  patient  restlesB, 
and  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  take 
food,  the  treatment  must  be  modified.     It  has  largely  fallen  into 
disuse  because  good  results  are  so  infrequent.     Hospital  patients 
are  particularly  imsuited.     The  aneurism  is  usually  dependent 
on  atheroma  from  strain  or  syphilis,  is  frequently  associated 
with  aortic  disease,  and  self-control,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  drink,  is  lacking.     Judging  by  the  results  of  hospital  treatment 
the  diet  is  almost  useless,  and  for  this  reason  most  physicians- 
condemn  it.     The  principle  may  be  adopted  to  a  less  severe- 
extent.     Much  benefit  is  derived  from  limitation  of  the  fluids  to 
about  one  pint  and  of  food  to  half,  or  less  than  half  of  the  usual 
allowance. 
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THE  WEIR  KUTCHELL  DIET 


Weir  Mitchell^s  treatment  for  neurasthenia  and  diaoiders 
of  malnutrition,  independent  of  organic  diaeaae,  depends  on 
isolation,  massage  and  overfeeding.  The  isolation  and  the 
moral  effect  which  can  be  exerted  on  the  patient,  to  stimulate 
the  will  power,  are  the  main  factors.  A  liberal  diet  is  given 
consisting  of  milk  3-4  pints,  meat  ^  pounds,  eggs  4-6,  bread. 
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potatoes,  sweets,  vegetables  and  butter  ;  enough  to  yield  protein 
150-200  grammes,  fat  75-100  grammes,  carbo-hydrates  400-500 
^jnmmeBt  and  calories  3,600-4,500. 


THE  TRAINING  DIET 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  diet  of  athletes.  Usually 
it  has  been  based  on  an  excessive  supply  of  meat,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  wear  and  tear  of  muscular  tissue  is  great  and  that 
meat  is  the  source  of  strength  and  less  fattening  than  other 
foods.  The  nervous  energy  of  camivora  is  quoted  in  this  con- 
nexion. Although  the  race-horse  is  the  fastest  animal  for  a 
reasonable  distance,  the  carnivora  can  maintain  a  short  burst 
of  speed  which  is  even  greater.  Possibly  a  liberal  meat  supply 
may  be  good  for  the  short  distance  runner,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  a  suitable  diet  for  prolonged  exertion.  The  general  principles 
of  training  are  the  reduction  of  weight  by  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous fat,  and  the  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and 
heart,  inducing  "  long  wind  *'  and  endurance. 

Chittenden's  experiments  on  athletes  strongly  support  the 

view   that  a  high   protein   diet   is   unnecessary.     The   average 

daily  N-excretion  of  eight  athletes  on  a  reduced  protein  diet 

was  8' 81  grammes  for  the  lot.     The  average  for  each  individual 

ranging  from  7'39  to   10- 07  grammes.    This  8' 81  grammes  of 

urinary    nitrogen    is   obtained    from    a    protein    intake    of    65 

grammes.     The  results  were  much  the  same  as  in  soldiers  on 

« prescribed  diet.     The   strength  of   the  athletes  was  markedly 

/acreaaed.     They  all  felt  more  efficient.     The  meals  were  selected 

iix>m  the  articles  mentioned  below. 


Brtakfagt, — Coffee,  rolls  and  butter;  bananas,  iruit;  hominy  with 
sugar  and  creann,  farina,  Indian  meal,  baked  potato,  boiled  rice,  or 
oatmeal. 

Lunch, — Coffee,  bread  and  butter  ;  spaghetti,  potato,  stewed  tomato, 
boiled  onions,  string  beans,  fried  hominy  and  syrup,  oysters, 
cold  tongue,  baked  apple. 

Dinner. — Soup:  pea,  cream  of  celery,  bean,  tomato;  fish,  bacon, 
sausage,  chicken,  lamb  chop,  steak  ;  fried  or  boiled  potatoes,  spinach, 
lettuce,  celery,  apple  salad,  Lima  beans ;    cream  puffs. 
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Snoh  a  diet,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  diets  taiken 
by  boat  orews,  football  teams  and  **  strong  men  **  is  eztnM»din- 
arily  small  and  suggests  that  the  latter  are  grossly  overfed. 


i 
Protein. 

Fat. 

Cwbo. 
hydnte. 

Calorie*. 

Boat  crew  (America)     ....         166 

A  ••  strong  man  " .224 

FootbaU  team ;      181 

»            » !      270 

Cfarnu. 
177 
161 
292 
416 

Orma. 
440 
602 
667 
710 

Orms. 
4,085 
4,462 
6.740 

7,885 

The  training  diet  should  be  a  mixed  one  of  proteins^  fats  and 
carbo-hydrates ;  divided  into  three  meals  a  day  which  should 
be  of  simple,  easily  digestible  food,  and  should  be  eaten  very  slowly 
so  as  to  ensure  efficient  mastication.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  beer  and  light  wines  in  moderation. 
On  the  whole,  water  is  better  than  stimulants.  No  one  food 
should  be  decreased  unduly,  except  that  in  hot  weather,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  cold,  the  fats  should  be  reduced  and  partly 
replaced  by  carbo-hydrates.  Sugar  is  a  most  valuable  source  of 
muscular  energy.  Miners  in  hard  work  consume  large  quantities. 
Probably  coffee  and  sugar  is  the  best  stimulant  and  food  to  take 
before  entering  on  a  prolonged  trial  of  endurance. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
PATENT  AND  PROPRIETARY  FOODS 


By  Edmund  Cautley,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

A  ** proprietaiy "  or  "patent"  food  is  one  which  is  made 
from  one  or  more  simple  articles  of  diet,  and  is  more  or  less  modified 
in  the  process  of  preparation.  These  foods  may  be  made  from 
milk  or  milk  products  ;  from  carbo-hydrates,  with  or  "without 
a  basis  of  milk  ;  from  meat,  fish,  or  eggs  ;  from  vegetables, 
fruits,  or  nuts ;  and  occasionally  from  fatty  substances.  In 
some  cases  the  food  is  merely  modified,  in  the  relative  percentages 
of  ita  component  parts.  In  others,  one  or  more  of  the  diflferent 
oonstituenta  are  separated  and  altered.  In  some,  partial  or 
complete  predigestion  of  the  natural  food  is  carried  out.  Most 
of  them  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.  A  few  are  pre- 
pared by  what  is  known  as  "  the  cold  process."  Judging  by 
the  huge  sums  of  money  spent  on  advertising  these  food  special- 
ties, there  must  be  an  enormous  sale,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  investigate  the  claims  which  are  made  on  their  behalf  from 
the  standpoints  of  nutritive  value,  economic  worth,  and  aesthetic, 
mental,  and  social  considerations.  The  majority  of  these  foods 
are  advertised  as  specially  valuable  for  the  feeding  of  infants. 
These  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  other  foods  of 
ffitnilur  eompofiition  and  their  value  then  commented  on.  Some 
foods  are  merely  altered  sufficiently  to  render  them  more  diges- 
tible, palatable  and  nutritious ;  or  to  make  them  less  bulky, 
for  the  purposes  of  travelling. 

The  value  of  reduction  in  bulk  is  considerable  in  the  case  of 
eoodensed  milk,  dried  and  compressed  vegetables,  meat  powders 
and  pemmican.  The  claims  of  meat  preparations  are  generally 
baaed  on  the  theory  that  there  is  a  great  concentration  of 
nutriment  in    httie    bulk.     Many    well-known    advertisements 
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make  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  lack  of  intelligence  oEr<«^ 
the  public.  It  is  an  appeal  which  is  described  in  philosophy  as  theM^.^ 
suggestio  falsi. 

It  may  be  definitely  and  positively  stated  ttiat  proprietai]^^^ 
foods  are  not  necessary,  either  in  sickness  or  in  health.  They  t 
neither  more  nutritious  nor  more  easy  to  take  than  the  home 
made  modifications,  which  can  be  easily  prepared  from  thi 
common  articles  of  diet,  except  in  the  case  of  some  foods  whicl 
are  predigested  or  contain  partially  converted  starch.  Nor 
they  be  regarded  as  of  special  value  because  of  their  appetiaini^^^^ 
properties.  The  meat  preparations  are  powerful  sHmulanlriafca 
of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  but  they  have  no  more  ytl^s^mmm 
in  this  respect  than  ordinary  beef-tea  and  clear  soups. 

Nevertheless,  proprietary  foods  are  sometimes  usefnl  on  aocoa^^^A 
of  their  high  cost,  their  pleasant  flavour  and  their  variety.        ^A 
patient  can  generally  be  induced  to  take  regularly  some  speofi- jbI 
oat  food,  in  the  form  of  porddge  for  breakfast,  or  somft  pco* 
prietary  carbo-hydrate  food  at  bedtime,  instead  of  the  ordin^i^^ 
porridge,  milk,  or  gruel.    Some  of  the  meat  jellies  are  indireo^=^ 
useful,  when  it  is  advisable  to  partially  starve  a  patient,    ^^ 
they  are  regarded  by  the  public  as  extremely  nutritious  fpo*^^"" 
Partial  predigestion  of  starchy  foods  is  valuable  for  ohilcl:^"'^ 
and  adults,  but  is  of  doubtful  service  when  applied  to  ul* 
foods.     The  peptonisation  of  protein  in  the  stomach  is  dej 


dent  on  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.     If  the  gastric  digesL^  — 


of  protein  fail,  it  is  due  to  deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid 
not  to  lack  of  pepsin.    When  the  pepsin  is  deficient  ii  will 
found  that  the  secretion  of  acid  is  also  defective.     Apart 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  gastric  digestion  is  not  eseent::' 
and  that  the  stomach  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  receptacJ^  *** 

of  food.    All  foods  can  be  digested  fully  in  the  intestines.     C '^ 

the  other  hand,  the  physiological  arguments  against  the  necessitr  ■^'' 
for  the  predigestion  of  food  are  to  a  certain  extent  upset   IC^ 
practical    experience.     Partial    predigestion,    more    espeoiall,^-^^ 
in  the  case  of  milk  proteins,  is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  ac^-^ 
vantage  in  many  diseases.     From  the  economic  point  of  viev>^ 
all  these  foods  are  much  more  expensive  than  common  article^^^ 
of  diet  of  equal  or  greater  nutritive  value.    So  also  the  ordinary^^^ 
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aiticles  of  diet,  which  are  the  most  appetising  and  moat  delight- 
fol  to  the  trained  palate,  are  often  enormously  expensive  in 
proportion  to  their  nutritive  value.  The  price  is  by  no  means 
everything,  but  is  nevertheless  a  most  important  consideration 
for  the  poor. 


PURE  FOODS 

Proprietary  foods  are  sometimes  ordered  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  quantity  of  some  particular  primary  food-stuff 
in  the  diet,  whether  protein,  fat,  or  carbo-hydrate.  Yet  there 
*jrf  ordinary  articlee  of  diet,  almost  universally  available,  which 
'^ill  provide  all  that  is  needed. 

Assuming  that  an  extra  amouat  of  protein  food  is  required, 
it  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  dried  meat  powder, 
or  junket  made  from  skimmed  milk.     The  egg  and  junket  are 
piirin-free  foods.     Meat  powders  can  be  bought  with  advan- 
tage in  the  form  of  a  proprietary  food.     The  extra  cost  is  out- 
weighed, perhaps,  by  the  trouble  involved  in  making  such  a 
food  at  home.    So,  too,  milk  proteins  can  be  obtained,  in  a 
purer  form  than  junket,  from  the  makers  of  the  various  prepara- 
tions of  dried  milk  casein.     As  a  general  rule  it  is  unnecessary 
Co  increase  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  diet  beyond  what  is 

Citing  taken  in  the  ordinary  diet.    Three  pints  of  milk  will 
•ttpply  enough  protein  for  most  people  when   in    bed.     Occa- 
■Bonally  meat  powders  or  dried  milk  foods  are  useful  additions 
to  the  diet  of  patients  who  can  only  take  liquid  or  semi-solid 
f<M)ds,   as   in   the   case   of   oesophageal   obstruction.     Fats    are 
arailable  in  the  form  of  pure  olive  oil,  butter  (80  per  cent  fat), 
*D*rgarine,  dripping  and  cream.     Mutton  fat  is  less  easily  digested 
*od  absorbed  than  other  fats,  especially  when  hot,  more  passing 
Oat  in  the  stools. 

Extra  carbo-hydrates  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  cane  sugar, 

x&UIl  sugar,  honey,  treacle  or  golden  sjrrup,  and  maple  syrup. 

•^•riey  sugar  and  sugar  candy  are  practically  pure  preparations 

of    mgar.    Toffee,   too,  is  a  valuable  sweet,   being  a  mixture 

of  butter  and  sugar,  the  latter  considerably  inverted  in  cooking 

4aid  rendered  more  apt  for  digestion. 
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The  Composition  of  Honet. 

Water 13-16 

Invert  Sugar 74-78 

Cane  Sugar 2*69 

Protein 1*80 

Mineral  ash 0*12 

Malt  extract  contains  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  carbo- 
hydrates, of  which  about  three-fourths  is  sugar.  It  costs  four 
times  as  much  as  honey  and  its  calorific  value  is  less. 

Fzoprietaiy  foods  may  be  dassifled  as  foUowB  :— 

L  Prepared  from  cows'  milk. 

A.  Condensed  milk,  without  added  sugar. 

B.  Condensed  milk,  with  added  sugar. 

C.  Dried  milk  preparations. 

D.  Predigested  milk. 

E.  Modified  milk. 

n.  Ck)WB'  milk  with  carbo-hydrate  (cereal)  additions. 

A.  The  starch  practically  unchanged. 

B.  The  starch  partly  or  entirely  converted  into  soluble 

carbo-hydrates,  viz.  dextrins,  maltose  and  dextrose. 

C.  The  milk  partially  digested,  or  the  food  contains  fer- 

ments which  partially  or  entirely  convert  the  protein 
and  starch  during  preparation. 

IIL  Carbo-hydrate  foods. 

A.  Starch,  practically  unchanged. 

B.  Starch,  partially  changed  into  soluble  carbo-hydrates. 

C.  Starch,  completely  changed. 

D.  Malt  extracts. 

IV.  Nitrogenous  foods. 

(1)  From  meat. 

A.  Meat  Teas. 

B.  Meat  Extracts. 

C.  Meat  Juices. 

D.  Peptone  Preparations. 

E.  Meat  Powders. 

(2)  From  fish. 
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(3)  From  vegetable  foods. 

(4)  From  vegetable  and  animal  sabstances. 

y.  Iktty  foods. 

7L  Oombmaiion  foods. 

A.  Fat  and  protein. 

B.  Fat  and  carbo-hydrate. 

C.  Fat,  protein  and  carbo-hydrate. 

The  composition  of  the  different  foods  is  given  in  the 
iiikiwing  tables  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  for  the  purpose 
qf  nleience.  The  analyses  are  those  deemed  most  reliable,  but 
not  be  taken  as  being  absolutely  accurate. 
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L  FOODS  PREPARED  FROM  COWS'  MILK 

A.  Condensed  milk,  wiihoat  added  sugar. — ^This  may  be  mad  - 
from  skimmed  milk,  whole  milk,  or  milk  emiched  by  the  additioi^B 
of  cream.  The  milk  is  condensed  to  about  one-tJiird  of  it»-= 
original  bulk. 

The  CoMPOsmoK  or  Unbweetened  Conbeksbd  Wtt-^- 


Brand. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Lactose. 

Ash. 

Ideal        .      . 

6200 

8-3 

12-4 

1600 

1-3 

^^ 

First  Swias   . 

6215 

90 

11-38 

14-44 

21 

Average  of  4  analywiBi 

PecMiock  . 

6406 

— 

1004 

— 

1-28 

Lancet  analyma. 

Viking 

— 

8-9 

9-9 

13-3 

— 

Chemioal  and  Aam^  *" 
Laboratory. 

fiollandia 

57  00  :    11-3 

9-8 

18-6 

34 

— 

The  Ideal  brand  is  stated  to  be  enriched  20  per  cent  by 
the  addition  of  cream  and  is  preserved  by  heat.  The  Vikiog 
brand  is  said  to  be  made  from  absolutely  pure  fresh  milk  of 
cows  grazed  on  the  Norwegian  Highlands.  The  analysis  of 
the  Hollandia  milk  shows  that  it  is  relatively  poor  in  water 
and  made  from  a  milk  which  was  poor  in  fat. 

These  foods  are  valuable  for  travellers  who  do  not  like  sugar 
in  tea  or  cofPee  or  who  are  debarred  sugar.  Sometimes  they 
are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  diarrhoea  and  other 
alimentary  disorders,  in  which  cane  sugar  is  contra-indicated 
or  only  permissible  in  small  amount.  A  dilution  with  two 
parts  of  water  makes  the  mixture  like  cows'  milk.  Further 
dilution  and  the  addition  of  cream  and  sugar  are  essential  to 
make  the  fluid  at  all  like  human  milk  in  percentage  composition. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  add  sugar  in  order  to  get  the  child 
to  take  the  mixture.  The  addition  of  grape  juice  to  the  diet 
will  counteract  the  evil  effects  due  to  the  heat  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food. 

If  no  chemical  preservative  is  added,  the  milk  soon  turns 
sour  when  the  tin  is  opened.  This  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
its  use  among  the  poor.  Further,  in  proper  dilution  it  is  a 
much  more  expensive  food  than  ordinary  cows'  milk. 
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B.  Oandfniwf  milk  with  added  cane  sagar.— The  bulk  of 

the  sampled  of  condensed  milk  in  the  market  are  made  from 

milk,  with  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  to  act 

M  a  preeervative.     The  composition  is  very  variable,  for  the 

cqgiMl  milk  is  skimmed  milk,  whole  milk,  or  milk  enriched  by 

-tltt  addition  of  cream.     Leeds  gives  the  composition  of  fifteen 

'wwties  and  the  mean  of  41  analyses  of  a  good  brand,  as  : 

The  CoMPoemov  of  Swketbked  Condekbed  Mile  (Leeds). 


Minimum. 

7-87 

MAximom. 

Av«r*^. 

10-91 

1 
8-82 

7-64 

1213 

8-67 

1000 

16-98 

11-66 

3609 

42-65 

40-39 

1  82 

2  15 

1-83 

28  37 

36-92 

31  71 

306 

4-52 

369 

Me«Qof  41 
Aaalyaes. 


1607 
1210 
16-62 
22-26 
2-61 
30-34 


The  arwg»  number  of  tiixtes  condensed 2-27 

Thuat  results  show  great  variation  in  composition,  but  a 
•ffl  more  serious  defect  is  present  in  many  samples,  namely, 
■  narked  deficienoy  of  fat  in  those  made  from  skimmed  milk. 
Aft  U)a!3rBis  of  seventeen  samples  by  Bernard  Dyer  yielded 
ike  following  percentages  of  fat  in  the  various  brands  examined: 


Th.     . 

Cp 


0-42 
048 
048 
0-49 
0-56 
0-60 


Wheateheaf. 

.     0-62 

Swiss  dairy 

.     0  63 

Daily       . 

.     0-69 

Clipper   . 

.     0-73 

Shamrock 

.     0-79 

Cross.      . 

.     0-96 

Home    . 
Handy  . 
Nutrient 
Cow.      .      . 
As  you  like  it 


■  8och  brands  as  these  may  be  useful  as  food,  for  culinary 
Bwipowu.  and  for  addition  to  tea,  eto.,  but  should  certainly 
^fftr  be  given  for  infants,  unless  it  is  temporarily  advisable 
ondt  lat  from  the  diet. 

Sooie  of  the  beet  sweetened  condensed  milks  are  Nestl^'s 

the  Anglo-Swiss  Milkmaid  brand,  made  both  in  England 

&ritxerland.     Since   the   amalgamation   ot   the   companies 

these   brands,  the  Milkmaid  Swiss  and   Nostl^'s  S\vi88 

ikaT6  a  similar  composition,  differing  a  little  from  that 
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▼wia  3IIIIL  vanjb  odk. 

neeseti  a 

of  d&e  amk  and 

prac  abtaiziame  aod 

tBo  loec  "cxL  if  any  <fiR 

winn  ami  enmii^ 

and  izL  cvfxy 

of  cfMuiaxaeii   mdfc. 

tiiem.  rile  Peacock 

oohr  afaone  half  the 

proton.  lactose  and 

cent  [Lancet') 

milk  anid  skinuned  wwlfc' 


most  oarcfnl  super- 
iiliiainrnl  fireah  irom  looal  in- 
M  to  proper  coding 
TIkB  aogsr  added  is  the 
purified  «t  the  faotoiy 
AH  the  proeoMee  of  oonden- 
ia  the  beet  poaiible  maaner, 
are  esoellent  speeimens 
ate  other  good  brands.    One  o{ 
be  mentioned,  for  it  oontains 
of  «^MMt  sugar  nanally  added    The 
amoont  to  »  total  of  43*32  per 
mmUi— J  milk  is  made  frcm  whole 
tlw  two  kinds  mnst  not  be  oonfaeed. 

SWBXKSKD  COADCIISBD  MlTJOt. 


TflMl 

,«-., 

Jhx. 

faciloan 

BoeniM. 

Aih. 

XcKle**.     .     .     . 

73-7 

•-7 

11-0 

13-0 

37-8 

19 

Milkmaid  (S;    . 

.       73-7 

•■7 

11-ff 

13-0 

37-5 

1-9 

(E)  . 

.      .       75-4    , 

9e 

101 

12-S 

41*5 

1-9 

Rose      .      .      . 

.    .     7e-3 

9-7 

11-0 

14-e 

38-7 

2-3 

Fun  Wei«ht 

.      .        76-5    ! 

18-3 

11-0 

13-5 

37-2 

2-5 

Anclo-Swiss 

.      .        74--1 

8-8 

10-8 

16-0 

371 

1-7 

Peacock 

.      .        633 

— 

100 

— 

— ~ 

:        2-0 

(St  Made  in  Switzerland. 


(E)  Made  in  England. 


Humanized  condensed  milk  is  prepared  by  the  addition 
of  cream  and  lactose,  before  condensation,  in  such  quantities  as 
to  form  a  solution,  when  suitably  diluted,  equivalent  to  human 
milk  in  percentage  composition. 

The  composition  of  condensed  milk  shows  that  it  is  a  valuable 
article  of  diet.  For  adults  and  children  beyond  the  period 
of  infancy  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  food,  provided  plenty  of  fat 
is  obtained  from  other  sources.  It  is,  however,  in  its  wide 
use  as  a  food  for  infants,  in  the  place  of  the  maternal  milk  or 
the  fresh  milk  of  some  other  animal,  that  it  causes  widespread 
injury  and  deserves  most  serious  criticism. 

The  analyses  of  the  best  brands  show  that  condensed  milk. 
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in  the  ordinary  dilutions  made  use  of,  is  grossly  deficient  in 
fat.  If  diluted  beyond  one  part  hi  eight,  it  will  also  be  deficient 
in  protein  and  sugar,  when  compared  with  average  human 
milk.  And  it  is  not  a  fresh  food.  It  is  generally  much  too 
diluted,  forming  a  weak  sugary  solution,  deficient  in  fat  and 
protein.  The  weakness  of  the  mixture  is  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  quantity  taken,  and  its  easy  diges- 
tibility and  absorption.  The  digestibility  is  partly  due  to 
the  weakness  of  the  fluid  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the  heat 
on  the  casein,  which  is  rendered  uncoagulable  by  rennet.  Its 
wide  popularity  among  the  poor  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  baby's  meal  is  prepared.  The  milk  is  less  Uable  to  go  sour 
than  cows'  milk  which,  in  addition,  is  difficult  to  obtain  fresh 
and  clean.  Cows*  milk  causes  more  trouble  in  preparing  each 
feed,  and  the  curd  is  difficult  to  digest  and  liable  to  set  up  vomiting, 
colic  or  diarrhoea.  The  baby  usually  hkee  the  sugary  fluid, 
takes  it  well,  digests  it,  is  satisfied,  and  grows  fat.  The  evil 
effects  develop  slowly,  as  a  rule,  and  are  not  recognized  as  due 
to  the  diet,  being  more  readily  ascribed  to  vaccination,  the' 
bite  of  a  dog,  or  some  such  cause. 

An  infant  fed  on  condensed  milk  becomes  anaemic,  fat  and 
lethargic.  The  deficiency  of  protein,  and  the  alterations  pro- 
duced in  it  by  heat,  lead  to  weakness  and  flabbiness  from  the 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
mnscles.  The  excess  of  sugar  causes  a  deposition  of  fat  and 
is  liable  to  set  up  intestinal  derangements  from  fermentative 
cbABgee.  The  deficiency  of  fat,  in  addition  to  other  defects 
in  the  food,  causes  rickets.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  a  babe  fed 
on  condensed  milk  not  to  develop  some  degree  of  rickets.  Fre- 
quently the  disease  supervenes  in  a  severe  form.  Further, 
tbe  child,  though  large  and  fat,  is  far  from  strong  and  has  little 
Tital  resistance  to  intercurrent  disease,  such  as  attacks  of  bron- 
^litie  or  gastro-intestinal  derangements,  to  which  these  infants 
are  peculiarly  Uable.  Another  danger  is  the  appearance  of 
wmrvy,  for  the  milk  is  deprived  of  its  anti-scorbutic  properties 
by  tite  heat  used  in  condensing  it.  The  alterations  in  the  salts, 
dne  to  heat,  have  probably  a  deleterious  effect  on  metabolism 
and  natrition. 


bATe 

■IE    ZBUBOHBZIBBBI. 

pji.  ji.  :as^  HMnoBi  on.  aos  Mtset  a 

or  sem^ 


Anj 

smmL  especiftD  J  for 

-vna  anmnwnr'r  me  it  are 


^    12=-  issT  ^s&3~  ^  -xr  Mkiifmmn  a  sdbk  rimnfia  or  notice 

~  ^s==z-    X  ^e^  -ae*  js*  ^vd.    jJBiuias&  cbe  sveet«ned 

:=^-—   -.^t::-    «>^k^  -she.  ose  jmwjaiaued.  waen  tlie  tin  hu 

■r^     .-^us-^    7  -::L  TTfMi   Hf  ^tecsT  ^sgmSj  fa  hot  weather 

i:r?f^      -  .     -—  tfTMnr  :»  svailaoift.    Fozfhcnnore,  con- 

&i2<rN.    r-a.    r   ^i>ts-  -t._*  WMI.P  dHBi  ipfinari  fresh  cow'  milk, 

.^.^=.    ^-.4.    ^^:*>*<>*£!B«.  r  J  :9  zr>«L  izL  a  iCixaoa  of  eqniralent 

^j::.^     .-    z    =I^  rr^piisrstam  jonrapnaae  car  izifant  feeding. 

--_zai.■lt^  -tL-aH^me  5ca^  •:ir«r  mEk  vhen  travelling, 

—  :°<^l::!;c  *3x  ^rsisi  xtiod  co9i^  Biilk  ii  not  ATailable. 

r^^-     z-.^.s?z:i:    •  ^^rr-mm,  aui  in  Miae  affections  of  the 

:::t-":u**  «u:r:    :   «  nso  iserzL    Girtm.  undse  medical  advice 

'-   2  .   -:iii:.-*jTi;r^  -.ryifwir.  rjhere  hi  oochiiv  to  be  said  against 

■    z^  -  ^    •irmer  lad  *5a:e  :iii:  i:  i?  quite  possible 

■    ^  -   -— r------  ?a iisf ior-rnlv  on  condensed  milk, 

.:-..■...*  r-~^n.  :^  lie  form  of  cod-liver  oil  or 

— -    ■.-   -rji  SL  "uie  fjns.  of  egg  albumin,  and  fruit 

r-.-.  •    _:r  T-zie-:-  :o  sourvy  due  to  a  prolonged 

>.  - :       •  L     I    -i^Tf    j'btiined   extraordinarily   good 

_  -   :.      ;:--jj:'.-fs  ":j  feeding  infanta  on  one  or  other 

:  >  :>T-i  -  ">■  Tfr'z^n  all  other  methods  of  artificial 

_.;_-  — -^'i.   ir.i  i  -■e:-nurse  has  not  been  available. 

J  .--  ^:   ■     ■    *  -~  :JLf  i':.i?e  of  this  method  of  feeding  which 

•    r:.:  .--:    . .  zirrj*-.--!  ziilk  obnoxious  to  the  medical   pro- 

-.  1      y  -rr-iiflrr?.?.  i:  ciust  be  candidly  admitted  that  there 

2_  i.:;-     ■■f'^'?  iz.  Tvhioh  a  diet  of  condensed  milk  is  infinitely 

T.-i .  r  : .  .  r  Lniry  co^s*  milk,  notably  so  in  hot  weather,  among 

P':-:rvr    l.issr:-?.  and  in  some  cases  of  marasmus.     The  diffi- 

::■--  V, i.:::i  the  poor  have  to  contend  with  in  obtaining  fresh, 
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,  pure  milk,  and  in  keeping  it  in  their  insanitary,  stuffy, 

M^ded  tenements,  often  render  condensed  milk  a  much  less 

erous  diet  for  a  baby  than  cows'  milk.     The  nutritive  value 

uds  on  the  quahty  of  the  original  milk,  the  degree  of  con- 

dena&tion,  the  addition  of  cream  (if  any)  and  the  amount  of 

caae  eugar   added.     Of   the   different   varieties   the   sweetened 

^^Ht  are  the  best  for  infant  feeding,  and  only  the  best  brands 

^Hald  be  used.     The  unsweetened  should  only  be  used  under 

medioal  advice.     Those  which  are  made  from  skimmed    milk 

ehoold  only  be  given  when  specially  ordered,  but  may  be  used 

u  a  cheap  substitute  for  milk  for  adults  and  children  who  get 

plwity  of  fat  and  protein  in  other  forms.     The  v«due  of  separated 

milk  is  not  nearly  sufficiently  realized.     It  is  a  rich  nitrogenous 

food  and  contains  lactose,   whether  fresh   or   condensed,   but 

there  ia  practically  no  fat  in  it. 

C.  Dried  milk  preparations. — A  large  number  of  preparations 
(rf  dried  milk  are  now  obtainable.  Some  of  them  are  prepara- 
tJam  of  pure  casein  ;  some  are  derived  from  separated  milk, 
AQd  contain  a  little  fat  and  more  or  less  sugar  ;  some  are  derived 
from  whole  milk  ;  and  others  are  in  the  form  of  milk  powders, 
composed  of  milk  modified  by  abstraction  of  casein  or  addition 
ofsogar,  or  both. 

Coaa>ARATiv£  Analyses  of  Dried  Milk  Prepakations. 


PlO««lU. 

Fa^ 

Otb«r  SubetoacM, 

SAltt. 

W*ter. 

mj^ .  .  . 

78'76 

168 

4  04  (organic) 

473 

1000 

■v.  .  . 

86-47 

3-60 

— 

2-93 

7  00 

XiWitom*      .     . 

2804 

29*40 

31-26  (laotoM) 

596 

5-34 

iMaoen^.      .      . 

40-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

flMmon*  ,      .      . 

8000 

Traces 



7  00 

10*5 

ntXtQe 

80-00 

— 







Tila 

7637 

017 

570 

9  25 

8-61 

tBiogtne  ia  a  soluble,  taateless,  odourless  casein,  free  from 
oh  and  sugar,     Prideauz^s  Casumen  (2*.  per  lb.)  is  a  white, 

J^like  powder,  odourless,  tasteless,  soluble,  and  miscible 
i  ordinary  foods  and  drinks.     The  salts  consist  of  phoeiphatet 

^calcium  and  potaaaium  1*92.  and  salts  of  sodium  1*01.  It 
'  Aaalysia  given  by  the  makers.         '  Analyus  by  T/ie  Lancet. 
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is  free  from  starch  and  sugar  and  keeps  indefinitely.  It  is  • 
bined  with  other  foods  in  the  form  of  arrowroot,  chooc 
ooooa,  cornflour,  biscuits,  bread  and  macaroni.  A  dta 
milk  can  be  made  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water,  a  weak  a 
and  saccharin.  Pkumon  is  almost  identical  with  casn 
practically  free  from  fat  and  sugar.  It  is  a  white,  finely  grai 
odourless,  tasteless  powder,  rendered  soluble  by  the  add 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  miscible  with  ordinaiy  foods  and  di 
and  useful  for  rectal  feeding.  It  is  combined  with  other 
in  the  form  of  arrowroot,  chocolate,  cocoa,  biscuits,  beef, 
oats,  etc.  Protene  is  almost  identical  with  plasmon. 
is  also  practically  pure  casein,  which  mixes  with  Vatei 
forms  an  almost  transparent  and  tasteless  solution.  It 
tains  11*07  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  1*83  per  cent  of  phosi 
anhydride. 

Casein  is  combined  with  ammonia  under  the  name  of  Euc 
with  sodium,  as  Nvtroae ;  with  5  per  cent  of  sodium  gi^ 
phosphate,  as  SancOogen;  and  with  20  per  cent  of  albu 
made  from  egg  albumin,  as  Sanoee. 

Desiccated  whole  milk  is  sold  under  the  names  of 
(Nathan  and  Co.) ;    and  Lacvitum  (Prideaux)  at  la.  to  1 
per  lb.     The  latter  company  provide  Lacumen,  at  5(2.  to  9t 
lb.,   the  desiccated  product  of  skimmed  milk ;    and  an 
powder  made  from  a  milk  deprived  of  half  its  fat. 

Dried  casein  is  a  very  nutritious  food,  on  a  par  with  c 
made  from  skimmed  milk.  It  is  enormously  valuable  in 
it  can  be  added  to  other  foods,  thus  improving  their  p: 
value.  The  casein  is  purin-free,  does  not  clot,  and  is 
digested  and  absorbed.  It  is  indicated  in  all  affections  in  ' 
additional  protein  is  needed,  and  is  useful  as  a  means  of  ( 
phosphorus  in  organic  combinations.  It  is  especiaUy  val 
in  the  treatment  of  acid  dyspepsia,  for  the  protein  fixes  the 
Protene  and  plasmon  arrowroot  are  beneficial  in  the  trea' 
of  diarrhoea. 

AUenbury  No.   1  Food  may  be  classed  in  this  grou] 
is  a  dry  powder,  made  from  cows*  milk  from  which  the  < 
of  casein  has  been  removed  and  the  deficiency  in  fat  and 
corrected.     It  is  free  from  starch  and  is  often  very  usei 
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a  temporary  food  for  infants  in  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

D.  Predigested  or  peptonized  milk. — It  is  advisable  that  milk 
of  this  nature  should  be  made  at  home  by  means  of  the 
Allenbury  peptonizing  powders,  Fairchild's  zymine  powders, 
or  Fairchild's  peptogenic  milk  powder,  which  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  milk  sugar  {vide  table  of  analyses).  Such  milk  can 
l>e  bought  ready  made  from  some  of  the  larger  milk  companies. 
Other  predigested  varieties  are  sold  under  the  name  of  LoefluruTs 
peptonized  milk  and  Backhouses  milk.  Some  of  the  so-called 
humanized  milks  are  prepared  by  partial  peptonization  or  pan- 
creatisation  of  the  milk  proteins.  Savory  and  Moore  supply  a 
condensed  peptonized  milk. 

E.  Modified  milk. — Various  companies  and  municipal  bodies 
are  supplying,  for  th^  use  of  infants,  milk  which  is  simply  pas- 
teurised or  sterihsed,  or  is  modified  in  the  relative  percentages 
of  ita  component  parts  before  being  heated.  The  Paget's  Milk 
Food  Company  supply  a  milk  which  hats  a  percentage  com- 
position, when  diluted  with  one  to  two  parts  of  water,  of : — 

Protein,  l'33-20;  fats,  2'5-40;  lactose,  50-70;  salts, 
0*27.  Apparently  a  considerable  amount  of  the  casein  is  re- 
moved from  the  original  milk,  for  the  food  hardly  clots  with 
rennet.  Various  preparations  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Fac- 
sxtnile  Human  Milk.  Sometimes  this  is  a  complete  misnomer. 
At  others  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  justification  in  that  the 
composition  more  or  less  approximates  to  that  of  human  milk. 
Franiland's  Artificial  Human  Milk  is  made  by  adding  cream 
and  whey  to  whole  milk,  and  tliis  is  the  basis  of  many  trade 
preparations  sold  as  humanized  milk.  Milk  is  also  modified 
by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  casein  and  the  addition  of 
lact-albumin  and  albumoses  or  peptones.  Somatose  Milk  and 
Eidh*»  Albumoae  Milk  are  of  this  nature. 


n.  COWS'  MILK  WITH  CARBO-HYDRATE  (CEREAL) 
ADDITIONS 

A.  The  starch  practically  anchanged. — e.g.  Anglo-Swiss, 
American-Swiss,  and  Franco-Swiss  foods.  These  all  appear  to 
be  made  from  condensed  milk,  baked  wheat  flour,  and  sugar. 

15 
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Analysis  shows  them  rich  in  starch  and  cane  sugar,  and  d^DcdncrsI 
in  fat  and  protein.  Possibly  the  gluten  of  the  flour  is  renduit*'  < 
somewhat  more  digestible  in  the  process  of  preparation.  Thee^v 
foods  are  unsuitable  for  infants  under  the  age  of  six  months^ 
because  of  the  high  percentage  of  starch  and  deficient  fat.  AfU'  g 
this  age  they  are  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  child  should  be  abl — i 
to  take  fr«9h  cows*  milk,  to  which  starch  can  be  added  in  th»  -j 
form  of  a  cereal  decoction,  and  sugar  if  required.  Muffla^''^ 
Food,  sold  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  at  Is.  (ki.  a  bottled 
is  very  much  the  same  and  not  much  more  valuable.  It  i&^ 
composed  of  desiccated  milk,  powdered  white  of  e^,  wheatei^K 
flour  and  lactose,  and  contains  very  UtUe  fat. 

B.  The  starch  partly  or  entirely  converted  into  sohible  carbo-^ 
hydrates. — e.g.  AUenbuiy  No.  2  Food,  a  combination  of  the  No^  K 
Food  with  a  malted  meal ;  Horlick's  Malted  Milk ;  John  BulCJ 
No.  1  Food ;  Loeflund's  Cream  Emulsion ;  Maltico ;  MaohnKJ 
Infant  Food ;  Milo  Food ;  Theinhart's  Infantina  and  Hygiamaift- 
The  composition  of  these  foods  is  given  in  the  table  of  analyses,^  ^ 
and  reference  thereto  will  show  which  contain  the  least  un — 
converted  starch.  On  the  whole,  if  a  mixture  of  condensed^ 
milk  and  a  malted  flour  is  desired,  reliance  can  be  placed  oa^ 
those  foods  in  which  there  is  UtUe  unchanged  starch.  The  ^ 
functions  of  starch  digestion  can  be  trained  by  gradually  changing  "2 
to  foods  which  contain  a  higher  proportion  of  starch.  As  infant  ^ 
foods  these  possess  aU  the  disadvantages  of  condensed  milks,  - 
in  respect  of  lack  of  freshness  and  deficiency  of  fat.  The  main 
difference  lies  in  the  character  of  the  soluble  carbo-hydrates 
present,  in  place  of  an  excess  of  cane  sugar. 

C.  The  milk  partially  predigested,  or  the  food  containing  fer- 
ments which  act  on  the  protein  of  the  milk  and  the  starch  in  ifae- 
food  daring  the  process  of  preparation.— Benger's  Food  and 
Camrick's  Soluble  Food  are  of  this  type.  Bmger'a  Food  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  proprietary  food  on  the  market. 
It  consists  of  a  wheaten  meal,  cooked  and  impregnated  with 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  natural  digestive  ferments  of  the 
pancreas.  On  mixing  the  food  with  warm  milk,  the  ferments^ 
convert  the  carbo-hydrates  into  soluble  dextrins  and  sogarSr 
and  partially  peptonize  the  proteins.    The  fat  is  not  changed.- 
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!he  main  objections  are  that  the  amount  of  predigestion  of 
he  Btaroh  cannot  be  accurately  determined  or  regulated,  and 
hat  a  considerable  amount  of  starch  is  unchanged.  These  are 
t  serious  drawbackjs  when  the  food  is  used  under  medical 
idvioe.  The  food  is  especially  valuable  for  marasmic  infanta 
iver  six  months  of  age,  and  it  may  be  given  with  advantage, 
'  cautiously  watched,  to  much  younger  infants  who  cannot 
g:est  ordinary  cows*  milk.  The  addition  of  half  a  teaspoonfui 
I  a  couple  of  ounces  each  of  milk  and  water  for  a  child  of  three 
'  four  months  is  sometimes  most  beneficial.  It  is  useful  aUo 
lor  other  young  animals,  such  as  puppies  and  kittens.  It  is  a 
Valuable  food  in  typhoid  fever,  gastric  and  intestinal  troubles, 
Inorexia  from  any  cause,  convalescence  from  acut-e  illness 
tnd  in  maJnutrition  generally.  Given  in  the  form  of  thick 
;ruel  at  bedtime  it  has  a  remarkably  fattening  effect,  and  should 
>t  be  allowed  for  middle  aged  or  old  people  with  a  tendency 
t  obesity. 

Camrick's  Soluble  Food  consists  of  desiccated  milk  S7*6, 
alted  wheat  flour  37"  5,  and  milk  sugar  25- 0  per  cent.  In  the 
irooess  of  preparation  the  casein  is  partially  digested  by  extract 
rf  pancreas,  but  much  starch  remains  unchanged.  It  is  greatly 
liferior  to  Benger's  Food  in  that  it  is  not  prepared  with  fresh 
bilk. 


m.  CARBO-HYDRATE  FOODS 

•A.  Practically  unchanged  starch.— Many  of  these  foods  are 
ade  from  wheat  flour  or  mixed  flours  which  are  practically 
ichanged.  Some  are  said  to  be  baked,  but  the  effect  of  baking 
very  slight.  Baked  flour  only  differs  from  ordinary  flour 
containing  a  small  amount  of  soluble  carbo-hydrates,  due 
the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  starch.  Perhaps  the  heat  ren- 
lers  the  starch  granules  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  digestive 
uices  and  diastasic  ferments.  The  chief  foods  of  this  nature 
Albany,  Chapman's  Whole  Flour,  Imperial  Granum, 
feaves,  Ridge's,  Opmus,  Robinson's  Patent  Barley,  Robin- 
in*s  Groats,  Scott's  Oat  Flom-,  Hovis  Oats,  Quaker  Oats,  etc. 


i  *7*Tza:  :f  zqt  asd  dietetigs 


IiUinn  J  ?}icnr«f>«i  if  n^-zmmEd.  nrwif  mnd  a  bean  floor 
ymrai""?  iar  jl  anad  innumii-  J^i^as  is  made  £rom  cereaiB 
uui  «  iKftxrsr  ionr  nnxamniE  aci  ^  s  dehor  in  fat  than  Falona 
J*,  ic/i  -tife  rcairii  ^  aui  -n  tb  jtBrzr  aoomsted  in  mixing.  Frame 
FvA  -»  I  -m  ■  iip>  IT  laked  immL  iopr.  and  an  extract  derived 
imm  "iiB  Ttan.  if  -viiesr.  Jecormiff  to  t^  makns  the  extract 
Tnnraxns  lilnxmmaHaL  fS:*1 .  phiBnaaBes.  10-5 ;  carbo-hydrates, 
59-^ :  vmg.  M.  "^ptp  53o<s  k&  <xxij  suitable,  except  in  ex- 
rxaus-j  T^ak  ^e^jenmB.  iir  nxEsncsi  who  are  vdl  able  to  digest 
«^2r72.  for  :iffi^  -ftnifni^t  sui  ichii&s. 

3  RksiI]^  — ■ftrtf  tafc — The  scardi  is  partly  converted 
haa  inrrni*.  aialfiMe  lod  dEzszoae.  In  foodb  sach  as  I.  and 
L  F>:«L  y-chiz-Ti  F»i  of  ^alxh.  Xriticamina  and  Worth's 
F^s5xr.  TzK-d.  the  scaarh.  2  ooc  much  dianged.  In  others  con- 
sdenhiA  ^^ct^xsoq  has  taken  place  and  more  is  changed  in 
the  pr:<e9g  <:>c  pr?pararii3a.  e^.  AHenbaxr  No.  3,  Gheltine  Infant's 
Food.  0>?aLb«  ^Uixd  FxmI  Hotis  Babies'  Food  No.  2,  John 
Ball  So.  ±  Ksfeke's  Infant  Food,  and  Mo6eley*s  Food.  Phoe- 
jAatifie  FaHiera  ^  of  a  amilar  nature.  It  consists  of  the  starch 
of  potato,  rice,  anovroot,  sago  and  cocoa,  with  the  addition 
cl  cazie  sogar  and  calcium  phosphate.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  place  it  in  the  previous  group,  because  of  the  small 
amour.:  oi  s^r-Iub!-?  carb«>hydrates.  apart  from  cane  sugar. 

C.  Completely  mahed  foods. — The  best  of  these  are  Mellin's, 
HorIick*>.  and  Pager's  Malted  Farina.  Others  of  a  like  nature 
are  the  Cheltine  Maltose  Food,  Diastased  Farina,  Ho  vis  Babies' 
Food  No.  1.  and  Racia.  Some  of  the  partly  malted  foods  are 
said  to  be  completely  changed  during  mixing  and,  if  so,  might 
be  inoludt^l  in  this  group,  e.g.  Coombs  malted  food,  Moseley's 
food,  and  Xutroa. 

D.  Malt  extracts  are  malt  infusions  evaporated  down  in 
vacuo,  at  a  low  temperature  in  order  to  preserve  the  diastasic 
ferment.  This  ferment  is  of  doubtful  value,  and  the  expense 
of  preparation  of  these  extracts  could  be  greatly  reduced  if 
they  were  made  at  a  higher  temperature  and  the  ferment  de- 
stro^'ed.  Kleraperer  gives  the  average  percentage  composition 
of  malt  extracts  as  :  protein,  5-6  ;  sugar,  50-55 ;  soluble  starch. 
lO-lo;  ash,  1-2;  water  22-34.     In  the  desiccated  malt  extracts 
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II  mil   the  water  is  removed ;    e.g.  Curtis' s  Desiccated  Malt  Extract 
and   Gramait  (Christy  and  Co).     Hoff's  Malt  Extract  ia  a  liquid 
[preparation,   with  the  taate  and  smell  of  beer.     It  does  not 
tixiac   well  with  cod-liver  oil.  making  a  gruesome  mixture  which 
i&  unpleasant  to  take.     The  oil  mixes  well  with  maltine,  especially 
t,txe  thick  treacly  kinds  such  as  Kepler's  Malt  Extract,     Maltova 
H|0   Sk  mixture  of  malt  and  eggs,  with  no  special  advantages  over 
cKiaJtine  and  eggs  taken  separately. 


IV.  NITROGENOUS  FOODS 

1)  Foods  prepared  from  meat  are  sold  under  the  name  of 

t  teas,  me^t  extracts,  meat  juices,  peptones  and  peptonoids, 

d.  dried  meat  powders.     Some  are  supposed  to   have  mar- 

ellous  nutritive  value  because  of  the  evaporation  of  a  watery 

eat  tract  of  the  meat,  or  of  the  juice  expressed  from  meat,  into 

«'    fluid  which  is  stated  to  contain  the  nutritive  elements  of  the 

ori^nal    muscle    fibre    in    a    concentrated    form.     Others    base 

^ixi^ir  claims  on  the  predigestion    of  the  protein  before  concen- 

^''^^tion.     It  is  not  invariably  true  that  these  preparations  are 

•**<fcde  from  meat.    The  absence  of  creatinin,  in  some  specimens, 

•O^gesta  that  these  particular  ones  are  purely  artificial  products. 

Analyses  of  various  meats  show  that  the  average  percentage 

of    protein  is  about  20  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 

concentrate  meat  down  to  less  than  a  fifth  of  its  bulk,  if  the 

*ot4l  nutritive  value  of  the  protein  is  to  be  retained.     Reference 

'o    the  tables  of  analyses  of  these  nitrogenous  foods  shows  that 

•**   few  instances  does  the  percentage  of  protein  equal  that  of 

il»e  original  meat  from  which  the  food  is  made,  while  in  many 

*^  tt  very  considerably  less,  even  if  undiluted.     In   those  cases 

***  which  the  percentage  of  protein  is  high,  the  food  is  usually 

P^en  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  high  percentage  of  extractives  in  many  of  these  prepara- 
tboa  proves  that  they  are  fluid  extracts  of  meat.  These  ex- 
^*»ctive8  are  of  no  nutritive  value,  throw  an  extra  strain  on 
the  lirer  and  kidneys,  and  are  probably  actively  injurious. 
Tbe  high  proportion  of  salts  and  extractives  leads  to  thirst 
md  diarrhcea,  if  these  foods  are  given  in  large  quantities. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  DIET  AND  DIETETICS 


A.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  making  beef  tea  and 
sonpe  the  product  is  strained  and  t^e  protein,  coagulated  E 
heat,  which  forms  the  nutritions  sediment,  deprived  of  its  stimi 
lating  taste,  is  usually  thrown  away.  A  weak  gelatinous  fli 
is  left  which  is  conrerted  into  a  firm  jelly  on  cooling,  if  the  gelai 
amounts  to  one  per  cent.  Beef  tea  is  often  made  in  institutioiiff^ 
from  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  meat  extracts,  in8tea^»< 
of  from  fresh  meat,  so  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  nutritiviP''' 
value  and  the  expense  of  these  different  preparations. 


Approximate  Cobcposition  of  Bbbp  Tea  Peepabaxioks. 


Mason's — strong  beef  tea    .      . 
Bovril  Co. — ^Vril,  albuminous  beef 

tea 

Brand's — fibrous  beef  tea  . 


Water. 

89*02 

8400 
83*21 


Proteimh 


6-86 

10*17 
11*40 


Exti*o> 
trroi. 


2*47 

417 
4*62 


Minenl 
Aah. 


1*65 

1-66 
0*86 


According  to  the  Lancet  analysis  Mason's  beef  tea  contains 
meat  fibre  3*74  per  cent,  soluble  albuminoids  imd  extractives 
10*58,  mineral  salts  2*37. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  preparations  with  beef  tea,  as 
ordinarily  made,  is  distinctly  to  their  advantage.  Home  made 
beef  tea  contains  about  1*6  per  cent  of  protein  and,  if  made  by 
the  boiling  process,  may  contain  considerably  less.  An  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  that  made  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  yielded  the 
following  results  {T?ie  Hospital,  June  11,  1904) : — 


Water 96*030 

.      Fat  .         . 0199 

Insoluble  protein  and  meat  fibre          ....  0*208 

Soluble  proteins  and  gelatin         .....  1*342 

Meat  bases         ........  0*608 

Non-nitrogenous  extractive  matters     ....  0*843 

Mineral  matters          .......  0*770 

The  total  dry  solids  amounted  to  3'97  per  cent  and  of  that 
1*55  per  cent  only,  inclusive  of   gelatin,  was  of  value  as  food. 

The  price  of  beef  tea  made  from  various  foods  is  given  in 
the  following  table  {The  Hospital,  June  1,  1907) : — 


MpiM^ta 


ilHfa 


dB 


--»-i      .-« 
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According  to  Liebig  34  lb.  of  beef  should  yield  1  lb.  of  extract, 
which  ahould  contain  extractives  56-60  per    cent,  salts  18-24 
per  cent  and  water.      It  should  be  practically  free  from  fat, 
protein  and  gelatin.     Gelatin  is  sometimes   added.     It   would 
be  a  valuable  food  if  the  extractives  were  tissue  builders,  energy 
producers  or  stimulants.     As  energy  producers  they  are  prac- 
tically valueless,  though  some  undergo  further  oxidation.     They 
%re  certainly  not  tissue  builders,  and  they  are  not  true  stimulants, 
pither  of  the  circulation  or  the  nervous  system.     Modifications 
of  Liebig's  process  were  soon  introduced,  when  it  was  recognized 
tiiAt  the  fluid  had  no  nutritive  value.     Most  of  these  modifica- 
tions depend  on  the  addition  of  some  of  the  meat  fibre  which 
ia   previously  separated.     The  meat  fibre  is  in  the  form  of  in- 
soluble protein.     Although  it  is  present  in  Bowil  Fluid  Beef 
aad  Bovril  for  Invalids  to  the  extent  of    8-9  per  cent,  the  total 
'^forcentage  of  protein  and  gelatin  is>  according  to  some  analyses, 
Vs8  than  that  of  fresh  beef.     The  comparative  analj-^es  of  dried 
taeat,  dried  bovril  and  a  yeast  extract,  caUed  Marmite^  musti 
be  noted,  for  the  latter  resembles  meat  extract  and  has  been 
DMd  in  its  adulteration. 


Pro- 


ExtrM- 

lives. 


Dnedmett  . 

Dried  Bovril . 

S(aniute(I)  . 

H      12)  . 


86-70 

4970 

410 

10-50 


Aah. 


7-80  6-3 

25-60  '  24-7 

409O  I  18-9 

34-67  26-96 


Water. 


6-4 

24-7 
30- 1 
26-84 


Organic 
Matter. 


94-6 
76-3 
690 
7316 


Reference. 


Voit 

Voit 

HutchiBon 
Makers 


B.  KsAt  Jaices  differ  from  meat  extracts  in  that  they  are 

flappoted  to  consist  of  the  blood  and  fluid  substances  obtained 

by  oooopreBsioQ  of  the  muscle  fibres.    Strong  pressure  \&  used 

to  extract   the  juice   which   is  subsequently  concentrated  by 

eTmporatioD  in  vacuo.     Heat  must  be  avoided  for  it  coagulates 

the  pixHein.     Hence  the  process  is  an  expensive  one  and  the 

prodoci  is  liable   to   decomposition,    unless  preserved   by   the^ 

addition  of  glycerine,  salt  or  some  chemical  preservative. 

>lany  of  these  foods  form  a  red  solution  on  adding  wateif^ 
look  like  blood  and  are  consequently  repugnant.    Some  give' 


appears  to  be  a^  uu:£turc 

tike  sped^xuB  of   methietno- 

MA  to  the  absorbability 

PwQ   depends   for  it» 

If  aach  8  food  is  required, 

%akB  the  white   of    egg  a&d 

made  beef  tea.     Fa/<n- 

expeoave  and,  &€<!ordij\g  to 

of  these  foods  on 


ineat  juices  is  ahowa  in  ta& 
Thm  wiitepftag*  Tttoe  ol  e*ch  depends  on 

iBOCZBOIlsly. 

^iii.LMA-F^  CtnoaBCDOr  or  Bkxf  Jutcss. 


Sub- 


TUB  '    »3I      9>M       —     '    7-51  I  Attfield 

13-27  ' 


8417  »as»  u-u 


3-IU       — 
0>^      6^1 


1,02    Chiltendrai 
1.<K>    Hehnor 


3&4I1     7-23    i-taa    20-7*»    S-^?  ' 


tJbiD*   .      JII>U     U~A»  LA-5.S 


—         8-85    No     chemical 


AaqBM"»^ 


-tt^i   la-M*   3-io     — 


4a>43      7<«0      5-90  ,  tS-63 


4S>91    2-13*  IS-TO  I     — 


14-fO  [  Cimdy 


2&.3g    Tankard 


ifk-ie 


ac^Hi      e-96      &<>1  ,  2S-42  I     3>56 


3«^»    3U^     19-16       — 


TiWfitifc>%   BmC 


0-^    S9>15 


Italia  aiiMlJUm 


M-aO    21-00      6-00       ^ 


V^yv^h*  M««i  Jqm»  .     M-m    3$-01*}     —     1     — 


tt-7ft 


£<tnc*^189S 


Iiey dan's  IfoiMZbiicAi. 
Contains     much 
egg  albuxniD 


11-30  I  Chittenden 
10-84  I  C&tidy 


0.50    Lanottf  1S9>5 


17-12 


L^neit 


1  Analysis  gi\-«a  by  manufacturers. 

»  32-05  sohjble. 

»  Carbohydrat«e. 

*  8-28  coagolaUe. 


*  3*71  coagolable. 

*  6'87  coagulable. 
T  0'63  cosgnlable. 

*  Includiiigeztr«efeiv«s. 
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(Mi$r  pnparatioru, — Curtit*  Meat  Juice,  prepared  from  fresh  beef  by  the  cold 
{mom  *od  supplied  in  glass  bottles,  contains  liii'moglubin,  2*3  per  cent  u( 
<iO|gui«hto  albumen,  6-54  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  and  63*53  per  cent  of 
mtm,  Vinrip  ia  made  of  blood,  boric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol,  and  contains 
IS  per  cent  of  protein.  Alcoholic  compounds  of  meat  extracta  must  be  severely 
ceodeoiDed.  even  if  enriciwd  by  addition  of  maltose  or  other  sugars.  They  are 
twv-  ipt  I.I  Aipt  up  the  alcoholic  habit. 


Freeh   meat  juice  is  cheaper  than  these  preparations  and 

more  valuable  by  reason  of  its  freshness  and  its  composition. 

From  broiled  rump  steak,  slowly  pressed,  a  fluid  can  be  ob- 

ttined  which  contains  from  5-7  per  cent  of  protein.     It  contains 

a  relatively  small  quantity  of  extractives,  and  can  be  given 

in  considerable  amounts  without  causing  either  diarrhoea  or 

ihirst.    If  the  meat  is  minced,  covered  with  about  half  its  weight 

of  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  squeezed 

thioagh  muslin,  a  fluid  is  obtained  which  contains  from  2-4 

per  cent  of  protein.     Meat  juice  can  be  given  mixed  with  beef 

tea  or  in  a  coloured  glass  to  hide  the  colour.     The  proprietary 

Be&t  juices  should  be  suppUed  in  glass   bottles  or  porcelain 

Jtn,  and  not  in  tins,  for  some  of  the  tin  may  be  dissolved  out 

and  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

C.  Pndigested  meat  foods  are  generally  sold  under  the  name 
of  peptones,  fluid  meat,  or  peptonoids.  They  usually  contain 
more  albumoses   than  peptones.     The   value  of    predigestion, 

t  partial  or  entire,  has  already  been  -referred  to.  In  the  case 
of  meat  foods  one  great  disadvantage  is  the  tendency  to  induce 
<itarrbcea.  due  to  the  albumoses  and  peptones.  The  amount 
of  soluble  protein  varies  greatly  in  tlie  different  foods,  from 
only  3  per  cent  in  Armour's  Wine  of  Peptone  to  80  per  ^cent 
io  Somfttoae.  The  next  table  gives  the  composition  of  these 
foods. 


.  mi     ^ 


Iifi;-tlm*«    Hand- 
jl^       ^mdk  asbd  Von 
NoonlMi 


4 


1-40    HatduBOQ 


a»^    i^m    W^SI      7-T3     Kooig 


BMS    IS^&    It^TS      (^     Efitiig 


14-SS       — 


■  Mf«K 


59-07       ~ 


9-90 


*»^ 


1S4W 

(F5rt> 


ST-«      —        1^74     5-U  1  58-73 


80-00  — 


1210 


6-30 
6-70 


4-87      1'81  I  2S*7a  I  11  02 


Leydeii'a    Hmid- 


SiOiaig 


TaaikArd 


Other  peptone  preparations  may  be  mentioned  : 
Otrrard's    Liquid    Peptone  :    a    predigested     protein     and 
carbo-hydrate  mixture,  made  from  whole  meat,  malt  peptone 
4nd  detftrmated  wine.     Leube-Rosenthal  Meat  Solution  :    a  pre- 
dion of  me^vt  whicli  has  been  partially  digested  by  hydrochloric 
f»d,  pounded  up  in  a  mortar,  neutralized  by  alkali,  and  mixed 
^th  rater  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste.     It  looks  and 
t*ete6  like   salt    cooked    meat.     Containing    albumin    11  0  per 
pen,t,  peptone    6«5,  and  fat  6*0,  it  is  nearly  as  nutritious  as  and 
13     more  digestible   than  ordinary   meat.    Ju-Vis :    a   mixture 
o£    vegetables  and  meat  extract.     Its  composition  is  given  as 
Water,  28*8;    albumin,   1*10;    peptone,  4*76;    albumose,  9-92; 
nitrogenous  bases,  20'63 ;  non-nitrogenous  matter,  9'37 ;  mineral 
mah,  25'42.    Ju-Vis  Tablets  are  composed  of  extract  of  meat, 
gelatin,  and  Ju-Vis  extract.     One  is  sufficient  to  make  a  cup 
of  lieei  tea,   obviously  of   small   nutritive  value.     Sanose  :     a 
intip&ration  of    casein  80  per  cent  and    albumoi?e  20  per  cent, 
faom  vhite  of  egg.     Brand's  peptone  preparations  are  made 
from  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  chicken.     Carnrick's  Liquid  Pep- 
knoids  are  made  from  beef,  wheat  and  milk.     The  manufacturers 
luiw  recently  stated  that  the  total  protein  amounts  to  6-89  per 
cent,  of  which  4*62  per  cent  is  pure  peptone.    Their  peptonoids 
contain  meat  bases,  2'87  ;  fat,  2*00  ;  lactose,  48*52  ;  and  starch, 
2Hk    The  Mosquera  Beef  Meal  is  a  meat  which  is  partially 
digested  by  the  ferment  of  pine-apple  juice.     Savory  and  Moore's 
Fluid  Beef  contains  Uttle  peptone.     Ordinary  peptonized  milk 
yields  about  1'75  per  cent  of  peptone,  a  sufficient  amount  for 
clinical  purposes.     Somatose  is  a  grey  powder,  made  from  meat, 
flolable  in  water  and  almost  devoid  of  taste  and  smell.     A  milk 
•omatose  is  made  from  nulk,  with  the  addition  of    5  per  cent 
tAiuiio  acid ;    dose  one   to   four  drachms   daily.     Apart   from 
the  liability  to  cause  diarrhcea,  the  possible  weakening  of  the 
digestlTie  functions  from  disuse,  and  the  cost,  these  foods  are 
anneoeasary.     If  simple  proteins,  such  as  whitei  of  egg.  dried 
CsBBein  foods,  fresh  meat  or  dried  meat  powders  cannot  be  digested. 
Bthea  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  various  forms  of   predigested 
foods  which  can  be  made  at  home  from  fresh    food-stuffs,  by 
aid  of  peptonizing  powders  and  pancreatic  extracts. 
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D.  Med  mmi  powtel  oui  be  made  at  home  by  miBoiqi 
oold  boQed  beef,  dfjing  it  thoroughly  in  a  slow  onen,  andgriBdiBK 
it  up  in  a  ooflee-mill.    Or  it  can  be  bought  in  the  torm  of  Ueitoi, 
Brand's  Nutrient  Powder,  or  a  powder  made  hy  ITOall  of  Loadfls, 
containing  18  per  cent  of   moisture  and  flavonzed  with  Mlt 
and  pepper.    The  composition  of  Meaiox  is :   water,  (M) ;  pie- 
teins,  78*8 ;  fat,  12*1 ;  eztraotiyes,  7*7 ;  salts,  2-0.   It  is  a  powdend 
beef,  without  preservatives.    Meat  powden  oan  be  added  to- 
other foods.    Egg  albumin  is  usually  better.    Dried 
foods  ace  cheaper  and  purin-firee.    Powdered  pulses  an  lish 
in  protein. 

if  eol  loMngtBt  beef  tea  tabloids,  and  oomlnnations  of 
extracts  with  other  food-stufEs  are  to  be  absolutely  oondequied. 
Such  loienges  and  tabloids  are  quite  innutzitious  and  aze  jaO" 
ticaUy  concentrated  salts  and  extractives. 

(8)  Mb,  foodf  are  not  plentiful.    MarvU  is  a  dried 
powder,  made  in  Greenock  N.B.  from  white  fish,  and 
protein. 

(8)  VagitiUi  FtoMn  is  sold  in  the  form   of  AUmmtt  ^^ 
colouriess,   odourless,   tasteless,   fairiy   soluble   powder,  fnw. 
the  protein  of  wheat ;  oras</lleiiroiMl,ayeIlowi8h-l»ow&powdB, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  containing  80-90  per  cent  of  protoa* 
l/tg^mim^  or  vegetable  casein,  is  made  from  polaes ;    Ptmdom, 
f^>m  rapif  wed ;  and  BoibonU  from  cereals.    Boborat  contaiBa 
SS  per  oent   plantoee,  is  tastdess,  the  most  aolnUe  and  tlis 
b««t«    Marmite»  Fslona  and  Nutioa  havei^ already  been  leieped 
to. 

(4)  IV>|ftiMi  is  derived  from  HMfowgBliAle  anl  mumaX  foot* 
<'W%  (hvn  fish  and  cheap  wgetables.  It  k  not  very  aofaible 
and  ha*  a  nilli«r  saadr  taste.  Tpgos  is  a  compownil  of  oHeaoe 
t^  Nwl  and  vegHableft.  containing  water  13^  extraetires  4t-^ 
iIWn'  and  TVfpMabl^  matter  7<$  (Hutchison). 

V«  FM  IqqAl— ^nbMatntw  for  cod-liver  ofl  are  sold :  e^. 
?V)itl>«^ (>»; :  iVi*wi ^SmU  Oft} witli« per MBtdeie acid;  X^nM» 
«>lix>^  oil  vriiK  <i  p«r  <««it  oke^  *eid :  and  vartwat  eod-iiwr  oil 
<«iixtlMv>«i^  vvnt«UMi^  0B»  or  moee  of  tbe  MasonHBAa,  ■nwils^, 
alk^.  $)yvNmn.  and  maSx  extract.  flsacnartlL  i^JiBsa  is  » 
in;\i>;kt>»  of  Maulwded  Uxd.  |^'  fiaaoR^s  asid  efl  «l 
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^m>etrolevm  Emulsions  are  also  sold.  They  merely  act  as  lubricants, 
Pfor  petroleum  is  a  hydrocarbon,  not  a  fat,  and  is  not  absorbed. 
A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  various  proprietary  foods 
that  some  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  pure  foods, 
hile  others  are  combinations  of  fat  and  protein,  fat  and  carbo- 
ydrate,  protein  and  carbo-hydrate,  or  all  three  constituents. 

VL    Oombination   foods.  —  Pcmmican   is   a   good    instance 

of  (at  and  protein  in  combination.     It  is  the  dried  product  of 

the  best  beef  and  fat,  50  parts  of  the  former  to  40  of  the  latter, 

tad  i*  most  nutritious.    Everton  Toffee  is  a  fat  and  carbo-hydrate 

food.  80,  too,  is  Chocolate,  containing  fat  20,  and  carbo-hydrate 

60  per  cent,   but  it  is   hardly  a  proprietary  food.      Cremalto 

V  &  mixture  of  Devonshire  cream  and  malt.     Virol  is  made 

(nm  malt  extract,  marrow  fat,  yolk  of  egg  and  lemon  juice. 

Its  composition  is  stated  to   be  :    fat  20,  malt   extract  60   per 

ctnt.    Virvis  is  much  the  same. 

MosteUe  Grape  Juice  la  the  pure  fruit  of  the  grape,  preserved 

liT  paiit«urisation  before  the  least  fermentation  can  take  place. 

It  contains  no  alcohol,  and  its  acidity,  reckoned  as  tartaric  acid, 

,i  W(K)'68   per  cent.     The   sugar  amounts   to   about   25  per 

Mi  Diluted,  it  forms  a  wholesome  non-alcoholic  drink.     It 

Iii  verj*  useful  for  marasmic  and  ill-nourished  infants  and  seems 
l9  poaM8  valuable  antiscorbutic  properties.  It  can  replace 
frwh  fruit  and  is  moderate  in  price  {Is.  to  Is.  9d.  per  bottle). 
The  greater  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  individual  of 
the  composition  of  natural  and  proprietary  foods,  and  of  the 
Ttriotu  means  of  modification  by  simple  home  methods,  the- 
!•■  will  be  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  manufactured 
Mtide,  and  the  better  will  be  the  results  of  his  dietetic  treat- 
OKBt.  Although  unnecessary,  it  must  nevertheless  be  clearly 
realized  that  such  foods  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value. 
h  a  equally  important  to  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pontkn  is  easeDtial  to  the  proper  utilization  of  any  proprietary 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  INVALID'S  DIETARY 
By  EDMTTin)  Catttlet,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

Anxmm  water. — Take  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg  and  cut  it 
in  numerous  directions  with  scissors.  Shake  it  up  in  a  flask  with 
ft  pinch  of  salt  and  six  ounces  of  pure  cold  water.  Strain  through 
mmliQ.  Awuming  that  the  white  of  one  egg  weighs  an  ounce, 
Uie  albomin  water  will  contain  rather  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
protein.  It  is  chiefly  useful  for  infants,  for  vomiting,  and  as  a 
weak,  eafflly  digestible  protein  food.  It  can  be  made  with  thin 
bvley  water  and  cream  or  sugar  added. 

Anowzoot  groeL — Rub  up  two  teaspoonfuls  of  arrowroot 
^  a  little  cold  water  into  a  smooth  paste  and  pour  on  it,  while 
Btining,  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  It  may  be  boiled  for  three 
ounutes  to  make  it  more  digestible.  If  a  protein  and  starchy 
P^  is  desired,  make  it  with  plasmon  or  protene  arrowroot. 
^  arrowroot  is  made  with  boiling  milk  instead  of  water. 
Sugar,  nutmeg,  or  other  spices  can  be  used  for  flavouring,  and 
brandy  added,  if  necessary. 

Bwley  water. — (l)  Thin. — Put  a  teaspoonful  of  prepared  or 
pearl  barley,  previously  washed  in  clean  cold  water,  into  a  jug 
and  pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  add  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Stand  it  by  the  fire  for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally,  and 
iben  strain  through  fine  muslin.  Similar  thin  cereal  decoctions 
can  be  made  from  rice,  arrowroot  or  oatmeal. 

(2)  Thick. — Put  a  heaped  tablespoonf  ul  of  washed,  prepared  or 
pearl  barley  into  a  clean  saucepan  and  add  a  quart  of  water  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Boil  slowly  until  it  has  evaporated  down  to  about 
two-thirds  of  a  quart,  and  strain.  It  can  be  flavoured  as  desired, 
rhe  addition  of  a  little  lemon  peel,  while  boiling,  is  best. 

Beef  juice  (l). — Cut  up  some  rump  steak  or  undercut  of  the 
irloin  of  beef  into  pieces  which  will  fit  into  a  lemon  squeezer. 
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y:  ise  d  oroper  meat  preas.  Broil  the  meat  rapidly 
-i-r-z?  i  -^-  zr?  '?r  m  a  ^lymit  pan.  on  both  aides,  to  keep  in  the 
*::::?.  .'  rrsmr  "rpreaa  cne  juice,  with  alow  pressure.  Season 
~~^  -*»iu  -::u  .  Toer  "*?ndiinenSB  if  necessaij,  and  give  it  warm, 
.  1    .-^•.•oTEu  ^iiaft  ur  szxxed  with  otbnr  foods. 

-  .'7  -^r  iianv  -.T  :>cnipe  with  a  fork  or  meat  scraper,  to 

-auu?    -r^  •  vmawitno  cxaane«  lean  beef  and  put  it  in  a  jar  or 

.:j,  ' .  -.IS.  3  .  LOCO.  •-•£  ma£  and  enoagh  cold  water  to  cover  it.     Allow 

•  -<~uaiu.  -.T>ttL  .ur  CO  aix  houTs  and  then  squeeze  well  through 

M^«r    ..  •- iin      't  say  be  giren  alone  or  mixed  with  other 

'U.S.   ~  uja  •.••:  .^.'lU.  ?uc  HOC  hot.     It  should  be  warmed  by  heating 

:^    r-saM  ^  .'.>t  '▼afer.    The  main  dzawbaok  to  this  mode  of 

>-f«^ia«>^-u.    >  :^e  iability  to  decomposition,  especially  in   hot 


r>  ckrafw  ^  piece  of  raw  lean  rump  steak  or  sirioin 

ii«MM  sciaper  until  as  much  as  possible  of  the  mus- 

*  .«wi  '.ocauwd,  separated  from  the  tendinous 

^«A       ip  .a  a  siortar  into  a  pulp  and  then  rub  it 

>^  >«w«.     Somiun  with  salt  and  pepper.    It  may  be 

.ku.«»  _i  %:o«M>  oi  one  ceaspoonful  three  times  a  day, 

. ^  k  «««r  lUiu  .*  wiuck  oream.     Older  patients  can  take 

u    .  TSteMWKJMik  ?t  FuUed  up  into  small  rissoles  and 

-^        ■   -i^    -rrv  ".ijr-irious  protein  food.     Like 

-<^'ov>     T   -r^^.  ■.  .;    emi:  liable  to  decomposition 

^     iir    X'-ui'i  of  lean  beef  and  add 

..:    -cs-ri-   .lid  :e2  drops  of  dilute  hydn?- 

-. '.   .  *v    f  'iirve  hours,  with  occasional 

rti    J   r'v«?riry  minutes.     Do   not 

.-.»::    .'cr':  as  daely  as  possible 

•.,    ..    :    ■   >i:m1I  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

-■r  ■'::'.-.  ;:  'Tater  at  I7«>-  F.  in  an 

-     ■  ■    .::    \:  jiT  '■?}'  the  tire,  stirrini:  a: 

•    .^  ■     ■■..:>;.•::    :ak:ng  oare  to  squerjie 

•       ^r-  ..-   -.ill  Ve  made  fn.^m  anv  kin-.: 
■  '  ■'  -:'-  ■''.  v;:k:.  niiuced.  to  the  pLn:  .f 


■^=*-.-.. .«. 
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water.     It  should  be  stood  by  the  fire  for  four  or  five  hours  and 

then  cooked  slowly  over  the  fire,  until  it  has  evaporated  down  to 

half  a  pint.    Cool,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain.     It   contains 

about  one  per  cent  of  protein.     Vegetables  can  be  added  with 

advantage.     All  broths  can  be  thickened  by  the  addition  of  a 

farinaceous  food,  a  dried  casein  preparation,  or  a  meat  powder. 

Clear  soup. — Cut  a  shin  of  beef  into  small  pieces  and  put  it  in  a 

saucepan  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it.    As  soon  as  it  boils, 

akim  it,  and  add  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  turnip,  carrot,   celery, 

Bait  and  pepper.    Add  more  water  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  three 

hours.     Strain  and  stand  it  on  one  side  until  the  next  day.     Skim 

off  all  fat,  add  browning  to  taste,  and  heat  it  again.     Beat  up 

two  eggs  to  a  froth  and  put  them  into  the  soup  with  a  whisk. 

Boil  gently  for  ten  minutes  and  strain  through  a  cloth. 

Caudle. — Beat  up  an  egg  to  a  froth,  add  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
half  a  pint  of  gruel.     Flavour  with  lemon  peel,  nutmeg  and  sugar. 

Cornflour  mould.— Put  one  pint  of  milk,  or  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water,  into  a  clean  milk  saucepan  or  enamelled  pan,  and 
bring  it  to  a  boil ;  add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cornflour  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  cold  water  and  stir  it 
into  the  milk,  when  nearly  boiling.  Boil  gently  for  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  Other  cereal  moulds  can  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 
EgK-DOg. — Scald  some  new  milk  by  putting  it  in  a  jug  into 
a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Beat  up  a 
fresh  egg  with  a  fork  in  a  tumbler  with  some  white  sugar.  Add 
adeseertepoonful  of  brandy  and  fill  up  the  tumbler  with  the  scalded 
milk  when  cold. 

Egg  and  brandy. — Rub  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  one 
tableepoonful  of  white  sugar,  four  of  brandy  and  eight  of  cinna- 
mon water.  Dose  :  one  teaspoonful  to  one  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 

Fraxikland's  artificial  human  milk. — Allow  one-third  of  a  pint 
of  cows*  milk  to  stand  for  twelve  hours ;  remove  the  cream  and 
mix  it  with  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  fresh  milk.  Add  to  the  milk, 
from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  a  small  piece  of  rennet  or 
alittte  liquid  rennet,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  until  fully  curdled, 
naaally  in  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Break  up  the  curd 
thoroughly  and  separate  the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly 
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bvavght  to  a  boS  to  destmj  the  retmet  ferment.    Strain  throug!i 
sod  «iiii  1 10  graijis  of  miJk  ftugar.    Mix  this  with  the 
twf^-tisiids  ai  th«  DiJik  to  which  the  cre&m  was  added. 
GdltilL.— ^>ak  i^  piece  of  plate  gelatin,  two  inches  square,  in 
eokl  wsMr  for  tbstm  hann  aiid  then  di^otve  it,  with  fltiiring, 

mt^.    It  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.     One 
be  added  to  the  milk  for  a  baby^g  feed 
Bft  pnfMm  tb»  totmatum  oi  laige  cordB. 

desk.. — iNnir  a  pint  of  boUing  water  on  to  a  large 

a£  oaitt  ai  ttirtar,  a  little  sugar  and  some  lemon 

oald.     It  is  cooling  and  diuretic . 

i  fBC  oi  milk  to  a  tamperature  at  which  it 

o«s  jwi  b»  osarfHiBHf  tiff^  and  add,  with  gentle  stirring,  one 

taft  tito  SBiVHaiMaftaf  HHOat,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  wine  of  pepaln 

oft  iMpMk     Let  it  stand  until  firmly  curdled  and 

U  or  stowed  fruits.     It  can  be 

or  two  eggs  before  ctirdling. 

ofi  a  lemon  thinly  and  out  the 

>  a  jug  with  one  ounoe  of  white 

wvter.     CoTer  the  jug  clofielj 


on  the  rind  of  the  lemon, 
««t  tfe  jviea.  Add  one-half  to  three- 
,  imA  «r  aerated  water. 

Ittsonade  with  cold  water  as  in 
IE  a  teaa|Kx>nful  of  bicarbonate 


^  ift  haH  msA  flq« 
tv«^krtik»  gi  a  pOM  of 

1 31  Bfltervweing.- 
Ilie  ^^^'^jod  mediod  and 
of  aoda  or  potaeh. 

Titnfwwj  t6k — Add  to  a  plHl  «l  wtater  two  tablespoonfiilB  of 
Uneeed,  a  quarter  of  an  otuM*  al  bniaDd  Hqvorioe  root  or  a  |Neee 
of  liquorice  as  big  aa  a  filbert,  aod  avgar  eandj  to  taste.  Boil  for 
half  an  hour  and  strain. 

Oitaitl  greeL — Made  like  annywiooi  grael ;   q.y. 

OfttnMftl  pocridfo. — ^Add  hatf  a  teaspoonfol  of  salt  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  in  a  sauo^>an  and  sprinkle  in  three  or  four  ounoes 
of  oatmeaI>  until  sufficiently  thick,  keeping  it  constantly  stirred 
with  a  porridge  stick.  Boil  gently  for  fifteen  minutes ;  add  a 
little  more  watwr  and  boil  for  another  five  minutes.  Serve  with 
salt,  milk,  cream,  sugar,  golden  83rmp,  maple  syrup,  etc. 
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Oatmeal  water. — Made  like  barley  water,  q.v.  ;  or  put  a  large 
tabkepoonful  of  oatmeal  porridge  into  a  quart  of  cold  water  and 
heat,  with  constant  stirring,  to  boiling  point ;  strain. 

Psptonized  meat. — Add  four  ounces  of  minced  meat  to  half 

*  pint  of  water  and  gradually  bring  to  a  boil.     Then  add  half  a 

pint  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  about  140" 

F. ,  and  add  thirty  grains  of  zymine  and  twenty  of  bicarbonate 

of   soda.     The  latter  need  not  be  added  if   Fairchild's  zymine 

powders  are  used.     Keep  warm  for  three  hours  and  the  meat  will 

l>^  peptonized. 

Raw  meat  emnlsion. — Take  two  ounces  of  beef  pulp,  half 
a-KiB  ounce  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  half  a  bitter  almond,  and 
N*>lf  an  ounce  of  white  sugar.     Pound  them  up  in  a  mortar  and 
d  enough  water  to  make  an  emulsion. 
Sice  pudding. — Cover  the  bottom  of  a  dish  with  clean  rice, 
ly  fill  with  milk,  and  add  sugar  ;  put  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  three 
tmoure  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 
^B^^Rioe  and  egg  padding. — Take  three  ounces  of  rice  and  swell  it 
^^^H|kr  in  one  pint  of  new  milk.     Let  it  cool,  and  stir  well  into 
^^r^(^  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
>^oiJc8  of  three  eggs  and  some  grated  lemon  peel.     Pour  into  a 
'••'•il-buttered  dish  and  put  on  the  top  the  whites  of  the  three 
^818«,  beaten  up  \iith  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar. 
^*ke  for  twenty  minutes,  until  lightly  browned. 
fii08  water. — Made  like  barley  water,  q.v, 
Tiotft  water. — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  to  two  or  three 
■^ieee  of  well  toasted  bread.     Let  it  stand  until  cool ;    strain. 

Treacle  posset. — Add  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  to  two  or  three 

^bieepoonfuls  of  treacle  or  golden  syrup.     Boil  well  and  strain. 

"Whey. — Curdle  milk  as  in  the  making  of  junket  and  allow  the 

•tt^  to  stand  until  by  contraction  it  squeezes  out  the  whey.    Or 

^r^emk  op  the  curd  with  a  fork  and  strain.     Or,  in  addition, 

»<l'u««ie  the  curd  finally  through  muslin  or  a  coarse  cheese  cloth. 

Wine  whey. — Add  two  ounces  of  best  cooking  sherry  to  half 

%  ptni  of  boiling  milk,  without  stirring,  and  continue  the  heating 

ttniil  the  milk  again  boils  up.     Remove  from  the  fire,   stand  it 

tor  tliree  minutes  and  strain. 
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faflnenee  of  the  white  man,  was,  and  is,  essentially  spasmodic, 
and  connected  for  the  most  part  with  special  festivals  or  cere- 
monials, for  each  of  which  the  alcohol  must  be  specially  brewed. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point  because  alcohol  could 

not  have  exerted  any  marked  racial  effect  on  man  until  he  had 

the  opportunity  of  becoming  not  merely  occasionally,  but  con- 

luously,  drunk. 

The  racial  effects  o!  inebriety, — Before  discussing  the  racial 

effects   of   inebriety,   that  is    to   say,  before    asking   how    far 

<iruDkenne8s  in  the  parents  influences  the  offspring — a  subject 

of  great  importance,  and  one  regarding  which  much  misappre- 

ihension  prevails — it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  facts  of 

^^»eredity.     It  has  long  been  known  that  inebriety  runs  in  families, 

■*^d  that  the  children  of  drunkards  are  often  degenerate,  displaying 

*^   tendency  to  drunkenness,  epilepsy,  and  other    neuroses,  even 

*^    they  are  not  actually  imbecile.     Medical  men,  noting  these 

'«ct»,  have  too  readily  attributed  this  degeneracy  to  the  parental 

^^JUnkenness,  overlooking  the  possibility  that  the  latter  might 

itself  be  the  result  of  inborn  defect  in  nervous  organization. 

We  now  know,  however,  that  acquired  characters,  i.e.  char- 

Actm  impressed  upon  the  soma  by  environmental  influences, 

»««  not  inheritable.    No  matter  how  profoundly  the  parental 

^ft  tiaBQM  are  injured  by  drink,  the  effects  cannot  be  transmitted 

^m  to   the  offspring.     So  much  might  be  postulated  d  priori.    How, 

'   for    instance,  is   it  possible  for   a  nervous  system   which  has 

luadergone  alcoholic  degeneration  so  to  influence  the  reproductive 

elements  that  these  latter  shaU  give  rise  to  a  nervous  system 

preaeotang  the  same  degenerative  tendencies  ?     No  doubt  chronic 

iraokenneas  in  the  pregnant  woman  may  produce  specific  effects 

on  the  tiaaueB  of  her  child,  but  in  such  a  case  we  have  to  do,  not 

with  the  hereditary  effects  of  parental  drunkenness,  but  with  an 

al^oohoUred   fcetus,  and  to   reason    otherwise  is  to  confuse  the 


Xkis  position  may  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  mechan- 
*8>  of  heredity.  That  heredity  depends  upon  the  continuity  of 
^he  germ  plasm  may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;    we  may  even  go 

tber  than  this  and  assume  with  Beard — for  convenience  of 
'iUtratioD,  at  all  events— that  there  is  an  actual  continuity 
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of  germ  cells.  According  to  this  observer  the  zygote,  or  cell  formed 
by  the  union  of  germ  and  sperm,  divides  and  subdivides  until  a 
colony  of  several  hundreds  of  cells  is  produced.  This  cell  colony, 
however,  is  not  the  embryo.  The  latter  is  formed  from  one  special 
cell  belonging  to  the  colony  :  the  cell  signalled  out  for  this  dis- 
tinction itself  multiplies  by  division,  like  the  zygote,  and  in  this 
way  forms  the  soma  of  the  new  being,  while  the  remaining  cells 
of  the  colony  are  enclosed  by  the  soma  of  which  they  constitute 
the  reproductive  cells.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  cells 
are  thus  sister-cells  of  the  primitive  cell  whence  the  new 
being  is  derived,  a  fact  which  explains  how  it  is  that  they  share 
the  same  hereditary  tendencies. 

This  view,  which  we  have  httle  doubt  is  essentially  correct* 
renders  the  mechanism  of  the  hereditary  process — so  far  at  least 
as  its  broader  features  are  concerned — perfectly  intelligible. 
From  it  we  see  that,  inasmuch  as  the  soma  merely  houses  and 
nourishes  the' 'reproductive  cells,  impressions  made  upon 
soma  cannot  possibly  be  inherited. 

It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  constant  soakage  of  the 
reproductive  elements  in  an  alcoholized  plasma  necessarily 
injures  them,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  normal  development 
of  the  new  being  arising  from  them.  It  must  suffice  here  to  point 
out  that  all^th©  evidence  bearing  upon  the  matter  tends  to  show 
that  germ  and  sperm  are  phenomenally  resistant  to  outside  la- 
fluences,  nocuous  or  otherwise :  their  chromosomes,  i.e.  thoM 
nuclear  elements  which  are  the  bearers  of  hereditary  tendencies, 
are  singularly  stable  in  constitution.  And,  indeed,  this  strong 
resisting  power  of  sperm  and  germ  might  have  been  postulated  ■ 
(i  jyriori.  No  one  can  pass  through  life  with  a  constantly  normal 
plasma  ;  every  passing  illness  tends  to  afiFect  that  fluid  injuri- 
ously, and  were  the  reproductive  cells  readily  injured  by  nocuous 
plasma,  the  effects  accumulating  from  generation  to  generation 
would  soon  result  in  racial  extinction.  The  same  result  woold 
follow  were  injurious  somatic  impresses  (acquired  characters) 
inherited.  From  birth  onwards  the  tissues  are  constantly  under. 
going  disorganization,  microscopic  and  macroscopic,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  operation  upon  them  of  nocuous  agencies,  and  in 
this  way  they  may  at  quite  an  eariy  period  of  life  be  abundantly 
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scarred  ;  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  were  these  effects  inherited 
they  would  in  a  few  generations  accumulate  to  a  degree  incompat- 
ible with  life.  Their  non-inheritability  enables  each  individual 
to  start  life  with  a  more  or  less  clean  chart,  and  is  thus  a  primal 
«6eential  to  biological  evolution.  To  Dr.  Archdall  Reid  belongs 
the  credit  of  enunciating  this  important  truth. 

These  oonsideratioas  must  influence  our  views  not  merely 
of  the  degeneration  produced  by  unmistakable  drunkenness, 
but  also  of  the  evil  effects  of  lesser  degrees  of  intemperance, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  number  of  people 
who  are  accounted  strictly  temperate  consume  more  alcohol 
than  is  good  for  them.  Such  reflections  make  it  evident  that 
were  the  acquired  effects  of  alcohol  inherited,  all  civilized 
communities  would  long  since  have  become  extinct. 

While  therefore  chronic  alcoholism  produces  profound  indi- 
Tidual  deterioration,  it  does  not  cause  racial  deterioration.  It 
does,  however,  produce  a  racial  effect,  but  this,  far  from  being 
an  injurious  one  as  some,  and  among  them  Dr.  Ford  Robertson, 
assume,  is,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial,  for  drunkenness,  tending 
as  it  does  to  fasten  upon  congenital  degenerates,  hastens  their 
elimination  ;  and  this  from  a  racial  point  of  view  is  an  advantage. 
In  short,  those  lacking  in  moral  grit  or  unmistakably  degenerate, 
tend  by  means  of  alcohol  to  be  eliminated  more  speedily  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 

Not  only  does  alcohol,  with  cruel  kindness,  perform  a  service 
in  purging  the  race  of  its  undesirables,  but  it  produces,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Archdall  Reid,  "  an  evolution  against  itself." 
By  the  eUmination  of  those  who  are  least  capable  of  resisting 
alcohol  the  race  is  becoming  increasingly  resistant  to  alcohol. 
This  resistance  is  of  twofold  nature  :  (a)  physical,  and  (6)  psychical. 
(n)  People  differ  in  the  resistance  which  their  tissues,  notably 
those  of  the  nervous  system,  offer  to  alcohol.  In  some,  for 
example,  the  brain  is  very  easily  affected  by  it,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  many  cases  of  insanity  which  are  attributed  to  alcohol 
there  has  been  no  alcoholic  excess  as  judged  by  the  ordinary 
•tandard.  Members  of  this  class  tend  to  be  weeded  out  by  means 
of  alcohol.  (6)  Those  who  are  highly  susceptible  to  what  we 
may  call  the  charm  of  alcohol  run  much  greater  risk  of  inebriety 
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The  fact   that  the  degeneration   caused  by  alcohol  is  not 
inherited ; 

The  fact  that  civilized  peoples  tend  to  become  racially  re- 
sistaat  to  alcohol ; 

The  impoasibility  of  banishing  alcohol  from  the  world,  or  of 
effectually  protecting  the  bom  drinker  from  the  poison  which  is 
his  doom  ; 
1  And,  above  all, 

B       The  responsibility  placed  upon  the  medical  man  of  prevent- 
ing, as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  propagation  of  congenital  inebriates. 
K      Tlie  physiology   o!  chemical   stimulation. — We  may  now 
Honoh  upon  a  different  aspect  of  the  drink  problem.     How  are 
Hpre  to  account  for  the  deep-rooted  and  widespread  love  of  alcohol 
sl^wn  by  mankind  ?     One  fact  stands  out  prominently  in  this 
ooonexion,  namely,  that  man  all  the  world  over  displays  an  in- 
stanctive  liking  for  stimulating  substances  generally.      This  is 
•iiown  by  such  practices   as   betel  chewing   in   the   East  and 
pttclieree  chewing  among  the  Australians. 

Can  we  bring  this  love  of  things  stimulating  into  line  with 
•ay  physiological  principle  ?     We  would  suggest  that  the  blood 
Qoimaliy  contains  materials  having  an  action  on  the  nervous 
■jvtem  not  unlike  that  of  alcohol  and  kindred  substances.     We 
now  know  that  this  remarkable  fiuid — the  most  subtly  complex 
tnaature — contains,  besides  nutrient  materials  and  useless  waste- 
{ffodocts,  substances  (hormones)  whose  special  purpose  it  is  to 
j^olate  function.     Our  knowledge  of  their  action  on  the  nervous 
is  at  present  limited,  but  it  may  well  be  that  they  play 
a  much  larger  part  in  this  direction  than  has  hitherto  been  sus- 
pected.   It  is  probable  that  some  hormones  exercise  a  sedative, 
o(2>en  a  tonic,  and  others,  again,  a  stimulating,  or  even  slightly 
iDtozicating,  effect  upon  the  brain,  much  in  the  same  way  as  do 
morphia,  strychnine,  and  alcohol,  and  that  the  sense  of  exuberant 
well<being  sometimes  experienced  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
eofflbioed  action  of  such  substances,  just  as  the  opposite  con- 
(fiticMi  of  lassitude  and  depression  may  be  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  others  having  a  contrary  effect.     We  may,  in 
short,  think  of  the  brain  as  an  instrument  played  upon  by  a  num- 
ber d  chemical  agencies  which  may  be  roughly  grouped  into 
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stimulants  and  depressants,  i.e.  those  which  canae  a 
well-being  and  those  which  cause  malaise,  and  we  may  oonoem 
of  this  mind-instrument  as  yielding  harmonies  joyous  or  ad 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  group  of  agencies  strilm  tte 
tune. 

Now,  given  that  the  blood  normally  contains  mildly  sedative, 
tonic,  and  stimulating  substances,  and  that  the  sense  of  exnboiiit 
well-being  and  joyous  emotion  is  largely  due  to  them»  is  it  any 
wonder  that  man,  haTing  discovered  an  essence  capable  of  ^o- 
dooing  similar  effects,  should,  all  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  nns, 
fly  to  it  with  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the  moth  rushing  into  the 
destroying  flame  ? 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood  here.    We  are  very  far  fscfloa 
arguing  that,  because  the  tissue  fluids  normally  contain  sub' 
stances  which  engender  feelings  of  health  and  happiness,  00^ 
therefore  stands  in  need  of  artificial  stimulants.    The  noiiA^ 
nerve  stimulants  are  of  such  nature  and  present  in  such  pT€f 
portions,  as  to  promote  rather  than  to  injure  health,  wher^'^ 
alcoholic  drinks,  even  when  taken  in  moderation,  are  apt  to   ^^ 
harmful,  and  are  but  too  often  imbibed  in  quantities  which  j^^ 
unmistakably  poisonous.    It  is  even  possible  that  an  ezcefl» 
the  normal  blood  stimulants  would  be  injurious.    We  have  men^^ 
sought  to  offer  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  all  but  univer^^ 
liking  of  men  for  artificial  stimuli  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Here  we  are  tempted  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  impu-'-^ 
sive  craving  for  alcohol  sometimes  observed  in  the  congenitx*''^ 
neurotic  may  not  possibly  be  due  to  the  deficiency  in  the  bloo^^ 
of  its  normal  proportion  of  stimulants.  That  dypsomania  shoT^^ 
ing  itself  in  paroxysmal  craving  for  alcohol  owns  such  a  patho^ 
logy  seems  not  unlikely.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  feel  assured  thar^ 
the  nervous  diathesis  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  composi'^ 
tion  of  the  blood — that  an  individual  is  nervously  disposec^ 
because  his  blood  makes  him  so. 

Is  alC(Aol  a  food  P — The  question  whether  alcohol  is  a  food 
has  been  much  debated.  Like  sugar,  to  which  it  is  chemically 
allied,  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  energy  by  its  oxidation ;  the 
alcohol  in  a  pint  of  Guiness'  stout,  for  instance,  is  equivalent 
to  230  calories.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  alcohol  under- 
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goes  oxidation  in  the  tissues  :  taken  in  moderate  qaantities 
the  whole  of  it  suffers  oxidation,  though  taken  in  larger,  some, 
no  doubt,  escapes  unoxidized  with  the  breath  and  the  urine.  It 
\i  therefore  evident  that  ingested  alcohol  furnishes  some  energy 
to  the  organism.  Whether  this  energy  is  manifested  entirely  as 
beat,  or  whether  some  of  it  may,  like  that  evoked  by  sugar,  be 
oonrerted  by  the  musolee  into  "  work,"  we  do  not  know.  But 
in  deciding  the  question  whether  alcohol  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
food,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  actual  amount  of  energy 
yielded  by  permissible  doses  of  alcohol  is  very  small — no  more 
thtn  can  be  furnished  by  a  quite  insignificant  amount  of  starch, 
Kugar,  or  fat ;  farther,  that  alcohol  promotes  the  dissipation  of 
httt  from  the  body,  a  loss  which  must  be  set  against  the  heat 
gain  resulting  from  its  oxidation  ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is 
stUeooe  to  show  that  even  if  alcohol  is  capable  of  furnishing 
a  sport  of  energy  for  muscular  work,  ita  administration  far  from 
enhancing  the  capacity  of  the  muscles  for  sustained  activity 
^•iidB,  in  point  of  fact,  to  lower  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  con- 
vunpiion  of  alcohol  promotes  fat  formation,  and  diminishes  the 
*awunt  of  food  needful  to  sustain  the  body  weight.  Thus  it  will 
often  be  found  that  when  a  person  accustomed  to  alcohol  sud- 
^nly  leaves  it  off,  he  eats  more.  Naturally,  malt  liquors  are 
^^dtteniog  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  saccharides  they  contain, 
but  gpirits  may  sometimes  be  observed  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Ve  have  seen  an  abstainer  rapidly  increase  in  weight  after  adding 
to  hifi  dietary  a  daily  allowance  of  two  glasses  of  whisky.  It  is 
ptobable,  however,  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  in  physiological 
<!llVlttties  its  influence  in  augmenting  body  weight  or  in  curtailing 
^  nMdfal  amount  of  starch,  sugar,  fat,  or  protein,  is  very 

To  som  up  :    the  consumption  of  alcohol  leads  to  an  increase 
^  the  production  of  heat,  which,  however,  is  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding, or  even  greater,  heat  lose;  it  may  possibly  furnish  energy 
loroniecnlar  contraction,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  diminishes  the 
•ipacity  for  sustained  muscular  work  ;    it  promotes  the  laying- 
of  fat,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  food  needful  to  sustain 
bodjr  we^ht,  but  when  taken  in  physiological  quantities  its 
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Tbere  t»  jet  one  odier  ooonderstion.  It  has  to  be  remem- 
bered tlMt  afeobol  difieim  fcon  all  other  foods  in  the  rapidity 
witfc  vliich  it  is  ahautbed,  in  that  H  undergoes  immediate 
abaofptioo  withoat  reqnxzing  anj  preliminary  digestion. 

laAMBn  OB  matftbofiHB. — ^Aleohol  has  a  strong  affini^  for 
OKjgen,  and  eofMeqo»itlj  its  ingestion  checks  the  process  of  oxi- 
dation within  the  body,  either  of  the  food-stuffs  before  they  hare 
beeo  bnilt  up  into  protoplasm,  or  of  the  protoplasm  itself.  It 
is  pcobably  laigely  on  this  account  that  it  promotes  the  lay- 
ing-mn  of  fat  and  when  taken  in  excess  leads  to  widespread 
fatty  degeneration.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  respect 
alcohol  acts  like  some  other  vegetable  poisons,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  certain  of  the  diphtheritic  toxins,  which  also,  curiouflly, 
further  resemble  alcohol  in  their  tendency  to  set  up  neuritis. 
The  fatty  degeneration  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  perhaps  most 
characteristically  seen  in  the  liver  and  the  heart.  The  fatty 
heart  of  chronic  alcoholism  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wynn  Wescott, 
the  well-known  coroner,  the  most  common  cause  of  sudden 
death. 

Action  on  the  digestive  system, — Experiments  show  that  al- 
cohol retards  digestion  in  vitro,  but  we  cannot  conclude  from 
this  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  it  has  a  similar  effect  in  the 
living  stomach  :  in  this  case  we  have  to  take  into  account  not 
only  its  influence  on  ferment  action,  but  also  on  secretion  and 
on  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  We  can,  indeed,  only  judge 
of  its  action  on  digestion  by  experience,  and  experience  shows 
that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  a  sound  alcohoUc  beverage  taken  in 
moderation  does  not  appreciably  injure  digestion,  while  in  the 
feeble  and  delicate  it  may  promote  the  process,  both  by  its 
psychic  effect  and  by  its  moce  direct  action  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane. 

But  whatever  view  be  held  as  to  the  effect  on  digestion  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  a  sound  alcoholic  drink,  it  is  certain  that 
when  taken  immoderately,  or  in  impure  forms,  alcohol  upsetsi 
digestion  and  leads  in  course  of  time  to  degenerative  chan^M 
in  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  tract.     Most  conspicuous  among 
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these  is  catarrh  of  the  mucoua  Iming.  This  leads  to  an  ezoes- 
8ive  outpouring  of  mucus  and  to  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the 
epithelium,  with  concomitant  fibrosis. 

The  mucus  being  thus  in  excess  and  the  digestive  juices  at 
the  same  time  deficient,  not  only  is  normal  digestion  interfered 
with,  but  the  development  of  saprophytic  organisms  is  favoured  : 
the  alimentary  tract  in  consequence  becomes  a  veritable  labora- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  poisons  which,  rushing  the  defences 
provided  by  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  and  the  Liver,  gain 
entrance  into  the  blood,  and  thus  set  up  a  condition  of  "  indiges- 
tion toxaemia,"  as  we  may  term  it.  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  contends 
that  it  is  to  this  secondary  toxaemia,  rather  than  to  the  alcohol 
itself,  that  the  degenerative  changes  of  chronic  alcoholism  are 
mainly  due. 

That  the  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  alimentary  tract 
may  cause  widespread  tissue-degradation  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Now  the  more  perfect  the  digestion  in  stomach  and  bowel,  but 
especially  in  the  latter,  the  less  is  the  tendency  to  indigestion 
toxaemia  and  to  the  consequent  degeneration  of  the  tissues 
at  large ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  centenarians 
generally  give  a  history  of  sound  digestion.  Metchnicoff  has 
suggested  that  the  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  large  bowel 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  senility.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  living  or- 
ganism does  not  simply  wear  out,  but  that  it  becomes  senile— 
jast  as  it  becomes  adolescent — essentially  by  the  operation 
of  definite  vital  mechanisms,  though  what,  precisely,  those 
mechanisms  are  we  do  not  yet  know.  Probably  the  absorption 
of  poisons  from  the  alimentary  tract — though  rather,  we  would 
Boggest,  from  the  small  than  the  large  bowel — is  one,  but  only 
one,  among  many  such  mechanisms.  The  view  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  colon  is  an  important  factor  in  the  induction  of  senility 
has,  in  our  opinion,  obtained  wider  circulation  and  credence  than 
it  deserves,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  soimd  digestion 
promotes  sound  nutrition  and  therefore  tends  to  delay  the  onset 
of  senile  decay,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  by  disturbing  digestion  and  thus  inducing  toxaemia, 
farouTB  its  premature  occurrence. 
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iiv«r  in  the  chroole  ^oohofic  ttada  in  the  first  instance 
Laier,  fibrosb  occurs,  together  with  fattf 
of  the  fiver  oeUs,  though  it  is  cloubtfiil  whether 
dbr?^  nthniiiatzng^  in  "  hob-nailed  lirer  '*  isso  charact€iristicaUy 
MBOciated  vilk  deep  poiatioiis  as  has  been  thought.    Not  only 
IB  ito  ooGaneBce  among  hard  dnnkero  infrequent,  but  it  is  met 
wilk  m  those  who  have  led  perfectly  healthy  lives. 

The  heart  of  the  alcoholic  tends  to  undeigo  fatty  degsaan- 
tmn  and  frequently  exhibits  fibroid  change.  It  has  also  been 
defiaitsly  shown  that  excessive  drinking  favour^  aiteiial 
scleiosia. 

While  chronic  alcohcdism  predisposes  the  kidneys,  in  oommon 
\k-ith  all  other  organs  and  tissues,  to  inflammatory  affections, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  subsidiary  factor  in  the 
causation  of  granular  kidney. 

The  noTOUs  system,  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  and  tends  in  the  inebriate  to  degenerate  throu^out 
its  entire  extent.  The  changes  may  be  acute,  as  in  peripheral 
neuritis,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  chronic    In  the  latter 
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case  the  neurons  atrophy,  their  place   being  taken   by  fibrous 

I  tissue.  One  of  the  first  changes  observable  in  the  body  of  the 
neurons  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  their  dendrites,  and 
this  interferes  not  only  with  the  more  organic  aspects  of  neural 
function,  such  as  muscular  co-ordination  and  vaso-motor  action, 
I  but   with   the  proper  association  of  ideas  on  which   memory, 

judgment,  and  all  the  higher  operations  of  mind  depend.  These 
dendritic  changes  are  accompanied  and  followed  by  changes 
|H  in  the  body  of  the  neuron  :  the  nucleus  travels  towards  the 
periphery,  the  protoplasm  ceases  to  take  up  stains  in  the  normal 
way,  and  finally,   the  whole  cell  shrinks,   becoming  the  mere 

I  ghost  of  its  former  self.  In  addition  to  these  parenchymatous 
changes  an  abundant  fibrosis  occurs  throughout  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  while  an  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  meninges 
^-especially  those  of  the  brain — is  often  met  with. 
Action  in  weakening  the  defences  of  the  body.— It  has  long 
been  observed  that  intemperance  renders  the  tissues  vulnerable 
to  disease,  that  in  the  sot  wounds  are  apt  to  fester,  that  he  is  not 
only  more  liable  than  his  temperate  brother  to  contract  pneu- 
monia, but  to  die  if  he  does  contract  it,  and  that  gonorrhoea  is 
aggravated  by  even  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol. 

I  Such  facts  as  these  we  now  explain  by  saying  that  alcohol, 

when  taken  in  excess,  weakens  the  natural  defences  of  the  body 
against  certain  bacteria.  This  is  now  known  to  be  true  of  a 
laige  number  of  microbic  afiFections,  foremost  among  which  is 
Vaberculosis,  and  recent  researches  further  show  that  cancer — 
^iao  possibly  parasitic  in  nature — is  more  common  among  the 
drunken  than  the  sober ;  again,  it  has  been  experimentally 
K^emonstrated  that  alcohol  weakens  the  defences  against  the 
Inicrobes  of  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  anthrax.  So  greatly, 
indeed,  do  even  small  doses  interfere  with  the  process  of  immuni- 
sation against  hydrophobia  that  it  has  been  advised  to  forbid  its 
\ue  by  patients  while  undergoing  immunising  treatment  against 
^m  t.liis   disease  and  for  some  time  after. 

0  This  disarmament  of  the  body  by  alcohol  must  not  be  for- 

gotten in  our  treatment  of  the  specific  fevers,  though  doubtleaa 
alcohol  is  much  more  rapidly  burnt  off  during  fever  than  other- 
vnao.     Not  only  does  the  drunkard  offer  a  subnormal  resistance 
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drank  on  a  cold  night  and  sleeps  his  drunken  sleep  for  the  last 
time:  under  the  influence  of  the  alcohol  his  temperature  ia 
lowered  bej'ond  the  point  compatible  ^ith  life. 

(6)  The  heart.  Large  doses  of  alcohol  paralyse  the  heart. 
Smaller  doses  may  cause  an  increased  frequency  of  the  beat,  in 
p«rt  leAexly,  by  stimulating  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
and  In  part,  perhaps,  by  acting  directly  upon  the  nerves  and 
miucle  of  the  heart  itself.  Alcohol  can  hardly,  however,  be 
\tmM  to  be  a  genuine  cardiac  stimulant  under  normal  conditions, 
though  in  fainting  and  in  debilitated  statee  of  the  body  it  may 
*<?t  aa  such. 

Action  on  the  nervous  ssrstem. — The  nervous  system  consists 

*^f  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  centres,  of  which  the  highest  subserve 

i«  highest  functions  of  mind — reason  and  judgment — and  the 

(in  immediate  connexion  with  the  non-nervous  tissues} 

more  purely  organic  functions,  such  as  muscular  contraction 

secretion. 

In  this  hierarchy  each  level  is  in  some  degree  dominated  b}' 

it  next  above  it,  all  levels  below  the  highest  being  thus  in  some 

under  the  control  of  the  highest.  Now,  speaking  generally t 

'  fonnd  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  various  levels  to  the  action 

>f  alcohol  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  hierarchal  rank,  the 

uigbest  (psychic)  centres  being  the  most    readily,  the  lowest 

forganic)  centres,  such  as  those  presiding  over  the  functions  of 

^  heart  and  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  least  readily,  affected. 

T^iM  w©  find  that  alcohol  very  early  affects  the  mental  activities. 

^^hiBn  the  supreme  psychic  centres  are  in  unrestrained  activity, 

tlHi  emotional  nature  is  under  fullest  control,  and  least  apt  to 

^Oininate  thought  and  action  ;    then  it  ia  that  mental  vision  is 

^'•Mwt,  judgment  keenest.     Alcohol,  by  weakening  the  sway 

of  tlw  highest  centres  and  allowing  the  emotional  nature  to  assert 

>^,  blurs  the  judgment.     When   a   man   indulges  in   it  his 

wfew  may    flow  more    readily,  his   tongue  be    loosened,    and 

^'mto  may  be  a  show  of  brilliancy,  but  it  is  brilliancy  of  the 

k^potfeoft  and  superficial  kind,  appraised  at  its  true  value  by 
•PTCwly  sober  companions  and  often  by  his  own  cooler  judgment 
the  following  day.  The  successful  man  of  business  does  not  act 
oa  judgments  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  convivial  glass, 
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W^^lKv^aoK  tfauk  ti»  kq^hesi  psfdiic  oentraB  dzeicifle  oootrol 
vnnir  «b»  lii^ver.  There  are  oocaaoos  irikon  it  is  good  to  relax 
:»imMKaiiA  tl^  lahttiitnry  infinenoe.  Some  peofde,  be  it  from 
mtfBsaf  iwiiipjeif  nt  or  as  the  raeolt  oi  delibetate  self -lepraasioii, 
soaiSer  cc«aa  as  fxct—  ot  ^eyxhic  inhibition,  always  leining  thotn* 
selTisiBL  B^rer  '^'^  letting  themadivee  go,**  as  wesay.  An  occasional 
rdsaxatktt  of  contiol  may  in  such  cases  be  of  benefit.  It  may  be 
brooght  aboat  by  congenial  social  intercourse,  by  going  away 
for  a  holiday,  when  many  a  man  casts  off  his  habitual  xeserve 
and  snrpnsee  his  friends  by  his  unwonted  geniality,  or  again  by 
recoorse  to  alcohol,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  most  reserved 
natures  will  sometimes  expand  astonishingly.  We  are  naturally 
chary  in  recommending  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  HimiwWliing 


Clue  inhibition,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  Httle 
imulant  may  sometimes  do  real  good  in  this  way.  Take  such 
a  case  as  the  following  :  A  sensitive,  retiring,  self-conscious^ 
and  somewhat  taciturn  man  loses,  after  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
champagne,  all  his  self-consciousness  and  becomes  the  life  and 
soul  of  his  party.  We  cannot,  of  course,  advise  a  man  of  this 
type  habitually  to  indulge  in  alcohol  in  order  to  break  down  his 
excessive  reserve,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of 
mind  induced  by  it  in  him,  and  which  finds  expression  in  joyous- 
ness  and  the  abundant  flow  of  pleasing  thoughts,  is  yet,  though 
certainly  not  that  in  which  the  intellect  is  most  discriminating, 
in  many  respects  superior  to  his  habitual  mental  state.  Such 
a  oase  is  interesting  to  us  because  it  raises  the  question  whether 
those  who  are  naturally  vivacious  and  chatty  may  not  owe  their 
mental  temperament  to  the  habitual  presence  in  the  blood  of 
substances  so  far  similar  to  alcohol  as  to  be  productive  of 
aimilar  results. 

The  aphorism  in  vino  Veritas  is  only  partly  correct.  True, 
alcohol  by  weakening  restraint  allows  many  potential  character- 
iatics  to  reveal  themselves,  but  if  the  real  man  is  to  be  estimated 
\yy  all  his  psychic  potentialities,  by  all  the  emotions,  thoughts. 
And  acts  of  which  he  is  capable  under  drug  influence,  then  assuredly 
none  of  us  would  see  salvation.  Rather  should  we  take  the 
rrxeasure  of  the  man  when  his  will  has  undisputed  sway  and 
I  'when  the  baser  part  of  him  slumbers  in  the  depths  of  his  un- 
^<5<:»n8cioua  being. 

^B         V.  Kraepelin  has  submitted  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  mental 
'^«:>X'®''*^^'onB  to  a  variety  of  ingenious  tests.     He  finds  that  even 
ea.     moderate  quantity  interferes  with  mentation  (e.g.  with   the 
K"<<%te  of  arithmetical  calculation),  that  it  causes  a    lengthening 
<^^  the  reaction  time  (i.e.  the  period  intervening  between  the 
*^^  ^xurrcnoe  of  a  stimulus,  such  as  the  disclosure  of  an  object 
^-"O  vision  or  the  sounding  a  bell,  and  the  voluntary  response  to 
^^aat  stimulus),  and  that  it  renders  less  precise  movements  requir- 
^-*:^  dehcate  manipulation,  such  as  those  employed  in  playing 
luical  instruments,   billiards,  golf,  or  in  shooting.    Thus  it 
been  shown  that  compositors  can  work  more  rapidly  without 
hoi  than  with  it,  although  when  under  its  influence  they  may 
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the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  congenital  inebriates  who  readily 
take  to  alcohol  but  who  do  not  become  insane.  Indeed,  so  high 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Branthwaite,  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
under  the  Inebriates*  Act,  maintains  that  the  sot  becomes  a  sot 
eesentially  because  he  possesses  a  defective  nervous  organization, 
either  congenitaUy  or  as  the  result  of  shock  or  illness,  and  that 
the  normally  constituted  person  rarely  takes  to  drink.  Alcohol, 
he  contends,  is,  in  fact,  an  effective  test  of  soundness  of  nervous 
organization,  and  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  our  hardest 
workers  and  profoundest  thinkers  partake  of  it  Uberally  without 
becoming  drunkards  is  ipso  facto  evidence  of  the  stabiUty  of  their 
nervous  systems.  We  accept  Dr.  Branthwaite^s  dictum  if 
stated  thus  :  a  person  who  under  average  exposure  to  temptation 
becomes  a  drunkard  is  probably  defective  as  regards  his  nervous 
system.  This  qualification  seems  needful,  for  assuredly  the 
large  percentage  of  drunkenness  among  publicans  and  potmen 
is  due  to  excess  of  temptation  rather  than  of  proclivity. 

Nor  even  among  those  who  become  drunkards  under  an 
average  exposure  to  temptation  must  we  overlook  the  influence 
of  the  personal  liking  for  alcohol,  which  liking  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  unsoundness  of  nervous  constitution.  For  though 
an  inordinate  love  of  alcohol  is  probably  strongest  among  nervous 
d^enecates,  persons  of  sound  nervous  constitution  may  have 
it,  and  we  can  conceive  of  its  leading  such  occasionally  into 
intemperance,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounced  degenerates 
often  remain  sober  under  ordinary  temptation  simply  because 
akohol  has  no  special  attraction  for  them. 

Action  on  the  muscular  system. — We  have  seen  that  alcohol 
through  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  interferes  with  the 
Aocurate  performance  of  delicate  movements.  Here  we  have 
to  consider  it«  influence  on  the  muscles  themselves — on  the 
capacity  of  the  muscle^machine  to  perform  work.  Does  the 
taking  of  alcohol  increase  that  capacity  ?  Can  a  man,  e.g. 
do  moFe  brickmaking  or  platelaying,  or  can  a  soldier  march 
better,  with  alcohol  than  without  it  ?  This  question  can  be 
answered  definitely.  It  has  been  proved  incontestably  that 
while  the  taking  of  alcohol  may  doubtless,  by  its  action  on 
the   nervous  system,  lead  to  a   temporary  spurt  in  muscular 
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alcohol  is  the  maximum  daily  quantity  that  this,  that,  or  any 
maD  can  take  with  impunity.     Our  answer  must  take  into  account 
ft  number  of  points.     For  example,  alcohol  acts  much  more 
injuriously  on  the  sedentary  than  on  those  leading  an  active 
outdoor  life.     Again,  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  depend  largely 
opon  the  kind  of  beverage  consumed  ;  malt  liquors,  wines,  spirits, 
all  have  their  peculisir  effects,  effects  which  cannot  accurately 
be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  alcohol  they  contain.     More- 
over, the  effects  of  these  various  drinks  vary  with  their  quality. 
Three  glasses  of  a  well  matured  whisky  are  less  injurious  than 
M»  glMS  of  the  raw  spirit,  and  several  glasses  of  good  old  port 
thu  a  single  glass  of  adulterated  stuff.     Finally,  the  important 
fictor  of  idiosyncrasy  has  to  be  reckoned  with.     Some  people 
in  made  ill  by  even  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol  in  any  form, 
lad  the  wiser  among  them  soon  get  to  recognize  the  fact ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  can  imbibe  quite  large  quantities 
with  apparent  impunity.     We  meet  with  men  of  fourscore  years 
wd  upwards  who  continue  to  take  their  daily  bottle  of  champagne 
wport,  and  although  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  would  probably 
<n)oy  better  health  on  a  less  liberal  allowance,  it  is  evident 
that  ihey  belong  to  a  class  which  is  peculiarly  tolerant  of  alcohol. 
Thu&itis  clear  that,  even  if  we  poeeessed  accurate  data  regarding 
the  eflects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  health  and  longevity,  the  term 
**BKiderate  drinking'*  does  not  admit  of  a  rigid  definition  applicable 
to  all.    We  cannot  say,  for  instance,  that  one  glass  of  whisky, 
or  a  pint  of  ale,  or  two  glasses  of  port,  even  supposing  them  to 
be  of  sound  quality,  will  constitute  moderation  for  all  alike,  seeing 
that  one  person  may  be  intolerant  of  all  of  these  drinks,  another 
ni&y  be  intolerant  of  the  port  but  not  of  the  champagne,  a  third 
•My  tolerate  port  and  champagne,  but  not  ale,  and  a  fourth  may 
^  eWe  to  take  all  three  alone,  or  combined,  and  yet  seemingly 
^utam  quite  well.     Our  definition  must  therefore  be  couched 
IB  Mine  8uch  terms  as  the  following  :  A  moderate  daily  allowance 
•^f  tlooholic  drink  for  any  given  person  is  the  maximum  quantity 
I^T  any  quantity  below  this)  of  such  alcoholic  drink  as  best  suits 
him  that  can  be  taken  without  producing  any  appreciable  harm. 

*hi»  definition  is,  however,  of  little  use  for  practical  purposes, 
****ttie  very  few  people  will  take  the  trouble  to  test  whether 
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the  alcohol  they  take  is  doing  them  hann.    It  ahonld  be  remem- 
beied  that  our  feelings  are  not  a  safe  guide  in  this  comiezk>n« 
and  that  even  though  a  person  may  claim  to  feel  perfectly  well 
while  drinking  alcohol,  his  tissues  may  all  the  time  be  undeigoiiig 
insidious  injury. 

The  only  available  method  of  estimating  what  constitutes  tl&« 
harmless   maximum  is   by  studying   the   influence   of  alooho^ 
on  length  of  life.    Obviously  the  harmless  nnA.-rim«m^  ^s  judg^^ 
by  this  test,  is  the  largest  daily  quantity  of  alcohol  which  eaSCi 
be  taken  without  shortening  life.    That  the  inordinate  consump^' 
tion  of  alcohol  shortens  life  is  well  known  :  no  Insurance  Oool — 
pany  will  accept  the  life  of  a  confirmed  drunkard.    Insuianc^^ 
tables  show  that  the  average  expectancy  of  total  abstainers  if^ 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  non-abstainers,  and  msaj^ 
offices  insure  the  latter  at  a  reduced  premium.    We  cannot,  how- 
ever, draw  any  conclusion  from  this  as  to  the  influence  on 
length  of  life  of  the  strictly  moderate  indulgence  in  alcohol,  for 
many  of  those  who  are  insured  as  non-abstainers  but  who  regard 
themselves  as  moderate  drinkers,  certainly  take  very  much  more 
than  is  good  for  them — ^perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  bottie  of 
whisky,  or  its  equivalent,  daily.    It  has  to  be  remembered  that 
nothing  short  of  unmistakable  inebriety  would,  so  far  as  alcohol 
is  concerned,  be  considered  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  a  life,  and 
further  that  not  a  few  who  are  strictly  temperate  when  first 
insured  subsequently  drift  into  excess.    It  is  evident  that  what 
we  want  is  a  comparison  between  total  abstainers  and  strictly 
moderate  drinkers. 

An  eminent  physician,  many  years  medical  adviser  to  an 
Insurance  Company,  assures  us  that  at  its  offices  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  not  to  accept  the  lives  of  any  non-abstainers  but 
the  most  severely  temperate,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  the  mortality 
of  the  total  abstainers  is  found  to  be  considerably  below  tiiat 
of  the  temperate  drinkers.  This  shows  that  what  is  regarded 
as  strictly  temperate  drinking  tends  to  shorten  life,  but  it  gives 
us  no  indication  of  what  constitutes  the  harmless  maximum  for 
the  average  individual. 

One  way  of  discovering  this  would  be  for  some  Insurance 
Company  to  split  up  the  insurable  non-abstainers  into  two  classes 
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—the  moderate  and  the  very  moderate  drinkers,  and  then  to 
oompare  the  mortality  of  the  two.  Of  course  in  order  to  cany 
oot  thia  experiment  successfully,  the  term  "  very  moderate 
drinker,"  would  have  to  be  accurately  defined,  those  insuring 
under  this  head  having  to  guarantee,  say,  never  to  take  more 
th&n  one  glass  of  sound  whisky,  or  its  equivalent,  daily.* 

The  position  of  the  medical  man  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  aloohoL — The  public  look  to  the  medical  man  for  guidance 
on  the  thorny  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  very  desir- 
able  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  ex  cathedra  in  regard  to  it. 
Unfortunately,  medical  opinion  is  much  divided  on  this  subject, 
some  authorities  holding  chat  alcohol  is  an  altogether  evil  thing, 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost,  others  that  in  moderation  it  actually 
doee  good. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  approach  the  question  in  any 
partisan  or  prejudiced  spirit — a  not  altogether  easy  matter,  since 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  among  total  abstainers  are  apt 
to  regard  alcohol  as  an  unmitigated  curse,  while  those  who  have 
b«tt  kocostomed  to  its  use  from  early  years  are  apt  to  think 
th»t  no  self-respecting  person  should  go  without  it.  Opinions 
tinii  (oimded  are,  however,  mere  impressions ;  they  have  no 
Kiwitific  basis  ;  they  must  not  content  the  medical  man,  who, 
CMing  aside  all  prejudice,  must  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
fcf  nanatific  methods.  But  at  whatever  opinion  he  arrives,  let 
tiiB  be  careful  not  to  take  up  an  extreme  or  impracticable  position. 
11  be  sees  reason  to  uphold  the  use  of  alcohol  he  must  not  denounce 
^  ibetainer  as  a  mere  crank  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
M  pren  his  views  extravagantly,  though  he  be  convinced  that 
tn  total  abstinence  lies  the  only  safety.  If  he  is  wise  he  will 
^  in  mind  the  fact  that  alcohol  has  *'  come  to  stay  '*  among 

Ho  ounelvee  regard  the  plan  here  suggested  as  practicable.     If 

"  ■  po«fl>le  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  total  abstainer,  it  is  surely 

P'**''!*  to  rely  on  that  of  the  very  moderate  drinker.     There  are  many 

1^  %bo  are  all  but  total  abstainers,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  be  deprived 

-    ^  Hberty  of  taking  alcohol  upon  occasion,  and  who  cannot  therefore 

^^^•^iwd  tmder  the  more  liberal  terms  grant-ed  to  total  abstainers.     It 

J^^*J  be  mof»  equitable  if  the  preraivmi  on  such  Hves  wore  reduced  and 

*^  the  livBB  of  the  leas  temperate  of  the  non-abstainers  increased,  for 

ctn  be  no  doubt  that  among  these  latter  there  are  many  who  shorten 

ooDBtderably  by  immoderate  drinking. 
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to  the  question,  our  sum- 
auv^  lip  at  to  the  adrifiafaility  of  the  iiee  of  alcohol  by  the 
ioifiTidi^l  wiU  be  iOmewhat  as  foUowa: — Alcohol  does 
healthy  and  \rhile  it  is  doubtful 
IB  a  quaotity  short  of  what  m  maai- 
ftwtly  mjonetis.  it  can  justly  be  r^arded  ae  a  food,  ita  food 
Tahie  ]»  maz^  case  no  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  very  small 
aoKMUil  of  sagar  or  lat.  Suioe,  though  not  yet  experimentally 
p(OTe«i^  it  i»  pcohable  that  the  daily  consumption  of  any  but 
veiy  Bkodeiate  qoantities  tends  in  most  cases,  if  it  affect  health 
oae  w^  or  the  other,  to  affect  it  injuriously  and  to  shorten  life, 
we  can  onl^  sanction  the  use  of  alcc^ol  on  the  clear  understanding 
that»  except  in  disease,  it  is  ew  a  luxury,  not  as  a  necessity.  Pro- 
vided this  fact  is  clearly  recognized,  we  may  countenance  the 
moderate  employment  of  sound  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  case 
of  those  who  can  afford  them,  always  supposing  that  no  appreca- 
able  iU  effects  (the  results  of  idiosyncrasy)  are  observed  to  follow 
their  use. 

CircomstanoeB  under  vdiidi  aksdhol  ahoold  be  forbidden. — 
The  use  of  alcohol  as  a  matter  of  routine  should  not  be  sanctioned 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.     Certainly  none  should  be 
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teken  at  school.    A  glass  of  wine  may  perhaps  be  allowed  on 
ieital  occasions  at  home,  such  occasional  indulgence  not  only 
chicg  the  valae  of  moderation  and  restraint,  but  affording 
tonity  for  discovering  the  existence  of  a  congenital  suscep- 
tibility towards  alcohol — and  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
Except  in  special  cases,  those  who  are  already  abstainers 
(dionld  be  encouraged  to  remain  abstainers. 

Degenerates  of  all  kinds,  and  those,  whether  degenerate  or 
not,  with  a  family  history  of  inebriety,  should  be  urged  to  be 
lifelong  abstainers. 

In  advising  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol  the  question  of  expense 

Bmrtnot,  as  it  too  often  is,  be  ignored.     With  many  it  is  a  con- 

adeiation  of   the  first  importance.     A   matried   man  earning, 

say,  a  pound  a  week,  can  ill  afford  the  luxury  of  alcohol.     If  he 

Md  hig  wife  spend  four  pence  a  day  on  drink,  an  amount  which 

"pptweats  very  moderate  drinking,  the  weekly  drink  bill  totals 

**o  shillings  and  four  pence,  or  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  entire 

*nnng8.    The  spending  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  income 

•*>  alcohol  is  injudicious,  even  when    there    are  no    children  ; 

*h«o  there  are  children,  it  is  unjustifiable.     Much,  perhaps  three- 

^Otirths.  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of   the  masses  is  the  result 

^  their  improvidence,  and  while  it  is  very  generally  recognized 

^  ^^9,%  drunkenness  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  distress, 

y^  U  Dot  60  well  recognized  that  even  the  temperate  drinkers 

^ittong  the  poor  spend  far  more  money  on  drink  than  their  wages 

jUBtify.     It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  sum  of  money 

ipfliit  each   year   on   alcohol    by  the   working   classes   in   this 

e<MJnUy,  per  family  of  four,  is  over  fifteen  pounds.     This  with 

iwrtlBgt  represents  nearly  £100  in  five  years. 

VHiile  sanctioning  the  use  of  alcohol  with  the  above  reserva- 

*ioii8,  we  insist  always  upon  the  importance  of   drinking   none 

••*•*  aound  beverages.     The  poor  should  avoid  spirits.     The  gin 

*«*ich  is  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  women  of  this  country  is 

■*'*'  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  whisky,  which  is 

***©  more  popular  spirit  with  the  men  is,  as  obtained  on  draught 

*  tile  pubhc  house,  a  still  more  pernicious  drink,  seldom  being 

"""^ich  more  than  a  year  old,  whereas  it  is  not  fit  for  consumption 

"^^^^iX  at  least  eight  years  after  distillation.     Beer,  again,  the 
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moat  popular  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  with  the  EngliBh  proletariat, 
often  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  purity.  Wit 
thia,  aa  with  their  other  alcoholic  beverages,  the  poor  show  thei 
cnstomary  improvidence.  If  obtained  by  the  barrel — a  prac 
tice  contrary  to  their  hand-to-month  methods — a  sound  bee 
can  be  got  for  a  shilling  a  gallon,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  three 
halfpence  a  pint,  i.e.  less  than  half  that  charged  at  the  publio 
house,  where  they  get  an  inferior  and  often  adulterated  article. 
Similarly,  by  baying  his  whisky  by  the  bottle  the  working  mao.^ 
could  secure  the  very  best  kind  at  a  lower  price  than  he  gi 
for  his  nips  of  raw  poisonous  spirit  at  a  bar.  Unfortunatelyi 
he  often  has  so  little  self-restraint  that  even  if  he  possesses  the 
foresight  to  store  his  own  liquor,  he  cannot  trust  himself  with 
a  supply  always  ready  for  use.  ' 

Quantity  of  alcohol  permissible. — Speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that  a  daily  allowance  of  a  wine-glass  of  whisky,  or  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  port,  or  a  pint  of  mUd  ale,  constitutes  strictly  moderate 
drinking.  Many  who  would  indignantly  repudiate  the  charge 
of  excess  greatly  exceed  this  amount ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  for 
a  person  to  be  a  heavy  drinker  without  in  any  way  realizing  the 
fact.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  English- 
men in  India  daily  consume,  in  repeated  nips,  three-quarters  of  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  though  probably  but  a  few  of  them  realize  that 
they  are  taking  so  much  :  it  is  surprising  how  occasional  drinks 
mount  up.  No  one  should  be  under  any  kind  of  misapprehension 
as  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  he  takes,  but  should  have  the  pre- 
cise amount  clearly  present  to  his  mind  :  self-deception  on  this 
score  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

But  even  when  the  moderate  daily  allowance  for  the  many  has 
been  arrived  at.  a  variety  of  circumstances  still  demand  con- 
sideration. 

Thus,  idiosyncrasy  has  to  be  taken  into  account ;  some,  as 
before  said,  can  consume  with  apparent  impuni^  an  amount 
which  is  manifestly  injurious  to  others.  Here  personal  experience 
has  to  be  appeejed  to,  care  being  taken  that  no  self-deception  is 
practised.  The  allowance  should  be  limited  to  a  quantity  that 
does  not>  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  produce  any  ill  effect.  The 
influence  of  climate  and  mode  of  life  has  also  to  be  ooiDfliderDd ; 
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b  the  tropics  and  in  very  cold  regions  it  is  best  to  avoid  alcohol 

altogether.    To  those  living  an  active  out-door  life  a  more  liberal 

allowance  can  be  permitted  than  to  the  sedentary  and  confined. 

Nor  Id  this  connexion  must  the  dietetic  factor  be  neglected  : 

those  who  over-eat  are  less  able  to  tolerate  alcohol  than  those 

ffho  eat  moderately.    It    is  therefore    even    more    incumbent 

on  the  gounnands  than  on  the  moderate  eaters  to  be  strictly 

temperate.    Generally  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  those  who, 

in  spite  of  free  indulgence  in  alcohol,  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  are 

abstemious  in  the  matter  of  diet.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

observe  that  chronic  alcoholic  excess  is  more  harmful  when  an 

UKuflicient  quantity  of  food  is  taken  than  when  the  dietary  is 

efficient,  but  any  food  beyond  the  physiological  quantity  tends 

to  accentuate  the  evils  of  aicohoUc  excess. 

Hie  time  to  take  alcohol. — Though  in  this  country  it  is  the 
pusfom  to  take  alcohol  chiefly  with  meals,  such  is  not  the 
onivereal  practice.  In  Australia,  for  example,  it  is  the  exception 
ftther  than  the  rule,  and  in  America  the  practice  is  far  less 
common  than  it  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Nevertheless* 
^  be«t  time  to  take  alcohol  is  undoubtedly  with  the  meals  : 
alcohol  is  much  less  apt  to  do  harm  when  allowed  to  enter  the 
blood  in  company  with  digested  food  than  when  it  passes  into  the 
'Wiulation  alone.  The  practice  of  taking  alcoholic  drinks,  especi- 
*llv  the  stronger  kinds,  on  an  empty  stomach  is  moat  injurious. 
Aor  should  alcohol  be  taken  early  in  the  day  even  with  food  : 
most  people  are  certainly  best  without  any  before  the  mid-day 
•■■•••J,  and  those  who  have  to  do  brain  work  in  the  afternoon  will 
J*aerally  find  it  a  good  plan  to  go  without  any  at  lunch.  As 
the  "  night  cap,"  while  not  condemning  it  unreservedly,  we 
^e  no  doubt  that  improvement  in  health  ofte^n  follows  its 
"*iidonment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  un- 
**dom,  from  every  point  of  view,  of  doing  business  over  a  drink, 
^nd  of  beverage  to  be  recommended. — When  we  sanction 
use  of  alcohol  it  is,  of  course,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
^  only  that  the  beverages  taken  are  sound,  but  that  they  suit 
individual.  In  other  words,  in  advising  as  to  the  kind  of 
^OljoUc  drink  to  be  taken,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
nal  factor  ;  to  some  we  may  find  it  advisable  to  recommend 
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ai«  not  food  jadgea — and  tctt  few  ai? — to  get  the  help  of  a  db* 
intocsted  ezpot. 
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THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  ALOCMOL 

ARa.ffHJlAAft'^^nlatita.lrnbnl  is  of  UBO  in  syncopoaiid  in  certain 
cases  of  acute  fever,  such  as  enteric  and  pneumonia.  In  the  latter 
class  of  case  it  is  chiefly  of  service  in  tiding  the  patient  over 
a  temporary  danger;  it  should  on  no  account  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  The  test  of  its  value  in  such  caaes  is  its  influ- 
ence on  the  pulse,  the  temperature,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient :  if  it  slows  the  pulse,  lowers  the  temperature, 
and  calms  delirium,  we  conclude  that  it  is  doing  good ;  but  unless 
there  is  distinct  evidence  that  it  is  doing  these  things,  it  is  beet 
to  withhold  it,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  alcohol  not 
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ooIt  tends  to  poison  the  heart  muscle  but  also  to  weaken  the 
Qatnral   defences   of   the   body   against   pathogenic   bacteria. 

WTien   with   hyperpyrexia  there  is  considerable  constriction 
of   the  superficial   arterioles,  as   may  happen,  e.g.  in   enterica, 
a    preliminary  dose  of  alcohol,  by  dilating  these  vesBels,  may 
f&eiiitate  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  by  means  of  the  cold 
■  bAt.h. 

I  Simple  uncomplicated  cases  of  pneumonia  are  best  without 
Han^  alcohol.  The  like  is  true  of  acute  bronchitis,  especially 
Hf  •th6  patient  is  middle-aged  and  obese  ;  much  more  good  results 
I  from  judiciously  restricting  the  food  than  from  plying  the  patient 
virith  alcohol. 

While  akohol  may  be  of  some  service  in  acute  disease,  its 
elkief  therapeutic  use  is  in  chronic  states  of  debility,  such  as  are 
o&et  ^lith  in  the  ansemic,  in  the  overworked,  and  in  those  ex- 
b&T]9ted  by  chronic  suppuration,  or  by  such  diseases  as  influenza 
And  malaria.     It  is  probable  that  in  all  such  cases  alcohol  essen- 
tially benefits  by  stimulating  appetite  and  digestion.     It  is  true 
that  in  some  it  may  be  quite  useless,  nay,  even  harmful,  causing 
headache,   flushing,  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms,   but  in 
othere,  under  the  judicious  administration  of  champagne,  stout, 
or  port  wine,  the  patient  at  once  begins  to  make  headway. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  alcohol  in  pro- 
moting digestion  in  a  case  of  debility  from  overwork.     A  busy 
pirtfenional  man  finds  that  after  a  good  holiday  he  is  able  quite 
wdl  to  dispense  with  alcohol,  but  when  the  effects  of  his  holiday 
Haw  worn  off  he  generally  appears  at  the  luncheon  table  pale, 
^i^wry,  and  overwrought,  with  no  relish  for  his  food,  which  he 
shallows  mechanically  and  without  feeling  any  the  better  for  it. 
J^.  however,  he  takes  a  glass  of  port  early  in  the  meal  all  thia  is 
^itered ;    he  enjoys  his  food,  the  blood  comes  back  to  hia  lips 
•^nd  cheeks,  and  the  irritable  mood  is  replaced  by  one  of  serene 
'diality,  resulting  in  a  flow  of  easy  and  agreeable  conversation. 
"-'^i   soch  a  case  alcohol  not  only  acts  as  a  sedative  but  also 
stimulant ;   it  allays  irritability  and  stimulates  function, 
y  the  same  exp>erience  is  repeated  at  dinner. 
Though  alcohol  may  undoubtedly  be  useful  in  oases  Uke  this, 
'**«rre  the  weakness  of  digestion  is  part  of  the  general  bodily  weak- 
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nesa  resulting  from  fatigue,  much  may  be  done  to  revive  the  flagg 
ing  energies  by  other  means,  such  as  complete  rest  of  mind  and 
body  for  twenty  minutes  before  the  meal,  the  slow  sipping 
of  some  hot  stimulating  soup  or  even  simple  hot  water,  the  taking 
of  a  dose  of  quinine  or  other  vegetable  bitter,  and  finally  by 
bathing  the  face  and  neck,  or  even  the  entire  head,  in  hot  water. 
The  formality  of  dressing  for  dinner  may  go  a  long  way  to  remove 
fatigue  and  to  give  a  zest  for  the  meal. 

In  fatal  diseases  which  are  not  likely  to  run  a  long  course, 
such  as  carcinoma  and  many  cases  of  phthisis,  alcohol  may  often 
be  given  with  advantage.  In  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  soothing 
the  incurable  patient  and  giving  him  a  passing  sensation  of  well- 
being,  it  should  be  allowed  without  hesitation,  even  though 
in  other  respects  it  may  be  detrimental. 

Alcohol  in  the  form  of  whisky  or  gin  is  often  given  to  relieve 
dysmenorrhcsa,  but  other  and  more  efficacious  remedies  are 
available,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  prescribe  it  for  this  purpose.  Nor 
should  we  sanction  its  use  for  the  relief  of  '*  windy  spasms,"  or 
for  the  "  sinking  "  feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  so  frequently 
experienced  by  women,  especially  at  the  climacteric.  Alcohol 
undoubtedly  relieves  these  symptoms  for  the  time  being,  bat 
the  practice  of  flying  to  it  for  relief  not  infrequently  eventaates 
in  hopeless  inebriety.  Most  women  are  best  without  any  alcohol 
whatever  during  the  climacteric.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  alcohol  by 
lonely  childless  women.  Much  alone  all  day,  with  perhaps  little 
to  occupy  them,  they  form  a  class  peculiarly  liable  to  drift  uncon- 
sciously into  habits  of  intemperance. 

Dosage. — In  prescribing  alcohol,  it  is  very  necessary  to  give 
precise  directions  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  otherwise  we  may  find  the  patient 
taking  a  larger  amount  and  for  longer  than  we  intended. 
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of  the  intestiQe  for  the  aiaeiQulAticMi 
iL  Now  we  have  more  exad 
vkii^  to  base  otir  fcreatmtMit,  and 
m  A  Dumber  of  predigested  foodli 
•beorbed. 
of  mtnait  eoemafa.— Voit  and  Bauer 
the  fine  to  carry  out  observalioos  on  tbt 
of  nctal  feeding.  Working  with  dogfl 
of  albumin  by  the  bowe) 
cKf  common  sadt.  Eichomt  con- 
.  aod  it  is  nov  geoerally  admitted  that  comjuon 
lient  of  every  rectal  injeciiOD, 
m  1S73  pdHEUbed  a  papHer  on  meat  and  pancre-aa 
.  bj  whack  be  dumed  to  get  irery  favourable  vosul  t& ,  The 
OQBMtecl  of  !^  to  300  granLmes  (4^  to  9  oz.)  of  finely 
chopped  €v  scraped  meat ;  50  to  100  grammes  (1|  to  3  0£.)  p«ii^ 
cr««tf«  &a^  cbopped  and  freed  from  fat ;  150  q,q,  {5  oz.)  warm 
vster  w«fe  adikd,  and  the  whole  stirred  into  a  mushy  maaa, 
w«i  iiijecced  by  means  of  a  pressure  eyringe.  Leube  clalmt 
to  hm-tit  got  good  results  ;  in  one  case  the  patient  was  tiounsbed 
fur  stz  moiithg  OQ  th«  enemata,  Riegel  epeake  highly  of  Leube*4 
pmasrem  enemala.  The  writer'^  experience  has  bean 
that  thcv  AT*  difficult  to  administer,  that  the  pancreatic  value  of 
fresh  pancreas  is  very  variable,  and  that  the  putrefactive  deoom- 
positioin  set  up  in  the  intestine  is  marked  and  is  liable  to  give  rise 
to  unpleasant  results.  On  the  whole  the  method  is  complicated 
and  not  to  be  advised  at  the  present  day. 

Huber  and  Ehrstrom  obtained  relatively  good  results  by  the 
use  of  milk,  grape  sugar  and  protein,  a  sugar  casein  preparation. 
The  composition  and  method  of  preparation  of  the  nutritive 
enemata  which  have  been  advised  vary  greatly.  Nearly  every 
writer  on  disease  of  the  stomach  has  a  formula  of  his  own. 

Ewald  recommends  the  following :  two  or  three  eggs  are 
mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  a  small  quantity  of  floiu 
is  boiled  in  half  a  cup  of  20  per  cent  solution  of  dextrose,  and  to 
this  mixture  a  wineglassful  of  red  wine  is  added ;  the  egg  solution 
is  then  stirred  in,  care  being  taken  that  the  mixture  is  not  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  coagulate  the  albumen.    The  whole  mass  should 
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amount  to  about  J  of  a  litre.     The  caloric  value  of  such  a  mixture 
woiiJd  amount  to  230  to  300  calories. 

Boas  uses  250  grammes  (8^  oz.)  milk,  2  egg  yolks,  a   small 

quantity  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  red  wine  and  a  tablespoonful 

of  floor,    Riegel  employed  260  c.c.  (8J  oz.)  milk,  two  or  three 

egg8,  a  little  salt,  and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine.     The  use 

of  peptone  has  been  recommended  by  some  -ivriters,  but  clinical 

experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  intestine 

and  cause  diarrhcea.     The  writer  has  found  the  following  mixture 

to  give  good  results  :   the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  30   grammes  (I  oz.) 

pnre  dextrose,  '5  grammes  (8  grains)  common  salt,  pancreatized 

milk  to  300  c.c  (8-10  oz.).     The  nutrient  value  of  such  an  enema 

^mls  300  calories,  and  given  every  six  hours  the  tot^l  nourish- 

Qient  injected  would  equal   1,200  calories.     Absorption  under 

fliost favourable  circumstances  might  equal  500  calories,  but  would 

Oioit  probably  be  much  less.     The  caloric  value  might  be    in- 

ci^iMd  by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  protein  preparation  such 

••  UD»togen,  plasmon,  or  protene,  preparations  for  which  rapid 

absorption  is  claimed. 

The  patient. — In  carrying  out  a  course  of  rectal  feeding  the 
preparation  and  adequate  nursing  of  the  patient  are  very  essential 
factors.    Under  the  conditions  where  rectal  feeding  is  used,  thirst 
is  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  patient  should  be  allowed  a  mouth 
Wiah,  or  water  to  rinse  out  the  mouth,  but  should  be  cautioned 
•gaiost  swallowing  the  water.     If  gastric  rest  is  desired  the  sucking 
<rf  ice  and  the  swallowing  of  water  must  interfere  with  gastric  rest, 
^or  water  is  not  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  must  be  passed 
<*D  for  absorption  in  the  intestine.    If  thirst  be  a  distressing  symp- 
j'tom  a  normal  saline  injection  should  be  given.    In  cases  of  gastric 
Flrceutorrhage  oral  sepsis  is  common,  the  patient  should  therefore 
*^>«  provided  with  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash,  and  great  care  taken 
iia  the  cleansing  of  the  buccal  cavity.     The  products  of  decompo- 
sition in  the  mouth  if  swallowed  are  apt  to  interfere  seriously 
"^Hth  gastric  rest,  and  to  prolong  gastric  irritation.     The  rectum 
^XiA  lower  bowel  must  be  washed  out  daily  \vith  a  simple  saline 
***iection  ;  indeed  some  writers  advise  this  should  be  done  before 
th  nutrient  enema,  but  this  seems  scarcely  necessarj-.    If,  during 
ie  treatment,  rectal  irritation  and  diarrhoea  should  supervene^ 
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a  draohm  or  two  diaohiiiB  of  landannm  may  be  added 
injection,  or  a  morphia  sniypoeitoiy  need.  The  meftrt 
miniitmtton  and  liie  of  ttie  enema  are  in^ortant  pontp. 
enema  should  be  given  with  the  patient  iyiog  on  the  kft  iiS^ 
the  hips  elevated,  or  on  the  back  with  the  bnttodki  vohb^ 
qniQge  shooldnot  be  need,  as  a  snbetaooe  rapidly  injeelpd 
the  bowel  will  be  as  r^dly  returned.  The  enema  shonldb^ 
slowly  syphoned  in  by  means  of  a  soft  nibber  oatfaetar 
small  sized  filter  funnel.  The  retention  of  the  nutrient 
is  not  then  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  patient  should  be 
to  remain  very  still  after  the  nutrient  injection  has  been  gl'^^^ 
The  amount  of  the  nutrient  injeoti(m  commonly  used  is  fotuP  *^ 
six  ounces(112  to  168  0.0. ),  which  is  possibly  too  nnall  an  anofV^ 
H  the  enema  be  given  slowly  8  to  10  os.  (260  to  800  o.c.)  osacf^^ 
be  retained,  the  patient  absorbs  at  least  some  water,  and  dov  V^ 
softer  thirst,  which  is  a  prominent  difficulty  irhiBD.  small  injeoti0f^ 
are  used.  Laxge  injections  do  not  require  I0  be  so  fgeqi—ltf 
repeated,  a  distinct  advantage  when  gastric  rest  is  desiied,  f^^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  injection  of  mttrient 
into  the  lower  bowel  excites  gastric  seoretiML  This 
secretion,  long  recognized  clinically,  has  been  dearly 
strated  by  Umber  on  a  patient  on  whom  gastrostomy  had 
performed.  After  a  nutrient  rectal  injection  it  was  found  that 
there  was  free  gastric  secretion  with  a  total  addity  of  30,  free 
hydrochlorio  acid  equalling  20.  Gastric  secretion  is  accountable 
for  the  gastric  pain  and  vomiting  which  are  sometimeB  sudh 
prominent  features  during  a  course  of  rectal  feeding.  Some 
clinicians  have  advised  that  with  eveiy  rectal  injection  a  amaU 
quantity  of  milk  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  given  by  the 
mouth  to  satisfy  the  acid  secretion  and  obviate  pain. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  substances  injected  into  the  lower 
bowel  are  absorbed  below  the  ileo-ccscal  valve,  but  this  does  not 
seem  invariably  to  be  the  case.  Insoluble  substances  injected 
into  the  rectum  may,  under  favourable  drcumstances,  reach 
the  stomach.  Camion's  observations  would  support  tSuB  view. 
Grutzner  has  shown  that  if  starch  emulsion  be  injected  into 
the  rectum,  along  with  normal  saline  solution,  staiofa 
granules  can  be  washed  out  of  the  stomach  four  to  six  houza 
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afterwards.  Church  records  a  case  of  duodenal  fistula  where 
ttie  aoap  and  water  of  the  enema  invariably  flowed  through  the 
fiRtola.  The  passage  of  the  nutrient  material  through  the  ileo- 
ooBoal  valve  may  account  for  the  favourable  results  in  some  cases 
of  rectal  alimentation,  and  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  nutrient  enemata  when  the  patient  can  tolerate 
the  larger  injections.  That  the  ileo-co9cal  valve  will  permit  the 
passage  of  fluid  in  every  case  cannot,  however,  be  expected ;  in 
fact  the  writer  has  frequently  failed  to  find  insoluble  particles, 
&uch  as  charcoal,  in  the  stomach  washings  in  cases  where  charcoal 
"^WM  added  to  the  nutrient  enemata. 


THE  MirrABOLISM  OF  RECTAL  FEEDING 

-Absorption  of  allmimn. — Most  of  the  teaching  on  the  absorption 

J^ticl  metabolism  of  albumin  is  based  on  Ewald's  work.     Ewald'a 

*^os"ults  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  graphic  chart,  which,  though 

*t    ^ihe  first  glance  it  appears  very  convincing,  is  in  reality  very 

*5onaplicated  and  diflScult  to  follow.      The  data  given  do  not  seem 

***^Bcient  to  form  a  metabolic  profit  and  loss  account,  and  by 

'^o^nt  work  the  results  claimed  seem  to  be  quite  exceptional. 

«*l^iitenga  foxmd  a  very  small   absorption  of  albumin  from  the 

^^O'^^-el  even  when  salt  was  added,  and  Markwald  came  to  the 

®**He  conclusion.     Plantenga  in  a  second  communication  investi- 

K^t^d  the  absorption  of  somatose  from    the  lower  bowel    of    a 

^*OS,  and  found  an  absorption  averaging  from  10  to  24  per  cent. 

■E<Xsil11  and  Miller  studied  two  patients  very  fully  and  found  that 

^h^    nitrogen  absorption  per  diem  equalled  in  the  first  case  3*04 

^JFccmmes  nitrogen  or  19  grammes  of  protein,  while  in  the  second 

^t  equalled  3*8  grammes  of  nitrogen  or  23*816  grammes  of  protein. 

THere  seems  thus  to  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  albumen 

»  but  poorly  absorbed  even  when  predigested  and  when  salt  is 

&drled. 

[The  writer  in  conjimction  with  Miss  Robertson  carried  out 
a  series  of  observations  on  six  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  treated  by 
rectal  feeding,  when  a  period  of  complete  gastric  rest  seemed 
lieoesMiy  as  a  therapeutic  measure.     In  these  cases  the  nutrient 
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enema  was  carefully  pancreatized  before  administeation,  anil  * 
complete  analysis  was  made  of  the  nutrient  injections  and  ^ 
the  urine  and  bowel  contents.  In  every  case  the  period  of  o]»cfiP~ 
ration  lasted  over  six  days.  On  these  observations  the  tahE^B 
given  are  based.  The  figures  in  tables  show  the  averages  ot'^bh 
the  periods  of  observation  expressed  in  grammes  per  cent. 


Table  I. 

Table  to  show  protein  and  nitrogen  of  food  and  protein  and  mtrogi^9a 
absorbed,  with  caloric  value  of  absorption  as  average  per  diem : — 


Enema. 

Abaotption.^ 

Obaerrations. 

Protein. 

Nitrogen. 

r 

Protein. 

Nitrogen. 

Vilae. 

I.  .      . 

71-43 

11-43 

9-52 

1-S4 

39 

n.  .    . 

41-62 

6-66 

6-87 

1-098 

27 

in.  .    . 

49-06 

7-86 

10-62 

1-7 

43 

IV.  .     . 

46-75 

7-48 

3-86 

0-618 

IS 

V.  .    . 

29-71 

4-69 

8-62 

1-38 

S5 

VI.  .     . 

30-6 

1    *•» 

13-87 

2-22 

S«  . 

In  observations  1  to  4  inclusive  considerable  amounts  of  pro- 
tein were  given  (two  eggs  in  each  injection).  In  observations  6 
and  6  the  white  of  one  egg  was  used  along  with  milk.  In  all  the 
observations  the  amount  of  protein  absorbed  is  remarkably  smalL 
In  observation  4,  a  poorly  nourished  and  somewhat  nervous 
subject,  the  amount  absorbed  is  particularly  small.  In  observa- 
tions 5  and  6  where  a  smaller  amount  of  protein  was  given  in  the 
injection,  the  absorption  was  just  as  good  as  when  a  larger  amount 
was  given ;  in  fact,  in  observation  6  the  absorption  of  protein 
was  better  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  cases,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  milk  was  used  in  the  enema.  Milk  is 
generally  considered,  except  by  Aldor,  to  be  a  food-stuff  very 
poorly  assimilated  by  the  bowel  in  rectal  feeding. 

^  Caspari  in  a  recent  physiological  study  on  Vegetarianism  {PflUger^t 
Archiv,  Bd.  109,  1905,  s.  533)  calculates  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  digestive  secretions  equals  0*38  grammes  per  diem.  If 
this  observation  be  correct,  and  if  it  applies  to  cases  imder  rectal  feeding, 
it  would  increase  the  nitrogen  absorption  by  that  figure.  The  tables 
have  not  been  calculated  on  this  basis,  as  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  digestive  secretions  tmder  rectal  feeding. 
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Tabce  n. 

To  tbow  ab«orpti<m  of  nitrogen  per  kilo  of  body  weight : — 

ObMmtion. 

N.alworbed. 

Body  Weight. 

N.  abaorbed  per  Kilo. 

L     .     .     . 

1*64  grm. 

51-5 

0020    grm. 

n.    .    .     . 

109    „ 

46-6 

00234     „ 

m.    .    .     . 

1-7      ,. 

48-9 

0035      „ 

IV.     .     .     . 

0-61     „ 

50 

0-012      „ 

V.     .     .     . 

1-38     „ 

45 

003        „ 

VL     .     .     . 

2-22    „ 

46 

0049      „ 

Arenge  .     . 

1-42    „ 

00297 

When  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  considered  as  per  kilo  of 
body  wei^t  per  diem,  it  is  seen  to  be  very  small  indeed.  When 
one  loob  into  the  literature  of  the  subject  it  is  remarkable  on 
what  a  tanall  absorption  of  nitrogen,  nitrogenous  balance  can  be 
k^t  up  in  individuals  who  have  become  accustomed  to  a  nitro- 
|n>-poor  diet.  Thus  in  six  individuals  on  a  nitrogen-poor  diet 
observed  by  Hirsohfeld,  Kumagawa,  Klemperer,  Siv6n,  and  Albu, 
fte  avenge  nitrogen  absorption  per  kilo  of  body  weight  amounted 
to  0-116  grammes  per  diem,  and  these  individuals  were  kept  in 
oibogenous  balance.  In  Siv^n's  own  case  indeed  the  intake  of 
iiitngen  was  only  0*08  grammes  per  kilo  of  body  weight,  and 
oHrogen  balance  was  kept  up  for  a  short  time  at  least. 

Table  11  shows  the  nitrogen  absorption  obtained  per  kilo  of 
body  weight.  It  averages  00297  grammes  over  the  six  cases,  a 
%nie  far  below  even  the  minimum  absorption,  when  nutrition 
btlanoe  was  kept  up  in  individuals  used  to  a  nitrogen-poor  diet. 

Table  m  shows  the  nitrogen  balance  in  six  cases  of  rectal 

In  all  it  is  seen  to  be  markedly  negative.    The  patients 

*tte  losing  nitrogen  from  the  tissues. 

Table  HE. 
Nitrogen  balance : — 


Obecrvitioii. 


N.  absorbed. 


N.  of  Urine. 


Balance. 


I. 

ni. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 


1-54 

grm. 

3-27  grm. 

-1-73 

.      .             1-098 

ft 

5-5       „ 

-  4-408 

.     .             17 

» 

2-4       „ 

-0-98 

.     .             0-61 

t> 

6-31     „ 

-5-69 

.     .             1-38 

t> 

6-87     „ 

-5-49 

.     .            2-22 

»» 

8-12     „ 

-5-89 

10 
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PYom  these  observations  it  may  be  concluded  that : — 

1.  Protein  food,  even  when  predigested  and  with  salt  added, 
is  very  poorly  absorbed  in  rectal  feeding, 

2,  The  albumin  of  eggs,  as  generally  used  in  rectal  feeding 
is  a  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  food-^stuff. 

3:  There  is  no  relation  between  the  amount  of  protein  injecteii 
and  the  amount  absorbed.  Absorption  seems  to  depend  more  on 
the  patient's  individual  capacity  for  absorption  than  on  the 
amount  of  protein  food  given. 

Absorption  of  bit — Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  absorption 
of  fat  is  based  on  the  work  of  Munk  and  Rosenstein.  Their 
observations  were  made  on  a  patient  with  a  lymph  fistula  througli 
which  the  absorbed  chyle  could  be  collected.  The  patient  wa* 
kept  on  a  fat-poor  diet,  and  then  given  enemata  of  an  emulsion 
of  15  grammes  of  lipanin,  in  0*4  per  cent  saline  solution.  The 
lymph  showed  a  rise  in  fat  contents  of  from  018  to  0*45,  that  is 
to  say,  3-  7  per  cent  of  the  oil  was  absorbed.  In  the  second  ob- 
servation the  fatty  content  of  the  hunger-lymph  was  estimated, 
a  cleansing  injection  was  then  given  followed  by  an  enema  of  20 
grammes  of  lipanin  in  soda  solution.  The  lymph  showed  a  rise  in 
fat  from  0  06  to  037  per  cent,  and  after  9  hours  was  still  0-28 
per  cent.  There  was  absorption  therefore  of  5 J  per  cent  of  the 
fat  of  the  enema.  Kobert  and  Koch  found  that  emulsilied  fat  was 
slowly  absorbed  in  small  quantities,  while  unemulsified  fat  was  but 
httle  absorbed.  'Munk  and  also  Armschink  found  that  the  lower 
the  melting  point  of  the  fat  the  better  it  is  absorbed.  Deucher 
concludes  that  10  grammes  of  fat  per  diem  are  absorbed  with 
difficulty  even  in  favourable  circumstances,  and  that  the  best 
results  are  got  by  the  use  of  small  quantities  retained  in  the  colon 
a  long  time,  and  with  salt  added  to  the  injection. 


Table  IV. 
Table  to  show  abaorptioa  of  fata  as  average  per  dieoo. 


ObMTVfttion. 

Fat  of  Enem* 
tnOrnu 

F*t*bMrb«l 
inOrm. 

Vtnmttm 
ofAlMorpUon. 

V«hw. 

I.      .      . 

10337 

45-66 

44 

426 

n.    . .  . 

4744 

2387 

51 

222 

in.    .     . 

40-24 

1446 

35 

134 

IV.      . 

3901 

6-40 

12 

50 

V.      .      . 

918 

-2-55 

— 

-2371 

VI.      .      . 

14  3.5 

347 

24 

32 

I 
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In  these  observations  the  fats  were  estimated  by  weight  after 
extraction  with  ether,  so  that  the  resulting  figures  may  be  more 
correctly  termed  ether  soluble  bodies.  The  results  obtained 
differ  materially  from  those  of  Deucher.  They  show  a  definite 
relation  between  the  amount  of  fat  given  and  the  amount  absorbed. 
The  maiximum  of  absorption,  45  grammes  in  obsenration  l.was 
where  the  maximum  103  grammes  were  given  in  24  hours.  Con- 
siderable fat  absorption  was  got  whenever  a  large  amount  of 
fat  was  used  in  the  enema.  In  observation  4  a  small  amount  was 
absorbed,  namely,  5"46  grammes,  equal  to  13per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  observation  3,  where,  with  practically  the  same  amount, 
in  the  enema,  a  considerably  larger  quantity  was  absorbed.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  patient  in  observation  4  was  poorly  nour- 
ished and  exceedingly  emotional  and  that  albumin  was  equally 
badly  absorbed.  Observation  6  is  difficult  to  explain  ;  the  amount 
of  fat  recovered  from  the  stool  was  greater  than  the  amount 
injected  by  an  average  of  2o  grammes  per  diem.  The  patient 
WM  a  very  well-nourished  but  somewhat  chlorotic  young  woman. 
One  can  only  conclude  either  that  her  fat  absorption  was  prao- 
tically  nil  and  that  the  surplus  amount  recovered  was  accounted 
for  by  the  digestive  secretions,  or  that  some  unauthorized  article 
of  food  was  taken  by  the  mouth.  The  latter  explanation  was 
indignantly  denied  by  the  patient,  and  considered  impossible 
by  the  nurses  in  charge,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  figures  of  the 
nitrogen  and  sugar  metabolism. 

Table  V. 

Table  to  show  loss  of  nitrogen  of  tissues  and  loss  of  freight  in  relation 

(o  fat  and  sugar  absorption  as  average  per  diem  by  the  patient. 


ObtBration. 

Nitrageoof 
TiamiM, 

LoM  in  Wei^t 
laKthM. 

abaorbad. 

Sugar 
abwwbad. 

CalorifO  Valiw 
of  AbMrption 

L 

1-73 

0-378 

4586 

438 

606 

n.     . 

4-4 

0-245 

2387 

38 

378 

IIL 

0  98 

04M 

1446 

6186 

388 

IV.       . 

669 

0-618 

6-45 

6001 

268 

V.       . 

549 

0-683 

-2-56 

811 

308 

r 

5-89 

0-778 

3'47 

36-96 

184 

In  glancing  at  Table  V  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  fat  absorp- 
tjon  seema^to  play  an  important  role  as  a  nitrogen-saver.    The 
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low  of  tissue  nitrogen  for  the  six  obflenrataons  is  very  much  larger 
in  those  where  the  fat  absorption  is  poor.     Taken  as  a  whole  the 
figuree  show  that  emulsified  fat  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  in 
rectal  enemata,  and  is  very  much  better  absorbed  than  is  generally^ 
considered.  ^ 

Alworptioii  of  fugar. — The  absorption  of  sugar  has  been 
stndiedby  Voit  and  Bauer,  Schoenbom,  Strauss,  Leube,  Piantenga, 
Deucher,  Zehmisch,  and  others.  Deucher  gave  a  j>atient  during 
nineteen  hours  five  enemata  containing  each  40  grammes  sugar, 
and  got  an  absorption  of  77  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  1 64  grammes 
were  absorbed.  Piantenga  working  with  smaller  quantities 
got  good  results.  Zehmisch  giving  152  grammes  per  rectum 
got  an  absorption  of  103  grammes.  In  these  observations  con- 
clusions were  drawn  from  the  amount  of  sugar  or  dextrine  re- 
covered from  the  stool,  that  is  to  say  a  known  quantity  of  sugar 
was  given  by  the  bowel,  the  sugar  in  the  foeces  estimated  and  the 
difference  taken  as  the  measure  of  absorption.  Exception  has 
been  taken  to  this  method  of  observation.  It  has  been  miged 
that  under  the  influence  of  micro-organisms  sugar  is  split  up, 
and  is  absorbed  or  passed  in  the  stool  as  the  products  of  bacterial 
action,  so  that  what  disappears  from  the  bowel  contents  has 
provided  no  nutriment  for  the  patient.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Reach.  He  shows  that  60  grammes  dextrine  given  by  the 
mouth  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  respiratory  quotient,  while 
the  same  amount  given  by  the  bowel  does  not  definitely  raise  it. 
He  considers  that  the  amount  of  sugar  absorbed  by  the  bowel 
is  very  considerably  below  the  amount  absorbed  when  given  by 
the  mouth.  Dextrine,  he  finds,  is  better  absorbed  by  the  bowel 
than  sugar,  and  does  not  irritate  the  bowel  to  the  same  extent. 
It  seemed  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  sugar  was  broken 
up  by  the  influence  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the  bowel,  and 
especially  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  tiie  most  important  micro- 
organism of  the  intestine.  It  was  found  that  the  loss  of  sugar 
reached  a  maximum  after  four  or  five  hours  of  incubation.  A 
large  number  of  observations  were  carried  out.  In  all  the  loss 
of  sugar  was  below  1  per  cent  ranging  from  0  49  per  cent  to  0*77 
per  cent.  With  the  exception  then  of  Reaches  observations, 
which   cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  the  objections  to  the 
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use  of  sugar  as  not  being  utilized,  but  as  being  split  up  before 
absorption,  are  wholly  theoretical.  The  amount  lost  by  bacterial 
action  seems  in  reality  but  small,  in  fact,  below  I  per  cent.  In 
support  of  this  view,  one  may  cite  the  observations  of  Kausch 
ud  Socin,  who  have  demonstrated  on  animals  that  milk  sugar 
and  galactose,  when  given  by  the  bowel,  appear  to  enter  the  hver, 
ind  are  converted  into  glycogen. 


' 


Table  VT. 
Table  to  show  abeorptioa  of  augar  as  average  per  diem. 


Obwrvalioo. 

Sogai  of  Enema. 

Sugar  Abaorbad. 

Calorie  Valtie. 

L     .    .     . 

47-73 

43-8 

17» 

n.    .   .    . 

38 

38 

155 

in.    .   .    . 

61-85 

61-85 

253 

IV.    .    .     . 

fi7l2 

5061 

207 

V.    .    .    . 

88-U 

811 

332 

VL    .     .     . 

3908 

36-96 

151 

In  the  clinical  cases  pure  dextrose  was  used.     Table  VI  shows 

results  obtained.     In  all  the  cases  the  absorption  appeared 

In  observation  3  where  61*85  grammes  were  given  daily, 

appeared  to  be  absorbed.     In  observation  5,  88  grammes  were 

^n,  and  81  absorbed.     The  absorption  seems  to  vary  in  the 

Cerent  cases,  not  with  the  amount  given  but  rather  with  the 

Muring  capacity  of  the  individual  for  absorption. 

The  caloric  value  obtained  from  the  use  of  sugar  ranged  from 
WX  calories  as  a  minimum  to  332  calories  as  a  maximum.  In 
px)e  of  the  cases  was  there  any  irritation  produced  by  the  dex- 
^>«e,  a  disadvantage  which  has  been  urged  against  its  use.  In 
case  did  alimentary  glycosuria  result.^ 

Table  VII  shows  the  relation  between  the  caloric  value  of  the 
K>d  given,  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  absorbed,  and  the  loss 
the  patient's  weight.    The  table  seems  to  show  fairly  con- 
iXtky  that  the  observation  data  may  be  considered  accurate. 


'  The  abaenoe  of  bowel  irritation  was  probably  due  to  the  use  of  pure 
».a:(fOM.  Commeroial  dextrose  may  contain  impurities,  such  as  sulphuric 
b*<t  which  would  induce  bowel  irritation. 
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roflering  under  the  rectal  feeding,  other  methods  of  treatment 
-wnere  adopted  and  the  observation  was  not  included  in  the  aeries. 
From  the  metabolic  work  which  has  been  done  on  rectal  feeding 
it  must  be  concluded  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances it  is  sub-nutrition  of  a  most  pronounced  character. 
Qmn  a  patient  in  poor  condition  it  cannot  be  relied  on  alone 
to  produce  any  material  improvement  in  nutrition.  This  seems 
important  point  to  emphasize.  The  surgeon  frequently  wishes 
to  have  a  patient  suffering  from  oesophageal  or  pyloric  obstruo- 
tson  brought  into  a  condition  of  improved  nutrition  before  opera- 
tion. It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  rectal  feeding 
caumot  be  relied  on  to  produce  this  result.  It  will  at  once  be 
tu^god  that  patients  have  been  known  to  gain  weight  under  rectal 
deeding.  In  considering  this  the  absorption  of  water  from  the 
lAtestine  must  be  remembered.  After  severe  hsemorrhage  or 
peiBiatont  vomiting,  as  in  pyloric  obstruction  or  gastric  ulcer,  the 
tiMuas  *re  suffering  markedly  from  want  of  water.  Ou  placing  the 
fNttnnt  on  rectal  feeding,  water  is  absorbed  and  there  may  bfA 
9ntn  in  weight.  In  one  case  which  the  writer  studied,  where 
OBctal  feeding  was  begun  after  a  very  severe  haemorrhage,  though 
^1m  nitrogen  balance  was  markedly  negative,  yet  there  was  ml 
^stinct  gain  in  weight  after  nine  days  rectal  feeding.  ^ 

If  the  physician  desires  to  make  use  of  rectal  alimentation, 
*t  seems  that  the  best  results  will  begot  from  the  carbo-hydrates 
^^d  fats.  The  absorption  of  protein  food  from  the  bowel  is  m 
^*tLall  as  to  make  it  of  little  value  as  a  food-stuff.  V 

Foiin  has  recently  enunciated  a  theory  of  protein  metabolism 
^^Hich  would  place  protein  on  a  much  lower  plane  as  a  food  than 
*^  lias  up  to  the  present  occupied.  He  regards  proteins,  in  fact, 
^^  of  secondary  importance,  insomuch  as  their  nitrogen  is  split 
^>f^  and  eliminated,  leaving  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  containing 
to  be  oxidized,  and  thus  to  yield  energy  as  it  is  yielded  by  the 
bo-hydrates  and  fats.  Folin's  views  have  not  so  far  met  with 
acceptance  (Paton),  but  even  without  accepting  Folin*8 
I,  we  may  evidently  with  advantage  abandon  much  of  the 
lutivgenous  material  which  is  at  present  used  in  rectal  alimenta- 
tion. 

Tfasre  remain  then  the  carbo-hydrates  and  fats.      The  best 
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carbo-hydrate  to  use  is  pure  dextrose,  but  failing  it  dextrine 
always  available,  and  is  probably  better  than  a  crude  sugar, 
in  that  the  latter  may  contain  impurities  which  may  cause  bowel 
irritation.  Fat  is  best  given  in  the  natural  state,  as  in  yolk  of 
egg.  If  prepared  fat  is  used,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
emulsion  of  a  fat  of  low  melting  point.  Pure  olive  oil  can  be  used, 
a  little  being  saponified  and  used  to  emulsify  the  whole.  The 
difficulty  in  regard  to  fat  in  rectal  feeding  seems  to  be  the  wide 
difference  in  the  absorptive  power  of  different  individuals  for  fat. 
When  well  absorbed  it  is  a  most  valuable  source  of  energy,  but 
the  absorption  cannot  be  foreseen  in  any  given  case. 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  study  of  the  metabolism  of  rectal 
feeding  leads  seems  to  be  that  its  field  of  usefulness  is  more  limited 
•than  is  at  present  recognized  by  clinicians.  In  acute  gastiio 
■diseases  it  must  interfere  with  complete  gastric  rest  by  inducing 
gastric  secretion.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  while 
the  amount  of  nourishment  absorbed  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
patient  in  nitrogen  balance,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  tide  over  a 
critical  period  and  to  prevent  an  undue  strain  upon  the  tissues. 
It  is  a  dietetic  means  of  treatment  which,  used  with  intelligence, 
will  prove  helpful  alike  to  the  patient  and  to  the  physician. 


SUBCUTANEOUS  FEEDINO 


When  nourishment  by  the  ordinary  channel  is  contra-indi- 
tsated  or  impossible,  rectal  alimentation  may  be  impracticable 
from  disease  of  the  bowel  preventing  the  retention  of  the  nutrient 
injections,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  from  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  aid  the  physician  in  carrying  out  the  treatment.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  has  been  sought  to  maintain  nutrition  by 
the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection  of  food-stuffs.  There 
are  a  number  of  early  and  tentative  observations  on  this  method 
of  feeding.  Thus  in  1850  Hodder  made  intravenous  injections 
of  milk  in  cholera  patients  apparently  with  favourable  results. 
In  1869  Menzel  and  Perco  experimented  with  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  food-stuffs  both  in  dogs  and  in  man.  These  obserren 
were  followed  by  Karst,  Krueg.  Whittaker,  Pick  and  others,  but 
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it  is  to  Von  Leube  that  we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the  apparent 
utility  and  simplicity  of  the  method,  both  from  the  experimental 
and  from  the  clinical  aspect.      It  is  at  once  obvious  that  certain 
food-atuffs  are  incapable  of  use  by  this  method,  either  because 
they  are  not  directly  assimilable,  or  because  their  solutions  are 
incapable  of  proper  sterilization.     Thus  though  Leigh  has  claimed 
good  results  from  the  injection  of  white  of  egg,  there  is  no  proof 
of  its  assimilation,  and  the  sterilization  of  the  solution  presents 
.^reat    practical    difficulties.     Albumosea    and    peptones,    while 
their  solution  is  easily  sterilized,  are  foreign  bodies  in  the  blood,  are 
toxic,  and  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  produce  much  irrita- 
tion during  their  excretion.     Leube  found  that  albumoses  were 
assimilable  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this  produced  tox- 
lemia  and  albuminuria.     The  injection  of  a  solution  of  270  grains 
of  aomatose  into  a  large  dog  produced  a  lowering  of  the  general 
health  with  albuminuria  and  nephritis,     Alkali-albumin  when 
inject^  is  apparently  assimilated,  but  its  injection  causes  marked 
irritation,  and  the  solutions  are  difficult  to  sterilize.     Blood  serum 
has  been  used  by  a  number  of  observers,  but  the  nutritive  result 
obtained  from  the  injection  has  not  been  great.     It  was  found 
experimentally  that  if  the  serum  of  one  animal  were  injected  into 
another  it  proved  toxic,  but  if  the  serum  had  previously  been 
tieated  by  prolonged  heating  at  a  temperature  of  58  to  60*^  C. 
it  became  opalescent,  but  did  not  coagulate,  and  no  longer  produced 
toxic  symptoms  when  injected.    Clinically  serum  injections  have 
been  made  use  of  by  Reinach  and  by  Salter,  but  while  the  serum 
seems  to  have  been  metabolized  and  no  ill  effects  have  followed 
the  injection,  the  nutritive  result  obtained  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently great  to  justify  their  extensive  use  as  a  method  of  artificial 
feeding  in  clinical  work.     So  far  then  the  use  of  protein  solutions 
for  subcutaneous  injection  has  not  proved  encouraging.    U^ntil 
we  get  a  protein  body  which  in  solution  is  non-irritating,  and  is 
capable  of  sterilization  and  of  assimilation  after  injection,protein 
most  be  abandoned  for  subcutaneous  nourishment. 

The  use  of  carbo-hydrate  solution  would  at  first  sight  appear 
both  promising  and  rational,  but  the  result  obtained  has  not 
been  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  use  of  protein.  Voit 
iouod  that  subcutaneous  injections  of  sugar  were  slowly  absorbed, 


floodiiig  with  carbo^ 

mjeetiOBa  glycc^mui  was  but' 

tOMJJ  be  injected  with  ordfi 

wbOe  tf  three  ouncea  were 

of  mgar  paased  out  bj  tbe 

ted  soltitioxia  of  Bugar  &rehp 

and  oeoit^sls  of  the  skm  hai 

,  therefore,  be  used.  To 

taneous  injection  muat 

m  tfe  csae  of  glucose  is  &  5  per 

can  be  injerted  mtbont 

v«lae  of  mich  an  injectloa 

very  good  resaJta  fmiOt 

fforgical  cases  as  re^iodft 

strength,  and  the  idief 

vmhie  of  the  injection,  much  of 

;  V«  attributed  to  the  water 

be  kept  op  on  injectioa* 

Ikmits  may  roach  20^  C. 

ov'W  a  critical  period 

4i  carbo-hTdrate  for  subeutaneoni 
^•^  c^i":  ";:tntive  value,  it  is  natural 
ftiii  WMer  results  might  be  obtained, 
b  sterration  the  fat  depdts  sxe 
sad  to  save  tissue  protein.  By 
W  ^lectioa  good  resnlts  might  be 
where  food  could  not  be  taken 
Much  work  on  this  line  has 
tkat  Hi  injected  under  the  skin 
fom  of  a  soap  and  that  fat  embolism 
with  dogs,  he  proved  that  butter 
stofed  in  the  omentum  as  dog  ftit. 
inlereliange  and  nitrogenous  excre- 
t:oa  ^if^mr  Qas  i&|iKtwaSv  showed  ^at  the  fat  acted  as  a  protein 
:^p«fc::^ff-  aaii  wa»  for  the  ■net  part  used  by  the  animal.  Leube  has 
u:$vc  tiie  Bfeethad  extettnvely  in  clinical  work,  and  claims  that  if 
Qo<  more  than  «i>  graaiBMs  (10  drachms)  be  injected  at  a  time 
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there  is  no  pain,  no  inflammatory  reaction,  and  if  antiseptic  pre- 
caatioQS  be  observed,  no  untoward  after-effeot.  Absorption  of 
the  fat  taices  place  in  12  to  24  hours.  Jakob  injected  much 
kt^T  doeee,  7  to  10  oz.,  without  pain,  and  similar  results  were  got 
by  Dq  Jlesnil  de  Rochemont.  He  used  large  injections  of  olive 
oil  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  fat  was  absorbed,  slowly  un- 
doubtedly, and  was  made  use  of  in  the  body,  so  that  it  could 
be  counted  on  to  spare  protein  metabolism.  These  larger  injec- 
tions have,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  causing  considerable 
piifl  and  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Much  of  the  value  obtained  from  fat  injections  must  depend 
opon  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  and  it  is  in  tliis  that  the  method 
iMflU  to  £ail.  Wintemitz  has  recently  discussed  the  question 
from  this  aspect.  The  observations  were  carried  out  with  a 
'ODBbibation  of  fat  and  iodine  (iodipin).  The  metabolism  of  the 
CitTetalted  in  the  liberation  of  the  iodine  which  could  be  recovered 
from  the  urine.  The  results  seem  to  show  that  fat  is  very  slowly 
Melikbc^zed  when  injected  under  the  skin,  and  that  even  after 
laige  injections  and  when  absorption  is  relatively  rapid  only  half 
•  dnchm  to  one   drachm  can  be  metabolized  per  diem.     Thus 

I  if  «  Ua^  injection  be  given,  months  may  be  required  for  its  meta- 
^linn.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a  daily  energy  value  of 
80  to  26  calories  from  fat  injections.  Winternitz*s  results  if  con- 
firmed tell  heavily  against  the  usefulness  of  fat  injections  in  clinical 
I  Work  where  rapid  results  are  desired,  and  prove  the  uselessness  of 
laige  injeddons. 
The  technique  of  fat  injections  is  very  simple.  EUaborate 
^ppuatus  is  unnecessary.  The  oil,  preferably  pure  olive  oil,  is 
■twilized  by  heat.     The  point  selected  for  the  injection,  the  sub- 

I  cutaneous  tissue  of  the  mammary  region,  of  the  abdomen,  or 
*kigh.  is  carefully  cleansed.    The  injection  is  given  very  slowly 
"J  means  of  a  large  syringe,  two  or  three  ounces  being  injected 
*^ly.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  give  the  injection  slowly  ; 
*ot  (lug  reason  some  advise  the  use  of  a  pressure  bottle  and 
^'IKihftr.     The  trochar  is  introduced,  the  pressure  is  raised  in  the 
■**ottle  and  the  oil  slowly  flows  into  the  tissues.     However  the 
Ejection  ia  given,  it  is  not  free  from  considerable  discomfort  to 
f***^  patient,  which  may  last  for  some  hours,  even  if  the  oil  is  dif - 
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DIET  IX  FEVERS  AND  ACUTE  INEECTIOUS 
^k  DISEASES 

^P  By  Claude  B.  Ker,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed. 

I  Cteneral  COnsiderationB. — The  increased  metabolism  and  con- 
Biqaent  tissue  waste  involved  in  the  febrile  process  makes  the 
poflideration  of  the  diet  in  acute  infectious  disease  a  matter 
I  great  importance,  of  greater  importance,  indeed,  than  any 

lethod  of  treatment.  Except  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  for 
"which  we  have  a  really  scientific  remedy  in  antitoxic  sorum, 
He  otnnot  hope  by  drugs  or  otherwise  to  limit  the  course  of 
the  disease.  We  can  only  stand  by  and  put  the  patient  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  combating  it.  The  primary  necessity* 
IfatOt  is  to  gnpport  the  patient^s  strength,  which  can  only  be 
■one  by  a  suitable  system  of  feeding  and  stimulation.  If  the 
wnt  ifl  prolonged^  this  may  be  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
iiity,  aa  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gastric  digestion  is  often 
Wteh  impaired  by  continued  pyrexia  and  toxaemia,  and  sali- 
Hy  digestion  is  liable  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  saliva 
ting  often  much  diminished  and  occasionally  assuming  an 
Kid  reaction.  Pancreatic  digestion  also  suffers,  and  in  a  pro- 
fever  it  is  chiefly  upon  intestinal  digestion  that  the  patient 

pendB.  Mastication,  again,  cannot  be  counted  on  in  patients 
may  be  much  exhausted  and  often  delirious.  There  is 
lyt,  moreover,  in  the  early  stages  of  an  acute  fever  loss  of 
ite,  and  only  too  often  disgust  for  food.  Under  these 
tances  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  concluding  that 
be  food  given  should  be  eeisily  assimilable  and,  for  the  most 
iit  at  kaat,  fluid.  The  second  great  necessity  in  treating  a 
Ue  of  fever  ia  to  aasist,  so  far  as  possible,  the  processes  of  elimi« 
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nation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  increased  tassoe  waste 
must  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood 
which  also  contains,  perhaps  in  large  quantities,  the  toxins  o 
the  disease.  The  r^ime  prescribed  should  favour,  if  possibili 
the  elimination  of  these  deleterious  substances,  and  time 
probably  no  better  way  than  by  supplying  the  patient  with  i 
adequate  amount  of  fluid,  preferably  cold  water. 

When  the  patient  reaches  the  convalescent  stage,  our  objc 
is  to  restore  him  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  his  full  strength,  aJ 
to  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  tissue  caused  by  the  fev« 
A  liberal  diet  is  therefore  in  most  cases  indicated,  altiiough 
certain  diseases  the  amount  of  food  allowed  may  have  to  1 
limited  in  view  of  the  various  complications  which  axe  Half 
to  appear  in  this  stage.  In  any  case  the  transition  from  flic 
to  solid  food  must  be  made  gradually,  and  the  effect  of  eae 
addition  to  the  diet  carefully  watched. 

Diet  in  the  aonte  itage. — If  a  patient  is  to  profit  by  his  fooc 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  his  desire  for  it  be  so  far  as  posabl 
stimulated,  and  that  he  be  put  in  the  best  possible  conditio 
for  appreciating  it.  In  this  connexion  no  point  is  of  moi 
importance  than  the  toilette  of  ibe  moattL  A  fever  patien 
with  dry  baked  tongue  and  sordes  on  lips  and  teeth,  will  enjo 
his  food  far  better  if  his  mouth  is  carefully  cleansed.  Begula 
cleaning,  moreover,  helps  to  check  the  irregular  fermentativ 
processes  which  occur  in  the  mouth,  and  which  are  liable  t 
render  the  salivary  secretion  avoid  instead  of  alkaline.  In  sever 
cases,  the  mouth  and  tongue  should  be  carefully  cleaned  ever 
four  hours  with  a  soft  piece  of  clean  rag,  and  afterwards  anointe 
with  some  mildly  antiseptic  ointment.  A  mixture  of  equfl 
parts  of  glycerine  and  boro-glyceride  is  useful  for  this  purpow 
as  is  also  the  ointment  which  I  am  accustomed  to  use  at  th 
Edinburgh  City  Hospital,  and  which  consists  of  one  drachi 
of  boracic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline,  flavoured  with  fiv 
drops  of  peppermint  oil.  An  adequate  supply  of  fluid  drinkt 
water  for  choice,  does  much  also  to  keep  the  tongue  moist  an* 
clean.  The  serving  of  tito  food  is  also  of  importance.  Th 
glass  and  crockery  used  should  be  scrupulously  bright  an< 
clean.    Neglect  of  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  disgust  a  fastidiou 


patient,  and  render  him  consequently  much  more  diflBcuIt  to 
feed. 

The  food  should  be  given  in  measured  quantities  at  measured 

intervals*  and  the  amount  given  at  one  time  should  be  small. 

The   rule   should   rather   be   *'  little  and   often."     An  interval 

of  two  hours  between  the  feeds  is  a  convenient  time,  but  this 

jmay  be  in  some  cases  more  prolonged,  the  amounts  given  being 

slightly  larger.     As  a  general  rule,  the  feeding  should  be  con- 

'trinued  throughout  the  night,  but  it  wiU  usually  be  sufficient 

"to  wake  the  patient  at  four  hour  intervals.     As  a  matter  of 

^act»  fever  patients  are  often  so  restless  and  have  their  sleep  so 

xnuch  broken,  that  a  good  nurse  finds  no  difficulty  in  supplying 

them  with  sufficient   nourishment  without  finding  it  necessary 

tio  wake  them.     If  a  feed  has  been  missed,  it  is  advisable  not  to 

increase  the  next  one  to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  is  made 

nip.     It  is  extremely  easy  to  overload  the  stomach,  and  as  a 

Tole,   the   patient   stands   the   loss   perfectly   well.     In   special 

«a8ee,  where,  for  instance,  a  hypnotic  has  been  given,  or  when 

sleep  has  been  previously  insufficient,  it  would  be  madness  to 

wake  the  patient  to  feed  him,  unless  his  colour  becomes  very 

bad  or  his  extremities  cold.    Sleep  in  such  a  case  probably 

conserves  his  energy  better  than  food. 

In  ordinary  cases,  where  the  fever  is  not  unduly  prolonged, 
there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  giving  more  than  fluid  food. 
In  a  prolonged  fever  like  typhoid,  or  in  the  severe  secondary 
fever  of  smaUpox,  this  may  have  to  be  supplemented  by  soft 
solids,  especially  if  the  wasting  is  extreme,  or  if  for  any  reason 
the  patient  enters  upon  the  disease  in  an  especially  debilitated 
condition.  But  in  diseases  in  which  the  febrile  process  is  usually 
of  short  duration,  as  in  measles  or  in  lobar  pneumonia,  a  fluid 
diet  will  be  found  perfectly  adequate  in  the  acute  stage.  The 
most  satisfactory  form  of  fluid  feeding  in  the  long  run  is  unques- 
tionably a  milk  diet,  and  in  children  particularly  this  need  be 
seldom  exceeded.  Milk,  containing  as  it  does  protein,  fat  and 
carbo-hydrates,  at  first  sight  would  appear  the  ideal  form  in 
which  to  administer  fluid  food,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  when 
the  feeding  of  enteric  fever  is  discussed,  many  theoretical  objec- 
tions to  itfl  exclusive  use  have  been  raised.     Clinically,  however, 
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it  is  by  far  the  best  fluid  food  we  can  command  azxi.  if 
properly,  it  is  perfectly  well  digested  by  most  patients. 
safest  way  of  giving  it,  and  the  precautions  which  ita  n 
mands,  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  enteric  fever,  the 
of  the  acute  stage  of  which  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  al 
acute  febrile  conditions.  The  milk  may,  under  certain  cir-fl 
cumstances,  be  supplemented  by  the  various  meat  bzotlll*  beef, 
mutton,  veal  or  chicken,  and  an  occasional  change  in  tiie  beav 
of  the  broth  given  does  much  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  &C 
The  food  value  of  these  additions  to  the  diet  is,  no  doubt,  rtxj 
small,  but  they  are  usually  much  appreciated  by  the 
The  difierent  extracts  of  meat  and  meat  jaices  may  also  be 
ployed  with  advantage,  if  the  use  of  the  fresh  juice  of  raw  berf 
is  not  preferred.  Another  useful  adjuvant  to  a  milk  dieA  it 
albumin  water.  This  may  be  prepared  by  shaking  up  the  beaten 
white  of  a  fresh  egg  in  about  8  oz.  of  water  to  which  a  little 
crushed  ice  has  been  added.  The  whole  may  be  flavooied 
with  lemon  or  orange  juice  or  with  a  small  amount  of  shefry 
or  brandy.  Its  employment  may  possibly  to  some  degree  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  great  loss  of  nitrogenous  substancee. 
I  seldom,  however,  employ  it  myself  except  in  prolonged  oaaee. 
In  such  cases,  also,  protein  preparations  of  the  class  of  somatpee, 
sanatogen,  or  plasmon  may  be  suitably  added  to  the  diet.  Often 
Apntient  who  dislikes  one  of  these  foods  will  quite  readily  tolerate 
another,  and  the  medical  attendant  also  may  have  his  own  pre- 
fececioc«  regarding  them.  I  have  always  found  Benger^s  food 
a  ttoet  useful  preparation,  and  employ  it  perhaps  more  fre- 
qoently  than  any  of  the  others  named,  though  the  cheapnen 
of  plasmon  does  much  to  commend  it  for  hospital  practice. 
If.  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  these  various  food  substances 
to  the  milk,  the  patient  appears  inadequately  nourished^  nw 
ifp  beaten  up  in  milk  and  flavoured  with  brandy  may  be  added 
to  the  dietary.  Bread  and  milk,  arrowroot,  and  other  starch 
preparations,  and  Jellies  are  also  often  admissible.  As  regards 
the  latter,  gelatine  has  a  good  reputation  as  compensating  tissue 
waste.  The  jelly  may  be  prepared  from  calves'  feet  or  from 
commercial  gelatine.  It  may  be  flavoured  either  with  wine 
or  with  fruit  juices. 
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As  regards  drinks,  pure  cold  water  is  probably  in  the  long 
ran  the  most  satisfactory,  and  should  always  stand  at  the  pa- 
tient's bedside.  If  he  is  unconscious  or  delirious,  it  must  be 
forced  upon  him.  Aerated  waters  are,  of  course,  largely  used, 
and  without  any  enthusiasm  for  them,  I  must  admit  that  a 
mildly  alkaline  water  is  probably  often  of  advantage.  They 
tend  occasionally,  however,  to  the  production  of  too  much 
wind,  and  in  conditions  where  the  digestion  is  upset  they  are 
better  avoided.  A  little  lemon  or  orange  juice  in  large  quan- 
tities of  water  sometimes  assists  in  allaying  thirst,  and  in  any 
case  is  grateful  to  the  patient.  But  it  is  a  question  if  we  should 
endeavour  to  allay  thirst,  as  it  is  by  ingesting  large  quantities 
of  fluid  that  the  patient  faciUtates  the  elimination  of  toxins 
and  waste  products.  Tea  may  be  allowed  in  moderation  in 
most  fevers,  and  is  best  given  with  plenty  of  milk.  Cocoa  is 
tolerated  if  the  digestion  remains  fairly  good,  and  a  Uttle  strong 
coflFee  made  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  milk  is  occasionally 
Bseful  for  patients  who  have  a  great  dislike  to  milk  given  alone. 

Diet  in  oonvalesoence. — With  the  return  of  the  temperature 
to  normal  the  first  solids  may  be  given,  if  the  prolonged  nature 
of  the  illness  has  not  made  their  previous  use  permissible.  Sponge 
cake  or  sponge  biscuit,  given  with  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of 
milk,  is  a  useful  first  addition  to  a  fluid  diet.  Milk  puddings, 
fish  soups,  meat  soups  flavoured  with  vegetable  juices  and 
thickened  with  rice  or  oatmeal,  finely  minced  raw  meat  sand- 
wiches, oysters,  well  stewed  fruit,  and  potatoes,  well  boiled 
and  mashed  with  meat  gravy  or  butter,  are  all  suitable  for  the 
dietary  of  early  convalescence.  Thereafter  fish,  whiting  for 
choice,  sweetbreads,  and  in  a  few  days  white  meat  such  as 
chicken.  From  chicken  the  patient  may  progress  to  a  chop, 
after  which  his  digestion  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  capable 
of  dealing  with  any  ordinary  diet. 

The  above  suggestions  indicate  very  briefly  the  diet  which 
may  usefully  be  employed  in  pyrexial  conditions.  Each  disease, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  may  from  the  nature 
of  its  pathology  and  complications  demand  special  treatment. 
The  dietary  suitable  for  each  is  discussecl  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  pages.    As  regards  stamalatioD,  the  indications  for 
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its  employment  differ  very  considerably  in  the  different  fevew. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  as  a  rule  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  that  children  particularly  are  oft«n  better 
without  it,  but  that  in  some  conditions  its  use  is  indispensable. 


DIET  m  ENTERIC  FEVER 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  in  no  acute  infectious  disease 
must  more  c-are  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the  diet  than  in 
enteric  fever.  The  conditions  presented  by  this  fever  are  such 
as  to  force  upon  the  practitioner's  attention  various  probloma 
in  connexion  with  the  feeding  of  the  patient.  When  we  con- 
sider how  extremely  protract^  the  illness  may  be,  and  how 
enormous  is  the  amount  of  tissue  waste  involved  in  the  process, 
our  tendency  is  to  be  liberal  in  our  dietary  with  a  view  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  the  patient  and  to  shorten  his  convalescence. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  the  state  of  the  small 
intestine,  often  deeply  ulcerated,  always  more  or  less  impaired 
in  its  digestive  power,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  cut  down  supplies 
of  nourishment  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  in  the  fear  lest 
by  giving  too  much  we  may  but  aggravate  the  condition.  The 
result  is  that  the  dietaries  which  have  been  recommended  for 
enteric  fever  vary  from  what  might  be  fairly  described  as  a 
fuU  diet  to  what  nught,  without  injustice,  be  termed  no  diet 
at  all.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  an  extraordinary  choice 
of  dietetic  systems,  all  of  which  are  claimed  as  having  given 
admirable  results. 

The  results  obtained  by  systems,  very  different  in  theory^ 
but  apparently  equally  successful  in  practice,  almost  lead  us  to 
the  heretical  conclusion  that  diet,  after  all,  is  not  a  matter  of 
such  supreme  importance  in  enteric  fever.  Patients  often  do 
admirably  with  large  quantities  of  solid  food.  Others  do  equally 
well  on  a  diet  from  which  all  solids  are  excluded,  or  which  may 
be  even  limited  to  small  quantities  of  water  alone  for  days 
at  a  time.  If  any  dednaction  is  to  be  made  from  this  it  is,  I 
think,  that  the  condition  of  the  food  when  it  reaches  the  small 
intestine  is  a  matter  of  much  more  importance  than  its  con- 
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(Ktion  when  it  is  offered  to  the  patient.     The  residuum  left  by 

mili  may  be,  and  often  ia,  far  more  irritating  to  the  intestine 

than  the  residuum  of  a  mutton  ehop.     Another   point  worth 

considering  in  thia  connexion  i8  that  in  many  cases  of  enteric 

fever  t|ie  bowel  is  very  shghtly  affected.     In  many  cases,  fatal 

from   toxaemia,    the   intestinal    lesions   are    most   insignificant, 

md    occasionally    are    wanting    altogether.     Probably,    a   con- 

giderable  proportion  of  the  patients  who  recover  have  but  little 

alceration,  and  of  them  it  would  be  certainly  fair  to  conclude 

that  they  would  get  through  the  fever  whether  their  diet  was 

solid  or  fluid. 

The  most  reasonable  course  to  take  in  prescribing  a  diet 
for  an  enteric  patient  is,  I  think,  to  treat  him  as  a  patient  and 
Dot  &8  a  case,  and  to  modify  the  dietary  according  to  his  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  and  the  character  of  his  illness.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  some  definite  line  of 
treatment,  and  the  diet  must  necessarily  be  such  as  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  theory  on  which  that  treatment  is  based. 
It  is  my  intention  in  this  article  first  to  describe  a  dietary  which 
fliAy  be  used  \^'ith  advantage  whether  the  patient  is  treated 
expectantly,   with  antiseptics,  or  with   cold   baths ;    secondly, 
to  discoss  the  modifications  which   may  be  called  for  in  the 
oce  of  certain  complications  ;    and  lastly,   to  give  some 
Count  of  special  dietaries  which  have  been  suggested  by  various 
*^ters,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  notice.     The 
Practitioner,  however,  whose  experience  of  treating  this  fever 
*®  limited,  will  do  well  to  rely,  at  first  at  any  rate,  on  a  dietary 
**^orie  or  lesa  on  the  lines  indicated  below. 

Diet  for  ordinary  cases  in  the  acate  stage.— The  value  of 

***Uk  as  a  food  in  any  fever  is,  of  course,  beyond  all  question, 

^*id  it  is  still  recognized  by  most  authorities  as  the  most  suitable 

*Orni  of  diet  for  cases  of  enteric  fever.     Still,  if  the  greatest  care 

^*   not  taken,  there  are  few  foods  which  are  capable  of  doing 

Hkor«  harm.     The  famous  epitaph  of  Graves  has,  perhaps,  been 

I^Bsponsble  for  a  tendency  to  overfeed  fever  patients.     Over- 

f^ieding.  if  the  staple  article  of  diet  is  milk,  may  be  very  danger- 

H      ous.  as  if  more  is  ingested  than  the  patient's  alimentary  system 

H      can  adequately  deal  with,  large  masses  of  undigested  cord  are 
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to  initoto  the  Oieom  and  the  lower  boweL  Tbe  rasnlt  k 
sm  or  fhmrAcBA,  which  are  always  dangerous  and  too 
fiataL  On  tbe  ijAex  hand,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely 
lb*  mmmaut  of  nuDk  which  ia  to  be  given  in  the  twenty-four 
.  M^nak  Modaiate  and  reasonable  quantities,  given  im- 
vy  cnnae  much  mischief.  The  most  common  error, 
tm  too  biqaendy  met  with,  is  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand 
adssdeL  As  a  result,  it  is  used  to  qoenoh  his 
itonl  atooonts  are  taken  at  reiy  short  intenrola. 
■uik  is  mixed  with  partially  digested  and  oom- 
milk  in  the  stomach,  and  the  whole  mass  may 
OB  into  the  duodenum  very  imperfectly  treated  by 
i  jotow.  The  consequence  is  that  the  stomach  gets 
id  ihn  intosline  is  asked  to  deal  with  mm>ffft«  of  curd. 
k  dnuwtanoes  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  good 


IT  Am  administration  of  milk.— Milk,  however,  still 
8^  Ojpinion.  far  the  best  staple  food  for  the  enteric 
d  aU  that  is  necessary  to  render  its  employment 
..  ia  to  la^  down  sufficiently  rigid  rules  for  its  admi-  I 
TVa  first  of  these  is  that  on  no  account  is  it  to  be  I 
mud  to  iftttttoh  iha  patMnt^s  thirst.  Rather  is  it  to  be  regarda^J 
aa  1^  aolkl  part  of  his  food,  water  being  supplied  freely  whJB 
Im  If^alna  it.  Sacondly,  the  milk  should  be  supphed  in  measured 
i|MaHttiro  and  at  regular  intervals.  Each  supply  should  be 
looktHl  uptMi  aa  a  definite  meal.  As  regards  the  length  of  the 
intorval  between  thaw  meals  I  am  accustomed  to  make  it  two 
hours.  In  tBMOj  ca0se>  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  of  milk  eveiy 
thrve  huuie  would  be  equally  satisfactory,  and  at  night  it  will  be 
oftaa  faaad  advtsahle  to  prolong  the  intervals  so  as  to  disturb 
the  patient's  sleep  as  little  as  possible.  It  would  be  imprudent, 
however,  to  leave  the  patient  without  nourishment  for  mors 
than  four  hours*  even  at  night.  As  regards  the  amount  of  milk 
given,  I  am  oonvinoed  that  the  power  of  milk  digestion  in  the 
avetage  patient  la  much  overrated.  I  never  start  a  case  on 
more  tiiaa  3  oa.  eveiy  two  hours,  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  under 
two  pints  daily.  It  is  seldom  of  advantage  to  increase  this  amount 
beyond  4  or  4 J  oxs,  two  hourly.     Personally,  I  make  4  os.  my 
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m&ximum  amount,  and  do  not  often  exceed  3^.  Larger  quan- 
tities are  often  very  imperfectly  digested. 

The  milk  is  always  the  better  for  being  diluted,  and  for  this 
purpose  hot  water  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4, 
or  1  to  3,  of  milk.  The  warmth  of  the  mixture  assists  the  diges- 
tion, which  is  also  aided  by  the  dilution,  the  curd  being  probably 
less  firm.  If  more  drastic  methods  of  moving  the  bowels  are 
objected  to,  fluid  magnesia  may  be  added  to  the  water  used 
as  the  diluent.  Limewater  is  also  very  useful  in  this  connexion, 
should  there  be  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

Another  rule  of  great  importance  is  that  the  portion  of  milk 
most  be  consumed  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time,  certainly 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  no  account  is  it  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  bedside.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  stomach 
should  have  an  adequate  rest  before  the  next  meal. 

As  long  as  milk  is  given  as  the  staple  article  of  diet,  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  stools  to  be  carefully  examined  daily. 
The  presence  of  undigested  curd,  whether  in  large  masses  or 
small  flakes,  proves  that  either  more  milk  is  being  given  than 
the  digestion  can  tolerate,  or  that  proper  care  is  not  being  exer- 
cised in  its  administration.  The  deduction  of  half  an  ounce 
from  the  two  hourly  allowance  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  a  com- 
plete disappearance  of  curds  from  the  motions,  and  as  a  result 
to  check  that  looseness  of  the  bowels  so  often  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  undigested  food  in  the  intestine.  If  it  is  found  that 
milk  is  badly  tolerated  by  the  patient,  even  when  given  care- 
fully, an  admirable  substitute  may  be  found  in  whey. 

Etopplements  to  an  exclusive  milk  diet — While  many  patients 
are  quite  sufficiently  nourished  by  milk  alone,  it  is  advisable 
to  supplement  such  a  diet  by  the  use  of  beef  tea,  meat  extracts, 
and  similar  preparations.  As  regards  the  first,  it  is  weU  to  wait 
till  the  patient  has  been  twenty-four  hours  under  observation. 
Should  diarrhcea  be  present,  the  use  of  hot  beef-tea  would  only 
aggravate  it ;  should  there  be  blood  in  the  stools,  anythii^ 
tending  to  loosen  the  bowels  ia  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  after  a  short  period  of  observation  it  is  found  that  the 
patient  is  not  suffering  from  diarrhoea  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
stools  is  satisfactory,  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  meat  broths 
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is  of  distinct  advantage.  A  purely  milk  diet  is  terribly  mono- 
tonous, and  a  reasonable  allowance  of  chicken  or  beef- tea  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  patient,  even  though  its  food  value  may 
be  very  smaU.  These  preparations  should  be  given  well  salted. 
They  form,  indeed,  an  admirable  vehicle  for  the  salt  which 
is  80  much  craved  for  by  patients  who  are  kept  upon  an  exclusive 
milk  diet.  Much  of  the  hunger,  in  fact,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  enteric  fever  is  probably  due  to  the  deprivation  of  salt 
which  a  strict  milk  regime  entails.  The  first  articles  of  food 
desired  are  usually  those  which  have  a  salt  flavour,  such  as 
ham,  kippered  herrings,  and  the  like.  And  this  "  false  appe- 
tite "  often  disappears  completely  if  a  sufficiency  of  salt  is  added 
to  the  chicken  or  beef  tea.  I  prefer  this  to  salting  the  patient^s 
milk  which,  however,  may  be  done  in  moderation  if  it  is  con- 
sidered undesirable  to  use  the  meat  preparations.  Taste  is 
often  so  blunted  in  enteric  fever  that  an  amount  of  salt,  which 
would  be  nauseous  to  an  individual  in  health,  is  readily  tolerated. 
StiU,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  disgust  the 
patient  with  milk  if  he  is  to  depend  on  it  as  his  chief  article  of  diet. 

Value  of  beef-tea,  etc. — It  has  been  said  above  that  the  actual 
food  value  of  beef  or  chicken  tea  is  probably  extremely  small. 
They  are  much  more  useful  as  stimulants  and  hypnotics.  Pro- 
fessor Wyllie,  to  whose  teaching  and  example  I  owe  this  partictdar 
system  of  dieting,  was  accustomed  when  at  the  Edinburgh  City 
Hospital  to  recommend  that  the  daily  allowance  of  beef-tea, 
usually  a  pint,  should  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  the 
first  of  which,  given  at  midday,  broke  the  monotony  of  the  con- 
stantly repeated  milk,  the  second,  given  very  hot  at  night,  assisted 
the  patient  to  get  to  sleep,  and  the  third,  given  in  the  eariy 
hours  of  the  morning  as  a  stimulant,  helped  to  tide  the  patient 
over  the  period  of  his  greatest  depression.  I  am  certainly  con- 
vinced that  by  a  rational  use  of  hot  chicken  or  beef-tea  in'this 
manner,  hypnotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  can  be  often  dis- 
pensed with.  The  distinct  laxative  efiFect  of  beef-tea,  moreover, 
is  occasionally  very  useful. 

In  cases  of  diarrhcea  it  may  be  foimd  advantageous  to  make 
use  of  the  many  meat  extracts  which  are  nowadays  available* 
or  to  employ  raw  meat  juice.     As  a  rule,  the  former  preparations 
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liffntiOBi  lor  iMNHlv  ^e  diet  in  convalesoeiioe. — Aasam- 
i^g  a  patieet  ha«  satisfaurtonly  paned  through  his  fever,  and 
m  i^proaclmig  the  normal  Une»  when  is  the 
of  4fiei  to  be  made  1  Mach  must  depend  upon 
of  the  individual  case.  Unless  he  is  really 
bHBgiy,  liken  k  no  particalar  advantage  in  making  any  addition 
to  the  £et  tin  tfaie  temperature  is  steadily  normal.  By  "  real 
bumu  "  ii  to  be  mdefBlood  a  genuine  craving  for  food  ;  that 
m  to  flVf ,  it  m  not  enoogb  Unr  the  patient  to  reply  that  he  is  htm- 
gTT  vfacB  adked.  He  most  volunteer  the  information  himself* 
If  bli  hmipt  ia  real  and  all  precautions  to  satisfy  a  false  appe- 
tite hftve  abmtij  been  taken,  some  addition  to  his  food  may  be 
•Bflfved  vheB  bis  temperature  is  normal  in  the  mornings,  the 
evofalg  ffi>»liii|ii  being  disregarded.  Should  his  diet,  up  to 
tbis  pomt,  hare  coosisted  exclusively  of  milk  and  meat  brotht, 
vHk  tbe  lew  extras  that  may  have  been  permitted  in  prolonged 
ceaes*  it  ie  obTWos  that,  before  he  is  allowed  solid  food,  he  must 
be  coBteiU  wrtb  semi-solids  and  "  sloppy  **  materials.  Benger's 
food  or  boiled  bread  and  milk  are  usually  my  first  additions, 
and  tbo  effMt  of  even  this  slight  increase  of  diet  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  noted.  If  the  momiAg 
tetnpecmtoie  remains  normal,  the  bread  and  milk  is  continued 
for  tvo  or  three  days,  the  amount  given  being  gradually  increased 
And  a  httle  irell-made  oatflour  porridge  being  added  to  give 
▼ariety.  By  this  time  the  evening  temperature  baa  also  fre- 
quently settled,  but  even  if  not  another  increase  may  be  aafdy 
tried,  always  provided  there  has  been  no  rise  above  normal  in 
the  morninga.  At  this  stage  the  first  solids  may  be  given,  a 
sponge  biscuit  or  a  small  amount  of  light  sponge  cake  being  a 
quite  siutable  substance  to  experiment  with.  If  this  is  toler* 
ated,  I  am  accustomed  next  day  to  allow  a  very  small  quantity 
of  white  fish.  This  should  be  boiled  or  steamed,  and  all  akin 
should  be  carefully  removed.  The  best  fish  for  this  purpose 
is  whiting,  but  in  hospital  practice  fresh  haddock  forms  an 
admirable  substitute.  A  very  thin  finger  of  bread,  from  which 
all  crust  has  been  cut,  may  be  given  with  the  fish.  On  the 
following  day,  always  assuming  the  morning  temperature  re- 
mains steadily  normal,  a  little  thin  bread  and  butter  may  be 
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)wed  at  breakfast  and  tea  time,  the  patient  still  receiying 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  milk  at  definite  intervals,  and  beef  or 
chicken  tea  being  continued  exactly  as  before.  For  three  or 
four  days  this  diet  may  be  continued,  the  amount  of  food  given 
being  cautiously  increased,  and  such  additions  as  a  little  baked 
custard  pudding  or  some  well  boiled  milk-pudding  may  be  per- 
itted.  Should  the  morning  temperature  rise  above  normal, 
it  is  wisest  to  go  back  to  the  fluid  diet  at  once,  until  at  least 

tthe  cause  of  the  pyrexia  has  been  ascertained.     It  is  quite  pos- 
Mble,  of  course,  that  the  cause  may  lie  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Mbt.     Confitipation,  for  instance,  is  often  troublesome  at  this 
■tage,  and  the  temperature  of  the  enteric  convalescent,  being 
extremely  mobile,  is  very  readily  affected  by  it.   Such  complica- 
tions, moreover,  as  phlebitis,  otitis  media,  and  superficial  skin 
■bsoesses   may    supervene   in   convalescence   and   cause   some 
degree  of  fever.    In  such  instances  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
make  much   modification  in  the  diet  and,   the  pyrexia  being 
latisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  appetite  of  the  patient  may 
t^  taken  as  a  rough  guide  for  the  amount  of  food  required. 
Should,  however,  the  addition  of  solids  to  the  dietary  leave 
^e  temperature  quite  unaffected,  after  a  few  days  of  steady 
tt&Oiease  in  the  amount  of  food  given,  a  further  step  may  be 
^_  tift.fcen  and  the  patient  allowed  a  little  of  the  breast  or  wing  of 
^P^     chicken.     My  patients,  as  a  rule,  receive  this  from  three  to 
fiv^«  days  after  their  first  allowance  of  fish.     With  the  chicken 
tta^y  be  given  a  little  mashed  potato,  which,  indeed,  I  frequently 
*Uow  to  be  added  when  the  diet  is  still  limited  to  fish.     Chicken 
■^^ving  b«en  allowed,  except  for  the  addition  of  stewed  fruit, 
***^e  diet  is  kept  well  in  hand  till  all  chances  of  relapse  are  over, 
J^k  *^t:er  which  (say  after  a  fortnight's  normal  temperature)    there 
^m  ^    no  reason  why  meat  should  not  be  allowed  in  moderation. 
"    In  moderation,  indeed,  success  in  the  dieting  of  an  enteric  patient 
I       ^'•ually  lies.     As  much  variety  of  food  as  possible  should  be 
^B  ^Ven,  btit  at  first  only  in  small  amounts. 
V         The   temperature   in   convalescence  and   relapses.— It   will 
*^  noticed  that  very  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to  the  evening  tem- 
l**i»tare.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  rehable 
S'Uide.    A  temperature  which  is  normal  in  the  morning  and 
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swings  up  one  or  two  d^^ees  at  night  sometimes  depends  upon 
inanition.  It  is  a  *"*  starvation  temperature  "  and  the  longer 
one  waits  for  it  to  settle  the  less  likely  is  it  to  do  so.  Extra 
feeding  often  brings  it  down  to  normal  in  a  couple  of  nights. 
A  point  of  more  importance  to  notice  is  whether  the  temperati 
is  subnormal  rather  than  normal.  A  case  in  which  the  te 
perature  is  steadily  subnormal  after  the  completion  of  the 
lysis  seldom  relapses.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  runs  along  the 
normal  line,  as  it  is  usually  marked  on  clinical  chart-s,  there 
is  a  considerable  chance  of  relapse.  In  the  latter  circamstanoe 
it  is  wiser  to  be  moderate  with  the  feeding  and  to  advance  t 
patient  less  rapidly,  restricting  him  rather  to  the  stage  of  fi; 
and  light  farinaceous  foods. 

As  to  the  effect  of  diet  on  the  occurrence  of  relapses  it  is 
think,  very  problematical.  An  injudicious  addition  to  t 
diet  may  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  most  undoubtedly,  but  such 
a  rise  will  subside  on  the  removed  of  the  cause.  In  some  patients,| 
especially  in  those  who  have  been  very  rigidly  dieted,  the  first 
addition  of  solid  food  occasionally  causes  some  elevation  of 
temperature,  possibly  from  a  reflex  cause.  To  others  again 
the  first  allowance  of  solids  is  such  an  event  that  their  exd 
ment  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  subsequent  pyrexia.)' 
But  these  rises  of  temperature  are  not  repetitions  of  the  origi 
fever.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  relapses.  They  are  du( 
merely  to  local  irritation  or  to  nervous  excitement  as  the  case 
may  be.  They  are  also  often  due  to  constipation.  The  fact 
that,  in  cases  which  relapse,  the  spleen  remains  markedly  enlarged 
during  the  apyrexial  interval  would  point  to  the  cause  of  relapees 
being  connected  with  that  organ,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
relapses  occur  at  least  as  frequently  in  those  cases  which  are 
dieted  rigidly  as  in  those  which  are  fed  liberally.  This  ia  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  relapses  in  a  series  of  397 
consecutive  cases  of  enteric  fever,  who  were  fed  less  Uberally 
and  less  early  in  convalescence  than  is  suggested  above  was 
5-79,  whereas  out  of  a  subsequent  series  of  758  cases,  whose 
diet  was  on  the  exact  lines  I  have  indicated,  only  3*95  per  cent 
relapsed.  Both  series  were  treated  by  myself  in  the  Edinburgh 
City  Hospital.    The  fact  that  the  general  treatment  differed 
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considerably  is  of  little  importance.  The  figures  go  far  to  show 
that  relapses  are  at  least  not  increased  by  early  and  liberal 
feeding  in  convalescence,  as  do  also  those  published  by  Kinnicutt, 
which  are  quoted  later  in  this  article. 

Drink  of  the  patient  daring  the  lever, — In  the  acute  stage 
of  the  fever  we  have  seen  that  the  patient  is  restricted  to  a  fluid 
diet.  But  it  was  emphasized  that  the  milk  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  solid  part  of  the  patient's  food  and  must  be  given  in  regular 
meals.  It  cannot,  then,  be  used  to  quench  the  patient's  thirst. 
For  the  latter  purpose  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  than  cold 
water,  which  must  always  be  kept  standing  at  the  bedside  so 
that   the   invalid   can   help    himself.     The   greatest    attention 

Emust  be  paid  by  the  nurse  to  unconscious  and  delirious  patients, 
and  water  should  be  offered  them  frequently  and  forced  upon 
them  when  necessary.     Much  good,  in  fact,  can  be  done  by  forcing 
lai^   quantities   of   water   upon   patients.     All   will    probably 
Agree  that  3  or  4  pints  a  day  should  be  a  minimum  allowance.* 
Ab  regards  greater  amounts  than  this  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  discussion  on  a  subsequent  page  of  the  subject  of  systematic 
treatment  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  cold  water. 
We  are  accustomed  to  see  large  quantities  of  aerated  waters 
^ven  in  the  various  fevers,  usually  in  conjunction  with  milk. 
In  enteric  fever  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  a  most  un- 
vleoirable  addition  to  the  liquids  allowed.     They  are  most  liable 
^O  cause  more  or  less  distension,  and  there  are  few  conditions  likely 
"fco  do  so  much  harm  in  the  course  of  enteric  fever.     Meteorism, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  complications  which,  when  it  occurs,  calls 
for    some  modification  of  the  diet,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
^:»revent  its  occurrence,  as  far  as  possible,  by  avoiding  anything 
"^vrhich   may  cause  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestines.     It 
^3a&y  be  admitted  that  the  average  British  patient,  unlike  hia 
.^jnerican  cousin,  seems  to  have  the  most  rooted  objection  to 
c^rinking  plain  cold  water,  unless,  of  course,  he  suffers  from  intense 
'^liirst.     To  induce  him  to  drink  more  a  lemon  acid  drink  may 
prescribed,  composed  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
id   and  syrup  of  lemons  very  freely  diluted,   but   retaining 

*  Tho  3  or  4  pints  of  water  recommended  are  in  addition  to  the  fluid 
cliet  already  prescribed. 


DBtKllte  WnO 
^pmtaat^  agun, 
UBUie  nuxji  to  benefit 
or  y€mt^  Sfdnits.  WliNi 
1M  m  an  adnh.  wliai  the 
or  quite  xnancfiUe  at  the  base, 
TdT-  drj,  the  adrisabifity 
be  acdoady  coosiderecL  In 
"^A'v  iian.  •IiH.e^  "iiBig  as  maried  pwlaionary  congestion  alcohol 
-*  '>^^va  if  2nMc  Mfw  iiirmi .  Eren  in  these  circomstances, 
'*'^''**^^^»'  ita  aTacemasae  aad  Rffalar  nse  may  not  be  necessary  "' 
fkft^  ^jfz^n  rery  small  amoantB  once  or  twice  repeated  may  have-^^ 
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the  effect  desired.  In  every  case  the  result  of  the  dose  of  alcohol 
mtifit  be  carefully  noted,  and  if  it  does  not  favourably  affect 
the  rate  and  character  of  the  pulse  there  is  little  use  in  persisting 
with  it.  If,  again,  the  patient  becomes  restless  and  excited, 
it  is  probably  doing  him  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  always 
well  to  remember  Jenner^s  advice  on  this  subject.  If  in  any 
doubt  about  stimulating^  don't  ! 

Stimulants  may  be  found  useful  in  small  quantities  on  oertelzi 
special  occasions.  If  the  cold  bath  treatment  is  being  sya- 
tematically  used  a  small  dose  is  prescribed  by  most  authorities 
immediately  after  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  bath.  Again, 
after  irrigation  of  the  large  intestine,  a  prolonged  and  some- 
what exhausting  operation,  it  may  be  occasionally  advisable 
to  give  a  small  quantity  of  spirits.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, again,  a  little  whisky  in  the  form  of  hot  toddy  may  be 
found  useful  as  a  soporific  if  a  cupful  of  hot  beef-tea  has  failed, 
and  if  a  hypnotic  drug  is  not  thought  necessary. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  the  stimulant  employed,  during 
the  acute  stage  there  is  probably  nothing  more  useful  than 
sound  Scotch  whisky.     This  may  be  started  in  doses  of  even 

Iiuch  small  amounts  as  one  drachm  every  four  hours,  and  should 
Barely  be  increased  beyond  half  an  ounce  at  similar  intervals. 
If  there  is  much  diarrhcsa,  or  any  tendency  to  sickness,  brandy 
p  more  useful  and  is  likely  to  be  better  tolerated.  In  con- 
T&Ieflcence  many  patients  are  much  the  better  of  a  glass  of 
port  wine  with  their  dinner  and  at  night,  and  in  private  practice 
»  good  Burgundy  may  be  employed  at  this  time  with  great 
Advantage. 

Mbdiflcatioiis  of  diet  to  meet  various  conditions. — In  a  case 
in.  which  care  ha«  been  taken  with  the  dieting  it  is  unusual  for 

fcablesome  diarrhoea  to  occur.  On  the  contrary,  this  symptom 
udly  subsides  when  the  patient  is  fed  suitably.  Occasionally 
•ttfere  diarrhoea  may  persist,  or  may  indeed  even  supervene 
'•^    a  properly  treated  case.     If  the  patient  is  having  beef  or 

tuoken  tea  these  should  be  at  once  stopped.  If  any  substitute 
X  theee  is  desired,  raw  meat  juice  or  one  of  the  patent  meat 
;traot8  may  be  given.  The  milk  should  be  boiled  and  diluted 
Lth  lime  water  instead  of  with  water  alone.      If  this  is  in- 
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sufficient  to  check  the  condition  the  amount  of  milk   should 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  it  may  be  peptonized  or  pancreatized. 
If  whisky  is  being  given  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  brandy 
substituted.     Again,  in  cases  of  meteorism  much  may  be  done^ 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  milk  and  by  peptonizing  it  if  necessary,  w 
The  desirability  of  avoiding  aerated  waters  has  been    already 
alluded   to.    When   constipation    is   troublesome   the   addition 
of  beef- tea,  if  it  is  not  already  being  used,  will  often  have  the 
required   laxative    effect.     If   the   patient    is   already    supplied 
with  it  the  quantity  given  may  be  considerably  increased,  or 
it  may  be  made  stronger.     A  little  fluid  magnesia  may  also 
be  added  to  the  milk.     If  hsemorrhage  should  occur  an  absolutoM 
starvation  is  indicated  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, " 
the  object  being  to  entirely  rest  the  intestine  and  to  avoid  en- 
couraging peristalsis.     Neither  milk  nor  water  should  be  allowed 
even  in  the  smallest  quantities.     The  apparent  cruelty  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  morphia 
or  opium  is  usually  given  freely,  also  with  the  object  of  checking 
peristalsis.    The  patient,  then,  is  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  opiate  to  notice  the  withdrawal  of  hia  food  and  water. 
Af  t«r  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient  and  the  occurrence,  or  not,  of  further  hsBmorrhage,  I 
usually  order  a  half  teaspoonful  of  bovinine  in  two  or  three  drachms 
of  iced  water  as  the  first  food,  and  this  may  be  repeated  every 
two  or  four  hours.     Twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  later  peptonized 
milk  may  be  added,  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  at  first,  and  given 
every  hour  if  the  patient  is  awake.    The  amount  of  milk  may  be 
rapidly  increased  if  the  bleeding  does  not  recur,  the  patient  asoally 
receiving  one  ounce  every  two  hours  within  seventy-two  hooTB  of  his 
haemorrhage,  in  addition  to  meat  juice  or  chicken  jelly.     If  this  is 
well  borne,  double  that  amount  may  be  given  on  the  following  day. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  if  the  patient  has  been 
previously   on   some   alcoholic   stimulant    this   must   be   with- 
held, unless  the  haemorrhage  has  been  so  profuse  as   to  render 
him   practically  pulseless,   in   which   case   it   will   be   necessary 
to  administer  brandy  very  cautiously  in  half  teaspoonful  doses 
at  frequent  intervals,  taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  improve 
the  pulse  too  much  or  too  suddenly. 
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If  perforation  has  occurred  it  is  obvious  that  recovery  can 
lurdly  be  considered  as  possible  unless  an  operation  is  per- 
formed, so  the  question  of  diet  is  of  little  practical  importance. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  to  cease  feeding  by  the  mouth  for  the 
few  hoars  which  elapse  before  the  perforation  is  surgically  dealt 
with.  On  the  other  hand  free  stimulation  may  be  necessary, 
iDd  brandy  must  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  as  circum- 
rtuwes  dictate.  After  the  operation  the  nourishment  should 
he  very  cautiously  administered,  as  it  is  exceedingly  important 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  vomiting.  Small  quantities,  say 
half  an  ounce,  of  iced  peptonized  milk,  may  be  given  hourly, 
and  raw  meat  juice  or  chicken  jelly  will  be  found  useful.  Rectal 
feeding  may  be  preferred  and  in  any  case  small  saline  injections 
of  from  6-10  oz.  are  oft«n  of  great  service.  If  the  case  is  re- 
garded as  inoperable  very  similar  treatment  to  that  of  haemorrhage 
«  oeoeesaiy,  as  it  is  only  by  checking  peristalsis  and  keeping 
the  intestine  empty  that  that  exceedingly  rare  result,  the  natural 
cure  of  a  perforation,  may  be  brought  about. 

Qf   other    conditions    likely   to    complicate    the    course  of 

M  mteric  fever  persistent  vomiting  may  require  a  modification 

of  the  diet.     In  this  case  peptonizing  the  milk  may  be  first  tried. 

If  that  fails  iced  albumin  water  may   be  given.     Raw   meat 

juice  is  sometimes  taken  well  when  milk  is  not  tolerated  by 

•i*  stomach.     As  a  last  resort  rectal  feeding  may  be  necessary. 

In  convalescence   such   conditions   as  phlebitis,   periostitis,    or 

*k]Q  abseesKS  call  rather  for  an  increase  than  a  diminution 

**f  the  diet,  always  provided  the  pyrexia   is  not  so   decided  as 

^  interfere   much  with   the  gastric  digestion. 

General  considerations. — The  above  lines  of  dieting  have 
very  well  in  my  experience,  and  they  are  recommended 
ally   to  those  who,  having  only   a  limited  experience  of 
c  fever,  are  anxious  to  adopt  a  perfectly  safe  method. 
all  other  systems,  this  one  demands  considerable  super- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man,  and  much  care  and  atten- 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
strictly  a  patient  is  dieted  the  more  he  is  liable  to  suffer 
m  any  sudden  irregularity  in  his  ^iet.    The  physician  should 
the  stools  frequently,  to  see  whether  the  milk  has  been 
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well  digested  and  any  appearance  of  curda,  after  the  first  few  da; 
of  treatment,  should  arocue  the  suspicion  that  the  milk  may 
ha^e  been  giren  improperly.  The  abdomen,  also,  should  be 
impacted  and  palpated  daily.  Any  increase  of  tumidity  or 
Immenem  suggests  either  imperfect  digestion  or  some  want 
of  care  in  the  feeding.  The  first  can  be  usually  remedied  by 
nod^yix^  tha  diet. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  other  methods  of  dieting,  chiefly 
en  Bote  Kbefal  imes^  have  been  strongly  advocated,  and  th< 
saeeeaB  which  they  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  competent 
|Jiysii*ianB  has  been  such  as  to  demand  our  most  earnest  att^i^ 
tioa.    It   has  bem  thought  well,  therefore,  to   mention   some 
o£  die  more  important.     Their  study  is  instructive  as.   when 
dealing  with  patients  who  cannot  tolerate  milk,  we  are  often 
perplexed  to  know  what  may  be  safely  substituted  for  it 
Oiel  lor  dtOdnn. — It  is  obvious  that  except  in  the  yo 
ohikben  the  diet,  as  recommended  for  adults,  can  in  most 
be  given.     Any  modification  of  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
onntkn   rather   than   liberality.     Children    as   a    rule    tolerate 
milk  and  thrive  on  milk  much  better  than  adults,  and  a  milk 
diet  in  the  acute  stage,  gradually  increased  to  soft  solids  in 
convalescence  and  solids  a  little  later  than  is  recommended 
for  adults,  will  in  most  instances  be  found  quite  satisfactory.  ■ 
Stimulants  are  better  avoided,  especially  in  the  case  of  younger 
oluldien. 

The  diets  suggested  on  p.  323  may  of  course  be  muoh  modified. 
They  are  merely  included  to  express  graphically  the  progress 
of  a  oase.  The  amounts  of  milk  given  must  of  course  depend 
on  tlie  patient's  inclination  for  food  and  his  toleration  of  milk. 
Thus  4  oz.  may  be  given  in  a  prolonged  case  with  much  wastii^ 
provided  it  is  well  digested.  If  porridge  is  not  liked,  bread  and 
milk  may  take  its  place,  or  the  patient  may  prefer  B^]ger^s 
food,  or  a  beaten-up  egg  in  milk  at  the  corresponding  timoB 
of  the  day.  The  changes  may  be  rung  with  tiiese  foods  for 
patients  whose  appetites  are  capricious.  A  few  methods  for 
preparing  such  foods  are  appended. 

Oat  flour  porridge,  or  gruel. — Soak  the  oat  flour  in  a  httle 
cold  water  for  at  least  two  hours.     Then  strain  through  a  fine 
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Bieve.  Bring  eome  cold  water  to  the  boil  and  add  a  liberal 
allowance  of  salt,  making  the  water  more  salt  than  a  person 
in  health  would  find  agreeable.  Stir  in  the  strained  oat  flour 
and  stir  steadily  till  the  mixture  again  boils.  Then  keep  it 
at  the  boil  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  at  intervals.  A  small 
teacnpful  of  this  porridge  with  milk  added  to  fill  a  breakfast 
cup  is  a  reasonable  allowance  for  an  adult  patient  to  start 
with. 

PUumon, — Put  a  dessertspoonful  into  a  cup   with  a  little 
lukewarm  water  and  stir  into  a  cream.     To  make  a  small  teacupi 
ful  put  a  little  milk  in  a  saucepan.    Bring  it  to  the  boil.    Sti 
in  the  plasmon.     Boil  again.     Have  the  white  of  an  egg  readj 
switched.     Stir  it  in  and  add  sugar  to  taste. 

Bread  and  milk. — Grate  bread  crumbs  very  finely.  Bring 
milk  to  the  boil.  Stir  in  the  crumbs  slowly,  letting  them  fall 
constantly  from  the  hand.  Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes.  Add 
if  desired  some  switched  egg  or  the  switched  white  of  an  egg. 
Add  sugar  to  taste. 

Liberal  feeding  in  enteric  fever. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
theoretically  much  is  to  be  gained  by  giving  a  liberal  and  varied 
diet.  When  we  consider  the  extreme  wasting  which  often  occurs, 
even  when  the  patient  is  taking  freely  all  the  fluid  nourishment 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  desirable  for  him,  thai 
reflection  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  heart  and  intestinal  walls; 
may  be  suffering  almost  equally  with  the  muscles.  The  bowel] 
wall  of  a  patient  who  has  succumbed  to  a  prolonged  fever  is' 
often  found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  extremely  thin.  Is  it  possible 
that  by  restricting  unduly  the  food  supply  of  the  patient  we 
are  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  bowel  wall  to  the  ulcerative 
process  ?  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  solid  food  early  in 
convalescence  does  much  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  caae. 
Does  the  more  liberal  supply  of  food  at  this  period  help  to  pro- 
mote the  healing  process  in  the  ulcerated  intestine  as  well  as 
to  repair  the  waste  caused  by  the  fever  ?  That  it  preventsll 
to  some  extent  such  sequelse  as  periostitis,  abscesses,  and  otitis  " 
media  is  certainly  probable.  If  such  additions  are  justifiable 
from  the  moment  the  patient's  temperature  touches  the  normal 
line,  would  they  not  be  equally  so  at  an  earUer  period,  say  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  lysis  when  he  is  begimiii^  to  show 
sgns  of  retuming  appetite  ? 

The  only   argument   against   giving  solid   food   throughout 
die  fever,  say  the  advocates  of  a  mixed  diet,  is  the  inability  of 
patient  to  take  it.     Other  objections  are  mainly  theoretical, 
wch  a*  that  it  is  liable  to  cause  such  accidents  as  perforation 
tod  bemorrhagej  or  that  it  increases  the  tendency  to  relapse. 
^e  have  seen  above  that  early  solid  feeding  in  convalescence 
hu  little  or  no  influence  on  the  frequency  of  relapses.    There 
M  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  relapses  should  be  more 
frtqoeni  in  cases  which  have  been  fed  on  a  mixed  diet  during 
the  Acnte  stage.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  a  treatment 
might  prolong  the  original  fever,  but  this,  according  to  the  sup- 
porters of  solid  diet,  is  not  the  case. 

Theoretical  objections  to  milk. — On  the  other  hand,  although 

L  oioet  physicians  will  agree  that  milk  is  the  most  convenient 

V  fcKxi  to  use  during  the  acute  stage  of  enteric  fever,  it  is  not  alto- 

g'B'ther  an  ideal  diet.     The  patient  who  is  fed  exclusively  upon 

fc^^  gets  more  fat  than  is  necessary  and  probably  too  little  protein. 

^^Tie  carbo-hydrates  are  certainly  insufficient  from  the  theoretical 

FHaini  of  ^-iew.     It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  so  far  as  laboratory 

^^atperiments  go  the  statement  is  correct,   that  to  make  good 

^^  mste  caused  by  the  increased  metabolism  in  such  a  fever 

^*«  aterio  It  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to  take  8  oz.  of  milk 

*•*«}  two  hours.     Such  an  amount  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 

^5*Te,  and  if,  therefore,  the  waste  is  to  be  considered  the  milk 

^*^i«t  be  supplemented  by  other  articles  of  food. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  as  milk  is  extremely  dejficient 

*^Won  salts,  the  prolonged  anaemia  which  often  follows  enteric 

^^^  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  a  milk  diet  is  used. 

"^^ijieition,   moreover,  is  rendered   more  easy  by   the    reflexes 

^^^'^ited  by  the  mastication  of  solid  food  in  the  mouth,  and  on 

^^*^   other  hand   sufifers  when  the  food  given  excites   disgust, 

the  long'Continued  monotony  of   a  milk  diet  is  apt  to  do. 

^^Ik,  again,  becomes  a  semi-solid    in  the  stomach  and  there- 

_^^  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  a  fluid  food.    The  curds 

not  always  easily  broken  up  and  digested  in  the  small  in- 

\Ve  have  seen  that  this  difficulty  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
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loyer.  His  pub^ 
lU  m  the  dlmctaoa 
9sd  if  few  have 
mftoy  bftTe  modified  it  - 
BushayeT's 
take  it  from  the 
Bl««i,  bie«d,  and 
of  pAtients  treakfted 
from  hemorrhage  uid. 
thes^fore,  thfit  the 
▼eiy  mtieh  leas  (m- 
the*  cftse,  uid  eren  allowing  that  the 
crpe  o£  thie  dmttse  but  h^Te  beat  lees  severe  than  usual,  it  is 
^ir  CO  coochide  that  aoiki  feeding  does  not  predispose  to  these 
dai^^enxis  cooditioaB.  No  figoree  relatiiig  to  the  ooooirenoe 
of  reiapsee  are  giren  by  BnshuyeT,  which  is  unfortunate,  as 
it  fes  parucularty  alleged  against  scdid  feeding  that  it  rendos 
relapses  more  common.  The  mortality  of  the  cases  was  8*2 
per  cent.  The  Russian  physician  is  convinced  that,  once  the 
patient*8  interest  can  be  stimulated  in  his  diet,  his  general  con- 
dition is  rapidly  improved.  Even  patients,  extremdiy  ill,  with 
temperatures  exceeding  102*^  F.,  sit  up  in  bed  and  are  able  to 
feed  themselves,  only  few  requiring  the  help  of  the  nurses.  Every 
f effort  must  be  made  to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  to  avoid 
diMgusting  the  patient  with  his  food. 
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The  foSouring  it  (he  dietary  auggteUd  by  Btuhuyev  for  the  acute  stage  : — 

7  t.m.      ....     Tea  with  a  roll. 

8  A.m.      ....     Oatmeal,  barley,  or    wheat  liquid  porridge   with 
butter  (about  13  fluid  oz.). 

!t  ft-m One  or  two  boiled  eggs,  hard  or  soft,  as  the  patient 

prefers. 
1&-11  a.m.  .A  glass  (about  7  oz.)  of  milk,  a  roll,  half  a  cutlet 

and  a  piece  of  boiled  meat. 
12-18.30  pjn.      .  A  plate  (7  oz.)  of  chicken  soup,  or  ordinary  soup, 

and  a  cupfxil  of  jelly. 

J  p.ro Tea  with  a  roll. 

I  p.in.  A  cup  of  chicken  or  beef-tea,  semolina   pudding 

or  milk,  a  bit  of  chicken. 

8  p.m Milk  with  a  roll. 

Duftng  the  night  Coffee  or  tea  with  milk  two  or  four  times,  coffee 

with  cognac. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  patients  receive  from  1-3  oz. 
of  wine  in  the  morning  and  half  an  ounoe  of  Stoke's  mixture  of 
QjS  ind  brandy  every  two  hours.  The  diet  altogether  seems 
excessive,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  can  be  given  with- 
out harming  the  patient.  To  most  of  us  it  would  appear  adequate 
to  nooriah  a  healthy  man  in  full  exercise. 

In  England  Barrs,  whose  results  were  published  a  year  earlier 
^n  those  of  the  Russian  physician,  while  believing  equally 
in  the  value  of  solid  food,  takes  a  less  pronounced  and  more 
'^tional  view  of  the  question.  He  does  not  recommend  that 
^  patient's  appetite  should  be  forced.  "  To  give  a  patient 
^ih  dry  and  shrivelled  tongue,  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  semi- 
<)Oaistoee  from  pyrexia,  and  utterly  indififerent  to  all  around 
oiiiL,  and  especially  to  food,  meat,  or  any  other  solid  would  be 
to  my  mind  as  silly  and  as  cruel  as  to  withhold  it  from  a  patient 
^ho  expresses  himself  as  genuinely  hungry  and  who  looks  so, 
because  his  temperature  curve  is  not  normal,  or  because  his 
bowels  are  acting  a  Uttle  too  frequently."  The  appetite  of 
*be  patient,  once  the  physician  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
huqger  is  really  genuine,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  indication 
for  solid  food.  Barrs  considers,  from  a  study  of  his  cases,  that 
*Jmw  18  no  reason  to  believe  that  diarrhoea  is  rendered  worse 
by  h  liberal  diet,  or  that  perforation  occurs  more  frequently 
"»  liberally  fed  patients.  Meteorism,  again,  is  less  likely,  he 
^^mks,  to  occur  on  a  diet  which  contains  a  reasonable  quantity 
^  solids  than  on  one  exclusively  fluid.     Meat  and  bread  are 
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"those  patients  who  were  hungry,  and  added  fish  in  very  many 
instances  before  the  temperature  reached  the  normal.  His 
lelapses  numbered  13  per  cent  and  had  apparently  no  con- 
nexion with  additions  to  the  diet.  The  hsBmorrhage  rate  was 
low,  only  3  per  cent,  and  among  the  200  cases  there  was  no 
instance  of  perforation. 

jVIarsden's  conclusion  is  that  on  such  a  diet  there  is  more 
rapid  recovery,  less  risk  of  surreptitious  feeding  with  undesirable 
substances,  and  a  lessened  tendency  to  asthenic  complications. 

My  own  experience  of  liberal  feeding  throughout  the  fever 
is  a  somewhat  limited  one,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  saw  no 
hum  result  from  the  use  during  the  acute  stage  of  milk  puddings, 
bread  and  milk,  and  beef-tea  thickened  with  well-boiled  rice, 
the  diet  which  was  given  by  my  predecessor  at  the  Edinburgh 
City  Hospital  at  the  time  I  worked  there  as  house  physician. 
At  present,  however,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  I  prefer  to  postpone  semi-solids  and  solids 
to  the  period  of  early  convalescence.  The  Interesting  figures, 
however,  pubEshed  by  Kinnicutt  go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  quite 
8afe  to  give  a  liberal  dietary.  He  has  collected  records  of  4,654 
caaes  treated  with  fluid  and  of  733  with  liberal  diet,  and  the 
results  are  as  follows : — 


Com*. 


On  liberal  diet 
Da  fluid  diet  . 


733 
4.654 


BeUpaea 
per  oent. 


11  38 
1089 


Hamor- 

rlM«ea 

pet  cent. 


Perfor*- 

tioos 
per  oent. 


1  36 
2-40 


Mortality 
per  ceat. 


9-47 
10-55 


It  is  of  course  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  statistics 
of  this  sort,  but  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  by  Kinnicutt 
to  secure  that  the  test  should  be  a  fair  one.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  larger  number  of  ulcerative  accidents  in 
the  second  group.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  does  a  low  diet  by 
starving  the  bowel  walls  help  to  increase  rather  than  limit  the 
process  of  ulceration  ? 

Liberal  feeding  in  convalescence. — As  the  diet  which  I  per- 
sonally feel  most  justified  in  recommending,  and  which  has 
been  already  described  in  detail,  includes  the  use  of  solid  foods 
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morning  temperature  has  touched  the  normal  line,  or  even 
sooner ;  and  during  the  lysis,  as  recommended  by  Marsden, 
should  the  wasted  and  exhausted  condition  of  the  patient  appear 
to  call  for  it.  The  vast  majority  of  patients,  however,  will  do 
very  well  \»4th  a  more  gradual  increase  of  diet  at  this  period, 
especially  if  they  have  been  carefully  dieted  throughout  the 
fever.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of 
these  liberal  dietaries  is  that  they  may  be  occasionally  very 
useful  but  are  not  always  necessary.  The  good  rule  is  to  treat 
the  patient  as  an  individual  and  not  to  be  too  much  hampered 
by  theories  of  dietetics.  I  may  add  here  that,  without  being 
a  keen  supporter  of  intestinal  antiseptics,  such  as  salol,  guaiacol, 
or  naphthol,  I  think  they  may  be  especially  useful  in  helping 
to  limit  any  undue  fermentation  in  patients  who  are  being  liberally 
fed.  At  a  time  when  most  of  my  cases  were  being  treated  with 
a  liberal  soft  diet,  those  who  had  also  intestinal  antiseptics 
undoubtedly  did  better  than  those  who  had  not. 

The  empty  bowel  theory. — Attention  has  recently  been  called 
by  Ewart  to  the  advantages  of  a  diet  which  leaves  little  or  no 
residuum.  The  object  here  is  to  give  plenty  of  food  to  the 
patients,  but  to  dispense  with  the  faeces  so  far  as  possible.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  such  a  method. 
There  should  be  an  absence  of  any  irritating  residue  which  may 
increase  the  process  of  ulceration,  and  Ewart  throws  out  the 
hope  that  just  as  we  have  learned  that  phagedenic  chancre  and 
hospital  gangrene  are  no  longer  held  to  be  normal  developments 
in  pathology,  so  we  may  yet  learn  that  severe  typhoid  ulceration 
ia  a  preventable  condition.  That  it  may  be  so  is  indeed  very 
probable  but,  so  far  as  regards  hospital  patients,  the  mischief 
will  usually  have  commenced  before  they  come  under  observa- 
tion. Any  diet,  however,  which  claims  to  limit  the  severity  of 
the  process,  demands  careful  consideration,  and  the  dietary 
outlined  by  Ew^art  contains  many  most  interesting  and  valuable 
nggestions. 

The  staple  food  is  whey  given  in  quantities  from  2J-4  pints 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  has,  of  course,  been  much  used, 
especially  in  severe  cases,  by  many  practitioners,  and  is  always 
worth  trying  when  a  patient  cannot  digest  milk  however  care^ 
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fiifly  the  Isttar  ii  given.  Evsn  adds  10-15  grains  of  common 
wah  to  each  half  pcnl^  with  a  riev  of  correcting  the  deficiency 
in  mhipnJ  aaha  wfakfa  the  oordinacr  milk  diet  entails.  He  ad- 
wimm  that  the  ddfieiairx  ni  phoflphates  should  be  made  up  by 
giring  pmcwfcal  doaw  of  one  of  the  medicinal  syrups.  Sugar  is 
alio  added  to  tiie  whey,  being  nsefol  as  a  food  and  having  no 
The  otgaait  acids  and  esKnces  contained  in  fruit  and 
mmj  be  given  in  the  form  of  watery  extracts,  carefully 
Btnmed.  Fhnt  jelfies,  espectally  apple  jelly,  are  well  taken  by 
the  patient,  and  vegetable  soups  should  be  given  daily.  The 
meat  preparations  and  extracts  are  not  recommended.  To 
seeme  sufficient  nitrogenoos  material  white  of  Qgg  is  added  to  the 
iHmj,  which  is  then  peptonized.  The  yolk  of  one  egg  daily  is 
aBowed  in  divided  portions.  Clarified  honey  may  also  be  used 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  carbo-hydrate  supply.  Mai  tine 
is  also  Dseful  in  this  connexion.  As  r^ards  the  fats,  cream  is 
the  most  useful  and  acceptable,  either  taken  alone  or  added  to 
the  whey.     One  ounce  is  a  sufficient  daily  allowance. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  for  the  first  few  days  that  the  patient 
is  under  observation,  that  whey  alone  should  be  given,  salted 
but  with  no  other  addition.  When  any  meteorism  has  subsided, 
sqgar,  albumin,  and  cream  may  be  added  to  it  successively,  the 
state  of  the  patient  and  the  condition  of  the  stool  determining 
each  addition.  Thereafter  the  vegetable  soups,  the  fruit  juices 
and  jellies,  and  the  honey  are  brought  into  use.  Such  a  diet  is  cer- 
tainly likely  to  leave  little  or  no  residuum.  Ewart  employs  it 
in  conjunction  -B-ith  an  antiseptic  treatment  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  use  of  paraffin  and  powdered  charcoal.  This  it  does  not 
come  into  our  province  to  discuss. 

Starvation  treatment — The  same  idea  which  underlies  the 
"  empty  bowel  theory  *'  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  attempts 
made  to  treat  enteric  fever  with  either  no  food  by  the  mouth 
at  all,  or  at  the  most  with  very  small  quantities.  Thus  Queirolo 
has  recommended  that  feeding  should  be  entirely  rectal,  a  lemon- 
ade made  up  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  only  drink 
allowed.  Provided  that  the  bowel  of  a  patient  so  treated  was 
first  emptied  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  other  suitable  purgative, 
suoh  a  method  of  dieting  should  secure  complete  rest  for  the 
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affected  parts  and  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  ferment- 
ing masses  of  partially  digested  material  Ijing  in  the  gut.  The 
nutritive  value,  however,  of  rectal  feeding  in  a  prolonged  disease 
ia  so  limited  that  this  method  may  fairiy  be  regarded  as  a  treat- 
ment by  starvation. 

Similar  in  its  object  and  effects  is  the  method  suggested  by 
Williams,  who,  believing  that  the  exhausting  diarrhoea  of  the 
fever  is  due  to  improper  feeding,  endeavours  to  secure  that  the 
bowel  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  remain  empty.  Only  water  is 
allowed  in  severe  cases,  sometimes  for  days  at  a  time,  and  he 
regards  half  a  pint  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours  as  a  Uberal 
diet,  seldom  apparently  exceeding  this  amount  until  the  tem- 
perature is  normal.  The  method  seems  drastic,  but  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  cases  do  remarkably  well.  I  have 
often  marvelled  at  the  amount  of  starvation  which  a  typhoid 
case  can  safely  tolerate  after  a  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  only 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  patients  would  support  starva- 
tion even  better  before  such  a  depressing  complication  had 
occurred.  Under  such  a  regime  Williams  probably  more  nearly 
attains  the  ideal  of  the  "  empty  bowel  *'  than  any  other  observer. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  patients  so  treated  should  occa- 
sionally gain  in  weight  and  that  they  do  not  in  any  case  waste 
more  than  patients  more  hberally  fed  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  obvious 
that,  if  food  is  not  assimilated  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it,  and  in  many  cases  of  enteric  fever  assimilation  is  un- 
doubtedly extremely  poor. 

The  theoretical  objection  to  both  these  methods  of  treatment 
is  that,  if  ulceration  has  once  started,  such  a  remarkably  low 
diet  would  apparently  give  the  intestinal  lesions  only  a  poor 
chance  of  repair ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  absence 
of  irritation  would  go  far  to  coimterbalance  this  defect,  especially 
as  the  patients  seem  to  stand  their  starvation  so  well.  If  plenty 
of  water  was  supplied  this  would  be  more  easily  understood,  but 
some  of  Williams'  patients  were  limited,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
one  pint  of  water  per  diem,  which  seems  a  most  inadequate 
amount. 

The  above  are  instances  of  a  treatment  which  has  often  been 
attempted,  and  which  is  known  in  France  as  "  Traitement  k 
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frequently  than  usual.    The  latter  has  not  been  obsenred  by 
myself,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  quite  so  much  water 
to  my  cases  as  have  the  American  physicians.     A  lower  mortality 
rate  was  observed  in  those  patients  whose  daily  elimination  of 
urine  exceeded  160  oz.     The  ingestion  of  this  large  amount  of 
water  has  the  effect  of  increasing  considerably  the  excretion 
of   chlorides   which   are    usually,   in   enteric   fever,    retained. 
Thus  assuming  the  average  income  of  chlorides,  when  the  diet 
Is   restricted  to  milk,  to  be  36  grains,  the   normal    individual 
x«tains  15  grains,  the  ordinary  typhoid  patient  27  grains,  and 
the  typhoid  patient  who  is  receiving  large  quantities  of  water 
only  11  grains.     The  conclusion  seems  justified  that  the  poly- 
uria is  able   to  counteract  the  excessive  chloride  retention   in 
lever.      Thus    both    clinically    and    experimentally    it    would 
appear   that   this  free  supply  of    water  to  the  patient  is    of 
xe&l  advantage. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  was  any  risk  of  pro- 
tective substances  in  the  blood  being  eliminated  together  with  the 
toxins  under  this  method  of  treatment.  Such  an  objection  is 
probably  only  theoretical,  for  as  we  have  seen,  the  improvement 
of  the  toxic  symptoms  is  such  as  to  make  us  doubt  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  patient  to  the  toxins  is  in  any  way  weakened.  Todd, 
liowever,  considers  that  free  diuresis,  which  he  admits  to  be 
<lesirable,  soon  exhausts  the  system  of  its  salts,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  blood  plasma  and  for  the 
^mction  of  the  leucocytes.  He  considers  that  the  exhaustion 
of  the  salts  from  the  blood  tends  to  cardiac  arrest.  He  therefore 
advocates  the  use  of  saline  beverciges,  10  grains  of  sodium 
ohloride  with  5  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  being  dissolved 
in  8  or.  of  water,  the  whole  being  flavoured  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Five  pints  of  this  mixture  is  given  in  the  day. 
The  main  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of 
^e  blood.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  SoUmann  and  Hoff- 
Aiann,  who  investigated  the  cases  treated  by  Gushing  and  Clarke, 
foond  that  in  these  cases  any  addition  to  the  chloride  income 
"WM  promptly  balanced  by  an  increased  chloride  output,  so  that, 
•after  all,  the  added  saline  is  promptly  excret«d.  But  this,  of 
ooarse,  in  no  way  invalidates  Todd's  contention  that  it  is  useful 
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while  it  is  actually  in  the  blood.  Todd  also  holds  that  sodium 
chloride  solution  is  better  absorbed  in  the  stomach  than  water, 
and  that  the  dissipation  of  heat  is  very  much  assisted  by  the 
eUmination  of  large  quantities  of  water  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
urine. 

I  consider  that  the  free  administration  of  water  is  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  enteric  fever, 
but  I  am  accustomed  to  regard  6  pints  as  a  satisfactory  allow- 
ance, anything  over  that  figure  usually  involving  the  employment 
of  special  nurses  and  considerable  worry  to  the  patient.  Any 
patient,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  willing  to  drink  more  I  would 
certainly  encourage  to  do  so,  but  as  a  rule  the  severe  toxic  cases 
which  require  fluid  most  are  those  to  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to 
administer  it. 

(General  conchisions  on  diet  in  enteric  fever. — Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  practitioner  has  a  wide  choice  of  dietaries 
for  typhoid  patients.  Each  system  has  something  in  its  favour, 
and  it  is  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  suggestions  we  gather 
from  each  to  our  individual  cases  that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Thus,  while  following  the  mle  that 
safety  usually  lies  in  moderation,  and  that  extremes  both  in  the 
direction  of  starvation  and  of  Uberal  feeding  may  be  with  advan- 
tage avoided,  we  may  not  infrequently  be  confronted  v^-ith  cases 
in  which  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  food  substances  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  early  administration  of  solid  food  on  the  other,  may 
do  much  to  secure  the  successful  recovery  of  the  patient.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  a  fluid  diet,  chiefly  consisting  of  milk,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  first  part  of  this  section,  is  the  safest  and,  in  the  long 
run,  the  most  advantageous  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  fever,  and 
that  this  diet  should  be  rapidly  increased  in  the  early  days  of 
convalescence,  due  care  being  exercised  in  watching  the  effect 
of  each  addition.  I  can  see  no  benefit  whatever  in  starving 
patients  with  practically  normal  temperatures,  clean  tongues,  and 
good  appetites,  and  in  any  case  we  learn  from  the  good  work  done 
by  the  modem  disciples  of  the  famous  Graves,  who  "  fed  fevers," 
that  food  may  be  supplied  with  considerable  liberality  and  with- 
out risk  in  the  early  convalescence  of  enteric  fever. 
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:tremely  depressing  character  of  this  infection,  and  the 
kaastion  which  it  entails,  would  appear  to  mark  it  out  as 
je  in  which  Uberal  feeding  is  especiaUy  indicated.     On 
k  hand  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  forcing  of  too  much 
luent  on  the  patient  may  easily  induce  vomiting,  and  in 
he  is  vomiting  to  be  regarded  as  more  dangerous,  owing 
^in  it  is  liable  to  put  upon  a  heart  which  ia  too  often 
ibilitated.     In  selecting,  then,  a  diet  for  diphtheria  it  is 
If  while  fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  maintaining 
^gth  of  the  patient,  to  be  very  careful  that  the  food  allowed 
^d  easily  digested.     All  patients,  moreover,  and  children 
|rly,  should  be  watched  for  any  sign  of  difficulty  in  degluti- 
JDmplication  which  may  appear  comparatively  suddenly, 
ifiionally  heLS  been  responsible  for  death  by  choking. 
fn  the  acute  stage* — As  long  as  the  temperature  remains 
^  which  as  a  rule  is  only  for  a  few  days,  a  fluid  diet  is 
t  sufficient,  and  this  may  be  continued  for  some  days 
pplete  defervescence  should  the  throat  remain  swoUen 
|il.     The  diphtheria  patient,  however,  can  usually  swallow 
Diuch^discomfort,  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  in  the  acute 
liot  nearly  so  great  as  is  the   case  with  a  quinsy  or  as 
I  septic  spotted  throat.     As  in  the  other  infectious  dis- 
k  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  convenient  food.     It  must, 
ft  be  given  regularly  and  with  due  precaution,  and  it 
mpplemented  by  the  free  use  of  ordinary  beef  or  chicken 
Ould  the  pyrexia  be  prolonged,  one  or  two  beaten-up  eggs 
I  be  allowed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  may  calves' 
\  and  such  foods  as  Benger's,  plasmon,  and  other  similar 
Ions.      Remembering  the  Importance  of  not  overloading 
jich  and  causing  an  irritability  which  may  be  dangerous 
b  the  disease,  it  is  usually  better  to  wait  till  the  tempera- 
Eallen  before  making  these  additions.     In  the  very  severe 
Ipther  the  temperature  is  elevated,  normal,  or  subnormal, 
jbr  the  diet  is  kept  the  better,  and  on  the  slightest  sign 
I  irritability  the  milk  may  be  with  advantage  peptonized. 
1^  patient  appear  much  poisoned  and  the  character  of  the 
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puLse  suggest  a  failing  heart,  the  question  whether  to  wake 
every  two  hours  for  nourishment  during  the  night  may  havfl 
to  be  seriously  considered.  In  any  case  it  is  wiser  to  give  some- 
thing every  four  hours  at  least.  Fortunately,  in  many  cases  of 
this  sort  the  patient  is  drowsy,  and  is  little  disturbed  by  being 
frequently  fed.  Albuminuria  at  this  stage  need  not,  as  a  rulei^ 
modify  the  above  diet.  It  frequently  disappears  e-arly,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  in  any  way  afifected  by 
the  food  allov^-ed.  In  diphtheria,  as  in  the  other  toxic 
water  and  diluent  drinks  should  be  supphed  hberally. 

In  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  the  inflamed  ana 
swollen  condition  of  the  throat  is  so  marked  as  to  prevent  a  reason- 
able amount  of  nourishment  being  taken,  nasal  feeding  must  be 
resorted  to.  Some  suggest  reotal  feeding  in  preference,  alleging 
the  risk  of  the  nasal  tube  inoculating  the  pharynx  and  cesophagua 
with  diphtheritic  material  from  the  upper  passages.  In  these 
days  of  serum  treatment  we  may  confidently  assume  that  no  such 
spread  of  the  local  condition  la  in  the  least  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
value  of  rectal,  as  against  nasal,  feeding  is  so  extremely  limited 
that  the  latt«r  should  always  be  preferred.  Unless  there  ia  voy 
much  septic,  as  weU  as  diphtheritic  infection,  such  cases  may  be 
said  almost  never  to  occur. 

Diet  in  convalescence. — So  far  as  diphtheria  is  concerned 
the  term  convalescence  must  be  held  to  imply  the  period  after  the 
throat  is  free  from  membrane,  a  period  in  which  the  patient  rung 
many  of  the  most  serious  risks  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of 
patients,  however,  the  food  may  be  increased  from  the  mo*^ 
ment  the  temperature  touches  normal,  even  if  there  is  still  some 
patching  visible  in  the  throat.  Soft  solids  may  first  be  given^ 
milk  puddings,  baked  custard  pudding,  oat  flour  porridge  and 
farinaceous  food  generally.  A  little  stewed  fruit  given  with  rioai 
pudding  encourages  a  child's  appetite  and  may  be  safely  allowed, 
as  may  fresh  fruit  such  as  oranges  and  bananas  in  moderatioOi 
Strong  soup^  may  now  take  the  place  of  beef-tea,  and  e^s  maj 
be  given  with  advantage  either  lightly  boiled  or  served  in  a  dear 
consomm^.  Fish  may  be  added  in  one  or  two  days  and 
patient's  meals  may  be  arranged  as  in  health,  milk  or  beef- 
being  occasionally  supplied  in  tlie  intervals.    The  dietary  migh 
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ftin  on  tlie  following  lines.  First  breakfast,  porridge  and  milk. 
Second  breakfast,  two  hours  later,  tea  or  coffee,  bread  or  toast 
and  butter,  a  boiled  egg.  Some  time  during  the  morning  a  glass 
of  milk.  Dinner,  a  good  soup,  fish  and  potatoes,  milk  pudding 
or  cornflour  with  stewed  fruit.  Tea  with  bread,  butter  and  jam — 
if  desired  a  boiled  or  poached  egg.  Supper,  a  glass  of  milk,  bread 
and  milk,  oat-flour  porridge,  or  Benger's  food,  as  preferred. 
During  the  night  hot  beef-tea  once  or  twice  as  considered  neces- 
tuy.  If  this  diet  is  well  taken,  chicken  or  rabbit  or  a  cutlet  can 
b«  given  at  dinner  time. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  every  patient  will 
manage  to  take  so  liberal  a  diet,  but  as  a  general  rule  diphtheria 
patients  do  beat  if  they  are  well  fed.  The  average  convalescent, 
who  feels  quite  well  but  who  is  kept  rigidly  in  bed  for  fear  of  the 
appearance  of  sequelae,  can  be  trusted  to  assimilate  the  dietary 
indicated.  Those  who,  though  their  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
ttW,  stiD  look  "  poisoned  "  and  who  have  markedly  irregular 
polaes  are  best  restricted  to  soft  solids.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  make  much  modification  of  the  diet  even  if  albuminuria  is 
teD  marked,  unless  the  amount  of  urine  is  very  much  decreased. 

Ihe  ngniflcance  of  vomiting  in  convalescence.— It  is  well  to 

'fgard  vomiting  in  diphtheria  as  of  serious  import  until  it  has  been 

pfoved  to  be  the  contrary.     It  may  be  merely  the  result  of  in- 

JQdidoas  feeding,  of  a  bilious  attack,  or  of  some  other  trivia! 

*»Ttte.    It  may  also  be.  and  too  often  is,  an  eariy  symptom  of 

'*tal  cardiac  failure.     Even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  strain  of 

'Smiting,  be  the  cause  ever  so  trivial,  may  be  too  much  for  the 

«>i&art  mnscle,  which  seldom  escapee  some  d^ree  of  deterioration. 

^^  role,  then,  is  first  to  treat  the  vomiting  as  a  serious  event, 

'^tld  Booondly  to  speculate  aa  to  its  cause.     All  food  by  the  mouth 

^^Misl  be  stopped  at  once.    After  a  few  hours*  interval,  if  the  vomit- 

**»g  haa  not  recurred,  a  oaatioos  attempt  may  be  made  to  give  a 

■ittle  peptonized  milk.     If  this  is  vomited  it  is  boat  to  resort  to 

*>&7tal  feeding  without  further  delay,  as  to  persist  in  attempts  to 

^©od  by  the  mouth  will  only  make  matters  worse.     Rectal  feeding 

lai  at  best  nnsatiafactory,  but  witli  care  it  may  tide  tbe  patient 

orer  the  dangeroos  period.    The  bowel  must  be  first  thoroo^y 

emptied  by  a  simple  enema.  Tbe  nutrient  injection  may,  of  oovzie. 
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vary  in  composition  according  to  the  views  of  the  physician.  I 
usually  prescribe  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  2  or  3  oz.  of  milk,  the  whole 
peptonized.  To  this  f-1  oz.  of  cream  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
brandy  are  added.  Occasionally  instead  of  the  egg  a  few  drachms 
of  some  meat  juice  such  as  bovinine  are  given,  Boyd  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  value  of  dextrose  in  nutrient  enemata. 
This  supplies  the  deficiency  in  carbo-hydrates.  His  prescription 
for  a  good  nutrient  injection  is,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  450  grains 
pure  dextrose  and  7  grains  common  salt  in  about  10  fluid  ounces 
of  pancreatized  milk.  Commercial  dextrose  is  unfortunatel: 
too  irritating  to  the  bowel. 

The  nutrient  enema  should  not  exceed  4  oz.  for  a  child-  Adnl 
can  retain  much  more,  and  Boyd  considers  there  may  be  some 
advantage  in  giving  a  large  quantity,  as  some  of  the  material 
oocasionally  passes  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  The  syringes 
usually  employed  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  better 
to  use  a  funnel  with  a  soft  rubber  tube  and  pour  the  fluid  in  very 
slowly.  The  administration  of  sufficient  fluid  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  thirst  is  a  most  distressing  symptom  in  these  cases. 
A  saline  injection  of  6-8  oz.  in  a  child,  or  of  10-20  oz.  in  an  adult 
is  usually  well  retained,  if  given  rectally  one  or  two  hours  before 
each  nutrient  enema.  The  enemata  may  be  given  every  four 
hours,  or  less  frequently  if  the  patient's  strength  appears  to  be 
well  maintained.  At  least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hoars  the 
lower  bowel  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  large  injection  ol 
hot  saline,  or  of  hot  water  with  a  very  little  soap.  Occasional 
attempts  at  mouth  feeding  may  be  tried,  iced  brandy  or  ioed 
champagne  being  often  tolerated  when  nothing  else  will  lie  on  the 
stomach.  ^^H 

Feeding  in  cases  of  paralysis. — When  only  the  palate  is  affecte^^ 
the  adult  patient  is  usually  able  to  swallow  his  food  satisfactorily, 
-nithout  regurgitation  through  the  nose,  if  he  takes  it  sufficiently 
slowly.  Children,  even  with  slight  degrees  of  palatal  palsy, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  feed  themselves.  They  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  trusted  to  take  sufficiently  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  should  have  their  nourishment  administered  in  teaspoonfuls 
by  the  nurse.  Soft  solids  are  often  swallowed  with  lees  difficulty 
than  flmds,  and  custard  pudding  and  jellies  are  usually  readily 
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m  tne  more  severe  form  of  paralysis,  affecting  the  phar- 
yngeal muscles,  which  appears  later  in  convalescence,  nasal 
feeding  must  always  be  used.  Even  if  the  patient  does  not  abso- 
Intely  choke  in  attempting  to  swallow,  particles  of  food  are 
liable  to  reach  the  lungs  and  set  up  a  septic  pneumonia. 

Feedmg  in  tracheotomy  and  intubation. — I  must  confess  to 

preferring  nasal  feeding  after  both  these  operations.     Children 

fery  often  swallow  perfectly  after  tracheotomy,  but  it  is  as  well 

to  run  no  risks.     After  intubation  infants  as  a  rule  swallow  well, 

l>ut  older  children  are  often  nervous,  especially  with  fluids,  and 

*ro  liable  to  have  fits  of  violent  coughing.     The  Casselberry 

I>oeition,  with  the  child's  head  and  shoulders  lower  than  the 

»wt  of  the  body,  undoubtedly  makes  swallowing  much  easier ; 

l>«at  children  tolerate  nasal  feeding  so  well  that  there  is  little  to 

!>€»  gained  by  using  any  other  method.     The  food,  of  course,  must 

l»^   fluid  and  will  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  custard  and  meat  juices. 

IA-£ter  the  canula  or  tube  is  removed  the  child  may  be  fed  in  the 
Jkonial  manner. 
Atooholic  stimolants  in  diphtheria. — In  my  opinion  diphtheria, 
»    of  average  severity,  is  depressing  enough  to  make  the  moderate 
*■*•  of  stimulants  advisable.     It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  many 
I*  r^tients  can  survive  even  a  sharp  attack  without  the  use  of  alco- 
•^^^^l,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  predict  with 
^^*^^y  certainty  in  which  individuals  a  sudden  heart  failure  is  likely 
^-^^^   occur.     This  being  so,  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that,  should 
•-^-■.ch  a  tendency  to  syncope  appear  quite  suddenly,  those  patients 
^^"Bio  have  had  comparatively  recently  even  a  small  dose  of  alcohol 
^•^  ill  be  less  likely  to  succumb  than  those  who  have  not  had  a 
*^*-«3uUr  advantage.    The  value  of  free  stimulation  in  cases  which 
•^  iMveghdwn  signs  of  a  failing  heart  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
^^^^aqueetionable,  and  was  often  very  well  seen  in  the  days  before 
•■^TBin  treatment.     Nowadays,  perhaps,  we  are  a  little  too  apt 
^'^^  Attribute  every  improvement  to  the  use  of  antitoxin.     Belie v- 
"^^^t  then,  that  alcohol  may  be  of  great  value,  it  is  my  custom  to 
^'^'B^cribe  it  systematically  to  all  cases  which  we  would  have 
^^**H«Mt«tingly  classed  as  classical  diphtheria  in  the  days  before 
-teriological  examination  was  the  rule,  that  is  to  say,  to  both 
and  moderate  cases  of  diphtheria.     Cases,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  diagnosis  of  ^diich  depends  more  directly  on  the  lesidt 
of  the  cnltoie,  do  not  leceive  alcoholic  stimulantB  «•  a  loiitiiiB. 
Whisky  is  probably  the  most  satisfaotoxy  form  in  which  toftie 
alcohol,  and  very  small  doses  are  given,  unless  the  heart  shovs 
signs  of  failing,  the  routine  dose  being  often  as  small  as  SO 
minims  every  4  hours  for  a  child  of  4  or  6  yean  of  age,  and  a 
drachm  for  older  children  or  adults.    This  is  usually  continueci 
for  the  first  10  days  and,  if  the  pulse  is  not  quite  satisfactory 
by  that  time,  for  a  week  or  so  longer.    If  there  is  any  tendeiK^^ 
to  sickness  brandy  is  preferable,  and  if  signs  of  definite  heur^ 
failure  witii  vomiting  appear,  there  is  nothing  better  than  duuBE.^ — 
pagne.    During  the  convalescence  of  adults  port  or  a  good  Bar*-" 
gundy  im  suitable  quantities  is  occasionally  very  useful. 


.    DIET  IN  SOABLATDrA 

In  our  treatment  of  any  of  the  acute  fevers  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  conditions  which  may  complicate  its  course  ai^ 
convalescence.  Were  it  not  for  this  there  would  be  but  Ettle 
to  say  respecting  the  diet  of  scarlatina,  and,  even  as  it  is,  many 
take  the  view  that  this  fever  may  be  dieted  on  the  same  lines  as 
any  other  acute  infection.  For  many  years  physicians  in  planning 
a  diet  for  scarlatina  patients  have  been  influenced  by  the  com- 
parative frequency  with  which  acute  nephritis  and  albuminuria  are 
liable  to  occur  in  its  convalescent  stage,  and  many  of  the  dietaries 
suggested  have  been  therefore  devised  to  act  as  a  prophylactic 
measure  against  this  particular  complication.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  fevers,  I  propose  to  state  briefly  the  method  of  dieting 
which  I  am  personally  in  the  habit  of  employing.  Thereafter 
diets  which  are  more  liberal  or  more  restricted  may  with  advantage 
be  discussed. 

Diet  in  the  acute  stage. — This  stage  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
brief,  seldom  lasting  more  than  a  week  in  the  simple  forms  of  the 
disease.     Any   elaborate   or   complicated   diet   would     appear, 
therefore,  to  be  out  of  place,  as  the  patient  may  be  expected  to  ^ 
maintain  his  strength  quite  satisfactorily  on  a  fluid    r^gimc^^ 
During  the  first  twenty-four  hours   of  the  fever  vomiting  ia  > 
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(reqtient  a  symptom  that  the  patient  may  well  be  left  alone.  Later, 

ftfter  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  milk  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  sufficient. 

The  milk  should  be  given  \nth  the  same  precautions  as  were 

iiidic&ted  in  the  section  on  enteric  fever.     As  the  temperature 

iaUs  the  amount  given  may  be  increased  gradually  if  the  patient 

iAkw  it  well  and  is  at  all  hungry.     I  am  not  accustomed  to  give 

moat  broths  at  this  stage.     If  given  at  all  they  should  be  weak. 

H'ater  should  be  supplied  freely  to  the  patient,  and  there  is  no 

objection  as  a  rule  to  alkaline  aerated  waters  should  he  prefer 

tbem.    Fruit  juices  to  flavour  the  drinks  given  are  often  very 

fttfrohing  and  their  use  may  be  encouraged.     Weak  tea  may 

Uao  be  allowed  in  moderation. 

In  the  more  prolonged  forms  of  the  fever,  in  septic  scarlatina 

facsfluiatina  anginosa)  for  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 

fHBiewhat  more  than  a  purely  milk  diet.     Arrowroot  and  other 

f^b^^tchy  foodsj  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  Benger's  food  and  other  similar 

px  ««3(Miration9  may  all  be  given,  as  may  well-stew«d  fruit  if  it  can 

^>^    swallowed.     The  difficulty  indeed  often  is,  in  the  septic  form 

0^     the  fever,  for  a  patient  with  an  acutely  inflamed  and  ulcerated 

^»*^»oat  to  swallow  anything  but  fluids.     Occasionally  fluids  them- 

■■^ives  oannot  be  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  adequately 

^^^^^Tiriah  the  patient.     In  such  cases  nasal  feeding  must  be  resorted 

,  and  its  systematic  use  often  has  a  very  beneflcial  effect  on  the 

odidon  of   the   mouth  and  fauces  which,   being  thoroughly 

and  also  reheved  from  the  fermentative  action  of  food 

*•  ^  ^brtmces  clinging  to  them,  sometimes  clean  up  with  remarkable 

idity.     Broadly  speaking,  I  consider  the  use  of  meat  extracts 

beaten-up  eggs  undesirable  in  the  acute  stage  of  scarlatina, 

^^"^t  there  is  no  need  to  hesitate  to  prescribe  either  should  the 

P*  ■itient  not  appear  to  be  adequately  supported  by  the  above  diet. 

^^"•amulants.  again,  are  usually  undesirable,  but  in  this  type  of  the 

^"^*cr  often  necessary. 

The  malignant  or  toxic  type  of  scarlatina  offers  few  oppor- 
^^**lities  for  dietetic  treatment.  Its  course  to  a  fatal  termina- 
^*^^  is  Qsaally  rapid,  and  vomiting  is  so  often  persistent  that  we 
^*^  frequently  reduced  to  rectal  feeding.  As,  however,  diarrhoea 
%Jfio  present  in  many  cases,  even  this  may  be  found  to  be  im- 
ble.    Everything  should  be  done  to    force  fluids  oa   the 
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patient  and  to  favour  the  elimination  of  the  toxins.  If  water  is 
vomited  saline  injections  by  the  rectum,  under  the  skin,  or  into 
a  vein  may  occasionally  save  an  apparently  hopeless  case.  Stimu- 
lation, preferably  with  brandy,  or  perhaps  champagne,  should 
be  very  freely  resorted  to. 

Diet  in  convalescence. — When  the  temperature  of  a  simple 
case  has  reached  normal,  the  milk  diet  may  be  supplemented 
by  farinaceous  foods.  In  the  morning  thin  oatflour  porridge 
with  plenty  of  milk.  A  little  later  a  second  breakfast  of  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  At  dinner  time,  rice  and  other  milk 
puddings,  stewed  fruit  with  plenty  of  milk,  and,  if  enjoyed, 
milk  soups  flavoured  with  vegetable  juices.  In  the  afternoon, 
tea  with  plenty  of  milk,  bread  and  butter  and  jam.  At  supper 
time  bread  and  milk,  or  porridge  with  milk,  and  a  shce  of  bread 
if  desired.  A  good  allowance  of  milk,  a  pint  at  least,  and  prefer- 
ably more,  should  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Water 
should  also  be  supplied  freely.  If  febrile  complications,  such 
as  arthritis,  should  occur,  this  diet  may  still  be  given  if  the 
patient  has   sufHcient  appetite. 

There  is  no  necessity  in  my  opinion  to  increase  this  dietaiy 
till  the  period  at  which  nephritis  occurs  most  frequently  is  safely 
passed.  Exceptions  can  be  made  in  the  ease  of  adults,  fish 
being  allowed  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  week.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  withheld  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  when  it 
may  be  allowed,  as  may  white  meat,  chicken  or  rabbit,  meat 
soups  and,  a  Uttle  later,  meat  and  eggs.  In  young  children, 
eight  years  and  under,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  give  more 
than  white  fish.  Potatoes  may  be  given  at  any  time  in  the 
stage  of  convalescence,  as  may  fresh  fruit.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  a  much  more  liberal  diet  might  not  be  given  with  perfect 
safety,  as  indeed  the  practice  of  many  authorities  proves,  but 
the  above  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  and  is  not  likely 
to  overtax  the  kidneys.  ■ 

Liberal  diet  in  scarlatina. — Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
believe  that  the  kidneys  may  safely  be  disregarded  and  that 
the  occurrence  of  nephritis  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  early 
feeding,  are  more  liberal  in  their  supply  of  food  to  the  patient. 
Foord  Caiger,  holding  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  nephritis 
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« — ^There  is  certainly 
ol  nephritis  ia  in  any  way 
of  mtrqgenoiis  eub- 
tt  womid  atpp^  only  reaaojiahle 
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of  the  kidney  by  the  streptococeua^ 
has  ondottbtedJy  been  demonstrated  in 
vfs  piefer  to  bellere  that  for  some  reafloUp^ 
AT  oAet  ihier?  is  «  specially  plentiful  discharge  of  irritating 
mxinff  aboat  this  particular  period,  the  excretion  of  which  proves 
too  much  for  the  kidney,  any  efforts  to  prevent  the  renal  tissue 
becQMUuag  depteeaed  ather  by  chill  or  by  hard  work,  seem  per- 
fectly logicaL  We  do  not  believe  nowadays  that  chill  alone 
vill  caase  Kiq»hritis>  but  it  may  certainly  facilitate  its  occurrence 
bv  k>««nng  the  resistance  of  the  kidney.  May  not  the  work 
cataihrd  by  the  excretion  of  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
6)od  have  a  ttmiUr  effect  ?  Recently  it  has  been  suggested 
bv  tiieoee  iHk>  hold  the  streptococcus  responsible  for  the  inflam- 
matioo  that  prophylaxis  is  best  directed  to  the  antiseptic  treat- 
m««it  of  the  throat.  This  is  no  doubt  excellent,  but,  to  my 
mind,  the  difficulty  of  accepting  this  theory  of  causation  is 
th«»  extraordinary  regularity  with  which  nephritis  occurs  at  a 
iWtinite  period  of  the  fever,  the  end  of  the  third  week.  The 
streptococcus  has  been  in  the  blood  from  the  first.     Why  has 
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it  not  attacked  the  kidney  earlier  ?    It  has  shown  no  such 
delay  in  causing  arthritis,  usually  a  much  earlier  complication. 
Inflammations  of   the  middle  ear  occur  throughout   the  fever, 
early  and  late,  but  do  not  group  themselves  into  a  particular 
period  of  about   10  days.      The  connexion  of  the  throat  and 
ear,  moreover,  is  much  more  apparent  than  that  of  the  throat 
and  kidney.     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  regard  nephritis  as  due 
to  an  excretory  difficulty  and,  as  8uch»  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  tlie  diet  employed.     Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that,  as 
far  as  statistics  go,  there  is  no  proof  that  diet  exerts  such  an 
influence  in  prophylaxis,  for  whereas  Foord  Caiger  reports  an 
incidence  of  11*9  per  cent  of    nephritis  and  late  albuminuria 
in   10,983   consecutive   cases  of   scarlatina,   dieted   presumably 
on  the  hberal  lines  indicated  above,  of  4,436  patients  of  my 
own,  who  had  a  more  restricted  dietary,  ir02  per  cent  deve- 
loped nephritis  or  albuminuria,  a  difference  which  can  be  totally 
disregarded. 

If,    however,    the   more   moderate   diet   is   considered   both 

sufficiently  adequate  and  theoretically  safer,   it  is  always  as 

weU  to  consider  the  age  of  the  patient.    Most  cases  of  nephritis 

ooour  between  the  ages  of  3  and  8  years,  and  in  older  children 

And  young  adults  more  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  increasing 

the  amount  and  character  of  the  food  allowed. 

Diet  in  complicatioiis. — On  this  question  there  is  little  to 

t^   said.     With  the  exception  of  nephritis,  the  complications 

"Which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  convalescence  of  the  fever  demand, 

-^4    a   rule,   no  modification  in   the   diet.     Should  considerable 

.(kyrexia  accompany  any  of  them,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  return 

t^   fluid  food,  or  even  to  restrict  the  patient  entirely  to  milk. 

X^f   the  appetite  remains  good,  a  slight  degree  of  pyrexia  may 

V>e  disregarded  and  the  ordinary  diet  of  convalescence  continued. 

X!n  nephritis,  however  the  patient    has  been  fed  previously,  a 

^%3xilk  diet  should  at  first  be  insisted  on.    For  a  day  or  two,  even, 

^  little  arrowroot  and  water  with  no  milk  may  be  given,  or  it 

Xnay  be  advantageous  to  limit  the  patient  to  whey.     As  long 

«0  the  urine  is  restricted  in  amount,  or  blood  remains  in  it,  it 

ia  wiser  not  to  go  beyond  the  milk  diet.     Fluids  must  be  Uberally 

supplied  in  order  to  assist  the  ehmination  of  waste  material 
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by  the  skin  and  bowels.  A  useful  drink  to  give  is  the  so-called 
*'  Imperial  drink,"  which  is  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of 
acid  tartrate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavouring 
with  lemon  juice  and  sugar.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool 
before  use.  Barley  water  may  also  be  used.  Recently  the 
question  of  limiting  the  amount  of  chlorides  given  to  the  patient 
has  been  much  considered,  and  if  the  food  is  increased  as  the 
complication  continues,  it  is  probably  wiser  to  limit  the  amount 
of  salt  taken.  I  am  not,  however,  in  the  habit  of  adding  much 
to  the  milk  diet  if  the  amount  of  albumin  remains  considerable, 
unless  the  condition  is  prolonged  beyond  three  weeks.  If  at 
that  time  the  albuminuria  still  persists,  the  best  way  to  prevent 
it  becoming  chronic  is  undoubtedly  to  feed.  Assuming  that 
the  patient  has  hitherto  had  nothing  more  than  milk  and  milk 
puddings,  the  addition  of  one  or  two  boiled  eggs  to  the  day*s 
diet  is  my  first  step.  Caiger  points  out  that  in  this  way  the 
loss  of  albumin  may  be  to  some  extent  replaced,  and  since  first 
trying  his  method  some  years  ago  I  have  always  used  it,  being 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  great  improvement  in  the  colour 
and  strength  of  the  patients  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
albuminuria.  It  is  just  at  this  time,  also,  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  prescribe  iron,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  comparative 
richness  in  iron  possessed  by  eggs  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  good  results  obtained. 

The  question  of  providing  a  diet  in  nephritis  from  which 
chlorides  are,  so  far  as  possible,  excluded  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering. Delearde  recommends  such  a  regime  for  scaxlatinal 
nephritis  and  considers  that  milk,  containing  as  it  does  15  grains 
of  salt,  or  more,  to  the  pint,  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  diet  for 
this  complication.  He  suggests  as  a  prophylactic  against 
nephritis  a  dietary  containing  eggs,  dried  or  fresh  vegetables, 
and  even  a  little  meat.  Fish,  fats,  jam,  and  bread  made  with- 
out salt  are  also  allowed.  As  the  diuretic  effect  of  milk  may  be 
missed,  other  diluent  drinks  must  be  given  freely.  When  the 
nephritis  has  occurred  a  very  similar  dietary  may  be  employed, 
one  of  Delearde's  patients  receiving  two  eggs,  pur6e  of  rice 
with  sugar,  and  potatoes.  A  diet  so  elaborate  as  to  require 
the  bread  being  especially  made  is  too  troublesome  to  give 
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^i:e:t  in  fevers  si9 

compa**   v^\y    £^^  caees  develop   nephritis.     In   the 
ot  ^pUcation,   however,   especially   if  there   is 

dema,  the  system  deserves  a  trial. 
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^6  acute  stage. — The  usual  rules  for  feeding  in  fever 

^rved  as  long  as  the  temperature  remains  elevated. 

^K^*lw  quantities  at  regular  intervals  is  usually  quite 

^  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  present,  it  may  be  modi- 

^^6  addition  of  suitable  quantities  of  lime-water.     The 

*^tion  of  the  febrile  period,  lasting  as  it  does  seldom 

•'I  a  week,  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 

p^e  patient,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  little  or  no  inclination 

►    In  very  feeble  or  badly  nourished  children,  or  in 

to  may  have  contracted  measles  after  some  exhausting 

fc  may,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  be  more  hberal.     In 

the  suggestions  for  dieting  in  the  acute  stage  of  enteric 

be  found  useful.    Water  must  be  supplied  liberally 

ents,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  orange  or  lemon  juice 

M  freely  to  flavour  it. 

oonvalescence. — When  the  temperature  has  touched 
B,  farinaceous  food,  milk  puddings  and  similar  pre- 
niay  be  given»  and   one  or  two  days  later  the  diet 
icreased  by  the  addition  of  white  fish,  potatoes,  and 
init  in  moderation-    There  need  be  little  or  no  limita- 
upon  the  dietary  of  healthy  adults  in  this  stage.     In 
p  digestive  complications  are  uncommon.     With  chil- 
li the  other  hand,  and  particularly  young  children*  it 
exercise  some  caution  in  making  additions  to  the  diet, 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  measles,  and  may  be 
very   intractable   in   convalescence.     How    far   the 
f  a  dysenteric  type,  which  is  not  infrequently  seen 
ten  days  after  the  eruption,  is  due  to  the  measles 
pelf,  or  how  fai*  to  a  superadded  infection  affecting  a 
mucous  membrane  need  not  be  discussed.     But  as 
recognize  that  diarrhoea  of  this  type  is  often  a  real 


to  be 

tke  tcttdnc7  to 

•5 ^t■PE '^•"ii!    on    tli^    put 

fffciM  lecciica  enough  nouzishineiit. 

aften  aecompttoies  this  ccaftditioii, 

IB  BrngB  to  become  tubercular,  rendera 

A  ae<>i!juuitj.    In  additk»i  to   milk,   or 

"^■■mn  np  eggs,  nw  meat  juke,  and  such 

etc.,  ahoold  be  girezL    I  have 

of   brDopbo-pneiimoma  of  the 

'Tvttos^s^  ^«r'7«»  :&  -nLieatimg  the  draire  for  food  on  the  part 

r  -i»  TttOKOC     C^mx-  wo  often  the  appetite  is  entirdy  lost, 

ioa  :fv?!rrttim^  sQuoM  be  done  to  encourage  it.    Half  the  sneceas 

r    iovn   JiT  'sgacaagnt  di^mads  on  this  increased  willingness 

-tj  :akt?  jcttrrshmenfi. 

t?t  liie  jchier  compfications  enteritis  alone  requires  mention. 
T-^fn  iL^:  3iaT  last  a  conaderable  time  and  cause  much  wasting. 
I  asoiillv  restrict  these  patients  to  milk  and  lime-water,  with 
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aiMJ  most  be  also  rery  digestible.  The  stage  of  the  paroxy&m 
in.  moreorer,  often  so  prolonged  and  so  apt  to  exhaust  the 
patient,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  supply  a  liberal  amount 
of  nourishment,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  wasting, 
which  is  frequently  a  striking  feature.  In  hospital  practice, 
particularly,  hberal  feeding  may  be  of  paramount  Importance 
from  the  very  first,  as  the  majority  of  patient-s  have  suffered 
from  much  vomiting  and  from  improper  dieting  before  admis* 
sion.  The  difficulty  of  giving  them  sufficient  food  is  made  no 
easier  by  the  fact  that  their  digestion  has  often  been  temporarily 
mined  before  they  come  under  observation. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
children  of  different  ages.    Children  of  over  five  years  of  age 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  difficult  to  feed.    They  are  able  to  run  about 
and  often  enjoy  a  healthy  appetite.     Unless  they  have  been 
debilitated  by  a  complication  or  by  previous  illneaa,  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  assimilating  an  ordinary  light  diet.     I  find 
in  hospital  practice  that  the  admirable  rule  laid  down  for  feeding 
in  whooping  cough,  namely,  to  feed  immediately  after  a  paroxysm 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  digestion  before  the  next  spasm,  is  impos- 
aibie  to  carry  out  for  aU  cases,  unless  a  very  large  nursing  staff 
is  employed.     When  a  fairly  liberal  diet,  including  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cooked  food,  is  given,  such  a  method  is  impos- 
sible for  a  large  number  of  patients.     Even  if  an  otherriise 
healthy  whooping  cough  patient  vomits  the  greater  part  of  his 
dinner  at  once,  he  is  usually  perfectly  ready  to  take  it  over 
again  and  retain  it,  if  he  is  given  the  chance,  as  he  should  be. 
All  children,  then,  who  are  able  to  be  out  of  bed  and  who  are 
over  two  years  of  age  are  allowed  ordinary  meals  as  in  health, 
suitable  to  their  age,  and  usually  conusting  of  white  fish,  pota- 
toes, occasionally  minced  meat,  eggs,  milk  puddings,  oatflour- 
porridge,  and  bread  and  butter.    As  long  as  the  patient  does 
not  appear  to  be  losing  weight,  and  if  the  paroxysms  are  not 
unduly  frequent  or  severe,  the  fact  that  the  food  is  to  some 
extent  vomited,  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance.     In  private 
practice,  where  it  may  be  possible  for  a  nurse  to  devote  her 
whole  time  to  one  patient,  even  in  these  sthenic  cases  the  meals 
may  be  bo  arranged  as  to  be  given  just  after  a  whoop,  as  the 
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food  iHiieli  nifty  kaTB  irritotiag  ommlNi  in  the  Immm  k  nif 
liable  to  ezdts  the  «oi:[0h.  Again,  in  tbe  wcxBit  ombi^  if  afik  ii 
not  tokntod*  it  is  always  worth  wlula  to  maloo^a  Mai  oCvl^. 
Thia  ia  olten  moat  useful  in  infanta. 

If  the  patient  refnees  food  altogetbair,  eiveEytfifaig  ihoaUka 
done  to  penmade  him  to  eat»  and  I  often  am  wflUng  to  Isapb 
each  a  ohild  by  allowing  him  anything  in  the  wi^  d  food  (Ittk 
he  fanoieB,  eren  if  the  artide  demanded  does  not  ^Vf^^  ^^ 
BoitaUe.    Beotal  feeding  is  >o  onsatisfoototj  iliat  we  shorii   ^ 
tiy  vreiytfaing  poenble  bdbre  zeaorting  to  it.    Oooadoodlgri    ! 
however,  it  is  our  only  zeaouroe.    As  rogaida  the  dietipg  ia^ 
bronoho-pnenmonia,  whioh  should,  genarally  speakings  be  lhii« 
I  hftTO  noticed,  A  after  meaaleB,  that  treating  the  patfoadi  ia^ 
iho  open  air  mi^ea  them  mnoh  easier  to  feed,  a  leimaik  irfdnhi 
after  all,  appHea  to  all  caaea  of  whooping  ooq^  .  The  diaaai^ 
is,  in  my  opinion,  far  too  frequently  nnzaed  in  doae  xooma  a^^ 
artifloial  atmoapherea,  and  wider  anoh  conditJona  the  diffimJ^ 
in  indndng  the.  patient  to  take  anffident  mMxiahment,  alw»i^ 
great,  will  be  iqipredably  increased. 

IRFLTJENZA 

The  manifestations  of  influenza  are  so  exceedingly  varial*^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  dietiz:==3 
of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  so  remarkably  depreasing  in  if  ■ 
e£fe6ts  that,  generally  speaking,  a  generous  dietary  and  a  oettti0 
amount  of  stimulation  would  appear  to  be  indicated.  T3i0c 
may  be  started  from  the  first  in  cases  which  have  Httle  or  x^^ 
pyrexia.  In  those,  however,  in  which  the  fever  is  conader^ 
able,  the  usual  rules  for  feeding  in  the  acute  stage  of  feverr^ 
must  be  observed,  the  milk  diet  being  fredy  supplementec' 
by  meat  extracts,  beef-tea,  and  suitable  protein  prepazatieosflS 
In  the  gastro-intestinal  form  of  the  illness  it  may  be  neoeaaaij^ 
to  add  lime-water  to  the  milk  or  to  peptonize  it,  and  to  hmi'^ 
the  meat  preparations  to  those  which  are  not  liable  to  inninas  r" 
the  diarrhcea,  such  as  raw  meat  juice,  bovinine,  or  Brand*^ 
essences.  Cases  in  which  the  diarrhcea  is  almost  oholeraio  inP^ 
require  free  stimulation  with  brandy. 
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Diet  in  convalescence. — It  is  not  every  patient  whose  appetite 
requires  to  be  tempted  in  convalescence  after  influenza.    Many, 
indeed,  have    an  appetite  which    is  quite  inordinate  and  are 
ready  to  eat  much  more  than  they  would  in  health.     There  is 
no  reason  to  limit  the  diet  in  such  cases.    A  liberal  dietary  in 
normal  lines,  ^ith  a  glass  of   milk  or  a  cup  of  beef-tea  given 
between  meals,  may  be  safely  allowed.     But  for  the  average 
patient,  especially  for  those  who  have  suffered  from  that  pro- 
longed form  of  the  disease  which  is  not  infrequently  mistaken 
for  enteric  fever,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  dietary 
gradually,  encouraging  the  appetite  by  the  variety  of  the  food 
prescribed,  and  sustaining  the  strength  by  frequent  small  meals. 
Oysters,  sweetbread,  and  white  fish,  such  as  whiting,  are  all 
suitable   in   the   early   days  of  convalescence.     Later  chicken, 
game,  or  a  well-cooked  cutlet  may  be  permitted.     Strong  soups, 
plenty  of  fresh  milk,  eggs  lightly  boiled,  poached,  or  beaten  up 
with  mUk  and  brandy  maybe  given  between  the  principal  meals. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  In  influenza. — As  is  the  case  in  diph- 
^leria,  it  is  probably  safer  to  over-stimulate  patients  suffering 
£rom  influenza  than  to  allow  too  little  alcohol.     While  quite 
admitting  that  there  may  be  some  risk  of  a  patient   acquiring 
cm  alcoholic  habit  in  the  period  of  prolonged  depression  which 
so  often  follows  the  disease,  I  am  convinced  that  this  depres- 
sion may  be  often  warded  o3  by  the  judicious  administration 
«f  alcohol  in  the  acute  stage  and  in  the  early  days  of  convales- 
cence.    A  little  alcohol,  moreover,  given  in  convalescence  aids 
'the  digestion  and  stimulates  the  desire  for  food,  and  if  its  amount 
J8  carefully  regulated  and  its  use  strictly  limited  to  meal  times, 
1  have  seen  no  harm  whatever  result  from  its  employment. 
In  the  febrile  stage  good  whisky  or  brandy  are  preferable  ; 
later,  it  is  wiser  to  prescribe  wine  with  lunch  and  dinner.     Port 
or  Burgundy  wiU  probably  be  found  most  suitable  if  they  are 
weH  taken.     In  very  depressed  cases  a  little  champagne  some- 
times  works   wonders.    Many   physicians   must   have   noticed 
the  extraordinary  toleration  for  alcohol  which  some  patients 
appekr  to  have  after  influenza,  and  if  its  administration  is  not 
too  long  postponed,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  convalescent  to  dispense  with  it  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
DIET  IN  TUBERCULOSIS 

By  Nobl  Dsav  Bardswell,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,   and  John 
Ellis  Chapman,  M.R.C.8.,  L.R.C.P. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  wasting  diseaaes,  and  the  rationale 
of  its  treatment  consists  in  improving  general  natrition,  repairing 
Traste,  and  in  increasing  what  we  know  as  the  resistant  and  re- 
cuperative powers  of  the  homan  body  ;  in  this  treatment  dietetics 
form  one  of   the  most  important  factors  at  our  command.     It 
is  not  a  simple  matter  to  generalize  when  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  the  dieting  of  tuberonlosis.     The  disease  may  manifest  itself  in 
such  varied  forms ;  it  may  be  very  acute,  for  example,  as  a  general 
infection,  or  the  morbid  process  may  be  quite  localized  and  give 
rise  to  little  or  no  constitutional  symptoms  ;  very  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  for  instance,  the  disease  runs 
a  protracted  and  chronic  course  with  intervals  of  more  acute 
exacerbations.    The  signs  and  symptoms,  then,  of  tuberculosis 
differ  considerably,  according  to  the  character  of  the  infection, 
and  the  part,  or  parts,  of  the  body  affected ;  for  this  reason,  the 
dietetic  indications  in  patients  suffering  from  this  disease  may 
vary  a  good  deal.     The  diet,  for  example,  which  is  in  every  way 
adequat'C  for  a  patient  with  a  limited  and  quiescent  lesion  in  the 
lung,  and  whose  body  weight  is  in  excess  of  his  normal,  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  a  patient  with  exten- 
sive and  active  disease  in  the  same  situation,  associated  with 
high   fever   and  general   constitutional   disturbance.     Tubercu- 
losis of  the  larynx,  associated  with  dysphagia,  and  the  common 
complication  of  consumption,  haemoptysis,  both  require  special 
dietetic  treatment ;    tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  kidneys, 

and  the  various  dyspepsias  due  to  tubercular  infection,  also  have 
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«hff  pRaoU  time  the  practice  of 
izrnsicaaiB  jx.  iast  jaa^mA  •'mnem  vetr  enmarfprably.  An  interest- 
JK  ihssxaaoiL  %if  uhe  okc  ia  aiSorded  as  by  the  statistics  collected 
ly  Ittok  Fader  <]f  ^Sfm&BWB^  in  JLmezica,  for  the  ammal  meet- 
:2ur  jf  liuff  Yahimaf  JkaoiaatioB  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
:x  racHscetxiaBs  beM.  a&  WJKhmgton  in  May,  1906.  The  results 
IT  ois  znqairr  are  poblished  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society 
I9*M..  Fmher  states  that  *^  Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  out 
to  95  of  the  feading  sanatona  of  the  world  of  which  63  were  in 
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the  United  States,  2  in  Canada,  13  in  Germany,  11  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  in  France,  Austria,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, and  Busaia.  Very  few "  (less  than  20  apparently),  he 
oontinuee,  ^*  supplied  any  measured  data,  and  in  most  ca^^^es  the 
ttement  of  the  food  consumed  was  given  only  in  a  general 
wsy. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  food  consumed, 

Ksber  found  that  of  64  sanatorium  physicians,  28  were  distinctly 

in  favour  of  the  system  of  forced  feeding,  and  29  were  distinctly 

reactionaries  against  it.     In  the  table  of  measured  data   which 

be  found  in  Fisher's  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dietaries 

all  the  way  from  2,500  calories  to  5,500  calories,  and  have 

a  protein  value  of  from  160  to  300  grammes.     Commenting  on 

tiwe  f»ct8,  Irving  Fisher  writes :    "  Naturally,  not  aU  of  these 

standards  can  be  correct,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  that  there  is 

*ay  virtue  in  physiological  economy,  we  must  conclude    that 

tboae  sanatoria  which  use  the  lowest  standards  consistent  with 

Weight-gaining  must  be  more  nearly  on  the  right  track." 

In  conclusion,  Fisher   sums  up  the   present  position   with 

'^^giid  to  the  question  of  the  dieting  of  consumptives  in  the  fol- 

••owjng  i^-ords  :   "  There  is  as  yet  very  little  known  with  certainty 

**  to  the  most  efficient  diet  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 

^^  the  extent  to  which  this  diet  should  be  individualized.    In 

'^^^er  to  determine  either  the  standard  or  individual  diet,  much 

^Udy  aad  accurate  observation  are  needed." 

The  object  of  our  researches  was  to  determine  (1)  the  best 
Piinciplea  upon  which  to  construct  diets  for  the  treatment  of 
^berculosis  and  (2)  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  a  standard  diet  suitable 
*Or  the  treatment  of  the  average  tubercular  person. 

We  may  say  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  construct  a  dietary 
^^hieh  is  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  all  types  of  tuberculosis 
^■nd  for  every  individual  sufferer  from  this  disease.     To  attempt 
^o  do  80  would  be  to  attempt  as  impossible  a  task  as  that  of  con- 
structing a  dietary  which  would  be  suitable  for  every  one  enjoy- 
ing normal  health,  irrespective  of  sex,  age,  or  occupation.     How- 
ever, in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  possible  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed scientific  research  and  observation  to  formulate  the  essen- 
tdal  principles  upon  which  diets  for  normal  individuals  should 
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. — Evety  patient  on  admission   was 

for  a  day  or  two.     This  enabled 

>  extent  and  activity  of  the  disease,  and  to 

■I  of  fever  pieeeat,  the  degree  of  emaciation, 

i  the  general  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 

eenditjon  of  his  alimentary  tract.     We   next 

value  of  the  diet  which  waa  physiological, 

far  the  fequSiemente  of  the  individual  patient  whteoi 

mMh  and  iq>  to  his  normal  weight.     We  then  con- 

left  ler  tte  patient,  in  which  the  chief  constituents 

diet,  VB.,  protein,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrate, 

in  certain  definite  amounts.     During  the  course 

vre  varied  the  amounts  of  the  increaee   in 

ceErb^-hydnte  considerably  in  different  oaeee, 

es  we  observed  their  progress  on 

^  vahie. 

^  %  MAtler  ci  tontine  practice  we   increased  the  physio- 

lail^nl  dbti  of  patients  in  the  several  chief  constituents  accord- 

ll^  to  the  dogiee  of  activity  of  the  disease  and  the  amount  of 

MMMlfeliDn  praeent  in  any  individual  case. 

Ib  eveij  hirrtfuv*  the  physiological  diet  for  the  individual 
pfi»yi^*  when  up  to  his  normal  weight  and  in  normal  health  was 
IiJbhi  as  the  basKB  for  bts  sanatorium  dietary.  The  diet  as  pre- 
eoribed  thns  rspreeented  the  physiological  diet,  with  the  addition 
ol  certain  definite  amounts  of  protein,  fat,  or  carbo-hydrate.  The 
diet  prescribed  was  given  to  the  patients  in  accurately  wejghed- 
out  and  measured  amounts,  and  after  the  completion  of  every 
meal,  any  foodstuff  that  was  left  was  also  accurately  weighed. 
By  this  means  we  obtained  definite  data  as  to  the  exact  amount 
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of  the  various  foods  taken  by  each  patient  throughout  the  whole 
-ooorse  of  treatment. 

Careful  clinical  observations  were  always  made  with  regard 
to  the  progress  of  the  lung  disease,  alterations  in  body- weight » 
improvement  in  general  health,  etc. 

In   many  cases,   metabolic  examinations   were   also   made. 
Sometimes   these  observations  were   made   during   a   four-day 
period  once  a  month  ;   in  other  cases,  they  were  made  daily  for 
periods  varying  from  a  week  to  three  months.     The  points  especi- 
ally studied  were  (I)  the  absorption  of  fat  and  nitrogen,  (2)  the 
amount  of  excreted  nitrogen,  (3)  the  form  in  which  the  nitrogen 
Was  excreted,  viz.,  whether  simple  or  in  the  more  highly  elaborated 
/orm,  and  their  percentage  relation.   (4)  The  amount  of  intestinal 
putrefaction  as  evidenced  by  the  ratio  between  the  aromatic  and 
the   alkaline  sulphates  excreted  and  the  amount  of  indican. 

General  principles  regarding  increase  of  protein,  fat,  carbo- 
-Ixydrate  and  calorie  value. — Generally  speaking,  a  person  suffer- 
from  tuberculosis  requires  a  more  generous  diet  than  is 
►hysiological  for  him  when  in  ordinary  health.  There  are,  as 
Ixas  been  already  noted,  three  chief  constituents  of  a  diet,  viz., 
I^rotein,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrate.  The  question  is,  in  which  con- 
^'^ituent  and  to  what  extent  should  the  increase  be  made  ?  Some 
X>b3rBician8  with  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
^  uberculosis  advise  that  the  increase  be  made  in  protein  sparers, 
^Sispeoially  fat,  while  others  advocate  a  very  generous  increase 
<:>f  all  the  constituents.  Our  experience  is  that  the  morbid  process 
c^lears  up  better  and  general  health  improves  more  rapidly  when 
ttient«  are  treated  with  diets  richer  in  protein  than  those  usually 
ten  in  health.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  patients 
^whose  progress  has  been  somewhat  stationary,  noticed  distinct 
improvement  immediately  follow  the  addition  to  their  diets 
of  more  protein.  In  similar  cases,  when  a  comparable  increase 
baa  been  made  in  the  carbo-hydrate  and  fat,  the  protein  intake 
remaining  the  same,  there  has  not  been  the  same  improvement. 
Theoretically,  one  might  expect  equally  good  results  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  increased  use  of  protein  sparers,  and  an 
actual  increase  of  protein ;  in  practice  we  have  not  found  this 
fo  be  so.    It  seems  possible  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  an 
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increased  protein  intake  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
extractiTes  contained  in  the  meat.  We  have  found,  howevtt, 
that  when  using  a  diet  containing  no  meat  at  all,  and  in  wludi 
the  protein  is  given  chie%  in  the  form  of  milk,  pulse  and  oatmeal— 
in  which  the  amount  of  extractives  is  negligible— we  obtain 
results  as  satisfactory  as  when  prescribing  protein  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  meat.  Protein  produces  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
general  body  metabolism,  and  thus  has  a  beneficial  influence  i^ 
general  nutrition  ;  the  value  of  an  increased  protein  intake  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  probably  thus  explained. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  protein  wehsve 
observed  the  course  of  tubercular  disease  in  a  large  number  (A 
patients  treated  upon  diets  containing  daily  amounts  of  protein 
ranging  from  150  grammes  to  250  grammes,  and  our  experienoe 
has  been  as  follows :  excellent  results  both  trom  nliiiifi^l  and  meta- 
bolic standpoints  have  been  obtained  when  using  diets  containing 
150  grammes  of  protein  daily.    Increasing  the  intake  of  pioteiii 
beyond  this  point,  viz.,  150  grammes  daily,  is  not  assodaied 
with  any  better  clinical  or  experimental  results ;   on  the  othex 
hand,  we  have  found  that  large  amounts  of  protein  may  ^^ 
actual  harm.    Metabolic  investigation  shows  that  with  a  v^"^ 
large  protein  intake,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  ^ 
gested  is  immediately  excreted,  and  throws  a  considerable  str^* 
upon  the  alimentary  and  excretory  organs,  the  amotmt  of  nit>^ 
gen  excreted  in  less  completely  oxidized  form  is  increased,  a-^ 
there  is  evidence  also  of  increased  intestinal  putrefaction.    0^ 
oxperience  is,  then,  that  the  increase  in  protein  in  any  individt^ 
case  should  be  some  25  to  30  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  prote:^^ 
contained  in  his  physiological  diet ;   this,  on  an  average,  wor^ 
out  at  some  150  grammes  daily. 

Pat  and  carbo-hydrates. — The  necessity  for  increasing  thi 
t»iiergy-giving  foods  of  the  dietary  when  treating  tuberculosis  ha- 
frequently  been  insisted  upon,  indeed, 'a  good  deal  more  street 
has  been  laid  upon  this  point  than  upon  the  desirability  of  ini 
i-reasing  the  protein.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  would  poin- 
out  that  the  way  in  which  the  increase  in  energy-giving  food  L 
usually  made,  viz.,  by  the  addition  of  milk,  means  that  a  consider 
able  increase  is  at  the  same  time  made  in  the  amount  of  protein: 
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In  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  energy-giving  foods,  especi- 
ally so  in  the  case  of  patients  who  have  much  fever  or  who 
are  considerably  below  their  proper  body-weight.  Fat  is  a  less 
bulky  form  of  energy-giving  food  than  carbo-hydrate,  and  for  this 
reason  is  much  more  readily  taken  ;  a  patient  with  anorexia  will 
take  a  considerable  amount  more  nourishment  in  the  form  of  fat 
than  in  the  form  of  carbo-hydrate.  Fat,  then,  is  rightly  recognized 
as  a  very  valuable  item  in  diets  for  the  tubercular.  Fat,  also,  by 
experimental  observations,  we  have  found  to  be  extremely  well 
absorbed,  even  by  patients  with  high  fever  and  acute  constitu- 
tional symptoms  ;  for  example,  96*4  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  a 
patient  who  took  231  grammes  of  fat  daily.  An  increase  of  energy- 
giving  foods  beyond  a  certain  point  is  prejudicial,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  an  increase  of  protein  beyond  a  certain  point  does  harm 
rather  than  good.  The  taking  of  an  excessive  amount  of  fat  and 
carbo-hydrate  results  in  the  putting  on  of  too  much  body-weight, 
l&i^ely  in  the  form  of  fat,  a  condition  which  is  associated  with 
dyspnoea,  flabbiness,  poor  general  muscular  tone,  and  often 
anorexia  and  dyspepsia. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  amount  of  the  increase  which  should 

be  made  in  fat  and  carbo-hydrate,  as  this  depends  a  great  deal 

upon  the  amount  of  physical  exercise  which  the  patient  is  allowed 

to  take,  as  well  €is  upon  the  other  factors  which  we  have  previously 

referred  to.    On  an  average,  the  tubercular  patient  at  physiological 

Teat,  viz.,  not  engaged  in  actual  muscular  exertion,  appears  to  do 

1>e8t  upon  a  diet  which  represents  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in 

€otaI  calorie  value  upon  his  physiological  diet.     On  diets  of  such 

'A  value,  and  assuming  that  the  protein  value  has  been  increased 

1 50  grammes,  our  patients  have  regained  lost  weight  at  the  rate  of 

irom  1-2  lb.  a  week  until  they  are  a  few  pounds  in  excess  of  their 

normal    body-weights,  a  condition  which  is  usually  associated 

with  all-round  satisfactory  progress.      In  the  case  of  tubercular 

patients  who  have  quiescent  lesions  and  are  restored  in  general 

health,  and  who  may  be  engaged  in  actual  manual  work,  a  still 

larger  amount  of  energy-giving  food  will  be  required  ;  for  example, 

to  patients  with  arrested  pulmonary  tuberculosis  engaged  in 

heavy  gardening  work  such  as  digging,  we  prescribe  diets  with  a 
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To  arrive  at  a  standard  diet  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  the 
average  adult  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  we  have  worked  out 
the  average  nutritive  value  of  the  diets  taken  by  200  of  our 
patients  who  made  very  satisfactory  recoveries.     We  have,  in 
this  analysis,  considered  the  diets  taken  by  the  men  and  women 
patients  separately,  and  from  them  we  have  calculated  the  stan- 
dard diet  for  each  sex  respectively.     The  200  patients  by  whom 
these  diets  were  taken,  as  hats  previously  been  mentioned,  repre- 
sented many  types  of  tubercular  disease  both  as  regards  the 
ocxact  nature  of,  the  extent  of,  and  the  severity  of   the  morbid 
process.    The  nutritive  value  of  the  average  diet  taken  by  the 
>Xien  patients  works  out  at  approximately  150  grammes  of  protein 
^^id  3,200  calories  daily,  the  average  diet  taken  by  the  women  at 
X  28  grammes  of  protein  and  2,700  calories.     These  are  standard 
'^orking  diets,  and  as  such  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  to  give 
ery  aatiafaotory  clinical  results.     They  will,  of  course,  require 
modification  in  individual  cases ;  for  example,  a  man  of  large 
►hysique  will  require  quite  10  per  cent  more  protein  and  20  per 
E«>iit  more  calorie  value  than  a  smaU    man,  other  things  being 
[oal.     As  a  matter  of  experience,  however,  we  do  not  often 
►rescribe  to  patients  with  active  tuberculosis  diets  with  a  lower 
LUtritive  value  than  those  of  our  standard  dietary. 

It  ifi  of  interest  to  compare  our  standard  diets  with  the  standard 
iet  worked  out  by  a  careful  observer  on  this  subject,  Dr.  H.  M . 
^^terdng  of  the  Loomis  Sanatorium  in  America.      In  his  paper, 
"*  **  Diets  in  Tuberculosis  "  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
^^STational  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
^  «Dsis  (Washington,  1906),  Dr.  King  thus  describes  his  observations : 
**  With  a  view  of  establishing  a  working  diet,  so  to  speak,  for 
^^r«rtatn  daaaes  of   tubercular  invalids  the  following  experiment 
"^vas  recently  made  at  the  annex  of  the  Loomis  Sanatorium. 
TSSrelve  patients  equally  divided  as  to  sex  were  selected  with  refer- 
ence— first,  to  similarity  of  conditions,  all  but  one  with  quieM«nt 
or  arreeled  lesions,  and  that  one  with  but  a  very  moderately  active 
lesion ;  seoondly,  with  reference  to  similarity  of  weight,  the  men 
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been  found  most  satisfactory  with  you,  except  that  we  probably 
average  a  greater  consumption  of  carbo-hydrates,  bringing  the 
total  calories  to  from  3,000  to  3,700." 


OH  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  WITH  VmY  LARGE 
DEBTS,  OFTEN  SPOKEN  OF  AS  F0RC3ED  FEEn3IN6 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  especially  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  with  very  large  diets  has  been  so  frequently  advo- 
cated, and  is  still  so  widely  practised,  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  it. 

The  routine  treatment  of  consumption  with  diets  of  a  very 
high  nutritive  value  is  very  often  associated  with  most  satisfac- 
tory clinical  results,  as  evidenced  by  arrest  of  the  tubercular 
process  and  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  although  this 
method  of  treatment  results  in  a  considerable  strain  being  thrown 
upon  the  digestive  system  and  the  body  metabolism.  In  the 
case  of  patients  who  have  good  constitutions,  and  especially  good 
^digestions,  continued  high  feeding  may  produce  no  permanent 
id  indeed  little  or  no  temporary  ill-effects,  except  some  dyspnoea 
due  to  excess  of  body-weight.  Such  a  patient  becomes  obviously 
too  fat,  often  a  stone  or  two  above  his  normal  weight,  but  his 
digestive  and  excretory  organs  may  successfully  cope  with  the 
strain  imposed  upon  them.  On  return  to  ordinary  life,  on  com- 
pletion of  his  course  of  treatment,  such  a  patient  loses  a  good 
deal  of  his  excess  weight,  and  the  net  result  may  be  satisfactory 
enough.  In  many  instances,  however,  and  notably  in  the  case 
of  patients  with  naturally  weak  digestions  and  in  those  who  con- 
tinue the  high  feeding  for  a  long  time  after  their  normal  body- 
weight  has  been  weU  exceeded,  the  taking  of  a  very  large  diet 
is  attended  with  very  serious  disadvantages.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  failure  of  appetite,  amounting  to  a  positive  loathing 
of  food ;  very  often  also  there  is  flatulent  dyspepsia. 

This  impairment  of  the  alimentary  system  is  often  associated 
on  exertion  with  a  d^ree  of  dyspnoea  out  of  aQ  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  lung  disease  ;  this  dyspnoea  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  physiological  balance  between  the  cardio-respira- 
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tory  functions  and  body-weight.  An  individual  'm  such  a  con- 
dition looks  obviously  too  fat,  and  not  infrequently,  in  addition  to 
some  degree  of  anorexia  and  flatulent  dyspepsia,  he  complains 
of  a  feeling  of  heaviness  throughout  the  day,  but  especially 
marked  after  meals,  and  a  general  inaptitude  for  physical  and 
mental  exertion.  If  the  administration  of  very  laige  diets  hei 
continued  after  the  condition  just  described  has  been  established, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  follow,  representing,  as  Sir  Douglas 
Powell  suggests,  "  the  attempts  of  nature  to  rectify  our  want 
of  foresight."  The  result  is  that  the  individual,  for  a  time  at 
least,  takes  a  smaller  diet  and  loses  some  weight,  and  his  alimen- 
tary tract  benefiting  from  this  rest  usually  soon  recovers  its  normal 
tone.  It  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  system  of  continued  very 
high  feeding  that,  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  and  digestive  dis- 
orders from  which  many  patients  suffer  when  thus  treated,  it 
often  results  in  the  tubercular  disease  becoming  arrested.  ExoecK 
sive  feeding  is  clearly  a  vastly  better  method  of  treatment  than 
under-feeding,  for  it  at  least  ensures  the  patient  taking  enough 
to  repair  his  waste.  The  point  to  realize  is  that  such  over-feeding 
is  quite  an  unnecessary  hardship  for  a  patient  to  undei^o,  and 
that  it  may  do  positive  harm. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DIETS  HAVINQ  THE  SAME 
NUTRITIVE  VALUE  AS  OUR  STANDARD  DmTS 


The  diet  prescribed  to  patients  suffering  from  tubercnlodg 
should  contain  the  food-stuffs  generally  used  by  people  in  ordinary 
life.  To  construct  any  dietary  of  a  certain  definite  nutritive 
value  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  various  food-stuffs  contained  in  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  nutritive  values 
of  the  food-stuffs  commonly  used  and  will  be  found  of  considerable 
practical  value.  The  analyses  of  the  uncooked  foods  are  taken 
from  Attwater's  tables.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  cooked  foods 
mentioned  in  the  table  we  have  ourselves  determined  by  a  seriea 
of  analyses. 
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Approximate  Natrittv«  Value  pet  Ottooe  of 
Food-stuflis. 

Beef,  roaated  as  served 

MuttoQ,  game,  chicken,  etc.  .      .      ,      . 

Boiled  fish 

Raw  meat,  scraped 

Milk  puddings,  bloncnuuige,  custard,  etc. 
Boiled  suet  puddings  ...... 

Boiled  potatoes      ....... 

Eggs 

Bread  and  cake     ....... 

Butter,  dripping,  margarine,  etc. 

Milk  (per  o«.) 

Benger's  food  (made  entirely  with  milk) 


P. 

Graiamee. 


y.  C.H. 

Orammea.    Or&mmat. 


U 


Milk. — Milk  is  a  very  valuable  food-stuff,  since  by  its  use  a 
considerable  amount  of  nourishment  can  be  prescribed  in  a  very 
easily-taken  form.  The  inclusion  of  3  pints  of  milk  in  a  patient's 
dietary  means  that  a  third  of  the  necessary  protein  and  calorie 
'  Talue  is  thus  given.  Milk,  however,  is  not  an  essential  constituent 
rof  the  diet,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  patients  who  have  normal 
digestions  and  can  take  solid  foods.  When,  on  grounds  of  economy, 
milk  is  not  advantageously  included  in  the  diet,  the  patient  does 
perfectly  well,  so  long,  of  course,  as  the  nutritive  value  of  hia 
diet  is  kept  up  to  the  requisite  standard. 

When  whole  milk  cannot  be  afforded,  use  should  very  often  be 
made  of  skimmed,  or  separated,  milk. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  whole  milk  is  much  more  palatable 
'than  separated  (or  skimmed)  milk,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sepa- 
rated milk,  as  a  drink,  is  by  no  means  so  unpalatable  as  to  contra- 
indicate  its  use.  The  main  use,  however,  for  which  we  recommend 
separated  milk  is  in  cooking. 

In  puddings  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  those  made 
with  whole  milk  from  those  made  with  separated  milk. 

Again,  separated  milk  can  be  used  advantageously  in  making 
3oa,  oatmeal  porridge,  and,  in  general,  most  articles  which 
require  milk. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  separated  mUk,  which  is  con- 
feasedly  of  lower  nutritive  value,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  whole  milk» 
lowers  the  nutritive  value  of  the  diet.     This  is,  of  course,  quite 

»,  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  the  healthy  man,  who 
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can  make  up  the  deficiency  easily  enough  in  other  ways.  In  the 
case  of  persons  with  poor  appetites,  the  fat  lost  by  separation 
can  readily  enough  be  restored  by  the  use  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  margarine,  which,  for  cooking  purposes,  is  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  butter  and  less  expensive.  A  gallon  of  whole  milk  loses  168 
grammes  of  fat  by  the  process  of  separation,  and  this  168  grammes 
of  fat  costs  Sd.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  grammes  of  fat, 
in  the  form  of  the  best  margarine,  costs  about  3rf.  In  other 
words,  we  save  5(1.  per  gallon  if  we  use  separated  milk  and  mar- 
garine in  place  of  whole  milk  without  affecting  either  the  nutri- 
tive value  in  the  slightest  degree  or  the  palatability,  provided 
the  materials  are  used  for  cooking  only. 

These  economic  properties  of  milk,  though  not  generally 
made  use  of,  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
those  responsible  for  the  construction  of  dietaries  for  the  poor. 

Meat — Meat  should  always  be  included  in  the  dietary  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  protein.  Meat,  also  is  not  an  essential, 
when  treating  patients  with  normal  appetites  and  digestions  ; 
we  have  obtained  excellent  clinical  results  when  treating  tuber- 
cular patients  upon  entirely  meat-free  diets,  in  which  the  protein 
was  given  in  milk  and  vegetable  foods.  These  meat-free  diets, 
though  very  cheap,  are  difficult  to  make  really  palatable  and,  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  better  economy  to  include  a  certain  amount  of 
meat. 

The  amount  of  meat  included  in  the  average  standard  dietary 
should  be  quite  reasonable,  viz.,  from  d-12  oz.  of  meat,  as  purchased 
daily.  An  ill-balanced  diet  containing  a  large  excess  of  meat, 
is  as  prejudicial  to  the  tubercular  as  to  the  normal  individual. 
In  some  cases  with  marked  dyspepsia  or  high  fever,  and  also  in 
tuberculous  enteritis,  we  have  found  raw  meat  to  be  very  bmie- 
ficial ;  this  may  be,  in  part,  accounted  for  by  raw  meat  being 
very  easily,  and  completely,  absorbed  by  the  alimentary  canal. 

When  prescribing  raw  meat,  there  is  some  risk,  however,  of 
introducing  parasites. 

Cod-liver  oil,  etc — Cod-liver  oil,  malt  and  oil,  etc.,  are  to  be 
considered  more  in  the  light  of  food-stuffs  than  of  drugs.  They 
have  a  very  distinct  value,  especially  in  private  practice,  as  the 
amount  of  fat  given  daily  can  be  readily  increased  by  proscribing 
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them  as  a  medicine  to  be  taken  with  meals.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  these  oils  have  a  beneficial  effect,  quite  apart  from  their  food 
value,  but  this  point  is  uncertain. 

In  sanatorium  practice  they  are  but  rarely  used,  as  fat  can  be 
given  in  adequate  amounts  in  more  palatable  ways,  for  instance, 
in  butter  and  milk.  Oils  are  very  valuable  indeed  in  the  dieting 
of  tuberculous  children,  as  they  are  readily  taken  by  them. 
In  the  case  of  out-patients,  also,  they  are  a  very  useful  means  of 
increasing  the  value  of  the  diet. 

AloohoL — There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  alcohol  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

We  do  not  advise  the  inclusion  of  alcohol  in  a  routine  diet  for 

Cm  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients  or  as  a  regular  constituent 
n  a  tubercular  dietary.  Alcohol,  however,  is  often  of  use  ; 
in  patients  with  considerable  debility,  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  or 
some  good  wine  with  luncheon  and  dinner,  often  improves  the 
if)petite  and  digestion  of  such  patients  ;  in  the  case,  too,  of  people 
who  have  always  been  used  to  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  allow  small  amounts  to  be  taken  at  the 
usual  times.  A  glass  of  beer  at  meals  in  place  of  milk  can  often 
be  given  to  convalescent  patients  with  advantage.  Alcohol  is 
often  of  great  service  in  treating  patients  who  are  acutely  ill,  or 
considerably  exhausted ;  brandy,  in  doses  of  1-3  oz.  daily,  in 
our  experience  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  in  which  to  prescribe 
it.  In  the  treatment  of  night  sweats,  also,  ^-li  oz.  of  brandy, 
given  in  hot  milk,  often  gives  great  relief,  and  not  infrequently, 
the  taking  of  such  a  draught  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
will  altogether  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  depressing  symptom. 


DIETS  FOR  THE  LEISURED  CLASSES 

The  diets  prescribed  to  people  suffering  from  tuberculoeis^ 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  similar  to  those  taken  by  the  same 
individuals  when  in  ordinary  health ;  the  nutritive  value,  how- 
ever, must  be  somewhat  laiger — on  an  average,  some  160  grammes 
protein  and  3,200  calories  daily.  An  examination  of  the  diets 
usually  taken  by  the  leisured  classes  shows  us  that  their  aver- 
age intake  of  120  grammes  of  protein  daily  is  taken  approxi- 
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mately  in  the  following  way  :  in  meat  and  fish,  60  per  cent, 
in  dairy  produce,  such  as  milk  and  eggs,  16  per  cent,  the  remain- 
ing 24  per  cent,  being  taken  as  v^e table  protein,  for  instance, 
in  bread,  potatoes,  etc.  Energy  is  mostly  taken  in  the  form 
of  bread,  cakes,  pastry,  etc.,  butter,  puddings  of  various  sorts 
(which  contain  milk,  suet,  eggs  and  butter  in  their  composi* 
tion),  bacon,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  fruit,  vegetables,  jams, 
marmalade,  sugar,  etc.  Approximately  speaking,  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  to  carbo-hydrate  in  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  lebured 
classes  is  3  parts  of  fat  to  5  parts  of  carbo-hydrate.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  fat  is  a  more  expensive,  but  a  more  palatable 
and  less  bulky  form  of  energy-giving  food  than  carbo-hydrate  ; 
this  fact  explains  the  preference  of  the  leisured  classes  for  fat 
as  a  source  of  energy. 

When  constructing  dietaries  for  use  by  tubercular  patients 
of  the  leisured  classes,  the  increase  of  30  per  cent  of  protein 
and  calorie  value  is  best  made  by  adding  to  an  average  normal 
dietary  the  requisite  amount  of  food-stuffs  of  a  similar  nature 
to  those  which  are  already  included  in  the  dietary.  Supposing 
that  on  inquiry  we  find  that  any  particular  patient^s  diet  when 
in  normal  health  has  been  adequate  from  a  nutritive  stand- 
point, an  addition  of  3  pints  of  milk  daily  ivill  often  be  sufficient 
to  bring  this  dietary  up  to  the  necessary  nutritive  standard  for 
the  efficient  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Three  pints  of  milk 
means  an  addition  to  the  dietary  of 


Protein. 
50 


Carbo>hydr«t€a. 
75 


Ciiories. 
1.070 


In  short,  of  one-third  of  the  diet  necessary. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
diets  of  patients  when  they  are  first  found  to  be  tubercular 
are  often  inadequate,  the  patient  having  unconsciously  mat-eri- 
ally  reduced  his  dietary  in  consequence  of  gradually  increasing 
anorexia.  The  diet,  then,  of  any  patient  when  he  first  comes 
under  observation  very  often  does  not  represent  the  individual's 
ordinary  diet  when  in  normal  health.  This  construction  of  a 
diet  for  the  tubercular  by  the  addition  of  3  pints  of  milk  to  an 
individual's  ordinary  diet  when  in  health  is  a  very  simple  method 
and  is  often  satisfactory ;    in  actual  practice,  however, 
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people  find  some  difficulty  in  taking  an  extra  3  pints  of  milk  in 
addition  to  the  milk  they  are  already  taking  in  tea,  coffee,  pud- 
dings, etc.  The  extra  milk  may  be  taken,  a  pint  at  each  meal, 
or  half  a  pint  may  be  taken  at  each  meal,  the  other  three  half- 
pints  being  taken  at  other  times — preferably,  perhaps,  on  waking, 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, or  the  last  thing  at  night.  The  majority  of  people  prefer 
the  latter  method,  viz.,  taking  the  milk  in  half -pints  distributed 
over  the  day,  but,  in  our  experience,  the  one  method  is  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  other  from  a  clinical  standpoint.  A 
certain  number  of  people  are  unable  to  take  milk  in  its  natural 
form  on  account  of  dyspepsia  and  other  alimentary  disturbances 
which  it  gives  rise  to  ;  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  symptoms 
appear  to  be  due  to  a  real  dyspepsia  ;  in  others,  and  more  often 
in  people  of  a  nervous  temperament,  the  difficulty  appears  to 
be  simply  an  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that 
milk  cannot  be  satisfactorily  taken  by  these  patients  if  its  taste 
be  disguised  somewhat.  The  best  methods  of  altering  the  milk 
are  as  follows  :  (1)  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small  quantity  of 
very  strong  tea  or  coffee  ;  (2)  by  making  it  into  a  rather  fluid 
Benger's  food  preparation ;  (3)  by  having  it  completely  or 
partially  pancreatized  ;  (4)  by  flavouring  the  milk  with  bovril, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  bovril  to  a  half  a  pint  of 
milk  ;    this  last  method  results  in  a  richly  flavoured  and  very 

[nutritive  beef-tea,  from  which  the  taste  of  milk  is  absent.  A 
oertain  amount  of  milk  can  be  given  in  the  shape  of  junket, 
custard,  egg-flip,  etc.,  but  these  preparations  are  only  subsidiary, 
and  must  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  chief  means  of  prescribing 
milk. 
The  value  of  milk,  as  a  constituent  of  diets  foi  the  tuber- 
cular has  long  been  recognized,  and  many  people  think  that  a 
dietary  for  a  consumptive  cannot  be  adequate  and  efficient  if  milk 
is  not  included  in  it.  This,  as  already  explained,  is  a  fallacy.  Milk, 
in  short,  has  no  specific  value  from  a  clinical  standpoint. 

Detailed  description  of  diets  for  the  leisured  classes.— 
The  following  dietary  has  the  nutritive  value  of  our  standard 
diet  for  the  treatment  of  the  average  tubercular  man,  viz.,  prot.ein 
165^  calorie  value,  3,250. 


In  the  aboTe  table  the  nutritive  values  of  the  majority  of 
the  food-atufiEs  have  been  calculated  from  the  tables  of  the  per- 
centage composition  of  food-stuffs  of  Attwater,  and  in  the  caae 
of  the  food-stuffa  from  ortgioal  analyses. 

In  practice  this  dietary  maj  conveniently  be  given  in  the 
following  way  :- 


Man. 

Breakfast. 

Two  breakfast  cups. 

Milk  (usually  flavoured 
with  coffee). 

Two  breakfast  cups. 

Four    ordinary-sized 

Toast  (or  bread). 

Three    ordinary-sized 

"  triangles." 

"  triangles." 

A  piece  the  size  of 

Butter. 

A  piece  the  size  pf  a 

a  walnut. 

walnut. 

One  egg. 

Egg. 

One  egg. 

An  ordinary  sized 

Bacon,  cold  ham,  tongue. 

An  ordinary  sized 

helping. 

a  herring,  or  a  fillet  of 
fish,  etc.,  etc. 

helping. 

Four  tablespoonfuls. 

Porridge  {in  place  of  half 
the  bread)  and  milk  or 
eream. 

11  A.M. 

Three  tablespoonfuls. 

A  tumblerful. 

Milk. 

A  tumblerful. 
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Han. 


Woman. 


A  tomblerfal. 

inardiiuury  sized 

helpiiig. 

2}  OS.  (ala^  helping). 

Two,  the  sice  of  a 

hen's  egg. 

Aooordiag  to  taste. 

Hdfsronnd  (thick). 

Apiece  the  site  of  a 

valntit. 

A  iMge  helping 

(<  or  6  01.). 

Tea^a  Mice  of  thin 
"^ondbuuerond 
^  V^    of    caht, 

\j"ttblerful. 
i_Jf  desired. 
^•"^"^  helping. 

^•Mimch. 

A  ^L  *  "^'^d. 
*^*  the  size  of 
•  ^^*lnut 

^^ie^ed. 


^  ^'i^Jablerful. 


Lttnch. 

Milk. 

Fish  or  entrie. 

Meat. 
Potatoes. 

Qrun  vegeUMea. 
Bread. 
Butter. 

Milk  or  other  padding, 
stewed  froit  and  costard 
or  creams,  etc. 

Tka. 


DiMiraa. 
Milk. 
Soup. 
Fish  or  entrie. 
Meat. 
Potatoes  and  vegetable 
Padding,  etc. 
Bread  or  toast. 
Batter. 


Savoury  or  cheeatt  etc. 
Deaaert. 

At  BEOTiitE. 
Milk. 


A  tomblerfal. 

An  ordinary  sized 

helping. 

2  oz.  (a  large  helping). 

Two,  the  size  of  a 

hen's  egg. 

According  to  taste. 

Half  a  round  (thick). 

A  piece  the  size  of  a 

walnot. 

A  large  helping 

(3  or  4  oz.). 

Tea,  a  aliee  of  (ft«n 
bread  and  buUer  and 
a  piece  of  eake, 
paHry,  etc 

A  tomblerfal. 
If  desired. 
An  ordinary  helping. 

As  at  lunch. 

Half  a  round. 

A  piece  the  size  of 

a  walnut 

If  desired. 


A  tumblerful. 


27fi  carbo-hydrate. 
230  carbo-hydrate. 


ii^^      -The  essential  food-stuffs  in  the  above  dietary  are  printed  in 
i^jj^    **tter8  ;  those  which  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  patient  in 

l^^oximate  value  of  the  above  diets : — 
JJ?*^  ....   156  protein         160  fat 
^«nen   .     .     .135  protein        140  fat 

^e  above  diets  are  compared  with  those  taken  by  people 
^^Bary  health,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  great  difference 

^^n  them,  the  additional  milk,  perhaps,  being  the  principal 
^^.    It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  these  diets  be  varied 

^^  cooked. 
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Omf  ihoaid  alwmjv  be  mi 
Wnat  ihoold  be  ghren  at  h 
of  Itiixnl  fruit,  Urte,  etc 


tllat 

of  bj^kl^  niiliiUye  {ood^a&. 
tlifee  tiiDO  »  wdi  in  tbe  form 
Bgeiabfes,  alio,  an  an  importaiit 
fteai  ia  tbe  diet ;  and  a  fair  amount  of  polatCMa  and  greeot 
ibcmld  be  grren  al  each,  meat  meal ;  bMiiB  aaci  peas  aad«  to  a 
hm  extent,  carrots  and  panaups,  are  also  of  great  raloe. 

Hbe  diet  can  be  ccavewatntiy  tedoced  in  atnoont,  when 
reqtitred,  bj  reducing  tiie  amount  of  mOk  Co  t  pint  daily. 

There  are  a  rery  Jaige  number  of  people — what  one  may 
peiiiapfl  term  tbe  lower  middle  claases — ^wbo  take  a  Urge  mid- 
day meal  and  a  meat  tea  foDowed  by  a  l%bt  enpp^  in  place 
of  Ibt!  lancbeon  and  dinner  of  tbe  more  ireO-to^do  daaees.  Otbers, 
•gun,  are  in  tbe  habit  of  taking  a  fairly  anberiantia]  sit-down 
t«a  (without  m^At)  and  alao  a  sabetantial  sapper.  To  people 
who  are  aecn^tomed  to  meals  of  this  kind  we  can  recotamend 
tbe  following  diets  : — 


Urn, 

BSEAKFASnT. 

mm. 

A  Boup-plateful. 

Porridge  (oatmeal,  rolled 
oata,   etc.},  sugar  and 
cream. 

Four  tablespoonfula. 

One  pint. 

Milk. 

One  pint. 

^  oz.     A  piece  the  size 

Butter. 

i  oz .    A  piece  the  siz» 

of  a  walnut. 

of  a  walnut. 

Three  triangles  of  toast 

Bread  or  toast. 

Two  triangles  of  toast 

or  a  round  and  a 

or  a  round  of  bread. 

half  of  bread. 

An  ordinary  helping. 

Egg,  bacon  or  ^u&age,  etc. 

DiNKEH. 

An  ordinary  helping. 

4  oz.  (a  large  helping). 

Meat  (hot  or  cold). 

3oz,  (a large  plateful). 

5  oz.  (four  the  sixe  of 

Potatoee. 

3  oz.  (two  the  tizQ  of 

an  egg). 

a  hen's  egg). 

As  desired. 

Gre^n  vegetables. 

As  desired. 

6  oz.  (a  large  helping). 

Milk  or  suet  pudding. 

4  oz.  (a  large  helping). 

1  pint. 

Milk. 

1  pint. 

Lt  o£.  (half  a  round). 

Bread. 

1  oz.  (half  a  round}. 

1  oz.  (a  piece  the  size 

Butter. 

1  oz.  (a  piece  the  «iz6 

of  a  walnut). 

of  a  walnut). 
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Man 

Woman. 

Tka. 

Three  slioes  thin  bread 

Bread. 

Two  slices  thin  bread 

and  butter. 

Butter. 
Jam,  caibe,  er e««,  etc. 

Supper. 

and  butter. 

S  OE.  (a  large  helping). 

Cold  meat,  boiled  ham, 
tongue,  fillets  of  fish, 
brawn,  sausage,  maca- 
roni, cheese,  etc.,  etc. 

2}  oz.  (a  large  helping). 

0  oz.  (a  fair-Bized 

Cold  sweet  such  as  cream. 

4  oz.  (a  fair-sized 

helping). 

blancmange,  firuit  and 
custard,  trifie,  etc. 

helping). 

1   pint. 

Milk  (possibly  made  into 
cocoa). 

1  pint. 

2  oz.  (half  a  round. 

Bread  or  biscuit  (with 

1}  oz.  (half  a  round). 

thick). 

cheese  if  preferred). 

}  OB.  (piece  the  size  of 

Butter. 

}  oz.  (a  piece  the  size 

a  walnut). 

of  a  walnut). 

The  above  dietary  has  the  following  nutritive  value  : — 

Men    .      .      .      .166  protein'        168  fat        283  carbo-hydrate 

calorie  value. 

■Women    .      .      .130  protein        145  fat        236  carbo-hydrate 

calorie  value. 

In  the  above   table  the   essential  articles   are  printed  in 
Roman  type,  and  the  non-essentials  in  italics. 


DIETS  FOR  THE  WOBEINO  GLASSES 

Wben  prescribing  diets  for  the  working  classes,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  important  points :  (1)  the  diet,  in 
its  general  lines  of  construction,  must  be  similar  to  the  meals 
which  the  poorer  classes  habitually  take ;  for  instance,  it  must 
contain  considerably  more  carbo-hydrates  than  fat,  roughly 
in  the  proportion  of  5  parts  of  carbo-hydrate  to  1  of  fat.  (2) 
The  diet  must  be  cheap,  generally  speaking,  not  costing  more 
than  one  shilling  a  day. 

Principles  of  constniction  of  the  average  working  dan  diet— 
The  general  lines  of  construction  of  dietaries  taken  by  the  work- 
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mg  classes  are  well  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  table 
represents  an  analysis  which  we  have  made  of  100  efficient  diets 
taken  by  working  class  families.  The  average  nutritive  value 
of  these  100  diets  works  out  at  protein  127  grammes,  fat  114 
grammes,  and  carbo-hydrate  417  grammes,  giving  a  calorie  value 
of  3,290,  the  average  cost,  excluding  a  small  amount  spent  on 
beer,  being  lOd,  a  day. 


Tabli:  sHowrKG  the  Average  or  100  EmcrEjrr  Dietabies  takek  by 
Workiko-Class  Familxes, 


Food- 
StnffB. 

Anioimt 

Ft]c«  (retell). 

Gb«tiii 

F»t«io. 

Fat. 

hydri.t«. 

OranuuH, 

Milk      . 

i  pt.       2§0 

(Si  1^.  per  pt. 

0-75 

10 

11 

14 

M«at^    . 

9  oz.       250 

m  7d.  per  lb. 

3'93 

3S 

48 

■ — 

Butter  . 

}  oz.         20 

@  1*.  per  lb. 

0'60 

— 

1ft 

— 

Fish.     . 

2  oz.         50 

kii  4d.  per  lb. 

0-60 

5 

1 

— 

Cheese  . 

i  oz.         14 

tgi  6d.  per  lb. 

0-20 

* 

5 

— 

Egg.       . 

one         one 

@  3  for  2d. 

068 

0 

4 

— 

Bacon    . 

2  oz.  ■      56 

@  Bd.  per  lb. 

0-7fi 

6 

24 

— 

Total  anitDAl  food  ...... 

7-29 

m 

109 

14 

Bi*ad«. 

14  oz.     400 

@  ajd.  per  2  lb. 

IH 

36 

4 

200 

Flour 

1  DZ.         28 

@  I*,  4d-  per  at. 

0-08 

3 

— 

21 

Oatmeal 

1  oz.         14 

@  2d.  per  lb. 

0-07 

S 

1 

10 

Potatoes 

9  fiz.       250 

(gi  8d.  per  at. 

0-32 

4 

— 

52 

Sugar     . 

3  oz.         85 

@  3id.  per  lb. 

0-70 

— 

— 

85 

Rice,  etc. 

i  oz.         10 

@  2|d.  per  lb. 

003 

— 

— 

6 

Sundries, 

vegetables,  etc.' 

0-43 

fi 

fi 

20 

2-77 

61 

394 

Beverages 

and    unnecessary    articles    of 

low  nut 

riUve  value    ...... 

0-75 

7 

— 

S 

Total 

B 

10-81 

127 

114 

417 

As  shown  by  the  above  analysis,  the  average  working  man 
takes  some  33  per  cent  of  his  protein  in  the  shape  of  meat  and 
fish  (as  compared  with  60  per  cent  taken  by  the  leisured  classes 
in  the  same  food-stuffs),  20  per  cent  in  the  form  of  dairy  produce, 


^  Includes  beef,  mutton,  pork,  liver,  sausage,  etc. 
^  Includes  cakes  and  buns. 

'  Includes  green  vegetables,  onions,  tomatoes,  currants,  etc. 
tea,  coffee,  condiments,  etc. 


fruit, 
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30  per  cent  in  the  shape  of  bread,  and  17  per  cent  in  other 
vegetable  forms. 

The  average  working  man's  diet  ia  a  distinctiy  bulky  one 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  it  contains.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  we  once  prescribed  a  thoroughly 
adequate  dietary,  such  as  we  would  give  to  the  leisured 
classes,  to  some  working  class  patients,  and  they  told  us  it 
did  not  satisfy  their  hunger.  The  very  high  nutritive  value 
of  the  diet  prescribed  made  it  clear  that  it  was  perfectly 
adequate  from  a  nutritive  standpoint,  and  further  observation 
showed  us  that  it  was  lack  of  bulk  wherein  lay  the  fault.  Appar- 
ently, in  the  case  of  many  of  the  healthy  working  classes,  a 
diet  of  considerable  bulk,  in  addition  to  an  adequate  nutritive 
value,  is  necessary  to  satisfy  hxinger. 

The  exact  construction  of  a  diet  for  use  by  the  working 
olaBses  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  available  for  food. 
In  most  working  class  families  when  the  bread  winner  has  full 
work,  from  five  to  eight  shillings  are  usually  available  for  the 
purchase  of  food  per  week  for  each  adult  of  the  family.  When 
a  patient  can  afford  a  shilling  a  day  for  his  food  his  diet  can  be 
very  closely  modelled  on  the  average  diet  shown  in  our  analysis 
of  diets  taken  by  the  working  classes  when  in  health. 

The  necessary  increase  of  30  grammes  of  protein  can  be 
conveniently  given  either  as  : — 

(1)  New  milk,  2  pints  ;  this  will  cost  3d.  or  4d.  per  day. 

(2)  Meat ;  this  will  cost  3d.  or  4d.  per  day  according  to  the 
kind  of  meat  used. 

(3)  Pulse  food,  4  oz.  ;  this  will  cost  J<i.  per  day. 

^  ,     .     ,  .  ,  f  i  pint  new  milk  or 

(4)  Pulsefood,  3oz.  vsnthj,     .  ^  .  ^      .„ 

[i  pmt  separated  milk ; 

this  will  cost  2d.  per  day,  or  less. 

Of  these  various  methods  of  increasing  the  protein,  the 
giving  of  pulse  and  milk  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory,  and  the  actual  diet  prescribed  to  the  patient  can 
thus  be  bought  for  a  shilling  a  day. 

The  following  diets,  which  have  the  requisite  nutritive  value 
and  which  can  be  bought  for  a  shilling  a  day,  we  have  found  to 
be  mo6t  satisfactorv. 


•  oc  (tfro  ihitk 

1  or  9  CO.  (»  tftblB- 

•poooltil), 
I  OS,  (41  p»«><v  %t» 
ol  ft  walaal). 

$oup-plftt«fa1. 


&  0&. 


(ttiikH  ft  rotind). 
i  OI, 


Tiu. 


Butter, 
SurrsB. 

Fuls^  soup,  DT 

Sausage,  heim  ar  cold  moat. 

Or  oatmeal  porridge  and 

inilk  and  cheese,  2  oz. 

Milk  or  hght  pudding. 

Bread. 

Butter. 


S  0S.  (two  the  size  of 
ftn  egg  J, 

A  )arg!o  holplng. 
I  pint. 


4  OE.  (a  round  and 
a  quftrter). 
1  or  2  oz. 

4  oz.  (ft  piece  tbo  aizo 
of  a  walnat). 

Soup-pUteful. 

2  oz. 
Soup- plateful. 

4  OE. 

2  ox.  (half  ft  round). 
(  oz. 


These  diets  have  the  following  approximate  nutritive  values. 

Mmi    .      .     .     .     P.  166        F.  120       C.H.  468        Cals.  3,674 
Woittw    ...     P.  130        F.  100       C.H.  380        Cala.  3,021 

The  cost  of  the  above  diets  works  out  at  about  Is.  Id.  a  day 
fw  hmodu  Mtd  a  little  less  for  women. 

CbMipir  diets  for  the  working  c]a8ses.~When  the  amount 
d  nHMkey  available  for  the  purchase  of  food  is  below  Is.  per 
w««^>  oh<MpM'  diets  than  those  just  described  must  be  given, 
il  N<ii^  Absolutely  essential  that  a  diet  prescribed  for  a  patient 
«VvuKi  K"  v\>mpatible  with  his  means. 
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Our  standard  working  class  diet  can   be  reduced  in  cost  in 
various  ways  without  impairing  its  nutritive  value,  viz.  : — 

(1)  By  reducing  the  amount  of  whole  milk,  and  replacing  it 
either  in  part  or  entirely  by  separated  milk. 

(2)  By  using  the  cheaper  forms  of  meat. 

(3)  By  increasing  the  amount  of  bread  or  pulses. 

(4)  By  the  substitution  of  margarine  for  butter. 
In  the  following  table  we  give,  in  parallel  column,  details 
four  dietaries,  all  of  which  are  adequate  in  nutritive  value, 

for  the  efficient  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  cost  of  which 
varies  from  4*.  Qd.  to  Is.  per  week. 

The  palatabUity  and   variety  of   these  diets  vary  directly 

with  their  cost ;    the  cheapest  of  these  diets,  costing  7  7d.  per 

daj»  can  be  made  quite  sufficiently  palatable  with  a  little  care. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prescribe  a  really  adequate  diet  which 

will  cost  leas  than  4^.  6d.  per  week  ;    to  be  efficient,  such  a  diet 

irould  have  to  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  vegetable  protein, 

viz.,  pulses,  etc.,  and  to  make  such  a  diet  palatable  requires  very 

careful,  almost  skilled,  cooking. 

IHet  1  on  our  table  we  know  by  experience  to  be  in  every 

w»y  satisfactory.    The  amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  the 

•o  vcral  items  of  food  allows  of  a  considerable  variation  being  made 

frozn  time  to  time  in  the  diet.      Thus,  purchasing  meat  at  an 

average  price  of  Id.  per  pound  allows  of  the  inclusion  of  every 

ioint  of  foreign  beef  at  7Jrf.  per  pound,  Canterbury  lamb  or 

I  mutton  at  7d.  per  pound,  meat  for  meat  puddings  at  4d.  or  5d.  per 
potind,  and  of  liver,  kidney,  sausage,  etc.     Ftndon  haddock,  cod» 
«tc-,  and  eepecially  tiimed  salmon,  to  which  the  working  classes 
iro  particularly  partial,  may  also  be  included  in  the  list  of  food- 
^''lA  from  which  selection  cau  be  made.    The  composition  of  this 
diet  also  allows  for  a  suet  or  milk  pudding  every  day.    It  will  be 
■otieed  that  a  pint  of  milk  and  an  ounce  of  butter  are  also  included. 
The  prices  of  the  various  food-stuffs  from  which  the  total 
****^    of  this   diet   (IVlid.   per   day)   has  been   calculated   are 
^**^*©  at  which  we  have  actually  bought  the  various  articlea 
^i^linary  shops  and  in  retail  amounte. 
Ixi  Diet  2,  which   costs  10  18<i.  per  day,  economy  has  been 
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^<i"t«d  by  giving  only  half  a  pint  of  whole  milk  and  replacing 
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the  other  half-pint  by  separated  milk.    The  ounce  of  batter  at 

U.  per  pound  is  replaced  by  1  oz.  of  margarine  at  Sd.  per 

pound,  and  6i.  per  ponnd  is  allowed  for  meat  instead  of  Id. 

This  means  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  cheaper  forms  of  meat 

win  have  to  be  bought. 

In  Diet  3,  which  costs  9'l2d.  per  day,  no  whole  milk  is  in- 
doded,  a  pint  of  separated  milk  being  used  instead,  and  only 
^.  per  pound  is  allowed  for  meat. 

Still  further  economy,  as  shown  by  the  fourth  diet  at  a  cost 

of  77d.  per  day,  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  amount  of  separated 

milk  to  5  oz.  per  day,  and  the  amount  of  meat  to  6  oz.  per  day. 

Ab  compensation,  the  daily  amount  of  cheese  is  increased  by  1- 

os.,  tibie  amount  of  bread  by  4  oz.,  and  the  amount  of  pulses  by 

^  oz.    Such  a  dietary  as  this  will  only  be  necessary  when  dealing 

'^th  the  very  poor. 


Amoont. 

Price  R«taiL 

Natrithre  Value. 

(kmt. 

Os. 

Onns. 

Pro* 
tein. 

F»t. 

Cm.. 
Hyd. 

Fence. 

®®I>*nkted  milk 
Jfe^etc.    .      .      . 
J««*B«rfne   .     .     . 

S^a^tj 

^^'^ieeee  (Dutch).     . 

"^oou     .... 

20 
6 

1 

2 
2 

S70 

170 

30 

66 

66 

@  8d.  per  gal. 
@  6cl.  per  lb. 
@  6d.  per  lb. 

@  fid.  per  lb. 

@  6<<.  per  lb. 

19 
31 

18 

4 

I 
20 
22 

11 

24 

28 

100 
1-88 
0-38 

0-63 

0-76 

Total  animal  food 

72 

78 

28 

4-64 

"^ot^toes 

^Q^ar     . 

^*oe,etc. 
Floor 

Q*8en  veget 
Bondriee 

ablee  '. 

16 
8 

4 
2 
2 
1 

i 

460 
230 
112 
66 
66 
28 
14 

@2id.per21b. 
@  8d.  per  st. 
@  2d.  per  lb. 
@  2d.  per  lb. 
@  2id.  per  lb. 
@  3|<i.  per  lb. 
@  2id.  per  lb. 

41 
2 

27 
8 

1 



6 

6 

2 

4 

230 
32 
71 
37 
66 
16 
10 

10 

1-26 
0-28 
0-60 
0-26 
0-31 
0-22 
008 

0-20 
0-60 

Total  vegetable  food 

I 

84 

11 

462 

3*69 

TotaJfn*^ 

166 

89 

490 

8-23 

Calories  bought  per  penny,  409. 

No.  of  grammee  of  protein  bought  per  penny,  18-9 

Total  calorie  value,  3,476. 

Ratio  of  coet  of  animal  to  vegetable  food,  66'3  :  43'7. 
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The  above  diaUiy,  whkk  eo«U  ja«l  orer  Sii.  per  day.  iriU 
•Itci  be  foaiid  tidii^ttaie  for  tlie  tieatment  of  tuberculoaia. 

Dteli  lor  me  is  MUifttona  for  flie  woridng  ebMnii  where  the 
patii^nU  are  «iopl<>j'i?<i  in  various  farme  of  toaaiul  labour. — In 
aatiaUjna,  when  tbe  coDvateeoeiit  patienis  are  emptofed  in 
Aoiual  maoual  work,  a  diet  of  higher  calorie  ralos  muBt  be  givea. 
jUtMr  0oaddeaih\e  expcrietice,  we  have  adopted  the  foUowmg 
dJitsiy  at  ottf  itatidard  for  the  tj^eatsieDt  of  thia  cia/m  of  patient. 

Poiridgo,  I  pt>  (==o«t[DMLl,  2  oz.)- 

JS«con  (oooltedh  1^  ok. 

Milk  for  Ua  and  ptDiridgn,  5  ox. 

I^mf  HUf;ar,  {  as. 

Moint  Ausnr  for  pomdgUi  1^  &z< 

UutUiir,  ^  ox. 
XMfttwr. —     Roaat  j(»ini,  etc.,  0  oie>  =  9  ok.  ati  purohafied. 
PotatcMw,  5  ot.^^B  o«.  at  ^roliasod. 
Suit  pudding,  5  ok. 
Ch«on  veg«tablM«  q.«. 

Brt«ftt1t  8  oi,  (throe  rounds), 

jani.  ltfttu(y>,  oto.,  q.«. 
£Mf>fwr.—    Pidw  Buup,  I  pt.  (=:3  o£.  dr>'  pulse). 
Or  bread,  3  oi.  and  clievae^  2  oc. 
Or  ftauitagtt.  Uver,  fijili.  luun,  eto. 
Milti  or  oornftomr  pudding,  frwit.  et«.,  8  oe. 
Cocoa  or  milk,  |  pint. 

Milk  may  be  added  if  thought  desirable  in  any  individual 
oaae,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  above  diet  can  be  taken,  milk  wHl 
be  unneoeaaaiy. 

The  protein  value  of  this  diet  works  out  at  1?0  grammes. 
And  the  total  calorie  value  at  about  4,000. 

The  use  of  whole  milk  and  butter,  rather  than  of  xn&ipuine 
and  sejvtrated  milk  which  would  make  the  diet  appirpciabh- 
cheaper,  is  advised :  joints  c^  meat  are  also  prea  daihr.  An 
important  feature  in  this  diet  is  that  the  ejctr»  axxK>niii  of 
aoar»^>ent  nr^uired.  especially  ihe  incmaaf  oc  proswoi.  i«  rrreoi 
iu  the  oheap  form  of  vegetable  prv^tein,  T^  T-e«»iije  Tcrswar. 
bowertsr.  is  pwo  in  conqparadveh*  saaall  a3!»c«ixBSs  aikd  jr  a 
paUtahie  form. 

T1>e  diet,  as  a  whole,  is  a  pahtiNV  mki.  aae  iead£y  saksr 
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by  the  working  classes.  From  a  clinioal  standpoint,  also,  we 
have  found  it  most  satisfaotoiy.  Its  eoonomic  efficiency  Is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  costs  only  6«.  Sd,  a  week,  and 
for  eyeiy  penny  spent  13*2  grammes  of  protein  and  336  calories 
are  bought.  This  diet  should  be  reduced  15  per  cent  in  its 
▼alue  when  prescribed  to  women  patients. 

The  following  is  a  good  weekly  menu  which  can  be  given 
when  using  the  diet  just  described. 

Week's  Menu. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Siqipar. 

Sunday  . 

Porridge  and 
milk,    oold 
ham,     tea, 
bread    and 
butter. 

Roast     beef, 
baked  pota- 
toes, boiled 
peas,  fruit 
tart. 

Tea,  bread, 
butter,  cake. 

Tinned      sal- 
mon, sponge 
cakeandouB- 
tard,    bread 
and  cheese. 

Monday.      . 

Porridge  and 
milk,  fried 
baoon  (reet 
as  above). 

Boiled   mut- 
ton,   pota- 
toes   and 
greens,  date 
pudding. 

Tea,   etc., 
jam. 

Bean  soup, 
manarom 
pudding. 

Tuesday.     , 

Porridge  and 
milk,  fried 
bacon. 

Cottage  pie, 
suet  roll 
and  jam. 

Tea,  etc., 
cake. 

Fried  liver, 
blanc-mange, 
stewed  fruit. 

Wednesday  . 

Porridge  and 
milk,    fried 
bacon. 

Stewed  steak 
and  onions, 
potatoes, 
boiled  ginger 
pudding. 

Tea,  etc., 
lettuce. 

Pea  soup, 
boiled  rioe 
and  jam. 

Thursday     . 

Porridge  and 
milk,  cold 
ham. 

Roast  mut- 
ton, boiled 
beans,  bread 
pudding. 

Tea,  bread, 
butter,  and 
jam. 

Sausage  or 
fish,  bread 
and  butter 
pudding. 

Friday  .      . 

Porridge  cmd 
milk,  bacon. 

Boiled  beef 
and  vege- 
tables, 
potatoes, 
plum  duff. 

Tea  and  cake. 

Lentil  soup, 
baked  lemon 
pudding. 

Saturday 

Porridge  and 
milk.  Find  on 
haddock. 

Beef  steak 
and  kidney 
pie,  boiled 
peas,  milk 
pudding. 

Tea,  etc., 
jam. 

Stewed  kidney 
and  maca- 
roni, blanc- 
mange, 
stewed  fruit. 

1   »    i'lL^L^   rfea  i#  'ai  how  you  caa  arraage 
-'-.nr   Tuntm  :sMC  iTiifarminy.  and  die  amoants  of  the  various 

P:r:^iiie:nji*  — Half  a  pint  of  pGrndge  with  milk  and  sugar,  a 

r»«hAr-  %f  'At^rM,  '•>r  *  la^rna^,  etc.,  a  roond  of  bread.    Tea  or  coffee. 

'  />7>.u^. — Tvo  large  cfaopt  or  a  Urge  plateful  of  meat,  with 

ffi*rtty  f,i  p^,fA,Uf^.    A  teacupful  of  milk  pudding,  or  a  larie 

kIi/>.  of  aiii#^,  fm/ifiinf(,  half  a  round  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  mSL 

"  77//  A^  I^AMt  throe  rounds  of  bread  and  butter  vnk  jue. 
or,  \t  yoii  run  AfToni  if,  other  relish. 

"  .Vo/i/«r>  lUlf  ft  pint  of  |)ea.  Uvin.  or  kmtsl  :K><ipw.  t.>c  laif  i 
|ilii(  tif  |MMri((||ii:  (>v\)  rtuuulsi  k4  hre«d.  wi:k  ^odlhnmc  xaii«» 
|\M   I'oth  jtU»*Hvi ,    Hiw)  A  )tUA»  vNf  milk 

VVV,VV       «w^     ^^^      y^v^,,       >».V»^*V4     ilV»^fcAl!> 
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"  The  above  diet  should  cost  you  about  Qs.  Gd.  per  week,  but 
you  will  require  to  be  careful  as  to  what  you  buy,  and  the  follow- 
ing notes  will  probably  be  of  service  to  you  in  showing  you  how 
•  to  spend  your  money  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
"Meat. — If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  English  meat,  buy  the 
I  beet  foreign,  which  contaim  just  as  much  nourishment  and 
will  not  cost  you  more  than  6J<i.  per  pound  for  the  best  joints. 
If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  joints  you  must  be  content  to  buy 
'  pieces.'  Make  full  use  of  tripe,  sausage,  bullock's  liver  and 
kidney,  which  are  cheap  and  nutritious,  but  do  not  wast©  money 
H  on  veal  and  lamb. 

H       "  Butter. — Buy  butter  at  Is,  a  pound  if  you  can  afford  it,  but 
*     if  money  is  scarce  buy  good  margarine  instead,  at  6rf,  or  Sd. 

*'  Milk. — You  can  always  get  new  milk  at  IJrf.  or  2d.  per  pint, 
but  if  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  much  new  milk,  buy  what  you 

I  can  afford  and  make  up  with  separated  milk,  which  will  cost 
you  Id.  or  1^.  per  quart. 
**  Cheese. — Dutch  cheese  will  cost  you  i^.  to  Q^d.,  and  Ameri- 
can 6rf.  or  Id.  Do  not  buy  more  expensive  cheese,  as  you  will 
get  no  more  nourishment  for  the  extra  cost. 
H  "  Eggs. — Except  during  the  early  summer,  eggs  are  always 
an  expensive  form  of  food,  therefore  do  not  spend  more  on  them 
than  you  can  help. 

•*  Oatmeal. — Oatmeal  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  cheapest 
foods  you  can  have.  Buy  coarse  Scotch  oatmeal,  Provost  or 
Quaker  oats,  and  have  a  plateful  of  porridge  every  morning 
and,  if  you  like  it,  occasionally  at  supper  instead  of  the 
floup. 
f  "  Dried  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. — These,  like  oatmeal,  are 
most  valuable  foods  for  you,  and  should  be  used  every  day  either 
boiled  as  a  vegetable  for  dinner  or  as  a  soup  for  supper.  You 
can  buy  them  at  the  grocer's  ;  the  peaa  and  haricot  beans  will 
cost  you  2^,  per  pound  or  pint,  and  the  lentils  2d, 
;■  **  Potatoes. — These  are  required  every  day,  and  you  will  save 
money  if  you  buy  at  least  a  stone  at  a  time. 

"  Fish. — Buy  fish  instead  of  meat  occasionally  for  the  sake 
of  a  change,  either  cod,  plaice,  herrings,  bloaters,  Findon  or 
fresh  haddocks,  or  whatever  fish  is  in  season  and  cheap.     Tinned 
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The  above  directions  have  stood  the  test  of  experience ; 
they  have  been  given  to  patients  and  used  by  them,  the  resiilts 
being  carefully  tested.  The  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  lungs 
and  general  health,  gain  in  weight,  etc.,  prove  them  (in  most 
cases  we  have  followed)  to  be  most  satisfactory. 


CONCENTRATED  DIETS 

The  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  nutrition  is  of  essential 
importance  for  the  efficient  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and 
inability  on  the  part  of  a  patient  suffering  from  this  disease  to 
take  a  fairly  generous  diet,  such  as  one  of  our  standard  dietaries, 
materially  prejudices  his  chances  of  recovery.  Anorexia  is  a 
very  common  symptom  in  tubercular  patients.  In  some  oasee 
it  is  of  small  importance  and  requires  no  special  treatment.  Not 
infrequently,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  the  most  careful 
dieting. 

Anorexia  of  a  very  marked  character  is  often  met  with  in 
patients  suffering  from  early  tuberculosis ;  this  anorexia  has 
usually  been  of  gradual  onset  and  associated  with  progressive 
loss  of  strength  and  weight.  The  patient  is  anaemic  and  obvi- 
ously run  down,  and  on  inquiry  is  found  to  be  taking  a  diet 
altogether  inadequate  for  a  person  in  ordinary  health,  much 
less  for  a  person  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

Consumptives  suffering  from  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
^disease,  especially  those  living  under  unfavourable  hygienic 
)nditions  (for  instance  a  clerk  working  in  a  badly  venti- 
lated city  office),  very  commonly  have  this  anorexia  of  early 
tuberculosis.  A  certain  amount  of  dyspepsia  is  sometimes 
Jiated  \*ith  loss  of  appetite,  but  examination  of  the  ali- 
mentary track  shows  that  the  digestive  organs  are  perfectly 
normal. 

The  treatment  of  this  type  of  anorexia  consists  in  placing 
the  patient  under  good  hygienic  conditions  and  giving  him  a 
merous   diet  which    he   should   be   strongly    encouraged    to 

te,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  appetite.  There  are  few  things 
more  stxiking   than   the   immediate   improvement  in  appetite 
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whioh  f ollowB  the  removal  of  a  patient  taffstiiig  from  ea^  pal* 
monaiy  taberouloaui  from  ii]i&.voiiiable  oonditiona   to  a  Mttr 
torium.    If  the  patient  takes  the  generous  diety  as  advised,  Ik 
is  seldom  that  this  couise  of  treatment  is  not  complete^ 
oessfnl. 

Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  the  patient  nsnaUy  I'M  mMkS 
regained  his  normal  appetite,  and  indeed,  if  niged  to  do  so, 
eat  enormously,  an  escperience  whioh  many  a  sanatoriom 
has  nnfortnnately  sojffered  froih. 

A  muoh  more  serious  type  of  anorexia  is  that  veiy 
met  with  in  patients  sofiering  from  active  tubecookiais 
with  pronounced  constitutional  disturbance,  snoh  as  high  fevcr^^ 
etc.    A  patient  with  a  considerable  amount  of  fever,  whatevir^ 
be  its  cause,  rarely  retains  a  normal  appetite.    In  a  large  immbw  ^ 
of  febrile  diseases,  especially  in  those  running  a  short  eovam, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  normal  diet  of  health  can  be  appre- 
ciably reduced  without  disadvantsge  to  the  patient.    In  the 
case  of  tuberculosis  this  cannot  be  done  ;  at  all  costs,  the  patiemt's 
diet  must  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  nutritive  vafaw. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  for  another  type  of  anorezlak 
commonly  met  with  in  tubercular  patients,  via.,  the  chronie 
loss  of  appetite  associated  with  slowly  progressive  disease  of 
long  duration.    Patients  who  suiSer  from  long  standing  pro- 
gressive tuberculosis  usually  have  their  constitutions  permanentiy 
damaged;    vascular  and  muscular  tone  are  poor,  and  tiie  ali- 
mentary track  is  generally  impaired.    This  impairment,  in  our 
experience,  is  veiy  largely  atonic  in  character,  the  most  pro- 
nounced symptoms  being  persistent  loss  of  appetite,  fulnsBB 
and  abdominal  discomfort  after  meals  with  nausea  and  vomit-  ^ 
ing  if  large  meals  are  taken.    We  have  been  interested  to  obserre^ 
that  stomach  analyses  and  metabolic  investigations  in  tiioon^ 
cases  show  that  digestion  and  absorption  are  almost  invariabL^^ 
normal. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  anorexia  of  acute  constitution^^ 
disturbance,  and  of  the  digestive  impairment  of  disease  of  loi^^ 
standing  are  very  similar.  In  the  case  of  patients  witii  acut^^ 
symptoms,  such  as  high  fever,  etc.,  it  is  a  good  practice  t^^ 
encourage  the  patient  to  make  an  effort  to  take  an  ordinary  diet^ 
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gnch  as  one  of  our  standard  diets,  and  to  remind  him  that 
hia  illness  is  likely  to  be  a  protracted  one  and  that  he 
must  take  a  good  supply  of  food  daily  if  he  wishes  to  get 
better. 

We  have  found  that  many  patients  with  high  fever,  especi- 
ally those  in  whom  the  infection  is  of  a  recent  date,  and  in  whom 
the  constitution  has  not  been  impaired,  take  an  ordinary  diet 
qaite  well    and   ^\nth   most   satisfactory    clinical    results.     Our 
experience  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  patients  who  manage 
to  take  an  ordinary  diet,  for  the  most  part,  make  more  rapid 
progress.    An  ordinary  diet,  however,  should  not  be  continued 
if  it  gives  rise  to  much  dyspepsia,  or  if  the  patient,  after  some 
ten  days'  trial  of  it,  takes  an  inordinate  time  over  his  meals. 
In  a  similar  way,  patients  sufifering  from  long  standing  chronic 
diaeaae  and   who   have   marked   anorexia   and   dyspepsia,    can 
Booetimes  be  persuaded  to  take  an  ordinary  diet  and  do  remark- 
ably well ;   general  health  improves,  and  with  this  improvement 
the  dyspepsia  gradually  disappears  and  appetite  returns.    Such 
*   luippy  result  is  most  likely  to  follow  this  treatment  in  the 
c«.se  of  such  patients  who  have  just  given  up  work  and  exchanged 
life  in  a  town  for  the  favourable  conditions  afforded  by  resi- 
in  a  sanatorium.     To  prescribe  generous  diets  to   the 
class  of  patients  who  are  still  at  work  in  a  city,  or  who 
'^ate  already  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  sanatorium  for  some 
tine,  is  much  less  likely  to  prove  a  success.     Considerable  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised  in  detennining  how  long  to  urge  the 
taking  of  ordinary  diets  despite  the  existence  of  loss  of  appetite 
BLxxi  dyspepsia,  both  in  the  case  of  patients  with  acute  and  chronic 
daanMe;    gradually    increasing    anorexia    and    dyspepsia,    and 
especially  onset  of  nausea  and   vomiting,   however,   certainly 
iixiicate  that  the  diet  should  be  modified  by  way  of  concentrating 


In  constmcting  what  we  term,  for  convenience,  concentrated 
i^di«(a,  we  aim  at  two  things. 

H        (ij  To  give  the  necessary  nutritive  value  in  an  appreciably 
w^Bfvler  bulk  than  that  of  our  ordinary  diets. 

'•^  To  give  the  diet  generally  in  a  more  easily  taken  form, 
*°^  ""nioli  purpose  the  amount  of  solid  food  is  diminished. 
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patients  with  anorexia  are  mostly  intolerant  of  sweet  foods, 
and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  contained 
in  their  food-stuffs   by   one-half.      More   or  less   unsweetened 
puddings  will  be  well  taken  by  febrile  patients  much  longer 
sweet  puddings. 
Variety. — Variety  is  always  essential  when  diets  of  consider- 
able nutritive  value  have  to  be  taken  for  a  very  long  fmriod. 
Plenty  of  variety  is  especially  important  in  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  patients  with  fever.     Free  use  should  be  made  of  all  the 
ordinary  roast  joints  and  meats,  of  poultry,  game,  etc.,  varied 
by  made  up  dishes  such  as  mince,  hashes,  stews,  etc. ;  sweetbreads 
and  sausages  also  make  a  change.     Puddings  may  be  readily 
rAried,  so  long  as  their  ingredients  are  of  a  high  nutritive  value, 
itich  as   egg,    milk,  cereals,   bread,  -flour,  etc.      Blancmangee, 
cream,  gelatine,  junket,  custards,  etc.,  are  very  useful  puddings 
w^th  which  to  vary  the  diet. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  for  us  to  say  that  the  controlling 

of  fever  by  the  use  of  sponging  or  various  antipyretic  drugs,  is 

often  a  very  great  aid  in  the  dieting  of  patients  with  febrile 

«^»:iiorexia.     The  reduction  of  temperature  by  some  such  methods 

the  course  of  the  hour  before  meal,  often  sufficiently  improves 

^^«  condition  of  the  patient,  if  only  temporarily,  to  allow  of  his 

ing  his  food  with   much   less  difficulty.     The  prescription, 

9kM.9o,  of  an  ordinary  bitter  tonic  half  an  hour  before  meals  ia 

^  often  of  considerable  service  in  all  types  of  anorexia. 

H         The  following  two  dietaries  wliich  are  examples  of  the  con- 

B^^ntrated  diets  we  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  will  be  found 

^^^ty  useful. 

The    first,    which    U   our   ordinary   standard   diet   fortified 

^^*^cl   somewhat  concentrated,  is   suitable   for   patients   with    a 

'^^^cierate  degree   of  anorexia.     The  second  is  a  more  or  less 

***<!  diet  and  is  suitable  for  patients   u-ith   continuous   high 

"ITliefle  two   diets   are   illtistrative   and  show  the  principles 

^^^i«i  which  concentrated  diets  should  be  constructed  ;  to  be 

^^^«^)aghly  satisfactory  they  should  be  constantly   varied,  as 

_^^  *^«nt«  with  anorexia  very  soon  tire  of  any  food  if  continuously 

'^^^n  in  the  same  form. 
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Milk,  i  pt. 

Toast  (or  rusks)  and  butter,  ^  oz. 

Pounded  ohicken,  eto.       1 

Steamed  fish  or  raw  meat  !-2  or  3  oz. 
sandwiohes  J 

Thin  custard,  |  pt. 

Tea  made  with  milk,  |  pt. 

Milk,  i  pt. 

Fish  or  pounded  chicken,  etc.,  2  or  3  oz. 

Toast  (or  rusks)  and  butter,  |  oz. 

Junket,  light  pudding,  etc.,  5  oz. 

Benger's  food  with  cas^,  i  pt. 

night  ....     Milk  and  egg  (with  or  without  alcohol),  |  pt. 

E.  of  casein  should  be  worked  into  the  diet  daily  and  5  ok.  of  cream 
o  the  day's  supply  of  milk.    The  nutritive  value  of  this  dietary  is 

F.  160,  C.H.  200,  CaU.  3,025. 

he  anorexia  is  reiy  persistent  and  severe  it  is  often  advis- 
give  the  diet  more  often  and  in  smaller  amounts  ;  some- 
also,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  very  acutely 
}  good  practice  to  give  some  of  the  food  during  the  night, 
lowing  is  an  example  of  a  fluid  diet  given  in  small  amounts 
frequently.  This  diet  which  we  have  found  in  practice  to 
lily  taken  by  patients  who  are  very  ill  has  a  high  nutritive 
viz.,  protein,  160;  fat,  165;  carbo-hydrate,  213;  and 
s,  3,063. 

Fluid  Diet. 

Milk,  I  pt. 

Milk  with  casein  (coffee  for  flavour),  ^  pt. 

Bread  and  milk,  }  pt. 

Benger  with  casein,  |  pt. 

Milk  with  casein.     Bovril,  |  pt. 

or 
Raw  meat,  milk. 

or 
Raw  meat  sandwiches,  2  oz. 

Egg  and  milk  or  thin  custard,  ^  pt. 

Milk  tea,  i  pt. 

Leube  Rosenthal  meat  solution,  i  tin. 

or 
Raw  meat,  milk,  |  pt. 

or 
Milk  bovril,  |  pt. 

or 
Milk  and  arrowroot  pancreatized,  ^  pt. 

Benger  with  casein,  |  pt. 

Milk  and  egg  (with  or  without  alcohol),  (  pt. 
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Constant  slight  variations  should  be  made  in  the  diet  whether 
fluids  or  semi-fluids  are  used,  as  patients  soon  tire  of  either 
of  them.  In  practice,  it  is  usually  best  to  compromise  between 
a  semi-solid  and  a  fluid  diet  or  to  alternate  them.  In  no  form  of 
tubercular  disease  is  there  the  same  necessity  for  the  constant 
dose  attention  to  dietetic  detail  as  exists  in  these  cases  of  laiyngeal 
tuberculosis,  and  the  secret  of  success  in  treating  such  cases  lies 
in  mulring  a  close  study  of  eveiy  individual  case,  carefully  see- 
ing what  solid  foods,  if  any,  can  be  taken,  building  up  the  neoes- 
aary  diet  round  these  food-stuffs,  allowing  the  patient  at  the 
same  time  to  indicate  his  own  preferences  and  then  varying 
the  diet  judiciously  day  by  day.  All  food-stu£b  should  be  given 
oold  and  very  often  if  the  fluids  are  iced  they  are  taken  more 
easily.  Anything  of  an  irritating  nature,  such  as  pepper  and 
■imilar  condiments,  should  be  omitted. 

When  the  pain  in  swallowing  is  very  severe  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  food  in  small  amounts  eveiy  four,  or  three, 
or  even  two  hours  during  the  day.  At  all  costs  the  taking  of  an 
adequate  diet  must  be  secured.  There  are  several  measures  at 
onr  command  which  are  often  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  these 
patients.  The  insufflation  of  the  larynx  with  orthoform  or  anas- 
thesin  between  meals  will  often  allay  pain  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
food  being  taken  much  more  readily.  The  application,  also,  of 
cold  to  the  larynx — ^preferably  by  the  use  of  a  Leiter's  laryngeal 
coil  is  often  of  distinct  service  in  this  respect.  Again,  taking 
the  food  when  in  the  Xorris-Wolfenden  position,  i.e.  when  lying 
on  the  side,  the  food,  if  liquid,  being  taken  through  a  tube  from  a 
vessel  placed  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the 
Wolfenden  position,  viz.,  the  patient  l^dng  on  his  chest  with 
the  head  somewhat  dependent  and  taking  the  food  in  the  same 
way,  may  help  considerably. 

In  the  construction  of  diets  for  patients  with  dysphagia  many 
of  the  concentrated  foods  which  we  have  described  in  the  article 
on  the  treatment  of  anorexia,  etc.,  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Full  use  should  be  made  of  all  the  various  foods  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  variety.  The  foUowing  examples 
of  diets  which  we  have  used  ^ith  satisfactory  results  may  perhaps 
be  of  value  as  showing  how  they  should  be  constructed. 
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Fluid  Diet  sijitable  for  PAtiEirre  with  Dysphagia. 


a  a.m.      .     .     . 

Thin  Benger's  food,  1  pt.                            ^^H 

10  a.m.      .     .     . 

Egg,  1  ;  milk.  5  oz.                                          ^^^ 

11  a.m. 

• 

MUk  and  sanatogen,  or  soluble  caseixL  prepara^ 
tion,  1  pt.                                                          1 

I  p.m.      .     .      . 

,      , 

Milk  cocoa,  1  pt,                                                  I 

3  p.m. 

Junket.  I  pt.                                                  ^^m 

S  p.m. '    .      .      . 

Thin  Benger's  food,  1  pt.                            ^^M 

7  p.m. 

Milk  bovril,  1  pt.                                           ^H 
Egg,  1  ;  milk,  5  oz.                                         ^H 

9  p.m. 

, 

10  p.m. 

. 

Thin  Bengcr'a  food»  I  pt.                               ^^M 

D  tiring  night . 

. 

Milk  and  aanatogen,  etc.,  1  pt.                   ^^M 

ToUl- 

—B« tiger's  food.  3  pts.                                             ^^M 

Milk  and  Banatogen,  etc..  2  pte.                            ^^| 

Milk 

in  other  forms,  3|  pts.                                  ^^H 

EggB 

,  2,                                                                         ^" 

Approxlmate  nutritive 

value  :   Protein,  180  ;  Fat,  210  ;  Carbo-hydrate^ 

290 ;  Calorie  value. 

3.940. 

i 

Dysphagia  patients  conatantly  fail  to  take  the  prescribed  diet 
well  at  some  time  ©rery  day.    As  the  nutritive  value  of  the  above  i 
diet  k  very  considerable  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  may  be  | 
allowed  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  ahoulc 
be  encouraged  to  persevere  with  the  full  diet. 

The  fluid   diet  mentioned  in  discussing  the  tFeatment  of 
anorexia,  etc.,  is  also  frequently  suitable. 

Semi-solid  Dibt  suitable  fok  Patients  with  Dvspkaoia. 

7  a.m Egg  and  milk,  1  pt. 

9  a.m Arrowroot  or  cornflour  milk,  or  typhoid  breeui 

and  milk,  1  pt. 

11  a.m Gelatin  blancmange  or  cream  (flavoured). 

1  p.m Steamed  fillets  of  fiah,  or  4  eggs  scrambled 

with  1  oz.  butter. 

3  p.m Junket  and  cream,  1  pt. 

5  p.m Milk  and  raw  meat  juice,  1  pt. 

7  p.m Velvet  soup,  1  pt. 

During  night  ....     Benger's  food  or  milk,  cocoa  etc.,  1  pt. 

Approximate  nutritive  value :  Protein,  164 ;  Fat,  210 ;  Carbo- 
hydrate, 220  ;  Cals.,  3,013. 

Hsemoptysis. — It  is  very  difficult  to  dissociate  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  haemoptysis  from  the  general  treatment  of  this 
complication.  The  dietetic  treatment  of  haemoptysis  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  cause  and  severity  of  the  bleeding 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

It   must  be   remembered   that  haemoptysis   may   be    any- 
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thing  between  slight  discolortaion  of  the  sputum,  to  a  loss 
of  blood  amounting  to  several  pints.  Slight  discoloration  of 
the  sputum  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  consumptives 
and  is  probably  the  result  of  some  local  congestion.  Such 
cases  rapidly  clear  up  if  kept  at  rest  for  a  day  or  two  and 
usually  require  no  special  dietetic  treatment.  If,  however,  the 
discoloration  continues  or  if  the  bleeding  is  from  the  commence- 
ment rather  more  marked  it  is  desirable  to  restrict  the  diet 
somewhat  particularly  in  the  amount  of  fluid  taken,  in  order  to 
reduce  blood  pressure  to  some  extent.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  cutting  off  all  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  reducing  the  amount 
of  milk  taken  to  I  pint  a  day,  and  for  a  day  or  two  reducing  the 
amount  of  solid  food  taken  to  a  slight  extent. 

In  the  case  of  severe  haemoptysis,  due  probably  to  the  erosion 
of  a  blood  vessel  or  therupture  of  a  pulmonary  aneurism,  the 
indication  is  to  reduce  blood  pressure  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
to  maintain  it  at  a  low  level  for  some  days  after  all  bleeding  has 
ceased.  For  this  purpose  the  diet  should  be  small  in  bulk  and 
should  contain  but  very  Uttle  fluid.  For  the  first  24  hours  after 
a  severe  haemorrhage  little  or  no  food  should  be  given,  milk  in 
small  amount,  1  or  2  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time,  being  allowed  to  allay 
thirst  more  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Milk  should  be  iced 
and  the  mouth  should  be  washed  out  at  intervals  with  iced  water, 
or  small  lumps  of  ice  may  be  given  to  suck.  Such  patients  suffer 
a  great  deal  from  thirst,  especially  if  they  are  treated  by  free 
purgation  with  salts  ;  ice  reheves  the  thirst  better  than  any- 
thing else,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not 
swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  this  way. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  diet  should  be  small  in  amount, 
nnstimulating,  and  should  not  contain  an  excessive  amount  of 
fluid  ;  U  pints  of  milk,  and  3  or  4  oz.  of  toast  and  butter,  and  an 
egg  or  shredded  meat  sandwiches  will  be  ample  and  should  be 
taken  cold  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

The  diet  should  be  increased  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
the  attack  and  the  original  diet  may  in  mos^  cases  be  resumed 
in  t«n  days'  time.  The  following  diet  which  was  taken  by  a  patient 
with  hsBmoptysis  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack  is  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  diet  we  prescribe. 

2d 
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5  a.m One  egg  beaten  up  with  milk,  1  oz. 

Toast,  1  oz.,  buttered. 

10  a.m Raw  meat  sandwich,  bread,  1  oz.  ;  n^eat,  1  oz. ; 

butter. 

12  noon Cuatafd  pudding,.  3  oz. 

2  p.tti Benger'a  food,  3  oz. 

4  piXOir      .....     Pounded  chicken  or  fish,  3  oz. 
Bread  or  potatoes,  t  oz. 

6  p^tOt      .....     Milk  and  oasumen,  2  oz. 

Toast,  I  OE,,  buttered, 

fl  p.ra Poached  egg  on  toast. 

10  p.m Junket,  cuatard,  3  02, 

2  &.in.      .....     Banger's  food,  3  oz. 

4  a.m «     Milk  and  oasumen,  4  oz, 

Suoh  a  dietary  is  easily  taken»  has  a  veiy  fair  BntritiTe  value, 
and  is  small  in  bulk.  If  the  patient's  condition  m  satisfactoiy 
It  is  advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  a  diet  of  tHis  kind,  but 
^radualij  increasing  the  amount  and  the  intervals  for  giving 
food,  until  the  sputum  is  clear,  at  which  date  an  ordinary  diet  can 
UBually  be  safely  reanmed.  Throughout  the  week  or  ten  days 
following  the  haemoptysis,  and  prior  to  the  clearing  up  of  tb© 
€pQtum,  a  careful  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  blood  preasuire, 
which  can  be  controlled  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  careful 
dieting  and  the  exhibition  of  saline  purgatives.  With  a  eatia- 
fsctory  low  blood  pressure  the  diet  can  often  be  gradoallj  approxi- 
mated to  the  normal  diet  before  the  sputum  has  completely 
cleared.  Where  there  is  much  exhaustion  or  high  fever  a  few  days 
■after  the  hsemoptysis,  it  is  wiser  to  increase  the  diet  more  rapidly, 
controlling  the  blood  pressure  as  much  as  possible  in  other 
ways.  In  patients  who  have  a  succession  of  hsemorrhages,  the 
dietetic  indications  are  very  similar,  viz.,  the  strength  of  the 
patient  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  pulse  rate  and  the  blood  pressure  should  be  controlled 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  more  precise 
instructions  in  the  dietetic  treatment  for  such  cases. 

Tabercalosis  of  the  intestines. — The  special  indications  in 
the  treatment  of  this  condition  are : 

1.  To  prevent  irritation  of  the  diseased  area. 

2.  To  prevent  excessive  peristalsis. 

To  fulfil  these  conditions  the  diet  must  be  composed  of  food- 
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stuffs  which  are  fairly  completely  absorbed  and  leave  only  a  small 
amount  of  unirritating  residue ;  the  total  bulk  of  food  taken 
must  be  small  and  the  diet  fairly  dry. 

The  following  food-stuffs  are  of  service  in  this  condition  : 

Raw  meat  either  in  milk  or  better  still  in  sandwiches ;  raw 
meat  is  very  readily  absorbed  and  leaves  little  residue. 

Underdone  meat  is  suitable  for  the  same  reasons.  Well  done 
meat  should  be  avoided  as  irritating  fragments  are  apt  to  be  left 
undigested. 

Leube-Rosenthal  meat  solution  is  a  very  useful  food-stuff 
in  these  cases  ;  half  a  tin  may  be  given  daily  in  addition  to  other 
meat. 

Milk. — Milk  should  not  be  given  in  excessive  amount  as  the 
hard  curd  which  is  frequently  formed  unless  the  milk  has  been 
specially  prepared  is  apt  to  irritate.  It  is  better  to  give  a  con- 
siderable proportion  in  the  form  of  Benger's  food  which,  when 
prepared,  is  partially  digested  and  incapable  of  producing  a  hard 
curd ;   or  the  milk  may  be  pancreatized. 

Eggs  are  most  useful  and  should  be  used  freely. 

Cheese  is  a  suitable  food-stuff  if  carefully  dissolved  and  the 
free  acid  neutralized  by  the  aid  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the 
solution  can  then  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  various  savoury 
dishes. 

BtUter  and  cream  should  be  given  freely  in  place  of  much  of 
the  carbo-hydrate  of  the  ordinary  diet. 

Bread  is  best  taken  toasted  and  plain  biscuits  may  be  given 
with  advantage. 

Most  puddings,  particularly  the  custards,  blancmanges,  creams 
and  some  milk  puddings  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

The  following  food-stuffs  should  be  avoided  : 

Porridge,  soups,  potatoes,  green  vegetables  and  fruit  (except 
in  very  small  amounts),  tea  and  coffee  (except  for  flavouring). 
Casein  preparations  tend  to  set  up  diarrhoea  and  should  be  used 
very  cikrefully. 

Finally,  food  should  be  given  in  small  quantity  at  fairly  short 
intervals  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  following  dietary  may  be  found  useful  and  serves  to 
illustrate  the  main  points. 


Ji"rttf«f'«  I'Kw],  I  pt.,  or 

••'■" f», 


SUPERVISIOIf  OF  UATIENTS'  DIEIB 

It  is  a  vory  Irnporiani  nmtior,  In  tho  treatment  of  tuber- 
euloalB,  to  iimko  mire  that  (ho  <Uot  pre^oribed  for  any  patient 
is  taken  properly.  \N*hon  innintitig  that  a  patient  shonld 
eat  the  whole  uiuount  of  fotni  \>t\iottMi  for  him,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  diet  he  \\\y^{  o«ivf«ll^v  constructed.  Un- 
doubtedly diets  art>  i\ften  prw»vT«lHHi  whu^h  are  obviously  too 
large,  on  the  pnnoi(Ue  that  the  ^vAttent  xrill  certainly  leave 
some  of  the  food.  This  i*  a  \tM'y  vuv'Wt'l^fAotx'vnr  method  of  trying 
to  make  sure  that  a  patient  t^kw  an  A^itN^xwtv  diet  :  at  the  best, 
it  is  quite  haphazard,  aini.  unViwi  vNtYt^n  tf^$  in  its  object. 
It  is  ck^ariy  far  more  s»litrf*vf\vrv  »\^  >fc\y<  ^^*^t  vw-  o*nffully  the 
necessary  diet  ;  the  phy^iv.^Mm;  s>(*h  i>\s»l  >*-;t>.  cv>a£ede&c«  urge 
upon  the  patient  the  «fcK>W!»^v  tv>j:  ♦aK'^^  ^t  a:^;  A$  a  matter 
v><*  fact,  the  nece«5sary  die*  »  ^v  sk^  »k\*.^i«v  *  >^  ooe.  jsai  v**n  be 
cv««ii^  i^««i  by  1^  ocvhiiAry  ^«Mi!t^ilSj.  %>vvv^«  ^^Js^  $;^5  v*c  4fc  r^ry 
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practise  those  people  who  Berre  the  prescribed  meals  in  determin- 
ing the  weights  of  various  food-stuflfs.  If  the  meals  are  weighed 
regulariy  for  a  little  time,  the  eye  gets  very  well  trained  to  various 
weights,  and  diets  of  definite  nutritive  values  can  thus  be  readily 
given  as  prescribed.  In  private  practice,  we  advise  patients  to 
buy  a  light  pair  of  French  scales  and,  at  first,  to  weigh  out  the 
various  food-stuffs,  as  prescribed,  very  carefully.  After  a  little 
practice,  patients  become  sufficiently  experienced  to  guess  the 
amounts  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy  to  ensure  the  taking  of 
the  prescribed  amounts.  If  patients  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
a  material  amount  of  their  meals,  what  is  left  should  also  be 
weighed  and  recorded  by  some  responsible  person.  The  mere 
fact  that  such  a  record  is  kept,  is  often  a  very  wholesome 
stimulus  to  the  patient. 


DIREC?nONS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CERTAIN  FOODS 
USEFUL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANOREXIA,  HIOH 

►  FEVER,  DYSPHAGIA,  ETC. 


I 


Milk  BovriL 
Milk   may   be   completely  disguised    by  making   "  Invalid 
Bovril,"  or  other  meat   extract  preparation,  as  directed  upon 
the  bottles,  but  using  boiling  milk  instead  of  water. 


I 


Milk  Tea. 

Place  several  teaspoonfuls  of  tea  in  a  hot  jug  and  pour  upon 
them  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  ;  stand  three 
minutes  and  add  a  pint  of  boiling  milk ;  stand  another  minute 
and  then  strain  off  the  leaves  and  serve. 

Milk  fortified  with  sugar  of  milk  is  too  sweet  for  the  liking  of 
most  tuberculous  patients,  but  the  carbo-hydrat«e  may  be  in- 
creased considerably  by  fortifying  with  starch. 

Milk  fortified  with  Starch. 

Ingredients  :  Milk,  1  pint,  cornflour,  arrowroot  or  farina, 
2  oz.,  Benger's  liquor  pancreaticus,  1  teaspoonful. 

Mix  the  cornflour  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  milk,  boil 
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tho  rest  of  Ihe  wSSk  tkod  poor  it  i^kni  tht  mixed  aomflour,  stirdng 
coottnoaJIj  antO  the  wbole  mam  t^^fc^**  Kow  add  the  liquor 
pancreAl.icBd,  etimng  contiDiuilj  vntii  tJie  preparation  is  &3 
thin  Aa  ordiaazT  milk,  which  should  oociv  in  1  or  2  minutes. 
The  prepdUBtion  is  immediatelj  boiled  to  pf^TBQt  further  ch&oge 
Gocumng.  Eflseace  of  lemon,  etc.,  tfea,  coffee,  bovril.  ©tc.,  may 
be  used  for  flavouring. 

MOk  forti&ed  with  na«nnia«  q^  Q^^gg  Sohible  Casein. 

In^edietUs  :  Milk,  1  pint,  3  tobie^ioonfuls  (|  oz,)  moderately 
heaped  of  casumeD, 

Mix  the  casnmen  with  the  mUk  by  dredging  the  powder  into 
the  milk  while  stiiring  and  bring  to  boiling  point,  stirring  vigor- 
oubIj  all  the  time  to  prevent  ''  burning." 

It  ia  possible  to  get  double  this  amount  of  casumen  into 
Bofution  but  thifi  process  reqmree  more  care. 

This  fortified  niHk  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
cornflour  above  mentioned  or  the  milk  may  be  flavoured  witb 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  bovril,  Beugar's  food,  etc.,  or  may  be  taken 
ae  it  is. 

Mlk  fortified  with  Casein. 

The  moat  palatable  result  ia  obtained  by  adding  dilute  H0 
to  1  pint  of  separated  milk  in  sufficient  amount  to  precipitate 
the  casein  ;  then  strain  through  muslin  and  wash  well  to  free  the 
precipitate  from  lactose  and  acid.  Dissolve  in  the  required 
amount  of  new  milk  (IJ  or  2  pints)  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  bicarbonate  and  warmth. 

Meat  Jnice  with  Milk. 

Ingredients  :  |  lb.  rump  steak  or  fillet  of  beef  free  from  fat, 
1  pint  of  milk,  bovril  or  Brand's  essence  to  flavour. 

Pass  the  steak  through  a  fine  mincing  machine  or  scrape  very 
finely,  this  gives  7  oz.  of  meat  pulp.  Mix  thoroughly  with  the 
milk  and  pass  through  a  fine  strainer  or  muslin,  not  a  hair  sieve. 
This  should  yield  about  a  pint  of  fluid  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Half  a  teaspoonful  of  bovril  or  some  Brand's  essence  may  be 
used  for  flavouring.     Care  should  be  taken  to  squeeze  as  much 
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meat  pulp  as  possible  through  the  strainer.  The  preparation' 
may  be  warmed  by  standing  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  but  ezceeaiye- 
heating  causes  coagulation. 

Meat  Solution. 

Leube-Rosenthal  meat  solution,  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Poths  and  Co.,  of  4,  Berry  Court,  St.  Maiy  Axe,  E.C.,  at  208. 
per  doz.  |  lb.  tins. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  should  be  stirred  with  a  very  little 
hot  water  in  a  wineglass  and  the  glass  filled  with  Burgundy  or 
port  according  to  medical  direction.  The  preparation  may  be< 
served  at  any  desired  temperature.  Half  a  tin  of  this  solutionL 
may  be  taken  daily. 

Raw  Meat  Sandwiches. 

Scrape  finely  a  sufficient  amount  of  fillet  of  beef,  pound  it- 
in  a  mortar,  adding  pepper,  salt  and  any  flavouring  such  as  bovril 
or  some  sauce.  Cut  very  thin  bread  and  butter  and  make  as- 
thick  a  sandwich  as  possible.  One  oz.  of  bread  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  1^2  oz.  of  meat  and  ^  oz.  of  butter. 

Albumin  Water. 
Beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  without  making  froth,  add 
14  oz,  of  water  and  i  glass  of  sherry.  Flavour  with  lemon  and 
essence  of  lemon.  A  few  crystals  of  citric  acid  may  be  added 
if  the  patient  suffers  greatly  from  thirst.  Sugar,  etc.,  to  taste. 
Put  the  fluid  into  a  Sparklet  syphon  and  aerate.  This  ia 
useful  when  high  fever  is  present. 

Artificial  Konmiss. 

Ingredients  :  3  quarts  skimmed  milk,  1  quart  buttermilk,  6  oz. 
sugar.    A  small  amount  of  yeast  is  occasionally  required. 

Keep  at  a  temperature  of  80*^  Fah.  until  separation  com- 
mences, then  bottle  in  Sparklet  syphon. 

Milk  may  be  still  further  fortified  with  cream  to  the  extent 
of  2  oz.  of  single  cream  to  the  pint  without  making  the  milk  too 
rich.     This  is  useful  when  vomiting  is  very  persistent. 


IL  C^^fetf ^ «i«B. «f  g^^^Hi^fi  «*1*=^  gnffimently  to 
aiAfc?  ic  pv^&t*.  ?.»r  tue  p*Geac  i»  take  it  *iU^actoriljr  wheQ 
plaun  axuk  otika  calx-  b«;  :^ftkea.  with,  ireai  pain- 

^.   K^  *«^i  ;xulk  t:.  ^>ni*tim«  more  easily  taken  if  slightly 

9.  Iv'tT^c  *  Kvd  tuAv  be  made  <rf  any  degree  of  consistency, 
what,  milk  ^^«iti,^i  with'casein  mav  be  used  instead  of  plain  milk^ 

10.  Jutik^t  U  tr^uenUy  well  taken  but  should  be  prepared 
shortly  before  it  is  required. 

11.  Tvphoid  bread  and  milk  is  frequently  appreciated  by 
patients.  Boil  half  a  round  of  bread  without  crust  in  half  a  pint 
of  milk  for    10  minutes,  strain  through  fine  muslin  and  serve. 
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DIET  IN  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM   AND    RHEUMA- 
TOID ARTHRITIS 

By  Abthur  p.  Luff,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

DIET  IN  GOUT 

General  principles. — ^No  hard-and-fast  lines  as  to  dietary  can 
be  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  Each  individual 
must  be  carefully  considered  as  regards  his  habit  of  body, 
his  capacity  for  the  digestion  of  different  articles  of  food,  the 
amount  of  exercise  he  is  able  to  take,  and  the  nature  of  his  work. 
Derangements  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  constitute  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  acute,  chronic  and  irr^u- 
lar  gout ;  in  all  forms  of  gout,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  there 
is  one  invariable  symptom,  viz.,  digestive  disturbance.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  a  normal  daily  evacuation,  in  order  to  guard  against  auto- 
intoxication, which  is  undoubtedly  an  early  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gouty  condition.  The  individual  who  is  subject  to 
gouty  attacks  can  certainly  diminish  the  number  and  severity 
of  the  attacks,  and  in  many  cases  can  prevent  their  recurrence, 
by  careful  attention  to  diet,  to  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
fluid  taken,  to  exercise,  and  to  a  sufficient  daily  action  of  the 
bowels. 

Gouty  people  may  for  the  purposes  of  the  consideration  of 
diet  be  roughly  grouped  into  three  classes : — 

(1)  Those  who  suffer  from  more  or  less  frequent  attacks  of 
acute  gout ;  (2)  those  who  have  never  suffered  from  an  acute 
attack,  but  who  are  constantly  subject  to  some  chronic  form 
of  regular  or  irregular  gout,  especially  after  slight  indiscretion 
in  diet ;  and  (3)  those  who  are  only  affected  with  gouty  symptoms 
(generally  of  the  insular  kind)  when  they  eat  or  drink  certain 
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If  an  article  of  food  tends  to  be  swallowed  in  a  solid  lump,  such 
for  instance  as  new  bread  or  new  potatoes,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ready  permeation  of  the  substance  by  the  digestive  juices,  it 
tends  to  be  indigestible  purely  by  virtue  of  its  physical  condition - 
If  such  article  were  first  reduced  to  minute  subdivision  by  thorough 
mastication  and  insahvation,  its  indigestibility^  as  far  as  ordinary 
individuals  are  concerned,  would  disappear. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  whether 
any  particular  article  of  food  contains  uric  acid  or  its  antecedents 
or  not,  as  it  is  to  know  what  its  properties  are  as  regards  digestibi- 
Uty  and  as  regards  its  Induence  on  the  processes  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  conversion  of  food-stuffs  into  body-staffs.  The 
researches  of  Pawlow  have  shown  that  the  food  value  of  any 
particular  article  of  diet  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
amount  of  energy  necessary  for  its  digestion. 

If  gouty  persons  partake  of  meals  of  too  complex  a  chu'acter, 
then,  owing  to  the  abnormal  intestinal  and  hepatic  metabolism 
of  such  subjects,  excessive  production  and  imperfect  eliminatian 
of  toxic  products  may  result.  Although  both  excessive  produc- 
tion and  imperfect  elimination  of  these  abnormal  products  of 
digestion  go  more  or  less  together,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fairly 
frequent  observation  that  some  gouty  persons  seem  to  be  specially 
the  victims  of  excessive  production  of  toxic  products,  and  others 
to  be  mainly  affected  by  defective  elimination. 

In  retaliating  diet  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  in  many  cases  not  advisable  to  change  too  suddenly  the 
diet  to  which  the  patient  is  accustomed.  The  composition  of 
the  various  digestive  secretions  is  adapted  to  the  food  they 
have  to  digest,  so  that  the  individual  who  habitually  eats  an 
excess  of  protein  in  time  comes  to  have  gastric  and  pancreatic 
secretions  which  will  digest  protein  well,  and  if  the  carbo-hydrates 
of  the  food  have  been  limited  he  will  also  have  a  limited  capacity 
for  their  digestion  ;  so  that  if  a  sudden  change  of  diet  is  ordered, 
it  takes  a  little  time  for  the  constituents  of  the  digestive  secretions 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  food,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  patient  may  feel  worse  for  the  change  of  diet  which  will  ultim- 
ately benefit  him.  The  diet  suitable  to  any  patient  will  depend 
on  the  digestive  capability  of  that  patient,  and  should  be  regtdated 
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gieal  inereaee  in  the  number  of  intestinal  bacteria  takes  place. 
whflm  at  the  same  time  their  pathogenicity  is  increased.  There- 
fore»  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  their 
pathogenicity  will  vary  directly  with  the  amount  of  protein  food 
and  the  amount  of  catarrh  present. 

Theee  fact«  obviously  have  a  great  bearing  on  the  treatment 
of  gout,  and  explain  how  it  is  that  excess  of  protein  food,  and 
ttMM  fonns  of  alcohol  which  tend  to  produce  intestinal  catarrh, 
have  such  a  strong  influence  on  the  production  of  gout 

As  ix^gards  the  amounts  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbo-hydrate 
that  the  ordinary  individual  of  average  body  weight  needs  during 
the  twenty 'four  hours  to  satisfy  the  normal  nutritive  requirements 
of  the  body,  it  may  be  answered  in  a  general  way  that  he  requires 
riKMigh  of  these  food-stuffs  to  establish  physiological  and  nitzx)geo 
equilibrium  sufficient  to  keep  up  that  strength  of  body  and  mind 
that  is  essential  to  good  health,  to  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of  physical  and   mental  activity  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
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friction  and  the  least  expenditure  of  energy,  and  to  preserve  and 
heighten  if  possible  the  ordinary  resistance  of  the  body  to  disease 
germs.  Chittenden's  opinion  is  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
food  that  will  accomplish  these  ends  is  the  ideal  diet.  There 
must  be  enough  to  supply  the  true  needs  of  the  body,  but  any 
surplus  over  and  above  what  is  really  called  for  may  in  the  long 
ran  prove  an  undesirable  addition.  It  is  therefore  neoessary  to 
have  definite  and  concise  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  protein, 
and  the  total  calorific  value  needed  by  the  body  to  maintain  the 
latter  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  before  emy  very  exact 
estimate  of  what  constitutes  over-nutrition  or  under-nutrition 
can  be  found. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  diet  contains  an  adequate 
amount  of  protein  food  that  does  not  keep  up  a  condition  of 
nitrogenous  equilibrium.  If  the  nitrogen  output  persistently 
exceeds  the  nitrogen  intake,  it  is  obvious  that  the  body  is  feeding 
on  its  own  tissue,  which  means  that  the  protein  of  the  food  is 
insufficient  in  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diet  that  suffices 
to  maintain  body  weight,  with  estabUshment  of  nitrogen  equili- 
brium should,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  body  for  protein  matter. 

Chittenden  considers  that  the  daily  consumption  of  protein 
food,  far  beyond  the  amount  required  to  maintain  health,  strength, 
mental  and  physical  vigour,  body  weight,  and  nitrogen  equilibrium, 
constitutes  a  form  of  over-nutrition  as  serious  in  its  menace  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  human  race  as  many  other  evils 
more  striking  in  character.  He  believes  that  there  are  more 
people  suffering  to-day  from  over-eating  and  over-nutrition, 
than  from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drink.  He  maintains  that  if 
people,  as  shown  by  experiments,  can  maintain  nitrogen  equili- 
brium and  body  weight,  gain  in  strength,  show  greater  freedom 
from  muscular  fatigue,  lose  their  rheumatic  and  gouty  symptoms, 
regain  a  smooth  and  soft  skin,  exhibit  greater  freedom  from  colds, 
retain  the  normal  haemoglobin  content  of  their  blood,  and  in 
every  recognizable  way  manifest  a  good  condition  of  health 
on  a  low  protein  diet,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  teaching  which  the  scientific  data  point  to.  Chittenden's 
experiments  show  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  body 
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of  a  first-class  power  amongst  the  nations  is  concurrent  with 
the  adoption  of  a  more  animalized  diet  by  them.  The  fact  that 
many  races  in  the  past  have  been  largely  carnivorous  as  regards 
their  diet,  and  that  some  are  so  even  at  the  present  time  (Esqui- 
maux, Andamanese,  etc.)  shows  that  the  assumption  that  animal 
foods  are  necessarily  poisonous  to  man  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
one.  No  class  of  food-stuff  gives  so  great  an  amount  of  energy 
and  produces  so  much  heat  as  animal  food,  and  no  class  is  more 
easily  digested  by  the  majority  of  gouty  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  with  most  people  in  this  country,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  later  on,  is  to  eat  too  much,  and  to 
masticate  too  little,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  consumption 
of  meat,  but  of  all  other  solid  articles  of  diet. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  animal  food,  such  as 
fish,  chicken,  game  and  meat,  is  best  suited  to  the  majority  of 
gouty  cases,  whilst  foods  of  the  farinaceous  class  are  most  likely 
to  disagree.  White  meats,  such  as  chicken  and  fish,  are  more 
digestible  than  red  meats.  The  quantity  of  meat,  and  especially 
of  red  meat,  must  be  restricted  in  those  cases  in  which  the  kidneys 
are  imperfectly  performing  their  eliminating  functions,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  pale  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  deficient  in 
urea  and  purin-bases. 

Purin-free  diet — A  purin-free  diet  is  one  selected  from  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  white  bread,  cereal  foods,  nuts,  and  fruit.  Milk 
suits  gouty  people  very  well,  and  milk  has  a  special  effect  ld 
reducing  the  number  of  intestinal  bacteria,  their  number  being 
leas  with  a  milk  diet  than  with  any  other. 

It  is  true  that  a  purin-free  diet  has  proved  of  benefit  in  certain 
caaea  of  disease,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
auch  cases  an  equal  benefit  would  be  obtained  by  a  mixed 
diet,  in  which  the  protein  consumption  is  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  So  long  as  temperance  in  the  ingestion  of  protein 
is  observed,  it  matters  but  little  from  what  source  the  protein 
is  derived. 

From  Walker  Hall's  experiments  it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  administer  sweetbread  to  gouty  patients,  since  its  nuclein 
portion  is  only  slightly  absorbed,  for  thymus  sweetbread  contains 
principally   adenin.    which   is   rapidly   excreted,   and   pancreas 
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gweetbread  contams  mainly  gnanin,  an  ammo-purin  incapable 
of  increasing  the  urinary  pnrin  output  and  of  exerting  any 
injurious  effects  upon  the  tiasoes. 

Vegetable  food. — A  fair  proportion  of  T^etable  food  sbonld 
be  taken  with  two  meals  each  day.  The  choice  of  vegetables 
will  depend  upon  the  digestive  capacity  of  the  patient ;  but 
excepting  the  p>otato,  aa  a  rule  those  vegetables  that  grow  above 
ground  are  preferable  to  root-vegetables.  Whereas  the  mineral 
constituents  of  meat  exercise  a  marked  effect  in  Himinmtting 
the  Bolnbility  of  a  gouty  deposit,  the  mineral  constitnents  of 
most  vegetables  exercise  a  marked  power  in  increasing  its  solabil* 
ity.  The  vegetables,  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  I  find 
are  most  efficacious  in  this  respect,  are  spinach,  Brussels  sprouts, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  French  beans.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  certain  patients  some  of  theaa 
vegetables  may  tend  to  produce  some  form  of  dyspepsia  ;  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  nrge  that  in  the  dieting  of  the  gouty  no  hard- 
and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each 
patient  to  various  articlea  of  diet  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
careful  observation  and  study.  Due  consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  the  patient's  experience  of  what  articles  of  diet 
disagree  with  him. 

Starchy  and  saccharine  foods. — A  diet  that  too  largely  consists 
of  bread  and  starchy  material  leads  to  gravel  in  a  number  of 
caaes.  The  frequency  of  uric  acid  gravel  and  stone  among  the 
rice-fed  Hindoos  is  well  known. 

Starchy  articles  of  food  should  be  especially  limited  in  amount 
in  those  gouty  individuals  who  are  subject  to  gastric  hyperacidity 
(hyperchlorhydria).  This  condition  is  not  due  to  gastric  ferment*- 
tion,  but  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the 
gastric  glands,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  dyspepsia,  and  ultimately 
of  gastric  dilatation.  It  is  due  to  an  acid  dyscrasia,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  does  not  cease  with  the 
digestion  of  the  protein  materials  of  the  food,  but  continues 
after  they  have  been  disposed  of.  The  result  is  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  starchy  materials  is  kept  back  in  the  stomach, 
and  this  retained  starch  keeps  up  the  gastric  seoretion^  without 
at  the  same  time  giving  it  any  work  to  do. 
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When  intestinal  fermentation  and  putrefaction  occur,  as 
evidenced  by  a  sense  of  discomfort  after  a  meal,  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  reduction  of  the  starchy  articles  of  food,  but 
not  to  the  total  exclusion  of,  what  I  believe  to  be  comparatively 
harmless,  the  potato.  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  one  hears 
from  gouty  patients  the  emphatic  statement,  *'  I  never  eat  pota- 
toes.*' I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  this  wholesale  condemnation  of  this  common 
article  of  diet.  Undoubtedly  amongst  those  gouty  patients 
who  suflfer  from  inability  to  digest  starchy  articles  of  diet — in 
other  words,  who  suffer  from  amylaceous  dyspepsia — a  reduction 
for  the  time  in  the  amount  of  starchy  foods  taken,  including 
potatoes,  is  desirable  ;  but  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
amylaceous  dyspepsia  is  a  fairly  easy  matter,  and  when  present 
it  can  be  suitably  treated.  Certainly  those  who  are  gouty  and 
fat  should  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  potatoes,  as  of  other 
carbo-hydrate  forms  of  food.  I  wish,  however,  to  protest  against 
the  too  general  exclusion  from  the  food  of  the  gouty  of  so  common 
and  useful  an  article  of  diet  as  the  potato.  The  best  form  in 
which  potatoes  can  be  taken  by  the  gouty  is  the  crisp  form,  which 
requires  thorough  mastication  and  insalivation.  Boiled  new 
potatoes  should  be  absolutely  interdicted  to  the  gouty. 

Equally  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  total  exclusion  of  sugai 
from  the  dietary  of  all  gouty  individuals.  Undoubtedly  in 
certain  individuals  sugar  may  do  harm,  as  in  the  cases  of  gouty 
persons  who  are  fat,  or  who  suffer  from  glycosuria,  or  who  are 
prone  to  attacks  of  eczema  ;  and  in  such  it  should  be  cut  off  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  it  from  the  dietary  of 
all  gouty  patients.  I  know  of  many  gouty  individuals  who 
take  sugar  with  absolute  impunity.  Some  gouty  subjects  undoubt- 
edly digest  very  badly  all  starchy  articles  of  diet,  and  in  such 
fats  may  well  take  the  place  of  starches.  Fat  bacon,  properly 
cooked,  is  generally  well  digested  by  gouty  individuals. 

Subjects  who  are  both  gouty  and  fat  should  avoid  sugar, 
but  undoubtedly  sugar  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  those 
who  are  gouty  and  thin,  and  such  subjects  may  also  take  in 
moderation  marmalade  and  wholesome  jams.  Bread  may  advaa- 
tageouflly  be  given  as  crisp  toast,  or  in  the  form  of  rusks,  or  in 
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the  '*  Zwiebac:k  "  or  twice-baked  form,  as  in  these  conditions 
it  requires  thorough  mastication  and  insalivation. 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  carbo-hy- 
drate intake  such  restriction  may  be  achieved  : — { 1 )  By  cutting 
off  sugar,  and  all  articles  containing  any  form  of  sugar ;  (2) 
by  carefully  graduating  (by  weight)  the  daily  intake  of  starch- 
containing  foods,  so  as  to  attain  the  minimum  consistent  with 
adequate  nutrition  in  each  individual  case  ;  (3)  by  similarly 
graduating  the  intake  of  fats  if  necessary  ;  and  (4)  by  throwing 
the  onus  of  nutrition  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  previ- 
ously upon  fish,  lean  meat,  green  non-starchy  vegetables,  and 
gelatinous  soups. 

Fruits. — Any  fruit  which  from  experience  is  known  to  agree 
with  the  individual  may  be  taken  by  gouty  subjects.  Apples 
and  oranges  generally  agree  best.  Uncooked  fruit  should  never 
be  taken  at  a  meat  meal,  and  is  best  consumed  fasting  fairly 
early  in  the  day,  as  between  breakfast  and  lunch.  It  should 
always  be  thoroughly  masticated. 

Strawberries  are  frequently  avoided  by  the  gouty  owing  to 
their  producing  in  some  subjects  a  certain  amoimt  of  temporaxy 
irritation  of  the  skin,  but  such  irritation  generally  passes  off 
in  a  short  time.  In  a  few  subjects  strawberries  produce  ecxema 
or  some  other  rash,  but  such  cases  merely  represent  idiosyncrasy 
to  the  special  fruit,  and  necessarily  such  individuals,  whether 
gouty  or  not,  should  not  eat  strawberries.  I  am,  however, 
sirongiy  of  opinion  that  the  indiscriminate  banishment  of  straw 
berries  from  the  dietary  of  the  gouty  is  unneces.sary.  Except 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy  to  their  use  they 
constitute  a  good  article  of  diet  for  the  gouty,  on  account  of  their 
delicious  flavour,  their  antiscorbutic  properties,  and  their  richneas 
in  potassium  salts.  It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  they 
should  be  ripe  and  fresh.  They  are  soon  prone  to  deoompositioD, 
and  in  such  a  state  they  aid  in  the  development  of  those  intestinal 
fermentations  which  are  so  inimical  to  the  gouty. 

BeveragM. — It  is  my  custom  to  question  closely  each  goaty 
patient  that  I  see,  not  only  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beveragM 
talran,  but  also  as  to  their  amount ;  and  my  general  experience 
it  tliat  the  great  majority  of  people  suffering  from  gout  take 
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an  insafficient  quantity  of  water  to  drink.  Consequently  there 
is  an  insufficient  flushing  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs 
tisaues,  and  therefore  imperfect  removal  of  waste  and  toxio 
productfl.  More  especially  does  one  find  this  insufficient  consump- 
tion of  fluid  among  female  patients,  in  many  cases  due  to  the 
abeord  and  erroneous  belief  that  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  fluid  taken  tends  to  keep  down  the  body  weight  and  to  prevent 
tile  oocurrence  of  obesity.  Taking  from  my  casebooks  ten 
consecntive  cases  of  gout  occurring  in  ladies  whom  I  carefully 
questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  fluid  consumed  per  diem,  I  find 
that  amongst  these  ten  the  amount  averaged  only  26  fluid  ounces  ; 
this  included  all  fluid,  whether  taken  as  water,  tea,  coffee,  soup, 
wine,  ale,  etc.  The  amount  is  obviously  insufficient  for  the 
proper  flushing  of  the  .system.  For  the  treatment,  as  well  as 
for  the  prevention,  of  the  gouty  condition  the  free  consumption 
of  water  apart  from  mcala  is  most  desirable. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  taken  during  meals, 
but  during  the  day  from  two  to  t^iree  pints  of  some  pure  water 
ahouid  be  taken.  Tn  many  cases  the  ordinary  tap  water  answers 
Pttfrctly  well ,  but  if  it  should  happen  to  be  too  hard  a  water, 
or  of  doubtful  i)urity,  then  Aome  simple  water,  such  as  still 
Salataris,  Contrexeviile,  etc.,  may  be  taken. 

"  Imperial   drink "   constitutes  an    excellent    febrile    drink 

'or  the  gouty,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  gout  may  advantageously 

^  token  when  the  urine  is  high  coloured  and  when  it  deposits 

Wkorphous  urates  on  cooling.     It  is  made  by  dissolving  a  tea- 

■Poonful  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar  (potassium  bitartrate)  in 

**  imperial  pint  of  water  or  barley-wat«r,  and  then  sweetening 

***  ta«t«  with  loaf-sugar  which  has  been  flavoured  by  rubbmg 

*^*ttj«t  the  rind  of  a  fresh  lemon.     In  place  of  the  sugar,  an 

^**Hce  and  a  half  of  syrup  of  lemon  may  be  added  to  the  pint 

^aid.     In  cases  of  obese  individuals  the  drink  should  b© 

^^'Hened  with  saccharin  or  saxin  in  place  of  the  sugar.     The 

*'*««tion  of  alcohol  is  fully  dealt  with  later  on. 

Simplicity  of  meals. — The  diet  of  gouty  patients  should  b© 
^ple,  that  is,  the  meals  should  not  be  made  up  of  too  many 
*^1b6.     Simplicity  of  food  means  facility  of  digestion.     Modera- 
^    in  both  eating  and  drinking  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
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enential  points  to  insist  on  in  the  dietary  of  the  gouty.  Certainly 
meat,  even  red  meat,  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  diet.  No 
cUm  of  food-«tuff  is  so  productive  of  energy  as  animal  food  ; 
and  as  most  cases  of  chronio  gout  are  sufiFering  from  lowered 
vitality  and  want  of  tone,  animal  food,  at  all  events  in  moderate 
quantity,  x»  distinctly  indicated.  My  experience  sapporta  the 
truth  of  this  view,  as  I  advise,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
chronic  gout,  the  taking  of  one  meat-meal  a  day.  The  exclusion 
of  any  article  of  diet  or  of  any  class  of  food,  without  taking 
into  account  the  surroundings  of  the  case  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual,  is  unscientific.  Those  articles  of  diet  that 
are  known  in  the  individual  to  favour  intestinal  fermentation  and 
putrofaction  should  certainly  be  avoided,  and,  speaking  generally, 
a  sense  of  discomfort  after  a  meal  indicates  that  some  article 
or  articles  of  food  have  been  taken  which  are  not  beneficial  to 
the  individual  in  his  present  condition. 

If  the  gouty  symptoms  are  due  to  over-production  of  toxic- 
material  from  faulty  int'estinal  and  hepatic  metabolism,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  kidneys  are  sound,  then  a  diet  which 
mainly  consists  of  animal  food  is  indicated,  and  in  extreme 
cases  of  this  class  even  the  so-called  "  Salisbury  diet  "  may  bd 
useful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  due  to  defective 
elimination  on  account  of  diseased  kidneys,  then  a  diet  which 
is  mon  vegetarian  will  be  best.  The  value  of  the  so-called  "  Salis> 
buiy  diet  *'  consists  in  the  small  amount  of  energy  neoeasaiy 
for  the  digestion  of  so  simple  a  diet,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  contains 
httle  which  can  set  up  intestinal  fermentation  or  putrefaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet  requires  more  digest^ 
ive  energy  than  a  purely  animal  one,  and  a  much  lai^ger  quantity 
of  vegetable  food  must  be  taken  to  produce  an  equal  nutritive 
effect. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  amount  of  food  necessaiy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  most  perfect  health,  it  is  vexy  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  the  habit 
of  thorough  mastication  and  insalivation  of  food.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  gouty,  but  to  every  one.  The  thorough  maaliea* 
lion  and  insalivation  of  food  has  a  very  striking  effect  upon  the 
appetite,  leading  to  the  choice  of  a  more  simple  dietary  and 
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enabling  it  to  be  satisfied  with  a  diet  which  is  considerably  less 
in  amount  than  the  ordinary  habit  of  incomplete  mastication 
demands. 

If,  during  the  treatment  of  gout,  an  attack  of  gouty  dyspepsia 
should  at  any  time  intervene,  then  a  milk  diet  should  be  em- 
ployed until  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  have  abated. 

The  **  Salisbury  diet" — As  previously  stated,  as  little  com- 
plexity as  is  possible  in  the  meals  is  the  main  desideratum  in  the 
dietary  of  the  gouty,  and  in  a  few  intractable  cases  of  chronic  gout 
it  may  even  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  dietary  for  a  time  to 
the  simplest  possible  condition,  namely,  to  two  articles  of  food — 
lean  meat  and  water.     There  are  a  few  cases  of  chronic  gout  which 
undoubtedly  improve,  and  even  recover,  on  an  exclusive  diet 
of  red  meat  and  hot  water.     These  are  generally  cases  of  chronic 
gouty  arthritis  which  have  failed  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  treatment,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  dyspepsia,  flatulence, 
acid  eructations,  pyrosis^  and  offensive  stools.     I  have  successfully 
treated  a  few  such  carefully-selected  cases  of  chronic  gout  by 
the  employment  of  this,  the  so-called  "  Salisbury  "  treatment. 
It  is  essential,  before  placing  a  patient  on  such  diet,  that  the 
urine  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  any  advanced  condition 
of  kidney  disease  contra-indicates  the  employment  of  such  a 
dietary.     If  the  evidence  of  kidney  derangement  is  only  slight, 
the  adoption  of  the  dietary  is  not  contra-indicated ;    but  the 
urine  must  be  carefully  examined  every  two  or  three  days,  aa 
any  considerable  increase  in  the  albuminuria  would  at  once  be 
an  indication  for  the  discontinuance  of  tliis  special  diet.     Gouty 
patients  suffering  from  organic  heart-disease  with  any  failure 
of  compensation  should  never  be  placed  on  this  dietary.     The 
dietary  consists  in  the  patient  drinking  from  three  to  five  pints 
of  hot  water  daily,  the  water  being  taken  from  one  to  one  hour 
and  a  half  before  each  meal,  and  half  an  hour  before  retiring 
to  rest,  and  eating  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  beefsteak  daily. 
The  meat  should  be  freed  from  fat,  gristle,  and  connective  tissue, 
thoroughly  minced,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  then  warmed 
through  with  gentle  heat  until  it  becomes  brown  in  colour.     A 
little  salt  and  pepper  may  be  added,  and  the  meat  eaten  in  this 
form  or  made  up  into  cakes  and  cooked  on  the  grill.     Later  on 
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in  the  treatment,  part  of  the  steak  may  be  taken  grilled,  or  a 
grilled  lean  mutton  chop  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  d^ily 
mealfl.  The  course  of  treatment  should  last  for  from  four  to 
twelve  weeks,  after  which  a  gradual  return  to  ordinary  diet 
ahoold  be  made. 

Articles  o!  diet  to  be  avoided  by  the  gouty. — Rich  meat-soups  : 
Ox-tail,  turtle,  mock  turtle,  kidney,  mulligatawny,  hare, 
giblet. 

Salmon,  mackerel,  eels,  lobster,  crab,  mussel,  salted  fish, 
■mokwi  HA,  preeerved  fish,  tinned  fish. 

Dock,  goose,  pigeon,  high  game. 

Meat«  cooked  a  second  time.  Hare,  venison,  pork,  lean 
faam,  liver,  kidney,  salted,  corned  or  cured  meats,  pickled  meats, 
pfCierved  and  potted  meats,  sausages  :  all  articles  of  food  pickled 
in  vinegar ;   all  highly-eeasoned  dishes  and  rich  sauces. 

Tomatoee,  beetroot,  cucumber,  rhubarb,  mushrooms,  truffles. 

Rich  pastry,  rich  sweets,  new  bread,  cakes,  nuts,  dried  fruite, 
loss,  ice-cream. 

Diet  in  acute  gout — It  is  preferable  that  no  food  be  taken 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  but 
water  should  bo  drunk  freely.  During  the  acute  attack  the 
patient  should  be  restricted  to  a  milk  diet,  which  may  consist 
0#  milk,  bread  and  milk,  and  tea  made  with  boiling  milk  instead 
of  with  water.  Weak  tea  with  cold  toast  thinly  buttered  may 
also  be  takeiL  The  free  drinking  of  hot  or  cold  water,  of  salutans 
water,  or  of  some  simple  mineral  water,  should  be  encouraged. 
The  milk  diet  should  be  continued  until  the  acute  inflanimatioo 
is  subsiding,  which  stage  is  indicated  by  the  lessening  of  the 
pain,  and  by  the  pitting  on  pressure  of  the  affected  parts.  No 
alcohol  in  any  form  should  be  given  during  this  stage,  unless 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  its  administration,  such  as  a  weak 
action  of  the  heart  and  a  feeble,  irregular  pulse,  when  a  little 
well-matured  whisky  diluted  with  salutaris  water  will  prove 
the  best  form  of  alcohol.  Beef-tea  and  any  of  the  meat  extraots 
or  essences  should  be  avoided  at  all  times  by  gouty  patients,  owing 
to  the  tendency  they  have  to  irritate  the  kidneys,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  loaded  with  waste  nitrogenous  products.  \Vith 
the  subsidence  of  the  acute  attack  the  patient  may  return  to  a 
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more  Liberal  diet,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  anything 
indigestible. 

Diet  in  chronic  gout  and  for  gouty  subjects. — The  following 
plan  gives  an  indication  of  the  diet  to  be  recommended  to  gouty 
subjects  : — 

Morning. — Half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water,  flavoured  with 
a  slice  of  lemon-peel,  should  be  slowly  sipped  immediately  on 
rising. 

Breakfast. — A  selection  may  be  made  from  the  following 
articles  of  diet,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  patient :  Porridge 
and  milk,  whiting,  sole  or  plaice,  fat  bacon,  eggs  cooked  in  various 
ways,  dry  toast  or  "  Zwieback  bread  "  thinly  buttered,  and  tea 
infused  for  three  minutes  and  then  strained  from  the  leaves. 
Fat  bacon  is  digestible  when  grilled,  but  less  so  when  boiled. 
Eggs  should  not  be  taken  hard-boiled. 

Lunch  and  Dinner. — Soups  suitable  for  the  gouty  are  vegetable 
purees,  and  soups  made  by  boiling  beef  and  mutton  bones  with 
vegetables,  and  subsequently  removing  the  fat  which  separates 
on  cooling.  These  soups  should  not  be  thickened  with  farinace- 
ous substances. 

The  varieties  of  fish  most  suitable  to  the  gouty  are  whiting, 
sole,  turbot,  plaice,  smelt,  flounder,  grey  mullet,  and  fresh  haddock. 

The  birds  that  are  admissible  as  articles  of  diet  are  chicken, 
pheasant,  turkey,  and  game  {not  high). 

Butcher's  meat,  mutton,  lamb,  and  beef  should  be  taken  at 
only  one  meal  in  the  day,  and  then  in  moderate  quantity.  Two 
vegetables  may  be  taken  at  both  lunch  and  dinner.  Any  of 
the  ordinary  vegetables  may  be  taken,  except  those  previously 
mentioned  as  best  avoided  ;  but  those  that  I  consider  most  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  to  gouty  subjects  are  spinach,  Brussels  sprouts, 
French  beans,  winter  cabbage.  Savoy  cabbage,  turnip  tops, 
turnips,  and  celery.  Potatoes  may  also  be  taken  in  moderate 
quantities.  Stewed  fruits,  or  baked  apples  or  pears,  may  be 
taken  every  day  at  one  meal. 

Green  vegetables  as  salads  may  be  taken,  provided  oily  dress- 
ings are  avoided.  A  simple  savoury  may,  if  desired,  be  taken 
at  the  end  of  dinner,  or  a  small  quantity  of  cheese,  if  well  masti- 
cated, and  if  free  from  the  penicillium  fungus  or  mould. 
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Xight. — Half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water,  flavoured  with 
a  slice  of  lemon-peeU  should  be  slowly  sipped  before  retiring 
to  bed. 

With  F^ard  to  persons  who  are  disposed  to  gout,  but  are 
not  actually  suffering  from  it,  the  usual  mixed  diet  may  be  taken, 
but  they  should  limit  the  starchy  articles  of  food,  and  should 
avoid  all  rich  sweets,  rice,  tapioca,  and  sago.  Thin  and  ill- 
nourished  subjects  require  modiflcations  in  their  diet  as  compared 
with  people  who  are  stout,  while  those  who  take  plenty  of  exercise 
can  take  food  forbidden  to  the  indolent. 

Individuals  who  especially  benefit  by  a  reduction  of  diet,  both 
as  r^ards  quantity  and  quaUty,  are  those  overfed  people  who  are 
past  middle  life. 

Dietetic  treatment  of  gouty  glycosuria  and  gouty  diabetes. — 
Careful  dietetic  treatment  should  be  resorted  to,  without,  how- 
ever, restricting  the  diet  too  much.  An  excessively  nitrogenous 
diet  is  to  be  avoided  as  tending  to  aocentuate  the  gouty  condition, 
but  DO  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  the  amount  of  diet  can  be  laid 
down.  Each  case  must  be  treated  by  ascertaining  what  amount 
of  proteins,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  is  best  borne  by  the  indivi- 
dual. Toasted  bread,  milk,  and  milk  puddings  made  with 
lioe,  sago,  and  tapioca  are  generally  permissible  in  this  form  of 
gj^yoosuria.  The  best  test  of  the  suitabiUty  of  the  diet  is  the 
fact  that  the  weight  of  the  patient  is  not  diminishing,  iHiile, 
at  the  same  time,  the  excretion  of  sugar  is  becoming  leas.  The 
patient  ahoold*  therefore,  be  weighed  once  a  week»  and  the 
whole  of  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  should  be  oolleded 
once  a  week,  measured,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  determined 
in  a  sample  of  the  mixed  urines,  so  that  the  total  output  of  sugar 
lor  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  known. 

AUwiliftlM*  drinks. — Stated  as  a  general  principle,  a  person 
who  is  subject  to  gout  is  better  without  alcohol  in  any  form> 
Then  are,  however,  some  who  require  a  little  alcohol,  either 
to  aid  digestion  or  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  woric  ; 
and  here  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  advice  giTen  by  Good- 
hart,  that,  if  a  man  requires  any  stimohat  at  all.  it  is  a  matter 
he  omit  decide  by  experiment  for  himself,  for  no  medical  man 
can  tell  him.     If  alcohol  is  necessary  or  desirable,  the  form  in 
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which  it  is  to  be  taken  is  frequently  a  matter  which  the  patient 
can  decide  better  than  the  medical  man  ;  but  I  would  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  definitely  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
taken,  and  of  restricting  its  consumption  absolutely  to  meals. 
Some  patients  find  that  a  little  whisky  or  brandy  suits  them  best  ; 
others  find  a  hght  still  Moselle  preferable  ;  a  few,  but  in  my 
opinion  only  a  very  limited  number,  find  a  light  claret  agrees  best 
with  them.  Champagne  is  a  wine  which  is  seldom  suited  to  the 
gouty,  especially  if  taken  daily.  In  elderly  people,  or  in  the 
feeble,  a  moderate  amount  of  pure  whisky  undoubtedly  does 
good ;  but  the  indiscriminate  ordering  of  whisky  to  gouty 
subjects  is,  I  am  sure,  wrong. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  alcoholic  drinks  injuriously 
affect  the  gouty  process,  whilst  others  exert  a  less  injurious  influ- 
ence. Alcoholic  drinks  which  have  been  obtained  by  fermenta- 
tion, but  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  distillation,  such  as 
wines  and  beers,  appear  to  exercise  a  more  harmful  influence  than 
if  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  be  consumed  in  the  form  of  one 
of  the  distilled  spirits,  such  as  whisky,  brandy,  etc.  Sir  Alfred 
Garrod  considers  that  the  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  gout  in 
the  south  of  England  and  its  rarity  in  Scotland  is  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  difference  between  the  beverages  drunk  in  the  two 
countries. 

Acidity  of  wines  and  beers* — DistOled  spirits-  contain  little 
or  no  acid,  whilst  wines  and  beers  are  distinctly  acid  ;  and  to  the 
acids  contained  in  these  drinks  many  physicians  have  attributed, 
and  still  do  attribute,  their  gout-producing  properties.  The  acida 
present  are  tartaric,  succinic,  malic,  acetic,  formic,  propionic, 
butyric  and  cenanthic.  The  acidity  of  wines  is  mainly  due  to 
tartaric,  malic,  and  succinic  acids.  The  amount  of  free  acid  in 
sound  wine,  reckoned  as  tartaric  acid,  varies  between  0*3  and 
07  per  cent.  I  found  the  acidity  of  some  1847  port,  reckoned 
as  tartaric  acid,  to  be  06  per  cent.  Cider  owes  its  acidity  mainly 
to  malic  acid.  Its  total  acidity  is  usually  0*1  per  cent.  If  we 
arrange  the  various  wines  in  (a)  their  order  of  acidity  and  (b) 
the  order  of  their  gout-inducing  power,  we  fijid  that  the  most 
acid  wines  are  not  those  which  most  predispose  to  gout.  The 
arrangement  of  wines  and  beers  in  the  order  of  acidity,  beginning 
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with  the  most  acid,  is  that  given  by  Bence  Jones,  while  the 
arrangement  in  order  of  their  gout-inducing  power  is  that  given 
by  Sir  Alfred  Garrod. 

Hock,  Moselle  and  the  weaker  kinds  of  ales  have  comparatively 
little  gout-inducing  power. 

The  acidity  of  alcoholio  liquors  cannot  have  much  influence 
in  determining  an  attack  of  gout,  as  port,  sheny  and  malt  liquors, 
wliich  ttre  the  most  powerful  predisposing  agents,  are  amongst 
the  least  acid,  whilst  the  more  acid  wines  are  comparatively 
harmless  in  this  respect ;  moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  organio  acids  and  their  salts  contained  in  wines  Are 
converted  in  ttie  body  into  alkaline  compounds,  and  are  excreted 
in  the  urine  as  such. 


Wives  ajto  Beebs  abranoeo  is  Order  of  Acidity  and  Govt- 

INDUCING  Powis. 


(a)  Acidity  (bcginmn)(  with  the 
inoat  aeidj. 

(b)  Oout-inducing  power  (bfleiiming 
with  tho  moBt  powMrful). 

Rhine  wines. 

Burgundy. 

Madeira. 

Claret. 

Champagne. 

Port. 

Sherry. 

Malt  liquors. 

Port. 

Sherry. 

Other  stronger  wines. 

Champagne. 

Stout  and  f>orter. 

Strong  ales. 

Claret. 

Hock. 

Moaelle. 

Weaker  kinds  of  ales. 

Oout-inducing  properties  of  alcobohc  drinks. — The  qtteetion 
is — To  what  constituent  or  constituents  of  wines  and  beers  are 
their  gout-inducing  properties  due  ?  They  are  not  due  to  tho 
alcohol  alone,  for  in  countries  such  as  Scotland,  Norway,  Swedod. 
and  Poland,  where  distilled  spirits  are,  or  were,  freely  consumed, 
gout  is  almost  unknown.  Moreover,  several  experiments  that 
I  have  made  indicate  that  alcohol,  in  such  quantities  as  are  ever 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  blood,  has  no  effect  either  upon  the 
conversion  of  sodium  quadri urate  into  biurate  or  on  the  solubility 
of  the  latter.  The  gout-inducing  properties  are  most  probably 
not  due  to  the  acids  of  the  wines  and  beers,  for  the  reasons  which 
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have  already  been  given.  It  is  also  veiy  doubtful  whether 
the  sugar  present  in  wines  is  per  se  harmful ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
sweet  wines  are  fortified  wines,  while  the  natural  wines  are  gener- 
ally dry.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  sweet  fortified  wines  are 
prone  to  produce  fermentative  and  catarrhal  changes  in  the 
gastro- intestinal  tract,  and  are  on  that  account  harmfxil  to  the 
gouty. 

The  gout-inducing  properties  are  certainly  not  directly  due 
to  the  OBnanthic  ether  and  other  ethereal  salts  of  wines  exerting 
any  effect  either  on  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  the  sodium 
quadriurate  or  on  the  solubility  of  the  biurate.  To  demonstrate 
these  points,  I  have  extracted  from  old  port  wines  the  ethereal 
salts  to  which  the  bouquet  of  the  wines  is  due,  and  have  experi- 
mented with  these  ethereal  compounds  on  the  quadriurates 
and  biurates.  Using  quantities  far  in  excess  of  those  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  blood  after  the  moderate,  or  even  immoderate, 
coiwumption  of  such  wine,  I  find  that  none  of  these  volatile 
constituents  exercise  the  slightest  effect  either  in  hastening 
the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  quadriurate  or  in  diminishing 
the  solubility  or  hastening  the  precipitation  of  sodium  biurate. 
As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  certain  wines,  such  as  port,  etc., 
in  hastening  an  attack  of  gout,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
influence  of  wines  on  the  development  of  gout  is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  effect  they  exercise  in  producing  fermentative  and 
catarrhal  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  in  also  injuri- 
ously affecting  hepatic  metabolism.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  those  accustomed  to  drink  wine  are  also 
able  to  indulge  in  other  luxuries  of  the  table  which  greatly  favour 
the  development  of  gout. 

As  Woods  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out,  the  experiments  of 
Boix  appear  to  have  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  it  is 
not  the  direct  toxic  effect  of  the  drug,  so  much  as  the  catarrhal 
and  other  irritative  changes  set  up  by  it  in  the  intestines  which 
produce  the  poisonous  products  that  are  carried  to  the  liver 
and  cause  irritation  and  degeneration  of  that  organ.  In  other 
words,  unless  alcohol  is  taken  in  sufficient  amounts  to  disturb 
gastric  and  intestinal  digestion,  it  will  not  produce  the  hob-nail 
liver. 
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It  must  aiso  be  borxw  in  mind  that  the  rapidly  fermentable 
fMt  and  malt  sagais,  the  eaten,  and  the  higher  alcohols,  wlii^ 
an  pramit  in  winea  and  been,  are  more  closely  conoenxd 
inth  fermentathre  cbaa^gee  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  thAB 
if  the  alcohol  itaell. 

Pork  is  a  wine  which  is  especially  nnsoited  to  the  majority 
of  goaty  sabjects.  The  goat-inducing  properties  of  the  wine 
are,  I  beUere*  mainly  dependent  upon  the  ethereal  compoonda 
which  give  the  aroma  or  bouquet  to  the  wine,  although  these 
bodies  do  not  act  directly  on  either  the  quadriurate  or  biurate 
of  sodium.  If  this  view  is  correct  it  would  explain  the  wiell- 
known  fact  that  old  and  matured  ports  are  much  more  provoca- 
tive of  gout  than  comparatively  new  ports  taken  direct  from 
the  wood.  The  development  of  the  ethereal  compounds  in  the 
wine  extends  over  many  years,  and  especially  progresses  after 
the  wine  is  laid  by  in  bottles.  In  a  few  cases  of  asthenic  gout, 
e^wcially  in  old  people,  a  moderate  amount  of  compamttrv^ 
new  port  taken  direct  from  the  wood  undoubtedly  does  good. 

In  my  opinion  the  wines  which  are  least  injurious  as  a  mle 
to  gouty  subjects  to  whom  it  is  found  necessary  to  order  a  amnB 
amount  of  wine  are  the  light  still  white  wines,  such  as  MoeeOe. 
certain  French  wines,  certain  Austrian  wines,  hook,  and  a  few 
of  the  lighter  Australian  and  Califomian  wines.  Theoe  laet, 
owing  to  their  greater  alcoholic  strength  should  be  taken  (filuled 
with  water  or  some  mineral  water. 

Gouty  subjects  suffering  from  glycosuria  or  diabetes  •*»«■>■< 
entirely  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks,  unless  marked  deliiBty 
and  loss  of  appetite  necessitates  the  restricted  adminirtmliaai 
of  them.  Gouty  persons  subject  to  attacks  of  eciema  are  ako 
much  better  without  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  certainly  eotan 
abstention  from  alcohol  is  most  desirable  during  the  trealflMal 
and  persistence  of  the  eczema.  It  is  best  that  any  form  of  alookri 
should  be  abstained  from,  but  the  prohibition  applies  mows 
especially,  in  my  experience,  to  the  red  wines.  I  have  met  wiA 
seToal  case*  occurring  among  gouty  individuals  past  the  aidAi 
age  of  life  in  whom  two  or  three  glasses  of  claret  or  3mxigmKfy 
will  in  the  oourae  of  a  few  hours  oatue  the  developaMaik  of  am 
ecsema. 
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Rough "  cider,  that  is  the  completely  fermented  apple- 
lice,  taken  in  moderation,  agrees  well  with  most  gouty  suhjects. 
contains  but  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  is  free  from  sugar, 
its  acidity  is  chiefly  due  to  malic  acid,  which  passes  into 
circulation  in  the  form  of  alkaline  malates,  which  in  their 
[tarn  are  converted  in  the  kidneys  into  alkaline  carbonates  and 
excreted  as  such,  thereby  increasing  the  elimination  of  urates. 
The  bottled  or  "  champagne  "  cider,  which  is  imperfectly  fer- 
mented, should  never  be  used  by  gouty  individuals,  owing  to 
its  undoubted  liability  to  set  up  gastro-intestinal  fermentations. 
Diy  or  "  rough  "  cider  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  an  aerated 
vater  is  an  excellent  beverage  for  the  gouty.  Dry  perry  is  also 
a  suitable  drink  for  the  subjects  of  gout. 

Water  and  mineral  waters. — The  free  employment  of  water  in 
the  treatment  of  gout  dates  from  ancient  times.  At  the  Temples 
of  Asklepios  at  Epidaurus  and  Athens,  water  was  used  extensively 
both  internally  and  externally,  and  active  gymnastic  exercise, 
ridiDg,  friction  of  the  skin,  massage,  and  counter-irritation  were 
prescribed. 

Spa  treatment  is  a  complex  treatment  made  up  of  several 

factore,  and  on  the  correct  apportionment  of  these  different 

Victors  depends  much  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  treatment. 

^QiflBe  several  factors  are  :  ( 1 )  Hydrotherapy,  which  includes  the 

taking  of,  and  the  bathing  in,  the  water  ;   (2)  diet ;   (3)  exercise  ; 

•nd  (4)  accessory  forms   of    treatment,  such    as   electric   light 

l^ths,  electrical  treatment,  massage,  etc.     With  regard  to  the 

drinking  of  a  water  at  a  spa  there  is  a  tendency  with  some  medical 

toon  to  consider  that  the  efficacy  of  a  natural  mineral  water  is 

•in©  solely  to  its  watery  constituent — in  other  words,  that  its 

**•  therapeutic  use  is  that  of  a  flushing  agent.     Even  so  astute 

•  physician  as  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Roberts  appears  to  have  held 

"***  view.     In  his  Croonian  lectures,  referring  to  the  employment 

^^  waters  of  certain  spas  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  he  said  : — 

^^>W  there   can  be  no  reasonable  doubt   that  the  efficacy  of 

in«ij^  gprings  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  scanty  mineral  ingred- 

'**^t«  but  depends  on  their    watery   constituent  ....    Their 

^^'^n  would  be  to  temporarily  dilute  the  blood  and  lower  its 

P^v^entage  of  urates  and  sodium  salts.     This  effect  would  tend 
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to  rtUrd  or  pnrai  untie  psedpitatioii.  &xk1  thus  gnre  ths 
daf#cthr«  Iddaayi  addltioiHl  time  to  orertake  their  aKreus  in  the 
imsk  (tt  ■iitnimttng  nrio  acid." 

lonie  fliMiy  Mil  iBdkMtethritjr. — If  the  efficacy  of  a  natnrml 
mineraJ  water  depended  aoMy  on  ita  watery  constitiient  I  do 
nni  tor  one  moment  think  that  the  reaort  of  sufferers  to  the 
VAriotui  natural  sprini^  would  have  succemfally  stood  the  test 
id  oeniurieN.  am  it  undoubtedly  has.  The  fact  is  that  in  judging 
of  the  effect  of  natural  mineral  waten  we  have  heen  too  much 
under  the  doniin/ition  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  that  our 
deductlonJi  from  theee  reeult«  have  been  consequently  biased 
anil  cranip<Ml.  The  more  I  consider  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
tlif  natural  niinirral  waters  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  chemicel 
aiialywii,  nl though  it  can  inform  us  what  are  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  natural  waters,  is  yet  unable  to  determine  exactly 
the  state  of  the  salta  dissolved  in  them.  The  '*  ionic  or  electrical 
dissociatidn  theory  "  and  the  existence  of  the  mineral  constituents 
of  natunil  waters  as  "  ions  "  are  leading  our  thoughts  to  a  new 
and.  I  believe,  correct  appreciation  of  the  therapeutic  values 
of  these  waters. 

An  element  or  a  group  of  elements  divorced  from  the  rest 
of  (lio  original  molecule  is  an  "ion."  According  to  the  ionic 
the<ir>'  nu>tAUio  italts  in  very  dilute  solutions  are  completely  split 
up  into  their  "  ions  "  so  that  all  the  properties  of  these  solutions 
mttst  be  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  separate  "  ions."  In 
oonoentrated  solutions  much  of  the  salt  remains  in  the  undiseo- 
oialed  state  and  only  a  small  proportion  in  the  form  of  dissoci* 
Atod  "ions,"  whereas  in  most  of  the  natural  minend  waters, 
which  are  weak  solutions  of  salta,  the  mineral  conatitnsols  are 
mainly,  If  not  entirety  in  ms^y  waten.  in  the  form  el  **  iona.** 
and  in  this  form  Uie  theimpeatio  efleols  and  potency  may  be 
quite  diffeient  fmm  those  of  the  undimooiated  aalta.  look 
dimoeisrtnw  doss  ool,  thenfore,  alter  the  peroentsgs  eompoaitioin 
of  a  sslt.  but  may  very  materially  alter  it«  therapeutic  propertass, 
so  Mml  In  sU  piobability  t^  *'  ions  "  mlbsr  than  the  mils  am 
vsqponsihle  in  frrael  pert  for  Ike  elfcols  ol  minnsl  vatsis. 

In  intimate  rrlation  with  this  aapeoi  of  the  matter  is  tlw  qoes- 
tfcm  of  radkMMtiTiijy  in  hjf^mdbmtf^.    Ow  fwrnntpUm  el  tks 
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atom  as  an  indivisible  and  finite  body  is  disappearing,  and,  in 
view  of  the  recent  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  connexion 
with  radio-activity,  the  atom  must  be  conceived  as  consisting 
of  an  aggregate  of  corpuscles,  and  each  atom  has  associated 
with  it  a  definite  charge  of  electricity,  such  an  electrically  charged 
atom  being  an  *'  ion."  The  smallest  unit  of  electric  charge  is 
known  as  an  "  electron  "  and  the  atom  is  charged  with  a  number 
of  these  electrons,  which  are  in  a  state  of  rigorous  motion  among 
themselves  within  the  atom.  Radio-activity  consists  in  the 
flinging  away  with  great  violence  of  actual  atoms.  The  substance 
left  is  also  radio-active,  and  ultimately  one  of  the  residues  seems 
to  discharge  electrons  instead  of  atoms  of  matter,  thus  effecting 
a  transmutation  of  matter. 

Now,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  natural  mineral  waters  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  found  to  be  distinctly  radio- 
active, and  the  lower  the  mineralization  of  the  water,  the  more 
intense  is  its  radio-activity.  In  this,  I  think,  lies  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  an  artificially  prepared  mineral  water,  although 
it  may  be  made  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  the 
natural  one,  does  not  possess  the  same  therapeutic  effects  as 
the  natural  water,  since  it  is  lacking,  at  all  events  to  any  extent, 
in  the  property  of  radio-activity.  A  natural  water  at  the  moment 
of  its  discharge  from  the  earth  is  radio-active,  whereas  an  ordinary 
drinking  water  does  not  possess  this  property  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Hence  also  the  desirability  of  drinking  the  water  at 
its  source,  since  by  the  bottling  and  keeping  of  a  natural  water 
the  radio-activity  is  to  a  great  extent  lost.  When  we  consider 
the  marked  influence  of  radio-active  emanations  on  new  growths 
and  various  morbid  tissues,  is  it  too  remarkable  to  conceive  that 
a  radio-active  mineral  water  will  exercise  a  potent  effect  on 
those  morbid  changes  within  the  body  which  are  connected  with 
abnormal  tissue  metabolism  ? 

Uses  of  mineral  waters  in  the  treatment  o!  gout, — If  gout  is 
primarily  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxins  from  the  int^estinal 
canal  dependent  upon  a  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  many 
of  the  natural  mineral  waters  must  be  efficacious  in  altering 
the  catarrhal  condition  and  in  improving  the  digestive  processes  ; 
also  the  secondary  effect  of  increasing  the  flow  of  bile  and  of 
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tf^^^H^^ 


or  ft 


to  rev 
Uvtr 


liixn.    For 

ponai  cjong'Cition, 
die  bowels 


A«r  Iwr  tlw  mcimeoi  ol  ifouC^  dyepepwL,  <ir  to 
in  iMMe  '^  tofpor  Mid  ftAAtro-imeeCi^  esttto^  or  to  ael  ixi  the 
Miiefe.  w  i/»  ritUefe  $tmiy  mBeciiotu  of  tfae  dda.  Jiov  it  is 
^Wxiir^iwi  llMit  nfiy  ffw  minenl  water  k  aol  likeljr  to  produoe  «II 
itmm  effeete  end  ft  ii  eteo  obrioinly  oooeeiwfale  tii»t  a  mi]M?ittl 
ttMtt0  whUih  mighi  im  twnnt  ueeful  to  effect  oae  of  tlkoae  parpoeee 
Mfi^^A  |/r'/VT  tn\Hrion»  ii  employed  to  effect  another.  No  doubt 
mftttMttfh^  *^rf*tf  hju  erben  from  iodtaenxniiiet^  fendkig 
jpMlif  pillef»l«  Uj  e  fMtrtliiiJiU-  ipa,  without  girii^  doe  oomoilenK 
Utm  Ut  %km  *{*umiUm  ««  Ui  wboChor  the  vrater  of  that  spa  It  euilable 
Im  ih»  IfwtWNtI  ui  the  Hfieciflfi  gouty  dlMtdcr  fram  winefe  tte 
pMHtmi  la  anfurlitf;  It.  U  well  to  bear  kk  nind  that  a  patieai 
llHMild  mri  \m  evnl  l4i  a  «im  during  llw  acute  atege  of  goott 
M^^r  If  •*fffi*rUitf   frrmi   marked  organic  diaease  of  the  heart  or 

H  N  ■••'ti«"mUy  in  ciaaee  of  chronic  goui,  of  gaetto-iBleetinal 

fAfnttfi  it(i<1  tiD^jrui  i^f  \>im\\  dyipt^p^ia,  Fila^r^i^h  action  of  the 
liv<*r,  \i*>uiy  t«!Ktiniii,  gouty  glycosuria,  and  of  other  forms  of 
irmgulttr  gout,  that  mineral  waters  prove  so  valuable,  whilst  the 
vttHouM  liatliM,  (tf)mbined  with  massage,  are  so  useful  in  producing 
M^iflenirtg  and  abNorj)tion  of  the  deposits  in  the  joints  and  other 

tiMNUMi, 

The  explanations  given  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  a  particular 
mineral  water  must  sometimes  be  received  with  a  certain  amount 
of  caution.  For  instance,  the  advocates  of  one  mineral  water 
will  extol  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  gout  on  account  of  the 
lime  salts  contained  in  it  and  its  freedom  from  sodium  salts, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  another  mineral  water 
will  insist  that  the  large  quantities  of  sodium  salts  present  in 
it  and  the  absence  of  lime  salts  are  the  potent  factors  ita  its 
usefulness  in  the  treatment  of  gout. 

All  gouty  individuals  should  avoid  localities  in  which  there 


are  bard  chalky  waters,  or,  if  they  have  to  reside  in  such  localities, 
should  avoid  drinking  the  water  of  the  district.  In  such  cases 
they  shoidd  drink  distilled  water,  plain  or  aerated,  or  some  of 
the  simple  natural  mineral  waters. 


^ 


DIET  IN  ACUTE  RHEX7MATISM 

The  diet  daring  the  acute  stage  should  consist  mainly  of  milk, 

to     which   some  common   salt  (about  16   grains  to   each   half 

pint;  of  milk)  may  be  added  with  advantage.     Vegetable  soups 

may  also  be  given,  but  meat  soups,  and  the  various  meat  essences 

uici  meat  extracts  should  be  avoided  during  the  acute  stage. 

Ba.rley  water,  lemonade,  infusion  of  tamarinds,  or  imperial  drink 

sliould  be  given  freely  to  allay  the  thirst.     "  Imperial  drink  '* 

constitutes  an  excellent  febrile  drink.     It  is  made  by  dis-solving 

a  teaspoonf  ul  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar  (potassium  bit  art  rate) 

ia  an  imperial  pint  of  water  or  barley  water,  and  then  sweetening 

to    taste  with  loaf-sugar  which  has  been  flavoured  by  rubbing 

>Saimt  the  rind  of  a  fresh  lemon. 

Another  useful  drink  is  prepared  by  roughly  tearing  a  lemon 
U>  pieces,  boiling  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water,  straining 
through  muslin,  and  then  adding  20  grains  of  potassium  bicar- 
l>onate,  and  some  ice  to  cool. 

"Tamarind  tea  ^'  is  another  excellent  febrile  drink.     It  is 
P*^epared  by  stirring  a  heaped-up  tablespoonful  of  tamarind 
pulp  with  a  pint  of  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes,  straining  through 
'**'>«lui,  and  then  adding  some  ice  to  cool- 
As  convalescence  is  established,  the  patient  may  be  put  on  a 
^""©r  and  more  liberal  diet.    With  regard  to  alcohol  there  is 

E^*   necessity  to  administer  it  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  if 
'^i^  is  severe  prostration  small  quantities  of  brandy  may  be 
^*^n.     In  cases  complicated  with  severe  endocarditis  or  pericar- 
'*i^  stimulants  are  more  frequently  required,  and  in  such  cases 
^t^jidy  may  with  advantage  be  given  in  the  milk. 


iU  A  SYSTEM  OF  DIET  AKD  DIETETICS 

DIET  IN  CHSONIC  RHEUMATISM  fFIBROSmS) 

Undor  this  beading  am  included  not  only  the  chronic  joint 
afiections,  wluck  may  be  left  am  iaqtieltt  of  acute  or  subacate 
rtiettinaiism,  and  which  may  certainly  and  correctly  be  called 
trw;  chronic  rb^umatism^  but  also  that  laiger  cLaaa  of  caMS 
which  are  no  oommooJy  met  mth  ixi  practice,  which  are  CftQed 
*'  rheumatic,"*  bttC  which  at«  not  connected  at  ail  with  what  wr 
kixnr  fti  tnie  rheumatism.  These  are  the  ca^ea  in  which  the 
ecyieiltial  pathological  change  is  an  inflammatory  hyp^pla^ 
of  the  while  fibrous  tissue  in  various  parte  of  the  body,  to  wbicli 
the  term  '*  fibrodtJA  **  ba«  been  very  aptly  applied.  They  todiide 
the  varioiiM  forms  of  muscular  rheumatLsm — ^lumbago,  stifi  neck* 
ddtoid  rheumatism,  interco«tAl  rheumatism,  and  also  rheumatic 
aeura%ia,  Dup^ytren's  costraction,  and  chrome  viUooa  synoiit^ 
of  tlie  joinu. 

*  UnHke  gout,  do  apeoial  dieting  !■  required  in  th^e  affectloas. 
Moderation  ehodd  be  the  keynote  of  all  prone  to  the  r%riott» 
form  of  Sbrodti^,  and  especially  should  they  avoid  foods  whieb 
tbdr  experience  has  tat^ht  them  to  be  apt  to  produce  gasstio- 
nlwUiial  fenneDtatton.  It  is  quite  onneccaauy  to  profaibtt 
msch  articles  as  red  meat«,  sugar,  jams,  bread,  fruit,  etc..  in  the 
cases  of  sufferers  from  the  various  forms  of  fibrositis.  All  the^ 
articles  of  food,  if  they  do  not  produce  indigestion,  are  p)erfectly 
wholesome.  It  has  become  of  late  years  a  fashionable  craze 
to  attribute  many  of  the  forms  of  "  chronic  rheumatism  "  to 
uric  acid.  That  by-product  of  the  human  economy  has  no 
part  or  parcel  in  the  production  of  any  of  the  morbid  condition? 
generally  known  as  "  chronic  rheumatism." 


DIET  nr  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS 

The  not  infrequent  mistake  of  diagnosing  rheumatoid  arthritis 
as  gout,  and  the  consequent  placing  of  the  patient  on  a  restricted 
and  spare  diet,  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  development  of  severe 
and  incurable  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  essentially  a  disease 
that  lequirei  good  and  nntntioiif  feeding,  and  I  have  seen  many 
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cases  of   rheumatoid  arthritis  which  had   gone  thoroughly  to 

the  bad  through  the  initial  error  of   mistaking  the  disease  for 

gout,  and  treating  it  with  a  spare  diet.    The  diet  should  be  as 

liberal  and  as  good  as  the  patient  can  digest,  and  animal  food 

should  be  partaken  of  freely,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  v^et. 

ables.    The  exclusion  of  the  red  meats,  and  of  such  articles  as 

migar,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  peas  and  beans,  on  the  assumption 

that  they  do  harm  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  is,  in  my  opinion, 

not  only  unnecessary  but  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  treatment 

I  haTO  adopted  and  the  careful  observations  I  have  made,  in  the 

dieting  of  patients  suffering  from  this  disease. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  stout  should  be  taken  with 
lunch  and  dinner.  Any  kind  of  wine  that  agrees  with  the  patient 
may  be  taken ;  but  perhaps  a  generous  red  wine,  such  as  Bur- 
gundy, is  the  most  suitable.  If  the  tempero-maxillaiy  joints 
are  so  much  affected  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  mastication 
it  is  necessary  to  give  meat  in  a  minced  or  pounded  form.  In 
sndi  cases  as  much  generous  liquid  nourishment  as  possible 
should  also  be  given. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

DIET  IN  DIABETES 
By  J.  Rose  Bbadpord,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

Of  recent  years  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes  has  been 
recognized  to  be  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  was  thought  to  be 
formerly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  recognized  that  different  varieties 
of  the  affection  require  different  dietetic  treatment,  and  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  simply  to  cut  off  all  carbo-hydrate  foods  in  all 
cases.  Formerly  the  treatment  consisted  simply  in  restricting 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the  intake  of  carbo-hydrates. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  at  any  rate  in  some  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  allow  carefully  regulated  amounts  of  carbo-hydrates,  even 
where  their  ingestion  is  followed  by  some  increase  in  the  glycosuria, 
and  thus  it  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  most  suitable  dietetic  treatment,  especially 
in  some  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease.  Again,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
different  varieties  of  the  malady,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  exact  relation  of  certain  forms  of  intermittent  glycosuria  to 
true  diabetes. 

Intermittent  glycosuria  is  seen  in  a  number  of  conditions, 
but  the  most  important  variety  from  a  dietetic  standpoint  is 
that  where  the  glycosuria  occurs  in  relation  to  food,  the  so-called 
alimentary  glycosuria.  There  are  various  grades  of  severity  of 
this  affection.  In  the  slighter  forms  sugar  is  only  present  in  the 
urine  after  a  meal  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  as  such. 
In  others,  the  glycosuria  is  present  to  a  moderate  extent  so  long 
as  any  considerable  quantity  of  carbo-hydrates  is  present  in  the 
food,  but  it  disappears  so  soon  as  these  are  cut  off.  In  the 
slighter  forms  of  glycosuria  the  presence  of  sugar  is  the  only 
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by  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  appreciable  quantity.  These  cases 
are  important  because  usually  they  are  discovered  accidentally 
in  the  course  of  a  routine  examination,  as  for  instance  for  life 
insurance,  and  although  the  patients  may  maintain  a  condition 
of  good  health  for  long  periods,  it  would  seem  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  such  cases  ultimately  become  diabetic.  This  type  of 
case  is  important  to  recognize  and  treat,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
very  amenable  to  suitable  dietetic  treatment,  and  very  commonly 
only  slight  restriction  in  the  diet  is  necessary  in  order  to  lead  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  glycosuria. 

Although  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  diabetes  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine  to  be  made, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  stigar  present  and 
its  relation  to  the  character  of  the  food,  and  also  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  such  substances  as  acetone  and  diacetic 
acid,  yet  attention  must  not  be  concentrated  exclusively  on  the 
urine,  and  the  diet  must  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  effects 
produced  on  the  urine.  Thus  a  rigid  diet  may  lead  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  urine  and  in  the  amount  of  sugar  present, 
and  the  patient's  symptoms,  especially  his  thirst,  may  be  relieved 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Yet  such  a  patient  may  not  be  im- 
proving when  tested  in  other  ways,  and  more  especially  when 
observations  on  the  body-weight  are  made  at  regular  intervals. 
A  progressive  loss  of  weight  may  often  be  observed  where  a  rigid 
diet  is  being  given,  and  yet  where  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted 
has  diminished  as  a  result.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  serious 
nature  of  the  disease  can  often  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  diacetic  acid  and  oxybutjrric  acid  in 
the  urine.  Some  amelioration  in  these  severe  cases  may  be  often 
observed  as  the  result  of  allowing  carefully  regulated  quantities 
of  carbo-hydrates  in  the  food. 

The  different  varieties  of  diabetes  may  not  only  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  diflferences  alluded  to  above  in  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  and  in  the  degree  to  which  the  urine  responds 
to  dietetic  treatment,  but  they  may  also  be  differentiated  by 
their  morbid  anatomy  and  also  to  some  extent  by  their  clinical 
course.  Thus  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  commonly 
associated  with  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  and  hence  are  spoken  of 
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abnormality  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  more  severe 
forms  where  the  glycosuria  is  more  persistent,  other  abnormal 
substances,  and  more  particularly  acetone  and  diaoetio  acid,  are. 
also  present.  Three  cases  merge  into  those  of  more  severe^ 
diabetes  where  the  glycosuria  is  not  only  persistent  and  accom- 
panied by  the  excretion  of  acetone  diacetic  acid  and  oxybutyric 
acid,  but  it  is  influenced  far  less  by  dietetic  restrictions.  To  this 
group  of  cases  the  term  composite  diabetes  has  been  applied  by 
some,  inasmuch  as  the  glycosuria  persists  to  some  degree  even 
when  the  carbo-hydrates  are  excluded  to  as  great  an  extent 
possible  from  the  food. 

It  is  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  treatment  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  different  forms  of  diabetes  and  to  attempt  to 
diagnose,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  particular  variety  that  is  preeent. 
For  this  purpose  observations  should  be  made  on  the  patient  to 
determine  whether  the  glycosuria  is  only  preeent  after  the  ingee- 
tion  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  sugar  or  carbo-hydrate,  or  whetbocu 
it  is  present  with  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  such  as  a  healthy  Mlall 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking,  or  whether  it  is  still  present  after  the 
diet  ha«been  cut  down  so  as  to  exclude,  either  partially  or  entirely, 
carbo-hydrate  food.  These  facts  can  be  expressed  in  another 
way  by  saying  that  the',  diabetic  and  the  glycosuric  vary  in  tbeif 
tolerance  of  carbo-hydrates,  or  in  the  degree  to  which  they  esa 
metabolize  carbo-hydrate  food.  In  severe  cases  the  organism  would 
seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  metabolizing  carbo-hydrates  and  the 
whole  of  the  ingested  carbo-hydrate  is  excreted.  Further,  in  tbissa , 
cases  the  non-carbo-hydrate  tissues  of  the  body,  especially  tbs 
proteins  and  also  the  non-carbo-hydrate  constituents  of  the  food, 
may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sugar,  as  such  patients  excrete 
large  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  urine  at  a  time  when  no  carbo- 
hydrate is  being  ingested.  In  this  severe  type  of  the  malady^ 
protein  disintegration  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  notable  iaor 
in  the  nitrogenous  extractives  in  the  urine,  particularly  the  area, 
and  there  is  obviously  a  very  complex  disturbance  of  the  metalxriia] 
processee. 

A  very  important  group  of  cases  is  that  in  which  a  al^t 
trace  of  sugar  is  present  in  the  urine  from  time  to  tima,  bot 
where  a  test  meal  rich  in  carbo-hydrate  is  immediately  foUowad'j 
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by  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  appreciable  quantity.  These  oases 
are  important  because  usually  they  are  discovered  accidentally 
in  the  course  of  a  routine  examination,  as  for  instance  for  life 
insiirance,  and  although  the  patients  may  maintain  a  condition 
of  good  health  for  long  periods,  it  would  seem  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  such  cases  ultimately  become  diabetic.  This  type  of 
CAse  ii  imptortant  to  recognize  and  treat,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
reiy  amenable  to  suitable  dietetic  treatment,  and  very  commonly 
only  slight  restriction  in  the  diet  is  necessary  in  order  to  lead  to 
the  disappearanoe  of  the  glycosuria. 

Although  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  diabetes  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine  to  be  made, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  sugar  present  and 
ito  zelation  to  the  character  of  the  food,  and  also  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  such  substances  as  acetone  and  diacetic 
Mid,  jet  attention  must  not  be  concentrated  exclusively  on  the 
orine,  and  the  diet  must  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  effects 
produced  on  the  urine.     Thus  a  rigid  diet  may  lead  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  urine  and  in  the  amount  of  sugar  present, 
*nd  the  patient's  symptoms,  especially  his  thirst,  may  be  relieved 
*o  a  greater  or  less  extent.     Yet  such  a  patient  may  not  be  im- 
proving when  tested  in  other  ways,  and  more  especially  when 
obflervations  on  the  body -weight  are  made  at  regular  intervals. 
"A  progressive  loss  of  weight  may  often  be  observed  where  a  rigid 
*Jiet  is  being  given,  and  yet  where  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted 
Qas  diminished  as  a  result.     In  these  cases,  however,  the  serious 
•i^tnre  of  the  disease  can  often  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of 
c^msiderable  quantities  of  diacetic  acid  and  oxybutjrric  acid  in 
til©  urine.    Some  amelioration  in  these  severe  oases  may  be  often 
oKoerved  as  the  result  of  allowing  carefully  regulated  quantities 
^    ctrbo-hydrates  in  the  food, 

The  different  varieties  of  diabetes  may  not  only  be  separated 
""ckin  one  another  by  the  differences  alluded  to  above  in  the  com- 
P^*^tion  of  the  urine  and  in  the  degree  to  which  the  urine  responds 
*^  dietetic  treatment,  but  they  may  also  be  differentiated  by 
***«ir  morbid  anatomy  and  also  to  some  extent  by  their  clinical 
^<>line.  Thus  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  commonly 
^■Bociated  with  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  and  hence  are  spoken  of 
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as  pancreatic  diabetes,  and  such  cases  commonly  run  an  unfavour- 
able course  accompanied  by  much  emaciation.  A  totally  different 
type  is  that  seen  in  middle-aged  obese  patients  where  the  quantity 
of  sugar  excreted  is  far  less,  and  where  some  of  the  more  character- 
istic features  of  the  disease,  such  as  great  thirst,  are  absent.  In 
these  cases  of  fat  diabetes  the  clinical  course  of  the  malady  is 
often  much  more  prolonged  and  lees  severe.  Again,  there  is  a 
very  distinct  type  seen  in  middle-aged  persons  associated  ninth 
more  or  leas  advanced  arterio-sclerosiSt  where  the  amount  of  sugar 
excreted  is  usually  small,  but  where  in  addition  albumin  ia  present, 
and  the  clinical  course  of  this  variety  is  very  different  to  that  of 
the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  and  such  patients  are  far  more 
liable  to  compUcations  dependent  on  the  vascular  degeneration 
that  is  present,  e.g.  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  thrombosis,  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  etc. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  different  types  of  diabetes  must  necee- 
sarily  require  very  different  dietetic  treatment ;  thus  to  take  the 
arterio-sclerotic  form  of  the  malady,  it  is  clear  that  a  highly  nitro- 
genous protein  diet  cannot  be  partaken  of  in  such  eases  without 
very  considerable  risks  being  incurred. 

In  regulating  the  dietetic  treatment  of  this  malad}'  many  fac 
tors  have  therefore  to  bo  taken  into  consideration.  First  tbs 
type  ol  the  disease  as  determined  by  the  age,  duration  and  clinical 
course  of  the  malady,  as  for  instance  on  the  one  hand  the  seven» 
type  seen  in  young  adults  characterized  by  great  wasting  and  the 
excretion  of  a  very  abundant  urine  containing  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  sugar,  together  with  acetone  and  diacetic  acid,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  type  seen  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  fat  patients 
where  the  symptoms  are  slight  and  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted 
far  less. 

The  second  most  important  point  i^  the  degree  to  wtaJcfa  ttlO 
ezczetian  oi  sngaz  can  be  affected  by  dietetic  metsores.  In  all 
caeee  of  diabetes,  before  any  treatment  is  undertaken,  medicinal 
or  dietetic,  the  patient  should  be  put  on  an  ordinary  diet,  and 
careful  determinations  made  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  paseed 
in  tiie  twenty-four  hours,  together  with  determinations  of  the 
pwence  or  absence  of  diacetic  acid,  acetone,  etc.  Wlien  these 
facta  have  been  ascertained  the  diet  should  be  gradually  restricted 
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until  all  carbo-hydrates  are  eliminated  from  the  food.  During  this 
period  no  medicines,  such  as  opium,  antipyrin,  etc.,  should  be 
given.  When  the  patient  has  been  given  a  rigid  diet  for  several 
days  a  further  analysis  of  the  urine  should  be  made  and  the  quan- 
tities of  sugar  excreted  on  this  rigid  diet  compared  with  those 
passed  on  an  ordinary  diet.  It  will  be  found  that  the  cases 
fall  into  one  of  three  groups :  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
sugar  will  undergo  a  notable  diminution  and  the  daily  excretion 
will  fall  to  half  or  one-quarter  of  that  previously  existent.  To- 
gether with  this  fall  in  the  output  of  sugar  there  wiU  be  a  notable 
improvement  in  many  of  the  i^rmptoms,  especially  the  thirst. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  more  especially  where  the  quan- 
tities of  sugar  voided  on  the  full  diet  were  not  large,  the  rigid 
diet  will  lead  to  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  glycosuria. 
Lastly,  in  a  third  group  of  cases  the  rigid  diet  produces  com- 
paratively little  effect  on  the  sugar  output  and  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  pass  laige,  and  sometimes  very  large  quantities  of  sugar 
on  the  most  rigid  diet  that  can  be  devised.  These  three  groups  of 
cases  indicate  different  degrees  of  severity  of  the  malady,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 
They  at  any  rate  indicate  very  clearly  that  different  dietetic 
treatment  is  necessary. 

Lastly,  the  third  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  disease  is  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  diet  on  the  body-weight  Observations  should  also  be  made 
on  the  temperature,  as  a  subnormal  temperature  is  always  a 
danger  signal. 

Another  general  principle  applicable  to  all  cases  of  diabetes  is 
that  changes  m  the  diet  in  either  direction  should  be  made  grada- 
aUy.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  risk  of  the  production  of 
diabetic  coma,  so-called  acetonsemia,  as  a  result  of  sudden  changes 
in  diet  in  either  direction.  Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  diabetic 
coma  have  been  known  as  the  result  of  suddenly  putting  a  patient 
on  an  extremely  rigid  diet,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  indul- 
gence in  forbidden  articles  of  diet  has  also  been  followed  by 
the  development  of  this  fatal  complication.  Although  the 
diabetic  is  unable  to  metabolize  most  forms  of  carbo-hydrate,  this 
disability  is  not  equally  marked  with  all   carbo-hydrates,  and 
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iift  kadfl  to  the  disappearance  of 
Bni».  ••  a  the  vcH^known  ao-called  alimentary 
thm  ttmUkimd  diet  should  be  maintaimed 
vfaen  the  uiizie  has  remained  foe© 
§m  Ma#  naaAa,  scoaU  quantities  of  carbo-hydrate. 
M  S  «■.  of  btTMid,  mi^  be  aDowed  daily.    The  urine  should 
lo  wt9  if  It  rtaiiiii  fne  &om  sugar,  and  if  it  do^  the 
ol  carW'bTdme  allowed  should  be  gradually  increased^ 
ih*  ^>*r"*1P^*  givett  iMiitf  ilelenaiaed  by  the  effect  on  tbe  orinai 
In  ttVAf\\  i.'i  tht^w  o«*«!  if  hs%s  be^n  found  that  as  a  result  of  the 
withh\>lvlu^  v>f  vNftrbivh^-drate  food  for  some  time  the  patient  has 
yulvel^|\H«ull>'   Nf'ii'n  able  to  metabolize  at  any  rate    moderate 
\(\iatUitH>»  \4  \Niu:bo-hjb*dratee  without  the  development  of  any 
);(^\^^vlvlria.     The  dietetic  treatment  of  these  cases  preeenta  no 
great  dttUoulty.  although  special  ways  of  cooking  the  food  are 
uftrix  ntHHHviary.  at  ai\v  rate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  treatment 
inaaniuoh  an  Hour  and  other  carbo-hydrate  materials  are  so  con> 
stantJy  umhI  in  the  cooking  of  a  very  large  number  of  articles 
of  diet,  e.g.  soups,  meat,  fish  and  vegetables.     The  amount  of 
carbo-hydrate  allowed   in   the    form   of  bread  or  potatoes  in 
this  type   of   case  is   entirely  determined  by  the  effect  on  xbt 
urine. 

II.  In  the  second  type  of  case,  where  the  greatest  restrietioo  m 
the  diet  leads  only  to  a  diminutioii  in  the  Quantity  of  sogar  eicnAad. 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  successful  dietetic  treatawt 
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of  the  malady.  It  is  especially  in  this  type  of  case  that  harm 
may  be  done  by  adhering  too  strictly  to  a  carbo-hydrate  free  diet, 
and  the  degree  to  which  carbo-hydrates  are  allowed  must  be 
determined  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  sugar  present  in  the 
urine  as  by  other  considerations,  such  as  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient^  the  state  of  the  body-weight,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  considerable  quantities  of  diacetic  acid  and  oxybutyrio 
acid  in  the  urine.  Further,  in  this  type  of  case  the  sugar  is  derived 
partly  from  the  abnormal  metabolism  of  proteins,  and  hence  it  is 
not  advisable  to  unduly  increase,  as  is  so  often  done,  the  amount- 
of  protein  in  the  diet.  In  this  type  of  case  the  patient  should  be 
given  a  diet  containing  a  moderate  quantity  of  meat,  fish,  and 
eggs,  together  with  liberal  allowance  of  green  vegetables  and 
some  bread  substitute  such  as  casoid  bread.  The  subsequent 
course  of  the  case  should  determine  whether  carbo-hydrates  should 
be  allowed  or  not.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  sugar  excretion 
does  not  faK  materially  and  the  patient  begins  to  lose  weight 
progressively,  a  definite  quantity  of  carbo-hydrate  food  in  the 
form  of  bread  or  potatoes  should  be  ordered.  Although  in  this 
way  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  daily  may  be  somewhat  in- 
creased, the  general  condition  of  the  patient  may  improve  and  the 
body-weight  increase,  and  further,  the  quantity  of  acetone  and 
diacetic  acid  in  the  urine  undergo  diminution. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
kind  of  carbo-hydrate  that  may  be  given  in  these  cases.  Some 
authorities  give  definite  quantities  of  ordinary  bread,  others 
advise  oatmeal,  others  potatoes.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
differences  observed  with  these  different  carbo-hydrates  are  due 
to  any  inherent  differences  in  the  starch,  but  rather  that  they 
depend  on  the  actual  quantities  of  carbo-hydrate  in  any  given 
quantity  of  the  food-stuff.  Thus,  roughly,  bread  contains  three 
times  as  much  carbo-hydrate  as  potatoes,  and  hence  the  patient's 
desire  for  carbo-hydrate  food  can  often  be  more  easily  satisfied 
^K     with  potato  than  with  bread. 

^^  In  this  type  of  diabetic,  where  the  excretion  of  sugar  is  not 

I  prevented  but  only  diminished  by  a  rigid  diet,  the  quantities  of 

I  carbo-hydrate  given  must  be  strictly  moderate  and  kept  under 

I  supervision. 
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advisable  to  treat  such  cases  with  the  rigid  diet  employed  in 
ordinary  diabetes. 

WTien  it  is  desired  to  restrict  the  input  of  carbo-hydrates  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the  food  must  be  limited  to  meat, 
fish,  green  vegetables,  nuts,  and  some  bread  substitute.  Almost 
all  varieties  of  meat  and  fish  are  allowable,  with  the  exception  of 
Uver,  sausages  and  oysters.  Oysters  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  glycogen,  and  are  not  thus  desirable  in  cases  where 
extreme  rigidity  of  the  diet  is  advisable,  as  for  example  in  cases 
of  alimentary  glycosuria.  The  diabetic  can  take  a  great  variety 
of  green  vegetables,  but  peas  and  beans  are  usually  excluded, 
inasmuch  as  these  also  are  much  more  rich  in  starch  than  the 
ordinary  green  vegetables.  Most  blanched  vegetables  shoidd 
be  forbidden,  but  celery  and  asparagus  are  allowable.  Further, 
rhubarb,  tomatoes  and  cucumber,  contain  relatively  little  starch, 
and  thus  may  be  allowed. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
with  rigid  diet  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  cooking  of  food  so  much 
carbo-hydrate  material  in  the  form  of  flour  is  so  often  used.  Many 
meat  and  fish  dishes  are  served  with  sauces  containing  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  starch.  Meat  and  fish  will,  therefore, 
usually  have  to  be  roasted,  boiled,  grilled  or  baked,  and  in  the  case 
of  fish  will  usually  have  to  be  served  with  butter.  The  same 
difficulty  applies  to  a  modified  extent  in  the  case  of  vegetables, 
and  it  is  usually  advisable  to  cook  these  in  butter  or  to  serve 
them  with  butter.  Meat  soups  may  be  allowed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  but  most  vegetable  soups  are  not  permissible,  as 
here  again  they  are  so  frequently  thickened  with  flour. 

The  diabetic  is  unable  to  partake  of  most  £raits»  as  these  are 
rich  in  carbo-hydrate  material,  but  the  amount  of  sugar  in  straw- 
berries and  gooseberries  is  very  small,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  early  oranges,  so  that  these  fruits  may  be  taken  in  great  modera- 
tion. The  diabetic  can  take  nuts  freely,  except  chestnuts,  and 
nuts  form  a  particularly  valuable  article  of  diet  in  these  cases,  as 
they  are  rich  in  fatty  materials. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  the  severe  cases  arise 
from  the  restriction  in  the  taking  o!  bread,  potatoes  and  mUk. 
It  is  probable  that  the  small  quantities  of  milk  required  by  an 
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addt  in  tea  are  not  prejadicial,  more  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  lactose  is  not  soch  a  harmful  form  of  carfoo-hjdrate 
as  dextrose,  and  that  some  diabetics  can  metabolise  lactose. 
The  great  difficulty  undoubtedly  is  the  substitution  of  some 
Aitlole  in  the  place  of  bread.  A  great  variety  of  substitutaa 
prepared  from  cocoanut,  almond-flour,  bran  and  caaein  are  made 
by  the  manufacturers  of  diabetic  articles  of  diet.  Many  of  the 
preparations  recommended  as  bread  substitutes  contain  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  starch,  and  in  some  of  them  the  amount  may 
be  very  Urge.  Hence  it  is  always  advisable  when  using  a  bread 
substitute  to  test  it  for  the  presence  of  starch  and  sugar.  In  mai^ 
instances  it  is  advisable  to  boil  the  substances  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  neutralize  with  a  caustic  alkali,  and  then  test  for  sugar  with 
Pohling's  solution.  Much  may  be  done  by  encouraging  theae 
patients  to  eat  nuts  aa  a  substitute  for  bread  with  the  heavier 
meals  such  as  lunch  and  dinner,  but  at  breakfast  probably  one 
of  th©  bread  substitutes  will  have  to  be  employed.  The  popular 
idea  that  although  bread  is  harmful,  toast  is  harmless,  is  of  coune 
entirely  erroneous,  and  bread  should  only  be  allowed  when  ordered 
in  definite  quantities  for  cases  where  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
allow  a  certain  quantity  of  carbo-hydrate.  The  same  renuu^ 
applies  to  the  use  of  potatoes.  These  should  only  be  given  in 
^OM  caaei  where  the  food  is  not  going  to  be  restricted  so  as  to 
exclude  all  carbo-hydrates.  Potatoes  and  oatmeal  are  very  suit- 
able kinds  of  carbo-hydrates  to  give  in  certain  forms  of  diabetes, 
tnaamuch  as  it  is  so  usual  to  take  them  with  latge  quantities  of 
fat,  either  in  the  form  of  butter  with  potatoes,  or  cream  with 
ponidge.  This  form  of  dieting,  however,  as  already  stated,  is 
only  Bttit»ble  to  those  caaes  of  diabetes  where  for  the 
iCiOlU  given  above  it  is  not  conside4«d  deeirable  to  entirely 
fizdnde  carbo-hydrates  from  the  food,  and  there  is  no  rsainn  for 
thinking  that  either  potatoes  or  oatmcAl  oontaui  oarbo-hydrBles 
that  are  leas  prejudicial  to  tbe  diabetic  than  brsad  and  other 
oifbo-hydrate  foodt.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  oociTeaieDoe  of 
administration  and  percentage  amount  of  caibo-hydrate  matwriil 
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ities  consider  that  all  forms  of  alcohol  should  be  forbidden.  Others 
consider  that  alcohol  may  aid  in  the  absorption  of  fat  and,  furtilier, 
that  it  may  to  some  extent  replace  sugar.  Probably  if  the 
patient's  appetite  is  good  and  the  digestion  efficient,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  ordering  alcohol.  On  *the  other  hand,  in  some 
instances  where  the  nutrition  is  poor  and  there  may  be  some  dis- 
taste for  food,  it  may  be  advisable  to  order  small  quantities  of 
alcohol.  Malt  liquors  and  sweet  wines  and  liqueurs  are,  of  course, 
to  be  avoided,  as  they  contain  considerable  quantities  of  sugar 
as  such.  Whisky  and  gin  are  usually  free  from  sugar  and  the 
lighter  hocks,  Bordeaux  and  Moselle  wines  contain  very  little 
sugar.  Champagne  and  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  port  and 
sherries,  are  unsuitable. 

Tea  and  coffee  may  be  allowed  freely,  and  cocoa  specially  pre- 
pared so  as  to  contain  but  little  starch  is  also  peilnissible. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  articles  of  food  prepared  in  a 
special  manner  so  as  to  be  free  from  starch  and  sugar  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  firms  manufacturing  diabetic  articles  of  diet. 
For  instance,  some  of  these  manufacturers  have  prepared  jams  and 
marmalade  for  the  diabetic  which  may  suit  the  taste  of  some 
patients.  As  a  rule,  by  care  in  the  selection  of  the  food  and  by 
employing  special  methods  of  cooking,  the  diabetic  can  be  pro- 
vided with  a  variety  of  palatable  diet. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

DIET  IN  OBESITY 

By  Edmtjnd  Cautley,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

The  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body  is  the  result  of  a  food  supply 
in  excess  of  that  required  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  energy  in  the 
production  of  work,  heat,  and  other  metabolic  changes  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  tissues  generally.  Obesity,  therefore,  may 
depend  on  an  excess  of  food  supply  combined  with  a  normal  or 
a  diminished  energy-loss.  Or  the  food  supply  may  be  less  than 
normal,  or  normal,  while  the  energy-loss  is  reduced,  either  in 
consequence  of  diminished  muscular  activity  or  because  of  dimin- 
ished oxidation  due  to  disease.  Obesity  is  spoken  of  as  exogenous 
when  metabolism  is  normal  and  the  fat  deposition  depends  on 
the  disproportion  between  food  and  work.  It  is  called  endo- 
genous when  there  is  no  such  apparent  cause. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  true  endogenous  type  of 
obesity,  that  is,  one  which  depends  for  its  causation  on  an  abnor- 
mal cellular  activity,  a  defective  protoplasmic  metaboHsm,  either 
inherited  or  acquired.  Experimental  observations,  on  the  oxygen 
consumed  and  on  the  total  exchange  of  gases  in  the  obese,  do  not 
indicate  any  diminution  of  cellular  activity.  Allowing  for  the 
fat,  some  of  these  experiments  appear  to  indicate  that  in  the  obese 
tissue-metabolism  is  even  more  active.  But  the  estimation  of 
the  food  supply  shows  that  the  calorific  requirements  and,  there- 
fore, the  food  requirements  are  less  for  the  obese  than  the  normal 
individual,  that  is,  their  metabolism  is  less  active.  This  deficiency 
in  metaboUc  activity  is  due  mainly  to  mechanical  causes.  The 
inoreased  weight  of  the  body  leads  to  decrease  in  active  exertion 
and   diminution   of   muscular   activity.     The   muscles   become 
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w««ker  aad  tbeir  metaboli^ii  ta  redacecL  The  supermcambent 
lAjer  ol  fat  in  the  pamanaliui  ndipodua  »cte  as  a  coDserrator  of 
bodj^beafi,  ttiQ  Cnrtber  redocsiig  Ihe  matabotlsm  of  beat-producing 
malefjals.  AkoJiol  tfloonngM  obtatfrf  for,  by  iU  ready  oxida- 
lioo,  it  is  a  scarce  of  qm^  asd  a  sparer  of  fat.  The  thyroid 
gbodi  aad  tbo  oexual  o^ans  have  been  thooght  to  have  mme 
ioiuence  oo  the  -^"'qj  ■■■ ifc""^"  ^id  coostunptioQ  of  fat.  Tby« 
rcrid  extiact  stimataiea  metabc^km.  increamtg  the  consioxiiption 
ol  ox^gmi  and  til»  «EStvtiua  oi  corbuaic  acid  and  nitrogen.  In 
mjntmd»wA  the  adi^oallQf  BBay  be  the  result  of  thyroid  deficiency 
but.  DEDore  {M>ub«hly,  it  depeiids  on  the  inmtia  and  moscular 
txiaelivily.  P^jaitfibly  the  ob<Mity  which  foUon-s  on  coDTalescence 
fSMi  Wth9tion»  ffiiMM  OMy  be  due  to  deficient  oxidation,  the 
MmM  <oi  ijigpiiifattni  tllangf  ii  in  the  thyroid.  Thi^  idea  i^  based 
ou  the  aMttBp'btotL  that  Ihe  giand  is  stimolated  duiing  fever  to 
iru>rMMKt  activity,  ismmog  iucteaMd  oxidation  and  wasting. 
Ki»rv.  too,  we  oiii«t  bear  in  mind  thai  itmiog  eonvaleocence  the 
4bl  h  Uktnl  aad  muaoniMr  activity  ii  Innited. 

0lBllkr^.  t^  tacfeatwd  development  of  fat,  Ln  ammals  aod 
MrIi  wbivh  have  b«!«Q  castrated.  ha$  been  ascribed  to  a  redac- 
liott  Ui  the  ojtidalive  aetivity,  whereas  it  ia  due  more  probably 
In  iHnlllllJ^  oaMaculat  activity,  a  piaeid  existence  and  a  liberal 
t^Hul  jiujtply  Vh^  fa-'t  th*t  obei?ity  is  frequently  associated  with 
uajKitt'iuti  KH  uo  proof  that  it  is  the  result  thereof.  Other  factors 
<H>iue  ii»to  play,  notably  age  and  inactivity.  Monks  and  nuns 
are  often  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the  sex  organs, 
but,  even  assuming  that  their  activities  are  in  abeyance,  it  is 
probable  that  obesity  in  this  class  is  due  to  their  sedentary  life 
and  excess  of  fattening  foods. 

Certain  types  of  morbid  obesity  are  pathological  or  associated 
with  degenerative  changes.  In  duldioi  we  sometimes  see  obesity, 
iiigns  of  degeneracy,  a  tendency  to  giantism,  early  menstruation, 
premature  development  of  the  sex  organs,  hirsuties,  and  pre- 
cociooa  puberty.  Boys  assume  the  "  John  Bull  "  or  "  Infant 
Hercule*  "  tjrpe  of  figure,  with  a  somewhat  feminine  aspect  in  the 
shape  of  enlarged  mamms  and  deficient  hair.  Girls  have  an 
unduly  maaculine  aspect,  blotchy  skin,  bloated  cheeks  and  pendu- 
Uraa  mamnue.     This  blotchy  aspect  of  the  skin  is  absent  in  simple 
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obesity.  Many  caees  of  precocious  puberty,  obesity  and  adrenal 
tumours  are  associated. 

Another  type  of  fatty  degeneration  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  *'  Lymphatic  InfantiHsm."  It  is  more  common  in 
boys  than  girls.  Up  to  the  age  of  about  ten  years  they  develop 
rapidly  and  are  precocious.  Then  they  grow  fat,  but  not  taller. 
The  mammcB  enlarge,  the  energies  and  testicular  development 
are  arrested,  and  the  boy  becomes  a  mere  bag  of  fat. 

In  older  subjects  pathological  adiposity  is  seen  in  chlorotic 
girls  and  in  the  fat  ansemics  of  later  life. 

Thus  we  may  recognize  three  types  ol  obesity.  The  first  is 
the  plethoric  type,  characterized  by  simple  obesity,  high  colour 
and  good  circulatory  powers.  In  the  second  or  anaemic  type  the 
circulatory  powers  have  failed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  either 
as  a  sequel  of  the  plethoric  variety  or  the  result  of  disease.  The 
third  tjpe  is  purely  a  pathological  and  degenerative  one  which 
occurs  in  children.  The  second  type  passes  into  a  hydrsemic 
variety  in  which  the  circulation  still  further  fails  and  the  tissues 
are  more  or  less  waterlogged. 

The  influence  of  heredity  is  very  marked  in  simple  obesity. 
Just  as  we  find  a  tendency  to  the  prolongation  of  life  to  extreme 
old  age  in  some  families,  so  we  may  find  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  obesity  in  others.  In  quite  half  the  cases  such  an  inherited 
tendency  is  present.  Some  individuals  will  get  fat  on  a 
limited  diet,  whereas  others  will  eat  largely  of  all  kinds  of 
food  and  yet  remain  thin.  The  fattening  process  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  diet.  In  the  animal  world  these  inherited 
tendencies  are  developed  by  selective  breeding. 

Age,  sex,  temperament,  occupation  and  climatic  conditions 
are  all  factors  afiecting  obesity.  A  diet€uy  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  body  in  a  cold  climate  or  during  vigorous 
bodily  labour,  will  prove  much  t€0  hberal  during  idleness  or  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  extra  food  is  liable  to  be  deposited  in  the 
tissues  as  fat.  It  is  quite  rare  to  see  a  fat  agricultural  labourer, 
for  his  diet  is  limited  and  his  output  of  energy  large.  It  is  quite 
common  to  see  a  fat  brewer's  drayman,  for  his  work  is  compara- 
tively light  and  his  consumption  of  beer  is  usually  excessive. 

In  infancy  a  moderate  degree  of  obesity  is  natural,  for  the  food 
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■qyplj  is  good  mad  bodily  activity  small  in  the  early  woatAm  flf 
life.  EzoeoaiTe  fatness  in  the  breast-fed  babe  is  almost  iiinfiitilj 
due  to  an  exoees  oi  lactose  or  fat  in  the  milk  supply, 
theie  is  ma  inherited  tendency  also.  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutheriand  fioi 
in  llie  eaee  of  a  baby  who  weighed  28  lb.  at  seven  months  of  i 
that  the  mother^e  milk  contained  8' 2  per  cent  of  lactose, 
anrna  of  fat  rapidly  disappeared  after  weaning.  In 
infanta  the  diet  is  generally  too  rich  in  fat,  from  added  cream,  or  is 
oarbo-bydratoa  duo  to  the  addition  of  some  one  or  other  d  ti» 
proprietary  foods,  usually  a  malted  preparation.  This  exDeaifv 
fatneu  ta  regarded  by  many  mothers  as  a  sign  of  health  and 
fltrangth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  distinctly  injurious.  It  pfl»^ 
diqKMOi  to  ecsem*  and  other  skin  diseases,  to  bronchitis,  and  to 
bowing  of  the  legs  from  the  undue  weight  of  the  body.  Tlmr 
Tery  fat  babies  seem  to  have  deficient  vital  reeistanoe  and  to 
iHand  acute  diiOMO  badly.  Another  danger  is  that  of  afkifjoii 
or  •cetonM&l4  on  the  administration  of  ansesthetaot^  Bam^ 
are  amrmic  and  others  may  show  signs  of  scurvy. 

Id  youth,  especially  about  puberty,  a  moderate  degroe  of 
fntneiM  should  bo  present  as  an  indication  that  the  food  lappHr 
U  sufllrirnt  for  growth  as  well  as  nutrition.  Undue  fataaii  m 
ftnorally  combined  with  the  hereditary  tendency, 
groedioisas,  eating  between  meals  and  a  large  eoi 
•weeta.  It  is  more  common  in  giris  than  boys  because  of  AiV 
nM>ro  ■odentary  life  and  the  feminine  tendency  to  a  gtmmal 
dapoait  of  fat.  ffisthetioally  charming  in  moderation.  Todoo-Diavw 
nported  the  caee  of  a  boy,  five  years  old,  weighing  117  Ib.^  vbo 
WM  fsiriy  intelligent  and  ate  all  day.  His  parents  and  thmt 
oClior  ehildren  were  normal.    Many  similar  eases  are  on  laasfd. 

In  the  animal  world  it  is  difficult  to  produce  fatness  dvia^ 
the  period  of  growth.  OalTes  and  lambs  are  easily  kept  hk  vhds 
tnkii^  mUk,  but  when  they  are  tamed  oat  to  live  on  the  ofdlHBy 
diet  of  the  fields  they  do  not  store  op  fat  as  a  rule,  any  fir—  of 
food  bei]«deToted  to  growth.  After  full  growth  has  li  1 1  ii  aHifai  J 
they  can  be  readily  fattened  if  the  diet  is  suitable ;  so^  tasi  im 
tfaehoBsnraee.  Oncefadlpaiftiiif  attdndUfatviDbei 
if  Mqr  «BeeaBiTe  intake  of  potential  energy  in  the  fotm  of  • 
foods  is  not  covntorbaknoed  by  the  ovtpvt  of 
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energy  in  the  form  of  exercise  or  work.  Up  to  middle  age  life 
is  active  and  metabolism  correspondingly  rapid.  After  forty 
the  adult  tends  to  become  less  energetic,  more  placid  in  his  mode 
of  existence,  and  to  put  on  fat  because  of  the  deficient  metabolism. 
This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Increase 
in  age  is  often  accompanied  by  increase  in  material  prosperity, 
greater  luxury  in  diet,  and  reduction  in  work  or  exercise.  The 
working-class  woman  eats  more,  drinks  more,  eoid  works  less. 
She  is  better  clothed  and  takes  a  tram  or  'bus  instead  of  walking. 
Among  the  richer  classes  the  tendency  of  increased  prosperity 
is  towards  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  moving 
about,  a  diet  which  is  certainly  no  less  liberal  and  nutritious  and 
often  more  dainty  and  tempting,  and  frequently  an  increased 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

People  who  eat  largely  and  take  little  exercise  without  getting 
fat  may  be  fortunate  in  that  th^  can  indulge  freely  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table.  Th«>  individual  with  a  tendency  to  obesity 
must  not  be  tempted  to  follow  such  an  example  and  will  have 
to  be  rigidly  careful.  Instinct  and  craving  are  untrustworthy 
guides.  The  digestive,  absorptive  and  assimilative  capacities 
jary  very  greatly  in  different  subjects,  but  the  fixial  conclusion 
on  the  study  of  obesity  is  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is  mainly 
due  to  an  excess  in  the  food  supply,  and  that  it  is  only  on  these 
lines  it  can  be  successfully  treated.  The  general  principles  of 
diet  which  will  now  be  considered  are  those  appropriate  to  simple 
obesity,  and  must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
patient,  the  age,  the  mode  of  life,  and  especially  in  those  instances 
which  are  pathological  in  origin  or  have  developed  pathological 
changes.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  excessive 
fat  quickly.  More  often  it  is  quite  sufficient  and  much  safer  to 
reduce  it  slowly, 

Treatment  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  strict  limitation  of 
the  diet,  exclusion  or  limitation  of  alcoholic  drinks,  light  cloth- 
ing and  cool  rooms,  cold  bathing,  and  plenty  of  exercise.  Exer- 
cise augments  consumption,  but  it  increases  appetite  and  is  in- 
sufficient, by  itself,  to  counteract  excessive  eating.  The  loss  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  an  adjunct,  though  not  a 
very  powerful  one,  in  the  consumption  of  fat.    Finally,  having 
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rodooed  the  obesity  to  reasonable  limits,  a  minimum  diet  most  be 
eetabliobed  to  prevent  re-accumulation. 

Fat  is  a  carbon  mixture.  All  the  food-stufiEs,  viz.,  proletnt, 
fata,  and  carbo-hydratee  contain  carbon.  That  fat  in  the  body 
can  be  derived  from  protein  in  the  food  is  shown  by  the  depoaitioa 
of  fat  in  camivoroua  animals  and  the  fattening  properties  of  nitro- 
genous foods  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  In  the  ripening  of  cheese 
some  of  the  protein  is  converted  into  fat.  Chiefly,  however,  the 
fat  is  derived  from  the  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  in  the  diet.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  which  are  to  blame  in 
taoMmwe  obesity,  but  the  e£fects  vary  in  di£Ferent  individuals. 
The  essential  feature  in  the  diet  is  a  diminution  in  the  carbon  in 
the  food,  either  in  the  form  of  fat  or  carbo-hydrate.  It  is  not 
DSCOSSlffj  to  combine  this  with  an  increase  in  the  consumptioo  ol 
pfotsins.  The  excess  of  protein  food  may  lead  to  ills  worse  than 
msn  obesity.  An  ezoessive  protein  dietary  has  been  supposed 
to  oaase  increased  oxidation  and  consumption  of  fat.  There  is 
DO  reliable  proof  of  this  supposition.  More  probably  the  wastti^ 
of  the  patient  fed  on  such  a  diet  is  due  to  the  deficient  supply  of 
carbon-containing  food  and  to  disordered  metabolism,  a  patho- 
iflglcftl  rather  than  a  physiological  mode  of  reducing  obesity. 
An  increase  in  the  consumption  of  green  vegetable  food  is  advis- 
able, for  such  foods  are  comparatively  innutritions  and  by  their 
btalk  give  a  feeling  of  fullness. 

Aloohol  should  be  avoided,  for  it  is  a  fat-sparer.  The  malt 
liquors  are  particularly  unsuitable,  for  they  contain  a  '^*f»«nH 
amount  of  carbo-hydrate,  some  of  them,  e.g.  AUaop's  lager,  cidsr 
and  champagne  perry,  in  the  very  considerable  amounts  of  5  to  11 
per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  diet  can  be  at  once  devised  vhidi  viU 
Huit  every  patient.  V\'e  must  take  into  consideration  ssvsnl 
facta.  The  weight  of  the  individual  varies  and  his  melahofiBi 
▼arise  under  different  conditions  of  life  and  environment.  Xte 
metabolism  of  difleient  people  is  variable.  The  *"i'*"rj'  lo 
obesity  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  food  supply.  It  is  quite 
posiihU  to  ledoee  the  si^ily  of  carbon-containiqg  foods  to  a 
ooaridsnhfe  extent  and  yet  to  find  an  actual  incwasa  In  the 
obesity,  because  of  improved  d^gestiocL,  absorptioa  aod 
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tion.  Such  a  result  shows  that  deposition  of  fat  can  only  take 
place  at  a  certain  rate,  and  cannot  be  regulated  bo  as  to  vary 
directly  with  the  food  supply.  Some  of  these  cases  of  obesity 
in  people  on  a  limited  diet  have  been  regarded  as  morbid,  the 
result  of  defective  metabolism  and  imperfect  oxidation,  but  they 
should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  resembling  animals  who  thrive 
on  little  food.  In  the  farmyard  it  is  constantly  found  that  some 
breeds  of  pigs  fatten  much  more  quickly  and  on  much  less  food 
than  other  varieties.  Further,  we  have  to  consider  the  effects 
of  age,  sex,  temperament,  occupation,  climate  and  environment. 

Hence,  each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  merits.  Primarily 
it  is  essential  to  weigh  the  patient ;  to  make  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  paying  special  attention  to  the  circulatory  and 
excretory  organs,  general  health,  vigour  and  absence  of  disease  ; 
to  inquire  into  the  family  and  the  past  history  ;  and  to  ascertain 
carefully  the  habits  as  to  food,  sleep,  work  and  exercise.  Examine 
the  urine,  for  a  deficient  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  contra* 
indicates  a  liberal  protein  diet.  The  hereditary  cases  are  the  ones 
which  benefit  least  from  dietetic  treatment.  The  self-indulgent 
individuals  of  the  richer  classes  are  the  ones  least  likely  to  stick 
suflSciently  long  and  rigidly  to  the  dietetic  restrictions  necessary 
for  permanent  cure. 

Tliere  are  two  methods  of  limiting  the  diet.  In  the  first,  the 
ordinary  daily  diet  for  a  week  must  be  weighed  and  thwi  the 
quantities  of  the  various  constituents,  according  to  which  are 
excessive,  must  be  reduced  and  the  patient  weighed  weekly. 
In  the  second  method,  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  required 
for  the  patient,  according  to  the  age,  weight  and  occupation, 
must  be  calculated.  A  diet  containing  food-stuffs  to  supply  this 
amount  is  given  for  a  week,  and  the  amount  is  then  reduced 
weekly  in  accordance  with  the  eflFect  on  nutrition.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  calorific  requirements  of  the  normal 
diet. 

I.  The  mildest  cases  of  obesity,  namely  those  of  middle-aged 
men  or  women  who  are  getting  fatter  than  they  car©  about, 
can  be  treated  on  very  simple  lines.  It  may  be  qmte  sufficient 
for  the  patient  to  omit  sugar  from  the  diet,  replax;ing  it  by  sac- 
charin or  saxin  for  sweetening  purposes.     The  next  step  is  reduc- 
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tiMi  tn  th«  ainaaiit  of  bread,  potatoes  and  other  ftereky  indi. 
AleolKrfic  drinlEa  aboold  be  Umitod  or  reduced  m  amoant,  aad  ifae 
of  floidfl  iihould  he  kept  within 
of  fioidfl  At  moal  times  may  be  an 
MBcmnt  of  fat  taken  aboukl  he  reduced  and 

Tw^ff  white  breiid  can  be  replaced  br  the  lev 
wholemoftt  bread  or  portlj  bj  gluten  bread  or  nthw- 
ibetio  prmlucU. 
IVeAtmeoi  on  theiie  lines  is  suitable  for  mild  caaee  in  peoiiie 
who  c»a  live  an  open  air  life,  taking  plenty  of  exercise,  and  maf^ 
BMdIiif  euperviijoo ;  for  thoee  who  can  or  must  conciiuM  their 
fl0Ml  w9oa^tiof»  ',  in  the  prdaeace  of  any  morbid  state  whieli 
iMMiirt  mpid  reduction  ioadvijable ;    and  as  a  preparataoB  for 

mtft9  Mfioni  DMtllodit 

If,  The  majority  of  patieota  who  apply  for  trefttmeot  «re 
nol  eellilM  with  iueh  lijaple  advioe.  Though  they  may  le^ltBe 
Ita  ralti*  tliej  will  not  eontrol  their  appetatea  taffidcntly  to  carry 
M  oui.  Somo  of  theae  can  be  more  strongly  influenced  by  i%id 
w  an  to  diet,  the  nature  and  amount  of  each  meal^  the 
of  the  food  And  the  record  thereof,  the  weekly  Tiatt  to 
ftht  doeinr,  and  the  weekly  weighing.     Considerable  reduction 

Iho  Mnouni  of  fluid  abuuld  be  iuai«ted  on  at  first  so  tbat  the 
l/MNi  tti  nr-ifrht  Rmy  hft  considerable  and  the  patient  favourably 
tnftuen^'^rl,  though  the  actual  reduction  in  fat  is  slight.  Still 
mt/rti  likely  are  they  to  carry  out  directions  if  they  pay  in  adrance 
an  nnTWJ.miukr\\y  high  and  inclusive  fee  for  a  course  of  treatment 
laMting  for  Mix  weeks  to  three  months  or  more.  Unfortunately, 
*ren  un<ler  thene  conditions,  the  favourable  results  are  often 
merely  t^mprirary.  for  the  obese  seem  much  less  able  than  the 
ordinary  individual  to  resist  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Moet 
of  the  Nix-r-ial  diets  are  more  or  less  starvation  ones. 

The  otk>rie  vahie  and  food  leqairemente  of  a  normal  diet— 
The  calorie  value  of  protein  is  41,  fat  9*3,  and  carbo-hydrate  4*1 
(Rubner)  per  gramme.  More  recently  Atwater  has  calculated 
Uieae  values  at  protein  4*4,  fat  9*1,  carbo-hydrate  4*1.  Rubner's 
figuree  are  the  ones  generally  adopted.  On  a  basis  of  these 
figures  100  grammes  of  fat  are  equivalent  to  227  grammes  of 
protein  or  carbo-hydrate. 
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A  man  weighing  70  kilos  (11  stone)  requires  40  calories  of 
heat  per  kilo,  or  a  total  of  2,800  calories.  This  would  be  supplied 
by  such  diets  as  : 


CAlorieB. 

Onu.        1                  Diet. 

Onai.               Oaloriaa. 

410 

887 

1.640 

100 
90 

400 

Protein 
Fat 
Carbo-hydrat« 
Alcohol 

120 

150 

170 

30 

492 

1.395 

697 

210 

2,887 

2.794 

Rubner  has  estimated  the  number  of  calories  required  by  a 
man  of  70  kilos  weight  as  329  per  kilo  when  resting,  and  34"9, 
41  0,  480,  or  684  per  kilo,  according  to  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  daily  labour ;  the  total  number  of  calories  rising 
from  2,303  to  4,790. 

These  figures  afford  a  useful  basis  of  computation  for  the 
STutable  diet  of  any  particular  case.  Anything  beyond  this 
may  be  stored  up  as  fat,  even  an  extra  daily  food  supply  of  200 
calories  taken  in  the  form  of  about  |  pint  of  milk,  1  oz.  of  butter, 
2  of  cheese,  3  of  bread,  3  or  4  of  meat,  or  |  of  a  pint  of  beer. 

A  study  of  experimental  dietaries  shows  that  the  food  taken 
daily  should  supply  from  2,500  to  3,000  calories  of  heat ;  that  in 
many  circumstances  a  smaller  amount  is  sufficient ;  that  with 
increased  work  an  increased  amount  is  made  use  of.  The  total 
diet  depends  on  the  physique,  the  work  and  the  result.  In  apply- 
ing these  facts  to  a  case  of  obesity  the  calorie  value  of  the  food 
should  be  reduced  at  first  by  one-fifth,  by  the  omission  of  sugar 
and  alcohol  from  the  diet  and  an  increase  in  the  exercise 
taken.  By  reducing  the  amount  of  bread  and  potato  the 
ralorie  value  can  be  reduced  a  further  one-fifth.  If  it  is 
desired  to  reduce  the  calorie  value  three-fifths,  to  1,000  to  1,500 
per  diem,  the  patient  at  first  must  be  kept  in  bed.  Chittenden 
found  1,600  calories  sufficient  for  a  man  of  57*5  kilos  weight, 
that  is,  less  than  30  calories  per  kilo  of  body-weight.  As  shown 
above,  the  number  of  calories  needed  per  kilo,  of  body-weight 
varies  with  the  output  of  energy  of  the  individual,  the  external 
temperature,  and  other  factors. 
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Oa'ilill  ipaciAl  dJiets  have  been  advocated  for  the  treatment 
of  otaitr*  TbeiT  description,  adrantages  and  drawbacks  mogt 
b«  cooadecwl  catefiiUy  before  adopting  anj  one  of  them. 

1-  BiatiBi*!  iiot  was  devised  for  him  by  Dr.  Harv^ey,  It 
eoDsisted  of  amtnal  food*  13-ie  qz.  ;  btead,  2  os. :  fruit  and  ve^p- 
tabka^e^lSos. :  total  fioid,  3d  os. 


1  pjA. 


A  I«rg!«  o&p^  0  o«.,  of  t««  without  milk  or  muigtr. 
Qua  OC  ol  Uiftct  or  a  Uttle  bcacoit ;  iS  ox.  of 
bsii^  mutlcto,  kidneys  or  broiled  6sh. 

Tiro  «r  Ifaree  gta«sa9.  10  c«.,  of  darH,  stMrry  or 
raadMca.  On*  ok.  of  diy  td«st ;  ]Mt  o«,  of 
ie«a  iBWl,  poultry,  gBae  or  fish  -.  t^x 
msBgft,  potato,  fmitmp,  «KTot,  txiraip  or 
root;  aiiwpeetecifdcootodCFoitontQfapqdtdfaig. 

A  lan^  oap  of  plam  le*.  9  oc  :  2  or  S  oa.  of  mooted 
fnot,  and  lOMi  cr  a  rosk  or  tw<x.. 

A  ^laM  or  twaw  t  oa^  of  dant  oi-alkKTy  and 
S  or  4  oB.  of  BMat  or  flib  oa  at 


A^mmmi  glt^.  wftltosl fl^ftf.  or  •  ^mm  or  two  cf  dftrel  or  ibeiTT 
«■•  aMsmtd  am  a  ii||^hlapL 

3  «i  tfSaiaai. — Pock  or  roal ;  eete,  nlmon  and  itwiiy ; 
yagSKv  poet  and  beer :  oertam  viqgetAUaa  above  mattiomd. 


A^xiM^snm  to  soiBe  analyses  the  perresta^ei?  of  fat  in  m/^as  aa^ : 
vad  It.  wMHoB  5.  beef  3.  If  tlus  kt  alvars  so  v^eal  i&  tht  lemt 
^■ifeaUe.  Tbe  -i*'****  vanes  in  all  ttaata  wnh  iIk  firarai  of  ifae 
az2^  cv?  hsiL     Wa*v  ift  not  limmsd  mmd  ahoiM  te 

IW  e3:c«»Te  *^-*— *  of  gwiiMia   iood 

aad  itnotts sttmia Ott  tKe  kadnry&     Apn- 

to  «t  19  ^savrvaa  aai : 


1(0  impair  the  digestion  and  cause  rapid  loss  of  weight.  Probably, 
Imless  there  are  special  indications  for  ita>  use,  it  would  be  better 
koomit  them  entirely  and  allow  instead  some  fat  and  more  carbo- 
hydrates. Sufficient  fat  and  carbo-hydrate  should  be  given  to 
lintain  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  Then,  any  increase  in  the 
^tabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  the  result  of  exercise 
•cold,  etc.,  would  reduce  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body. 
2.  E!bstein^8  diet  is  a  modification  of  Banting's,  containing 
'more  fat  and  less  protein.  The  carbo-hydrates  are  much  rea- 
n  bicted,  but  a  liberal  allowance  of  fat  is  given  on  the  grounds  that 
Hk  ifl  more  satisfying  and  less  fattening. 


•-7.30  a.m. 


^8  p.m. 
Tea    . 


1.30  p.m. 


Plain  tea,  6-9  oz.,  and  2  oz.  of  well-toasted  bread 

with  plenty  of  butter. 
Soup,  made  with  beef  marrow  :    fat  meat,  4|  to 

5}  oz.,     with    fat    sauce  :     green    vegetablee : 

fresh  fruit  ;    2  or  3  glasses  of  a  Light  white  wine. 
Same  ae  at  breakfast.     Or  merely  a  cup  of  plain 

tea  is  allowed  after  the  midday  meal. 
Tea  ;    one  egg  ;    fat  roast  meat  or  ham  ;    smoked 

fish  ;    1  oz.  of    bread    with   plenty  of    butter  ; 

a  little  cheese  ;    fresh  fruit. 


I „.^.,_™ 

■QUDach,  cabbage  and  legumes  are  permitted  ;    potatoes,  sugar 
^^•nd  sweets  are  forbidden. 

3-  Hinchleld's  diet  is  much  like  Ebstein's,  except  in  contain- 
^  only  half  the  quantity  of  fat. 

"'^•kfagt.      .  Plain  coffee  and  2  oz.  of  bread, 

'•••loon  .  Two  eggs. 

^'^'tor     ....  Soup  with  2  oz.  of  rice,  weighed  before  cooking  ; 
8  oz.  of  lean  meat,  boiled  or  roasted,  with  a 
^^  little  fat. 

y*Uouu  Black  coffee. 

""Pp^r     ....  Cream  cheese,  2  oz. ;    bread,  4  oz.  ;  butter,  ^  oz. 

<.  Oertel's  diet : 


MlXIMUM    DiBT. 

H  *.m-— Coflee,  120  ;  milk.  30  ; 
S  soft-boiled  eggs  or  lean  meat, 
50-100  ;    bread,  25. 

lO-U  fc.rn. — CHear  soup  or  water. 
100,  or  port  wine.  50.  Cold 
meat  or  lean  ham,  50 ;  rye 
breads  20. 


Maxxmitm  Diet. 
This  contains  the  same  as  the 
minimum  diet  and  certain  additions. 
Meat.   100;    Butter.  12;    bread, 

35-70. 
Or  light  wine.   lOO. 


90 
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MAXnCOK  DiBT. 

Wine,  260. 
Beef,  50  more. 
Salad,  25  mate. 
BoU  of  bcead,  25. 


Coffee,  120;    milk,  30. 

Wine,     260;     water,     100-11 
Caviar,  12,  or  smoked 
18  ;   game,  towl  or  beefn 
instead  of  roast  beef,  150. 


MlNIMUlC   DiKT. 

1    p.m. — ^Wine    and    water,    200 

soup,  0-100  ;  roast  beef,  160 

or  beef  boiled  with  fat,  150 

green  salad,  25  ;    green  vege- 
tables, 60 ;  farinaceous  pudding, 

100  ;   or  rye  bread,  20  ;   fresh 

fruit,  100. 
4  p.m. — Coffee,  80  ;    milk,  20. 
Evening. — ^Wine,    200    or    water, 

250 ;     2    soft-boiled    eggs    or 

lean  roast  meat,  160 ;    salad, 

25 ;    rye   bread,  20 ;    cheese, 

15;    fruit,  100. 
^o<e.— ^The  quantities  are  gLveo.  in  grammes.    One  ounce  is  equivi 
to  30  grammes.     Sacchcurin  is  used  for  sweetening.      Fruit  is  not  all 
allowed.      The   diet  is  combined  with  exercises,  active  or  passive^ 
strengthen  the  heart.    In  fatty  accumulation  about  this  organ  the  i 
of  liquid,  fat  and  carbo-hydrates  in  the  diet  are  still  more  reduced. 

5.  Schweninger  modified  this  diet  a  little,  chiefly  in  lespeofe ; 
of  fluids,  which  he  only  permitted  to  be  drunk  one  to  two  he 
after  meals,  and  he  allowed  more  carbo-hydrates,  but  less  fat. 

Morning  ....     Tea  or  coffee,  6  oz.,  with  a  little  milk ;  bread,  S  q*> 

Noon Soup,  3-4  oz. ;   beef,  veal,  game  or  poultry,  7-0 

oz.  ;  salad  or  light  vegetable ;  Bometimss  • 
Uttle  fish  cooked  without  fat ;  Iwead,  1  as. ; 
farinaceous  pudding,  1-3  oz. ;  freah  fruit,  3-4 
oz. ;  hght  wine,  6-8  oz.  (not  neoeesary  in  cold 
weather  or  if  fresh  fruit  is  taken). 

Afternoon  Tea  or  coffee,  6  oz. ;  occasionally  bread,  1  os. 

Supper  ....  One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs ;  bread,  1  oz. ;  per- 
haps a  small  slice  of  cheese,  salad  and  fruit,  wine, 
6-8  oz.  with  water,  4-5  oz. 

6.  Schleicher's  diet  is  on  the  same  lines,  but  fluid  is  not  abso- 
lutely excluded  at  meals,  and  more  meals  are  taken. 

7  a.m Mutton  or  veal  cutlet  or  a  portion  of  sole,  as  big 

as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  as  much  bread. 

8  a.m A  cup  of  tea  with  sugar. 

10.30  a.m.      ...     A  sandwich  of  bread  and  meat  or  sausetge. 
Noon        ....     Meat,    eggs,    green    vegetables,    cheese,     orange. 
Two  glasses  of  white  wine. 

4  p.m Tea  with  sugar. 

7  p.m A  small  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese. 

9  p.m Cold  meat,  eggs,  salad,  and  two  glasses  of  wine. 

7.  The  Salisbury  diet  is  sometimes  adopted.  Towers  Smith 
advocated  a  diet  on  these  lines,  viz.,  rump  steak  3 J  lbs.,  cod-fish 
1  lb.,  and  6  pints  daily  of  hot  water  for  period  of  two  weeks. 
During  the  next  three  weeks  the  hot  water  is  reduced  to  4  pints. 
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And  other  kinds  of  lean  meat  and  fish  are  allowed,  also  green  vege- 
tables and  unsweetened  rusks.  Subsequently,  for  months,  the  diet 
should  consist  of  hot  water  1  pint,  omsts  of  stale  bread,  captains' 
biscuits,  grilled  meat,  poultry  or  game,  and  hock  or  claret  with 
«eltzer  water.  Five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  given 
night  and  morning. 

This  diet  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  Banting  diet. 
The  Salisbury  cure  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Special  Diets 
and  Diet  Cures. 

8.  von  Nooiden  prefers  numerous  small  meals. 

S  a.m Cold  lean  meat,  3  oz. ;  bread,  1  oz. ;  tea  or  ooffee, 

with  a  spoonful  of  milk  and  no  sugar. 

10  a.m One  egg. 

12  a.m A  cupful  of  strong  soup  without  fat. 

1  p.m A  small  plate  of  clear  soup  ;  lean  meat  or  fish,  5 

oz. ;  potato,  3^  oz. ;  green  vegetables ;  fresh 
fruit,  3^  oz. 

3  p.m A  cup  of  black  coffee. 

4  p.m Fresh  fruit,  7  oz. 

^  p.m.       ....     A  glass  of  skunmed  milk. 

5  p.m Cold  lean  meat,  4}  oz.,  with  picldee;    Graham 

bread,    1  oz. ;    2-3  spoonfuls  of  fruit  cooked 
without  sugar. 
Two  glasses  of  wine  are  allowed  daily. 

0.  HofEman's  diet  consists  of  protein  and  fat,  in  four  meals. 
Plasmon,  nutrose,  etc.,  can  be  added.    Calorie  value  2,000-2,600. 

1.  Milk,  200  ;    cream,  60 ;    meat,  100 ;    2  eggs,  butter. 

2.  Meat,  200 ;    peas  and  greens. 

3.  Milk,  200;    cream,  60. 

4.  Heun  and  4  eggs. 

Anajuysib  of  Speciai.  Diets. 
(Amounts  are  given  in  grammes.) 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydiate. 

170 

46 

120 

139 

66 

167 

166 

28 

112 

102 

86 

47 

166 

26 

76 

172 

8 

81 

100 

41 

60 

Calorie*. 


Oertel  (maximum). 
Hirschfeld  (maximum) 
von  Noorden    . 

Ebstein 

Oertel  (minimimi) . 

Banting 

Hirschfeld  (minimum) 


1,608 
1,400 
1,366 
1,300 
1,180 
1,100 
1,000 


The  obvious  objection  to  all  these  diets  lies  in  the  high  pro- 
portion of  protein.    Average  diets  such  as  those  of  v.  Ranke, 
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MrilfticboU,  uid  PetflHHf'  and  Voit  contam  froixi  100  to  137 
l^mmmM  of  protein,  or  16'5  to  19  5  of  nitrogen.  Cbittenden  hax 
nhown  that  in  professional  men,  soldiers  and  athletes,  a  diet 
oontaining  about  half  the  above  amounts  of  protein  and  nitrogen. 
Of  even  lewi,  it  t«ufBeitrnt  to  maintain  nitrogenoiis  equilibrium. 
It  li,  therefore^  a  moot  irrational  proceeding  to  give  the  obeae  an 
OXMM  of  protein  food  to  provide  the  calories  of  heat  required, 
It  1b  mui3h  more  rational^  besides  being  phyBiologically  sound,  to 
rsduoe  all  the  different  conatituents  of  the  diet  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  relative  proportionu  are  maintained^  but  the  calorie  value 
in  brought  down  to  1,500-2,000,  or  even  lower  in  suitable  caaea. 
In  order  to  meet  these  Fequiremente  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
free  iupply  of  foods  containiiig  very  little  nutriment,  such  as  the 
T«^tnblefi,  and  the  calorie  value  of  different  foods  must  bo  studied. 

Tii«  Caloris  Vixum  Of  Co»HON  Foods  p«b  Octkcb- 
Keali  full  and  oeroaU  «r«  cooked.     Veget»b1e<a  Ar«  boUed. 


o-a 

•>ia 

AMfmnfnga 

10-ia 

Uakm 

8«kify 

So-4a 

iCMiCL 

■ 

fiO^^O 

tMflvw 

VoUmtcm 

Baked 

hmma* 

DcwdiMM 

^«»i"^ 

%iMch 

ArtkhokD 

•Qrtta 

dMIIWS 

LeotUi 

Whtkt^m 

Wko^^ 

sSa» 

BivmA 

«-lichok» 

PruBw 

OaiuB 

^    hMim 

PHttpO« 

Pig* 

ItooMont 

Mtifcwi 

iftwily 

fOnaa  mm 

iBwioa* 

Ota|»i 

BCCMB 

Bkm 

QiehiB 

'Iw 

I    Um» 

BaMuuM 

otOxtmA 

tnlMlMr 

ffnCMMMI 

(«iil>i«» 

•|kfi.iuU 

lirt»tmot 

(jpotujd) 

OwUAawct 

rumim>k^t 

Crmb 

Haddock 

CWb 

PmmUfP 

<tUUM>d) 

GfUTM* 

(pottrfl 

1^M4I\X^I 

Stfmwbeary 

Lobrtrt- 

Tn*«t 

Ohko« 

\VKt«r 

l\m>^i>l« 

iti&a«<d) 

Kc»ch 

*.  -^»-- 

^^■■^W 

Bwioa 

hMXnm 

rvwT 

RednauIliC 
HatibuS 

Ctkmr 
Umm§ 

r 
1 

Onnp 

\'<linhiti9i^ 
sc4r 

tmlk 

fvvvi 

Milt 

;«c 

CcA* 

B*Jb» 
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60-7a 

70-80. 

80-00. 

BO-100. 

100-1S5. 

Overl». 

Breads — 

Arrowroot 

Sardines 

Roast  pork 

Egg  yolk 

Bacon  (ribs) 

Daren 

Breads— 

Boast  turkey 

Polony 

Manhu 

White 

Miitton(legs 

Brie  cheese 

Roaatmutton 

Stilton 

Cytoa 

Bermaline 

roast    or 

Parmesan 

Uncooked 

cheese 

Hovis 

Graham 

boilad) 

cheese 

oeroals 

Neuohatel  „ 

Brown 

Ham 

Pork  sausage 

Currants 

Milk 

Pea-nuts 

Bait  heningB 

German     „ 

Cheese — 

(dried) 

Sweet 

Eelfl 

Dutch 

Figs 

Cream  cheese 

almonds 

Roaatlomb 

Camembert 

(dried) 

Oorgonzola,, 
Cheddar      ., 

Boast  beef 

Filberts 

Cocoas 

Veal  cutlets 

Chestnuts 

Guy^re        „ 

Chocolate 

Roast  veal 

Cheshire      „ 

1 

ToCFee 

Treacle 

Maple  sugar 

Gloucester  „ 
American    „ 
Roquefort  „ 

Raisins 

Dates 

Wahiuts 

Cocoa-nut 

Cane  sugar 

Beet  augar 

Honey 

Butter 

In  urgent  cases  and  in  fat  anaemic  women  complete  rest  in 
bed,  milk  and  massage  should  be  tried.  At  first  skimmed  milk 
ifl  added  to  the  ordinary  diet  and  then  finally  substituted  entirely 
for  it.  The  quantity  is  reduced  until  the  patient  loses  about  half 
a  pound  daily.  The  pulse,  t-emperature  and  weight  must  be  care- 
fully watched  and  the  diet  increased,  if  necessary.  The  milk 
cure,  really  a  starvation  method,  may  be  adopted  (vide  p.  175). 

Reference  to  the  preceding  table  enables  one  to  draw  up  a 
diet  suitable  for  the  obese  in  quantity  and  variety  and  yet  not 
containing  an  undue  proportion  of  nutritive  material.  The 
following  dietary  may  be  adopted  as  a  basis,  being  modified 
according  to  the  bulk  and  age  of  the  patient,  the  mode  of  life, 
and  the  progress  of  the  case. 


7-7.30  a.m. 
8-8.30  a.ra. 


11-11.30  ft.m, 
1-1.30  p.m.  . 


A  Special  Diet. 

One  orange,  apple  or  pear.     Half  a  pint  of  water. 

Tea,  5-6  ox. ;  milk,  ^  oz. ;  sweetened  with  saccharin. 
On©  or  two  boiled  or  poached  eggs.  Dry 
toast  or  bread,  1-1 J  oz. ;  butter,  J  o*- 

Clear  soup  or  butter-milk,  8-10  oz. 

Cold  fowl,  game,  lean  meats,  ham  or  tongue,  or 
hot  lamb  cutlet  or  sweetbread,  3-4  oz.  ;  aalad, 
1  oz.  ;  Dutch  cheese,  J  oz.  ;  celery,  radishes, 
etc.  ;  rye,  brown,  bran  or  gluten  bread,  }  to  1 
OIL  ;  butter,  ^  oz.  ;   fresh  fruit  or  water.  4-6  oz. 


viilKKtt  ba*t«, 

oi  m  rm\rwm 
.  Mi  tib.t  or : 

ealoiifie  vbIbb^ 
IwfcHfis,    3-4  «iks 

■BIWBQt4CI0d   &vA 

bnMKK  Im4 

»  gkai  of  bot 


the  calorie  value  wM 

tJlV  to  «  maximum!  of  abooft 

nitber  high,  rmxjiaii 

Ranke  gives  wm  m  aor- 
300-400 
b«fcit«en  2,000  aad  S^Sm 
fcg.  IJM  %q>Btitje8  c»n  be  K<it»d 
rl^tngiaiiMaiblc  after  a  short  linBL 
Sftke  use  of  the  diet 
filk  can  take  the  place  «f  %IP^ 
^  i«Mte«««s  'i  ^h»  pmtifat  is  not  fond  d  aeat  «^ 
»^    vj    .4.i*     o^    »    ^  -*4ae!ai«?a  with  a  more  vegetarian  <£««.  zh^ 
.w^w    —a  •v»<^iivv*»    » viucwjittty  *c  the  evening  meal  and  al'Stwecajer 
M.«,*v«f»*   v-tvt'    vv.vc»it»<!i^^  w  -iw  midday  meal,  and  a  Hbio^  iein- 
3^  .  *    wjhs^w  .«t*ini^  HH*i»«s  ^^wv.  onions,  cabbage  and  sara.  Ike. 
,>t  ^t»r»«    ^«»s."<<*vt        t    ?s  ittt,vH4uic  to  remember  that  che  ainrr- 
nv^  \-5iJiin*  .'\  vr5ci»vc^>*v«s  -M?t^udi^  grwitly  on  the  system  oi  xi%iiszac 
It  >  o %«•<!!<  ^tUKt  ?iH>*   Mv  l>oiltfd  and  the  fluid  in  whicii  ^iuj^  uyt 
oov>k«!d   s  imitwvt  Ji*vv       t1u*  applies  especially  tw  sru  :sxbec<w 
many  ot  which  *n»  rtvh  u»  carbo-hydrates,  whicli  »w  .naR/i^'^ 
out  by  hot  wat*r  or  w«ak  staliue  tluids.     Fats  and  eacoo-iTrnacB* 
can  be  allowed  mon»  liberally  to  the  plethoric  than  ai  ^ohsic 
and  hydrspmic  patients. 

General  directioM  must  be  given  to  each  v^titatL,  Su  ^■pu- 
should  be  used ;  even  an  ordinary  lump  has  a  -•aiott*  ^-aaap  x 
16-20.  Food  should  be  masticated  very  dawij.  r!n» 
thorough  insahvation  and  is  especially  necesBanr  »  saaii 


Ion  foods  digestible.  It  has  the  further  and  important  effect 
of  considerably  reducing  the  appetite  and  encouraging  a  taste 
for  the  simpler  fooda.  In  choosing  the  particular  articles  of 
food,  those  should  be  avoided  which  contain  much  fat,  e.g.  eels, 
lalmon,  lobster,  crab,  sardines,  herrings  and  mackerel  among 
fiah  and  Crustacea ;  pork  and  goose,  and  fat  meats  among  flesh 
foods;  nuts  and  fat«,  such  as  butter, cream, olive  oil.  Potatoes 
diould  be  omitted,  or  taken  in  very  small  quantities.  Milk  must 
not  be  used  as  a  drink.  Most  fresh  fruits,  except  bananas,  can 
be  taken  in  moderation,  and  many  of  the  green  vegetables  in  large 
qoantities.  The  ligamentum  nvchae  of  the  ox  is  recommended 
by  Sternberg  as  an  additional  food  which  is  appetising,  filling 

kand  innutritioua.  It  should  be  boiled  in  saline  solution  until 
qmt«  soft,  minced  very  finely  and  dried  into  a  fine  grey  powder, 
'  which  can  be  made  up  into  tablets  or  small  loaves.  Many  anti- 
diabetic foods  are  also  of  value.  Meals  should  be  small  and 
aomerous. 

For  a  few  days  it  is  advisable  to  weigh  the  different  articles 
'of  food»  but  after  that  an  intelligent  individual  can  estimate  suffi- 
dently  accurately  what  are  the  quantities  ordered  of  meat, 
bread,  etc.  Rigid  accuracy  is  not  essential,  for  the  conditions 
of  life  vary  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  by  day.  It  is  best  to  keep 
(a  a  simple  diet,  with  comparatively  Httle  variety,  for  variety  is 
*  stimulant  to  appetite. 

Clear  soups  are  unnecessary  and  innutritious,  but  may  be 

t*ken  fairly  often  ;  so,  too,  plain  tea  and  coffee.     Their  stimulat- 

^  effects  are  often  useful,  provided  there  is  no  contra-indicatioa 

**>  the  taking  of  purins.     In  a  few  instances,  though  expensive, 

h^  may  be  possible  to  estimate  and  establish  nitrogenous  equili- 

Kouin  and  then  regulate  the  amount  of  fat  and  carbo-hydrate 

'tXHls,     The  calorie  value  of  the  diet  can  be  reduced  to  one  half 

**^out    causing  any  material    increase  in  N-excretion.      The 

ftvt^ction  in  the  diet  must  be  combined  with  exercise  to  maintain 

B^   nutrition  of  protein  tissues. 

H  The  minimum  amount  of  nitrogen  required  in  food  should 
^^  ^hree  to  four  times  the  amount  excreted  during  hunger.  But 
B  Hiinimum  amount  is  not  desirable,  as  it  leaves  no  store  for 
^tiergencies,  and  protein  tissues  are  only  built  up  slowly.    In 
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protein  iSoods  eontain  phoephoms  and  sulphur  suite 
Fttt,  cmir!M>>'hjdrate€  and  gelatin  are  protein 
ip»fws.  Hence  a  diiri  ArbI  in  tbese  conatituents  need  onljr 
ooataui  a  miTUffifmu  op  i^btfy-  fr«Ater  amount  of  protein. 

Thm  mBthods  of  ocanpn^itioai  of  food  requirements  are  based 
oa  the  peremi^^ga  compaeitifMi  of  tbe  Tarious  foods  or  on  tluar 
caUocie  Taloe  par  ospea^  Irviiig  Fisher  has  recently  devised  a  new 
^■lem  IB  wliieii  hm  mkm  a  unit  of  food  Talue,  called  a  standard 
ol  wash,  fcad  of  food.  This  standard  portion  is  the 
li lh» patHsAr  food  which  wUl  yield  1 00  calortm.  l%na. 
OQ  a  ba<afl  of  ^3  per  cent  of  protein  in  milk  a  standard  ponkm 
of  milk,  is  V9  Itold  onu  and  of  the  100  calories  in  it  19  are  from 
Moboiii,  52  fikfe,  and  ^  carbo-hydrate.  By  companaon,  «aia 
ooolain  1 1  par  oant  of  protein,  bat  §  oz.  of  nuts  forma  » < 
portioo  mid  tbe  calone^protein  in  it  ia  only  six. 
drawn  up  IdMM  of  the  calorie  values  of  the  protein,  fat  aad 
kydeaibv  iti  ntairt^f^  portions  of  different  foods  and  haa 
ititnilii lIMiii*^  map  ol  these  foods  and  their  values. 

HbMH  •hI  iMtoliO  Mllcs.~!>ancel  devised  a  (&«  i 

%^  Muuuni  of  ttud  iQg«ated  was  much  rednoed.  on  lb» 

^M  lha>  a&vMM  ul  ttiakt  inct«aaed  oorpulence.     He 

iMMi  ^l^  0>t.«  g*v#  pwgea,  Ckrderod  much  ezercaae.  and . 

livia  (iiLt>'   Ltiut  mi'itmviHUis  foods.     There  i?  n-^  dvibt  -'z^-  *  • - 

ikiuuunt  oi  rtuid  jihould  be  limited,  but  not  very  rigidly.      Loiasfc- 

tiuii  di>ort  "ut  atfet^t  the  metabolism  of  fat.     The  iaoeriirsa.nr  :c 

tluiU  at  laoal  times  leach*  to  less  food  being  taken,  becaage  sot^Cinir- 

tiuu  ti^koa  longer  and  the  patient  is  more  enikly  sasaab^c.      I- 

itttt^  iiuj>ttir  appetite  unduly.     Liquids  wizh  5.x>i  ^-i»  r^scn: 

juitH>  »*uil  may  atfeot  protein  digestion.     Tr^^tn  Ij  re  S  ^mn*  humT 

bt»  allowuil  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  sacciui  "?«•  :-\an.-«»£  -u  *»• 

Mmailei  iiutuuut,  if  (KMtMible  without  iariTT      SoxaJ.  i-nfcTrmu^  k 

mmUu  uiul  tt  glaxwful  ni|{ht  and  momiiaa:  4w  itto^fcrarry  <Ainxnx&. 

'I'he  quMiitity  munt  not  be  unduly  reduL-wr  i  tae  ^r«cter  s^  Arc 

4ud  thuii>  itt  much  Mweating,  or  if  a  lacaw  vcnoonr  7t  TtTuan  T«i»iL 

U  Ul»p»»      Mtrit't  limitation  is  vahiabiB  I  tile  .■^rrmatT^m  >  iswii* 

Ut  (ihlomtic  «*ad  hydnemic  cases,  and  fnr  ^n?  iats*  n:  -a»«  nssss^ 

(}(f«i(>U   at    the   ooramenccment   of  CT'eacmtait-     >»ki:»!i     akuhw 

aitd  «»rtorv«i«'ent  drinki.  uneweetHied:  auc 
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and  occasionally  cocoa,  are  admissible  drinks.  Alcohol  should 
not  be  given  unless  there  are  special  indications,  such  as  an 
enfeebled  circulation  and  general  debility.  It  is  a  fat  sparer, 
causes  deficient  oxidation  and  favours  fatty  degeneration  of  pro- 
tein tissues.  Dry  hock,  Moselle  and  claret  are  the  most 
suitable  winea.  Sweet  v?ine&  and  malt  liquors  are  not  permitted, 
and  spirits  in  only  small  quantities. 

Subsidi&ry  methods. — Saline  cathartics  and  the  aperient 
waters  of  various  health  resorts,  such  as  Kissingen,  Homburg, 
Marienbad  and  Carlsbad,  act  chiefly  as  starvation  cures.  They 
are  often  useful  at  the  beginning  of  treatment  in  plethoric  patients. 
Many  of  these  keep  well  for  years  on  an  annual  course  of  spa- 
treatment.  The  peptones  and  fats  are  evacuated  before  full 
absorption  has  had  time  to  take  place.  Unfortunately  the  effects 
are  rarely  more  than  temporary,  for  the  patient  feels  weakened 
by  the  drain  on  the  system,  is  often  sent  to  a  bracing  place  to 
recover,  and  builds  himself  up  with  a  liberal  diet.  In  the 
hydraemic  cases,  kept  in  bed,  moderate  purgation  is  useful. 

Bed  treatment  is  essential  in  the  hydrremic  patients,  in  many 
anaemic  ones,  and  when  the  calorie  value  of  the  diet  is  suddenly 
much  reduced,  especially  in  the  milk  cure.  Estimations  of  the 
number  of  red  cells,  the  haemoglobin  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood  serum  will  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  progress  of 
the  case.  Thyroid  treatment  is  only  justifiable  when  there  is 
evidence  of  myx oedema.  It  may  cause  toxic  sjrmptoma.  On 
account  of  it  increasing  N-excretion,  it  is  dangerous  except  as  a 
temporary  measure.  It  should  never  be  relied  on  as  a  substitute 
for  diet. 

Proprietary  remedies. — There  is  no  drug  "which  will  reduce 
the  body-weight  except  by  its  effects  on  metabolism,  usually 
acting  by  impairing  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
expensive  remedies  advertised  for  the  cure  of  obesity  are  useless 
and  generally  harmless,  unless  they  upset  the  digestion.  An 
immediate  reduction  in  weight  is  not  guaranteed,  and  it  is  often 
stated  that  no  marked  loss  will  occur  for  two  to  four  weeks.  In 
fact  the  treatment  must  be  prolonged  in  order  to  benefit  the  pro- 
prietor. Fortunately  thyroid  extract  is  not  used,  its  dangers 
are  too  great  for  even  the  most  reckless  advertiser.     For  some 
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rMarm  or  oUwr  ttw  bladdBr-imdi  or  common  acAweed  (fmmg 

wMtrulttMUM]  \um  »  gTMkt  repatatinn  and  enters  into  tbe  csoaipo* 
filttoll  of  imtrfiml  ■pdoiflot.  It  ma.y  b«  given  in  (kww  of  3  to  • 
dlMhmi  (liikly  or  the  ttquid  extract,  or  gr».  x-xxx  ol  tlie  extract. 
(ViM<H  hiivi*  IjiMHi  rt^piirind  in  wbicij  it  Iifta  proved  beneficial  mod 
linrmtiMiN.  ('itrh^  ncid  in  frequently  UKod,  perhaptj  becaude  of  the 
pti)itilHr  iiliHi  that  UmioTin,  vinegar  and  acid  substances  generally, 
imnuiit  obonii y-  Huljibur  und  iodide  of  potasaium  are  often  nsed. 
Tlio  iMuiqumitton  of  tunny  of  these  Hpocifics  and  their  value  have 
tt«tcn  t^MtliimtiMl  with  tho  following  resultfi  {Britiah  Medical  Jour- 
ncftf,   lUOT): 

1.  Aluwitrbit  Rodncinig  l*A»t«  and  Zoboide  are  used  by  innnc- 
tkMd  *ad  ctintain  tivr  |M^r  otrnt  of  ox -bile  :  price  Zs.  6d,  per  2  o2. 
|wr ;  T«ltio  3dt.     Amimt  9oap  i«  a  similar  substance 

1.  Allan's  Anti-fat  rontaina  potawium  iodide,  grs.  0*3,  sali* 
^/l^  Mwi*  gr.  I,  Mkd  TO  mininvfi  of  biadder^mrack  in  each  fluid 
mmrm  i  p^m  te.  tri^  f or  4  bottW  of  ^  oi. ;   value  3d. 

S.  Ai<l^jH  foniiiti  of  otirio  ftdd^  gn.  40  to  tbe  o£. ;  do«e 
|«a.  lltfw  time*  «  day  :    (kri«e  3«.  ed.  «  bottle  of  ^  oe.  ;   value 

4.  Mm.  f^oilV  Anta^Obesity  Remedy  u  an  extnw^  ol  bUddei^ 
^MMk  (llrtiiiiwiHl 

.\   i^rryV  Spertfie  c«iitatn#  47  per  c^Mit  of  saiplinr  (Hutchi- 

fv  H*3ijrr<Niv«»'*  R^h>oit>jj  Waf^r?  iwnsast  ohjedy  of  fucus  : 
TrtDcy^  l.<  lf«^  T*v  -1  ;  t^w  to  b»p  takt^n  ihivi?  ii»ett>  a  d*y. 

"  Hxicbes  aiKi  H\w:^e!''#  XI.  R^iu^-^iK  l*>Mjv>a  j>  for  oat-vard 
j^crtb.-^zi.-^  and  v'\^r;:Jun*  xvi>3e.  KTv^7r.>^i<^  Ar>.i  r>.k\r»de  of  poia^- 
jsnat  -    Tcv^f  *<^    ^    Kvr  ij  '''^-  •    ^^*k^»^  J* 

<v   H Defies  and  Hi^f^»<^'*  K^k^-^itk  XL  }"^ai>  ^vta^cii  potaassTim 

f.  .'J  31  Oi«wdiT  T*>*i«*J:?  wiajwui;  i«7wc  .>«>:  ,-c  roiiziiac  por*> 
a::^    crv      J^"    J^    Tj»f   <m»k*^    4««r    t    .lo.     J-h?**    xnw^    Oiii^ 
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11.  Trilene 'Tablets  contain  bladder-wrack  3  parts,  starch  7» 
and  sugar  87  in  100,  dose  three  times  daily  :  price  28.  6d.  for  66» 
value  -^j^. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  accurate  in  the 
analyses  of  preparations  which  may  contain  vegetable  substances, 
but  the  above  results  are  sufficiently  reliable. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

DIET  IN  ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS 

By  Harry  Campbell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

iTERio-ScLEROSis  is  a  term  used  to  signify  a  thickening  of  the 
arterial  waU,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  It  may  occur  in 
either  a  focal  or  a  diffuse  form. 

In  the  focal  form  it  is  known  as  atheroma.  This  begins  as  a 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  subendothelial  portion  of  the  intima  ; 
the  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  often  the  patch  becomes 
infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  By  the  running  together  of  several 
such  patches  the  condition  known  as  endarteritis  deformans  is 
produced. 

Concerning  the  pathology  of  atheroma  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  It  was  once  thought  to  be  due  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
vasa  vasorum,  but  Co#an  has  shown  this  view  to  be  incorrect. 
One  factor  in  its  causation  stands  out,  i.e.  protracted  high  blood 
pressure.  Except  as  a  semle  change  it  is,  indeed,  rarely  met 
with  in  subjects  displaying  low  blood  pressure. 

The  diffuse  form  of  arterio-scleroais  differs  from  atheroma 
in  that  it  involves  the  entire  circumference,  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  length,  of  the  vessel.  Though  it  includes  several 
distinct  varieties,  such  as  syphilitic  endarteritis,  the  term  for 
most  physicians  connotes  a  generalized  thickening  of  the  sys- 
temic arteries,  either  in  consequence  of  a  primary  calcareous  infil- 
tration— some  would  not  include  this  condition  under  the 
meaning  of  the  word — or  an  increase  in  the  actual  tissue  of  the 
vessel  waU.  This  increase  involves  essentially  the  muscular  media. 
When  the  media  only  is  affected  we  have  the  arterial  hyper- 
myotrophy  of  Savill :  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
intima  is  thickened  ;    less  frequently,  the  advontitia. 

Though  we  are  still  very  ignorant  of  the  pathology  of  arterio- 
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tUi  Biadi  can  be  posculated  of  it :  it  id  edsentiaily  doe 
to  Air  ttecioo  of  mme  pcMson,  or  pobooSr  ctrcuUtuig  in  tlie  blood- 
fii^BA.     AnB  ymmtm  m&jr  lead  to  vaactil&r  cfajcSrooing  in  one 
if  tmm  wifs:  tiAa  directly,  by  eaasing  imtatiire  byperplaaift 
«f  Iha  tti<o9»  denoita  of  the  vessel  wbH^  or  Indirectly,  by  tndao- 
Bif  artenftl  bypertotttis.      Thia  bypeftoaus  inroiiree  the  Byatemie 
duefly,  tbougb  it  tends  to  implicate  the  entire  syiteiziio 
tree,  mod,  if  long  continued,  iiuiriii—ritj  leads  to  byper- 
of  tbe  mtiacalar  media.     In  some  ewes  tbe  «t7uetiuml 
in  tbe  ▼eaael  wall  would  appear  to  stop  befe ;  gvnerajjy, 
r.  otber  cbanges  ensue  as  tbe  result  of  tbe  Taaeolar  strman 
viieli  ia  tbe  ineritable  outcome  of  tbe  bypertonKte.  for  it  tt  otrrma 
Hhail  tiia  eootlB'ftioo  of  the  minute  arteries  most  send  up  tliat  blood 
ia  tbe  arietiea  proximal    to    them.      Tbe  stiafai  w3l 
be  fdt  ebleiy  by  tbe  media— one  of  the  ebief  t^m^ 
of  wbieh,  indeed.  Is  by  ite  acttre  contraction  to  rem^  Ae 
ollect  of  tba  Mood  piressuTe  on  tbe  Tesael  wall     and  by 
■y  wbjeb  in  eotviequence  of  tbe  preasore  to  wbiek  ifc  ia 
not  only  tbickena  but  tends  to  undergo  atl 
da§anaratiofiL     The  adventitia,  on  tbe  other  band, 
•a  it  tsntaOy  ii  from  tbe  dtsteseUe  pieaenre  of  tbe  blood  W  tke 
eoDtracttof^  media,  may  remain  for  tbo  BNiiyHil^ 
changed,  even  with  long-continued  hypertonus.     It  has  to  be 
remembered,    however,  that   systemic   hypertonus   is   rarely,    if 
ever,  quite  general.*  and  that  when,  with  a  widespread  systeoui: 
hypertonus,  certain  of  the  arteries  remain  comparatively  rriaxed. 
the  adventitia  of  those  arteries  will,  owing  to  the  heisrhteced 
blood    pressure,  be    subjected    to   considerable   stretchine  oc    a 


I  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  th^  cases  of  diffuse  «rteric-*ciep,isi»  «xaaui&i<d 
by  Wiliiitn  Russell,  the  mirscular  coat  of  the  intra-n?nal  arterrm  *ccw>?c 
evidence  of  atrophy.  From  this  we  rr.ay  conclude  that  the^ie  •'r»f«aj«»t»  i»- 
uoc  share  in  the  aeneralized  arterial  hypertomis  «<?  frec'utfncly  siec  wrrh 
in  this  cv»oditioc.  bat  remain,  on  the  contrary,  dilacec.  Sotrii  an 
arraa^uw>at  secures  a  maTtmnm  «aprly  of  bl'>rd  :■:  zhe  "diceys^  5cr 
with  the  au^.iiected  systenuc  bIo«xi  preiSKire  there  i:*  tirrurusced  'rawrmar 
reeatfCarKV  in  ti*?  kichwys  which.  bein«  thos  abundantly  !*t2»hed  wrth  biccd. 
are  *.>  tuuch  the  better  abie  to  eiiminate  the  pcis*:cj*  Tice  rresecce  jt  wrta::! 
m  tbe  bl«.v>d  »  the  'otv*  ft  ■rrvjn  :f  the  irtenal  rrhecccieccc:  indifr  :v:ni*i«ii*r*- 
tioa.  Wtf  ha-ve  hiiT».  La.  fact,  the  "*wtm  fitry  :i  the  hyrertoccBf  «Qii  imcr 
biood  prMtnir?  aoec  with  in  arceno«:Iercws. 
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rhythmic  character,  and  will  tend  in  consequence  to  undergo 
fibrous  hyperplasia. 

While  insisting  on  this  factor  of  strain  in  the  production  of 
intimal  and  adventitial  thickening,  we  are  not,  of  course,  over- 
looking the  direct  irritative  effect  on  the  vessel  wall  of  morbid 
blood-plasma.  That  this  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  arterio-sclerosis  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  widespread  arterial  thickening  in  subjects  of 
comparatively  low  blood  pressure.  That,  however,  profound 
changes  in  the  vessel  wall  necessarily  result  from  the  strain  of 
long-continued  high  blood  pressure  is  certain,  and  this,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  is  a  fact  of  great  therapeutic  importance  :  prac- 
tically speaking,  there  is  but  one  cause  of  supernormal  blood- 
pressure,  namely,  arteriolar  hj^ertonus,  and  again  but  one  cause 
of  sustained  hypertonus,  namely,  some  plasmic  defect.  Wherefore 
it  is  manifest  that  in  cases  of  arterial  thickening,  whether  occur- 
ring in  connexion  with  hypertonus  or  independently  of  it,  our 
aim  is  to  correct  the  morbid  condition  of  the  plasma  which  is 
responsible  for  the  thickening. 

In  each  class  of  case  the  dietetic  indications  are  the  same,  but 
it  is  easier  to  test  the  efficacy  of  our  treatment  when  hypertonus 
is  present  than  when  it  is  absent,  seeing  that  our  success  in  the 
former  case  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
reduce  the  hypertonus,  and  this,  happily,  we  now  have  ample 
means  of  gauging. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  arterio-sclerosis  is  essentially 
dae  to  a  morbid  blood  state,  we  have  still  much  to  learn  regarding 
the  exact  plasmic  defects  capable  of  producing  it.  Two  classes  of 
defect,  however,  stand  out  prominently  in  this  connexion— 
those  which  occur  in  association  with  chronic  renal  disease  and 
those  which  result  from  dietetic  errors.  It  is  because  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood-plasma,  and  through  it  the  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels,  can  be  profoundly  influenced  by  regulating  the 
diet,  that  the  dietetic  treatment  of  arterio-sclerosis  is  of  prime 
importance. 

That  arterial  hypertonus  may  be  the  result  of  dietetic  errors 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  latter  may  operate  in  one  of  two 
ways :   by  causing  the  blood  to  be  poisoned  by  the  products  o! 
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flijOTdWiMl  digestion,  and  (when  too  much  food  is  tal(aii).b; 
burdening  the  tissues  with  an  ^cess  of  nutrieilt,  maiflriftli 

When,  as  the  result  of  defective  digestion  in  the  stomach  or 
bowel,  the.  blood  is  contaminated  by  the  absorption  of  pcHBOHS 
from  the  digestive  tract,  the  condition  may  be  spoken  d  u 
indigestion  tozsemia,  and  seeing  that  the  chemistry  of  indigeB- 
tion  differs  for  each  of  its  multitudinous  varieties,  it  is  obviou 
that  there  must  be  many  different  varieties  of  this  kind  of  tos 
semia.  Of  the  numerous  poisons  with  which  the  blood  ma;  ii 
this  way  be  contaminated  some  exercise  a  hypotoido,  othen  i 
hypertomc,  or  constrictory,  effect  upon  the  arteries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  vaso-constrictor  p(M4on 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of  arterio-sderodc 
Russell,  indeed,  cont^ids  that  they  are  responsible  for  moa 
cases  occurring  independently  of  chronic  renal  disease,  aj 
association  which  gives  to  indigestion,  "  especially  when  aasc 
ciated  with  constipation,  a  significance  which  has  not  commonly 
been  appreciated."  The  poisons  most  pernicious  in  this  lespeo 
are,  according  to  this  authority,  those-  resulting  from  the  putBB 
faction  of  animal  protein,  a  process  which  in  his  opinion  is  gnatl; 
favoured  by  constipation.  Hence,  in  order  to  guard  against  tha 
hypertonus  which  is  the  central  feature  in  a  large  number  of  case 
of  arterio-scleroais,  the  paramount  importance  of  avoiding  * 
excess  of  animiil  food  and  of  securing  a  free  daily  evacuation  c 
the  bowels  must  be  realized.  Vegetable  protein  and  carb< 
hydrates  he  deems  far  less  capable  of  inducing  hypertonus  tha 
animal  protein. 

The  personal  factor  has,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account 
this  connexion,  for,  as  Russell  rightly  insists,  "  If  the  big  fee^ 
and  moderate  drinker  has  a  good  digestion  and  free  bowel  evac» 
tion  daily,  he  may  not  develop  arterio-sclerosis  untU  late  in  ^ 
while  if  the  spare  feeder  and  teetotaller  is  a  dyspeptic  or 
victim  of  chronic  constipation,  he  will  suffer  from  premaC^ 
arterial  degeneration." 

While  emphasizing  the  prominent  part  played  by  indigest:: 
toxsemia  in  the  production  of  arterial  hypertonus  and  the  a6 
ciated  sclerosis,  we  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Russell  attribiV 
to  it  a  too  exclusive  influence  in  this  direction,  and  that,  ap* 
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from  renal  disease,  there  aie  many  specicB  of  morbid  plasma 
capable  of  inducing  protracted  hypertonus  besides  those  asso- 
ciated with  diet  and  indigestion.  Nor  do  we  share  his  extreme 
views  as  to  the  role  of  animal  as  against  vegetable  food  in 
the  production  of  this  condition.  On  the  one  hand  we  meet 
with  persons  who,  although  eating  freely  of  animal  food  and 
habitually  suffering  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  yet  exhibit 
quite  low  blood  pressure  readings  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
encounter,  independently  of  renal  disease,  instances  of  protracted 
hypertonus  among  persons  who  consume  Uttle  animal  food,  who 
do  not  suffer  from  constipation,  and  who,  to  all  appearances* 
seem  to  digest  their  food  quite  well — nay,  whose  blood  pressure 
continues  high  during  complete  starvation. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  diet  on  vascular  tonus  we  must 
assuredly  take  account  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  of  the  animal 
food.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  behaviour  of  veget- 
able protein  in  the  body  differs  essentially  from  that  of  animal 
protein.  Nor  can  we  exonerate  the  carbo-hydrates  from  all  share 
in  the  production  of  hypertonus.  They  are,  as  is  well  known,  a 
fruitful  source  of  indigestion,  and  may,  in  this  way,  cause  tox- 
aemia, and  so  hypertonus  ;  possibly  also  by  giving  rise  to  that 
condition  of  the  blood  which  Dr.  Francis  Hare  has  termed  hyper- 
pyraemia.  In  any  case  gouty  conditions  can  often  be  benefited 
by  curtailing  the  supply  of  starch  and  sugar,  and  although,  as 
Sir  Clifford  Allbutt  and  others  have  rightly  insisted,  there  is  not 
necessarily  a  rise  of  blood* pressure  in  gout,  yet  there  often  is, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  as  important  to  pay  attention 
to  the  carbo-hydrates  as  to  the  animal  food  in  the  treatment  of 
high  blood  pressure  due  to  dietetic  causes.  In  treating  hypertonus 
we  may  sometimes  get  better  results  from  a  highly  animalized 
diet  into  Mhich  starch  and  sugar  enter  but  sparingly  than  from  a 
purely  vegetarian  diet,  always  providing  that  the  total  i|aantity 
ol  food  is  moderate.  Moderation  in  diet  is,  indeed,  a  prime  essen- 
tial in  the  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure,  not  only  because 
it  favours  efficient  digestion  and  thus  tends  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  indigestion  toxaemia,  but  because  the  tissues  are  less 
likely  to  be  clogged  with  waste  products  on  a  moderate  diet  than 
on  one  which  is  excessive. 


A  HYH'Vim  OF    DIKT  AND  D 

In  hU9HiukU*  forfni  of  hy|M«rtonus  it  may  be 
Ik*  1*01  iftil  tm  *  milk  dint  Tliin  tixitatment,  espectafir i 
wUh  r«#t  Ui  liml,  blooillitK,  '^i'^'  ^i*^  puliation  witk 
*ii#J  MiHniitf  noruiiliiit'tM  thi«  muAt  offioicnt  means  ot 
4»Hflft*tH»\f  Jiijijlt  iniiMlim,  i\fttk  diH  is,  however,  ■ 
m9ltif  A  1 1  If  I  (^  «  i*i»  nliMi  1«  n  milk  uiut  fariimceotis,  or 
tumtnm,  iiimI  UnIi  tllut  ;  iiml  wr  mny  tmd  that  we  get  b«t«er 
fr'^rri  Mil  triiUitHiy  itittl,  it  H  t«  rplinhed,  thAti  from  any  oi 
nlwny*  |Mtfvl4lliiK  tlmt  It  !•  moderftie  in  qoantit^.  It  is  |><— iMf 
liml  tUU  In  hnn  notutiK^Ko  to  hy]M*rtonu8  then  bird  or  hvteka^B 
m*«Al<  t^MiiM*  nitiliilivlii  Unit  lu»ikKl  meat  ia  less  objedjoiiBl  a 
Ifili  rMjivitl'  (.hull  hiiuit,  oitiitAiiun^  aa  it  does  a  smaller  qomotitT 
f»f  itiimiitliriwi,  l^lr  II  nfmllMr  rttwon  eoups  are  by  some  suppoeed 
<if  Im  1'iiiit.rA  tntlloiitiiil  111  Nubjoota  of  high  blood  pressure. 

Am  rHjyfHiiU  lii|tliiTii,  AJOOhoUo  dljnkl  should  be  either  entarelj 
AVdliii'ft  Mr  inUtm  vnry  ■imiilngly,  It  haa  been  defioitelj  prored 
tlmt  thitlr  lmiuii<ii»ral«  mis  is  »  potent  eauae  of  arterio-iKlauMj, 
n«  wwll  lilt  of  fatly  iluyi^HnriiUon  of  the  heart.  It  mAy  not  be 
iiittlHtii(/  tt»  iitihttni)  bon»  (Kat  tobacco  smoking  t^nda  to  cause 
111  till  ml  hyiiritiiittm 

Wit^r  la  tUo  hoit  drutk  for  th<«  «ubjoet«  of  high  blood  pressuieL 
It  ilioiilil  till  iiio(tfiF«t<«ty  iKifi)  or  distilled,  and  non-fterated. 
Wnak  (It Urn  ti*i»,  untwiM^ti^ruHl,  may  al*o  bf*  allowed.  In  »ome 
imtioii  it  intty  hu  iituititiHHry,  0(t|>eoiany  in  women,  to  increase  the 
iltilly  Hllnwtiiinti  of  ttuitt  i  ill  others  it  may  be  advisable  to  reduce 
tliti  t|«iiiiiti(y.  Tht)  (tiititiiit  mUouUI  not  drink  much  with  his  meals 
liut  mIioiiIiI  Itiliti  iiiobt  of  hiM  drink  on  an  empty  stomach,  about 
nil  hour  litifoio  iiiual  (iiiit),  no  lut  to  allow  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed 
into  tlio  liliHitl  ttttfor^  a  fittnh  Miipply  of  food  enters  the  stomach. 
TliiM  pliiii  iitit  only  tioiuhuH^a  to  good  digestion  by  preventing 
an  utulut)  ililution  of  thtt  ^Ajitrio  juices,  but  allows  any  excess 
of  fluid  that  may  \\»  ab«orbtHl  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body 
befort^  a  freali  inoal  panMivi  into  the  blood. 

How  far  cali>ifb'ation  of  the  arteries  can  be  averted  by  dietetic 
meanurea  Ia,  aM  Sir  (MitTord  AUbutt  has  said,  a  contestable  point : 
*' In  the  flrst  plains  oaloitloation  of  the  media  is  not  'arterio- 
sclerosis '  in  the  usual  iieiwe  of  this  name  .  .  .  ;  secondly,  I  do  not 
know  that  if  the  nuHlia  has  enteivd  upon  the  stage  of  necrosis 
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leading  to  calcification  this  change  is  any  further  detriment. 
Indeed,  Ludwig  Weil*B  experiments  indicate  that  thereby  the 
vessel  is  even  fortified.  In  any  case,  to  tiy  to  prevent  it  by 
niggling  at  the  lime  in  the  food  is  like  taking  away  a  man's  cash 
and  leaving  him  his  cheque-book." 

Inasmuch  as  in  certain  affections  of  the  kidney,  notably  Bright's 
disease,  there  is  an  undue  retention  of  chlorides  in  the  system,  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reduce 
a  supernormal  blood  pressure  by  means  of  a  salilen  diet.  All 
that  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  this  plan  of  treatment  appears 
worthy  of  trial. 

Snminary. — By  arterio-sclerosis  is  meant  either  atheroma  or 
a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall.  Setting  aside  primary 
calcareous  infiltration  of  the  media,  which  is  essentially  a  senile 
change,  most  cases  of  diffuse  arterial  sclerosis  centre  round  arterial 
hypertonus.  This  latter,  when  protracted,  indicates  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  plasma  and  one  which,  if  long  continued,  will 
certainly  lead  to  arterionsclerosis.  Hence  the  importance  of 
recognizing  hypertonus  early.  Just  so  far  as  we  succeed  in 
relieving  the  hypertonus,  and  so  far  only,  shall  we  be  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  or  checking  the  occurrence  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. 

There  are  probably  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  plasma 
capable  of  causing  hypertonus.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is 
that  which  occurs  in  association  with  granular  kidney.  Over- 
eating and  indigestion  may  also  operate  powerfully  in  the  same 
direction,  and  hence,  by  careful  attention  to  diet  much  may  be 
done  to  guard  against  arterio-sclerosis. 

Accordingly,  when  this  condition  is  present  we  prescribe 
a  diet  which  is  easily  digestible  and  no  more  than  sufGlcient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  nutrition,  our  object  being  to  secure  sound 
digestion  and  to  avoid  burdening  the  tissues  with  an  excess 
of  nutriment.  Hence  our  advice  to  the  subject  of  hypertonus 
practically  amounts  to  this  :  "  Eat  in  strict  moderation  what- 
ever plain  food  you  are  capable  of  digesting  easily."  If  this 
advice  is  stringently  followed  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  harm 
himself  with  animal  food.  We  should,  however,  always  inquire 
into  the  exact  amount  of  animal  food  taken,  and  be  careful 
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to  keep  ite  supply  within  due  Ibnlts.     Od  the  other  hand,  we  mmj 
find  it  needful  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  starch  aod  sngar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  suitably  dieting  subjects  of 
high  blood  pressure  much  may  often  be  done  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure to  within  normal  limits,  and  that,  provided  treatment  is 
begem  sufficiently  eariy,  we  may  in  this  way  prevent  the 
oeomrenee  of  arterio-scleiOBis.  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  Dr.  Williaai 
Rnmell,  and  Dr.  George  Oliver  are  emphatic  on  this  head. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 
DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 
By  Herbbbt  P.  Hawkins,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

General  ooiUDderations. — ^The  prescription  of  a  diet  in  gastiio 
disorder  has  a  scientific  basis.  In  the  first  place  there  is  required 
a  knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  digestion  and  absorption  in 
health.  It  must  be  realized  that  digestion  and  absorption  are 
chiefly  effected  in  the  intestine^  and  that  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  are  to  prepare  the  food  for  intestinal  digestion  and  in 
some  degree  to  disinfect  it.  For  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions food  must  enter  the  stomach  suitably  cooked,  and  thor- 
oughly divided  and  mixed  with  saliya.  These  elementary  points 
should  be  impressed  on  all  patients.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  scarcely  any  absorption  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  only 
alcohol,  small  amounts  of  sugar,  dextrin,  albumoses  and  salts 
being  taken  up,  but  little  or  no  water.  In  many  cases  of  impaired 
gastric  digestion,  such  as  chronic  gastritis,  gastrectasis,  and 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  it  would  be  extremely  useful  if  we 
could  increase  the  amount  of  nutriment  absorbed  in  the  stomach. 
Very  little,  however,  can  be  effected  in  this  direction.  But  in 
most  of  these  conditions  intestinal  digestion  still  has  its  full 
value,  and  it  is  wise,  therefore,  to  aim  at  giving  such  food  as  will 
be  most  quickly  discharged  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum. 
Only  in  pyloric  obstruction  is  the  increase  of  absorption  in  the 
stomach  a  real  necessity. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
secretory,  motor,  absorptive  and  sensory  powers  of  the  stomach 
in  the  particular  diseased  condition  which  is  under  treatment. 
Opporttmities  for  actual  inspection  of  diseased  stomachs  are 
rare,  but  from  a  chemical  examination  of  the  contents,  from 
estimation  of  the  size  of  the  stomach  (preferably  by    CO,  dis- 
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i),  and  froM  ft  itadf  of  all  •oaroM  it  is  ptrwihin  in  noib 
to  cnn  •  fnlf  dev  idn  of  the  tUto  of  iiie  akMiiadMid 
inalliliclflBflBtB.  rorpnctiMJpaipooei  theaeogBUoiioflydi»« 
dilorie  acid  iMj  be  taken  M  an  indas  of  the  total  noratoiy  poffv. 
Of  tUa  aeenlian  there  BMj  be  an  eioeai  or  a  defifliniiqj,  and  bodi 
theae  altentiona  can  be aei  with  appropriate  food.  AMnguk 
the  treatment  of  an  fnanffioienoy  of  motor  poww;  the  mode  d 
prepaationiinearif  aain^ottantaatfaeohoiae'of fbod.  Iniodi 
oonditioni  the  eooMienee  of  the  food  matt  be  poiddeied  wiih 
the  idea  of  — »-«™«g  •  quick  en^tyiitg  of  the  afaunaoh.  Hi  > 
aeneorjr  power  of  the  atomadi  leqniieB  no  estimation.  D  it  ii 
normal,  it  ia  not  ooneidBnd.  If  it  is  abnonnal,  it  is  obtrmbf 
and  win  not  be  ooDoeaied.  Thus  in  eome  caaea  of  gMltio  diaotdK 
not  neoeeesrily  aevere  in  tfaenuwlvee,  a  seoondaiy  hypwiaeChedi 
of  the  g»atric  mncoaa  ia  en^eddared.  In  preaotibing  a  Aet  «• 
aie  then  hampered  fay  the  fact  that  eren  oaaQj  dSgeeled  foods 
piodnoe  pain  and  aometimea  Yomiting  upon  their  entnnee  into  fhe 
stomach.  The  normal  nnoonsoioiuneBB  of  digestion  is  lost  aftd 
it  is  hard  to  restore.  In  nennsthenia  the  task  may  be  hopeha, 
nnlesB  the  general  condition  can  be  improred.  lliis  hyp«- 
lesthetic  state  or  nervous  d^^apepsia  may  develop  without  »bj 
previons  illness.  The  patient,  commonly  a  female,  may  have 
reduced  herself  to  a  small  liquid  diet  barely  sufficient  to  sostain 
life  although  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  adequately  ptf- 
formed.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  resort  to  enfoRed 
administration  of  food  (cp.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System). 

The  causation  also  must  be  appreciated  if  dietetic  treatment  i> 
to  be  complete.     The  common  disorders  of  the  stomach  an 
mostly  self-inflicted,  and  it  is  quite  as  important  to  correct  all 
vices  of  eating,  diet  and  life  as  to  cure  their  results.    Exoeas  of 
food  and  drink,  improper  food,  imperfect  mastication  thnm^ 
defective  teeth  or  hurry,  and  a  general  tendency  to  quick  me^ 
and  immediate  movement  thereafter,  play  a  large  part  in  gaab^^ 
disturbance.    A  routine  examination  of  the  teeth  should  abW^J' 
be  made.    I  doubt  if  the  importance  of  good  teeth  and  a  d^*^ 
mouth  ia  sufficiently  recognized.     With  reference  to  excess 
food  and  improper  food,  a  preliminary  stage  of  starvation  is  ^'^ 
^rst  necessity  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of  gastric  disof^^ 
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To  miss  an  occasional  meal  or  to  pass  one  day  in  seven  on  a  meagre 
diet  is  good  for  many  people  of  leisure.  Above  all  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  correctly  the  actual  amount  of  food  that  is  being 
consumed  daily  by  patients  aft«r  middle  life.  The  nutritional 
requirements  lessen  progressively  with  increasing  years,  but  the 
appetite  is  not  necessarily  adjusted  to  this  decline,  or,  if  it  is  ao 
adjusted,  custom  and  example  prevail  and  in  spite  of  diminishing 
appetite  the  diet  of  robust  middle  life  is  maintained.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  found  that  the  gastric  symptoms  of  an  elderly  patient 
depend  entirely  on  this  persistence  in  the  habits  of  his  youth. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  an  old  and  reluctant  patient,  who 
has  naturally  made  the  necessary  change  in  his  diet  proportionate 
to  his  age,  is  brought  before  a  physician  by  over-zealous  relatives 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  eating  nothing.  For  an  old  man  who 
has  done  his  life's  work  a  supply  of  15  calories  per  pound  of  body- 
weight  is  an  ample  allowance. 

Beyond  this  point  empiricism  begins.  All  articles  of  food  have 
been  divided  by  Leube  into  groups  of  digestibility  by  the  ascer- 
tained times  within  which  they  leave  the  stomach  in  health.  This 
test  of  digestibility  is  not  a  complete  guide  in  the  choice  of  food, 
aB  it  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach, 
and  it  does  not  take  fully  into  account  the  state  of  the  secretory 
function.  Such  a  grouping,  however,  may  be  utilized  in  framing 
a  diet,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  entirely  applicable  to 
states  of  disease.  Moreover  modifications  and  allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  patients.  These  idiosyn- 
crasies are  real  but  they  cannot  be  foretold,  and  it  is  never  wise 
to  give  a  rigid  diet  to  a  patient  without  some  discussion  of  details. 
All  diet-lists  are  merely  suggestive,  and  as  regards  both  kind  of 
food  and  amount  of  food  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  patient. 

Complete  rest  lying  down  after  meals  is,  I  think,  beneficial 
in  all  forms  of  gastric  disorder.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
conditions  of  diminished  motor  and  secretory  power,  especially 
in  gastrectasis  and  gastroptosis.  I  think  it  is  of  equal  service 
in  hyperacidity,  although  there  is  experimental  evidence  to  show 
that  in  health  the  acidity  of  the  stomach-contents  is  greater  at 
rest  than  during  movement.  Sleep^  however,  should  not  be 
permitted. 
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if  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present.  A  yellow  colour  is  produced 
in  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  true  that  a  red 
colour  is  produced  if  as  much  as  0*2  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  is 
present,  but  this  amount  of  organic  acid  is  rarely  found  and  the 
test  is  generally  efficient,  and  certainly  easy. 

Gunzburg's  test  requires  more  care.  A  few  drops  of  the  fil- 
trate are  evaporated  slowly  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  few  drops 
of  Gunzburg's  solution  (vanillin  1,  phloroglucin  2,  absolute  alcohol 
30  parts).  As  it  nears  dryness,  a  red  colour  quickly  appears 
along  the  edge.  The  evaporation  must  be  slow,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  charring.  This  test  will  demonstrate  0*05  per 
cent  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  it  is  not  given  by  oiganic 
acids. 

The  presence  of  lactic  acid„  which  is  the  ozganio  acid  of  most 
common  occurrence,  may  be  shown  by  Uffelmann's  test.  If  lactic 
add  above  001  per  cent  is  present,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  filtrate  will  change  the  blue  colour  of  Uffelmann's  solution 
(carbolic  acid  5  per  cent  10  c.c,  water  20  c.c,  liq.  ferri  per- 
chloridi  2  drops)  into  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow.  For  perfect 
accuracy,  when  vomit  and  not  the  test-residuum  is  examined, 
it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  filtrate  with  ether,  evaporate,  and 
use  a  solution  of  the  residue  in  water. 

The  total  acidity  may  be  thus  determined.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  fil- 
trate with  three  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein  are  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  100  c.c.  This  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  each  part  is  placed  in  a  beaker 
standing  on  white  paper.  To  one  part  decinormal  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  (4  grms.  of  sodium  hydrate  dissolved  in  a  litre 
of  distilled  water)  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  a  red  colour 
appears.  The  unused  part  serves  for  comparison.  The  total 
acidity  may  now  be  expressed  by  a  figure  (commonly  40-60) 
which  represents  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  solution  which 
are  required  to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate.  Thus  if  6.5  c.c. 
are  required  to  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  the  total  acidity 
is  expressed  by  the  figure  55  on  Ewald's  scale. 

For  examination  for  organic  acids  (other  than  lactic  acid), 
for  peptones,  starch,  sugar,  eiythrodextrin,  and  for  the  methods 
by  which  the  activity  of  pepsin  and  rennin,  and  the  motor  and 
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The  dietetic  treatment  in  all  these  clftssea  is  directed  to  the 
affording  of  rest  to  the  stomach.  Movements  of  the  stomach- 
wall  delay  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  and  in  the  few  days  fol- 
lowing haematemesis  movements  may  disturb  the  thrombus 
upon  which  safety  depends.  But  rest  to  the  secretory  as  well 
as  to  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  needed,  and  the  food 
given  (especially  in  the  later  stages  of  treatment)  must  be  such 
as  will  reduce  the  secretory  requirements  to  as  low  a  level  as 
possible,  and  this  choice  of  food  will  at  the  same  time  tend  to 
keep  down  the  hyperacidity  (q.v.)  which  is  such  an  important 
accompaniment  of  gastric  ulcer.  These  principles  are  matter 
of  general  agreement,  but  in  points  of  detail  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

(.4)  Immediately  after  H^matbmbsis 

I  do  not  doubt  that  for  the  first  few  days  after  hsematemesis 
no  food  or  fluid  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  and  that  strict 
rectal  feeding  should  be  adopted,  I  feel  sure  that  even  the 
giving  of  small  pieces  of  ice  is  pernicious.  During  these  few 
days  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  heahng  of  the  ulcer.  Our 
object  is  to  avoid  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  thrombus  during 
the  few  days  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  its  organization. 

Opinions  differ,  however,  aa  to  the  duration  that  should 
be  prescribed  for  this  strict  rectal  feeding.  The  principle  of 
rest  to  the  stomach  is  good,  and  there  are  those  who  carry  it 
out  to  the  extreme  by  employing  it  for  two  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  recognized  that  rectal  feeding  is  always 
a  state  of  semi-starvation,  which  is  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  healing  of  an  ulcer.  Moreover,  during  prolonged  rectal 
feeding  it  is  probable  that  further  disadvantages  occur,  which 
militate  against  cicatrization.  The  oral  and  gastric  secretions 
are  absent  or  small.  The  mouth  is  apt  to  become  dry,  and 
the  tongue  foul,  so  much  so  that  parotitis  occasionally  sets  in. 
It  is  probable  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  acidity  there  is  an  abnor- 
mal growth  of  bacteria  in  the  stomach,  as  there  certainly  is  on 
the  tongue.  Presumably  also,  as  in  the  case  of  all  disused  organs, 
there  is  some  degree  of  bloodleesnees  of  the  stomach  during 
deprivation  of  food.    So  that  even  if  we  possessed  a  method  of 
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of  nutrient  enemata  may  excite  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
which,  tends  to  prevent  that  complete  functiomii  rest  of  the 
stomach  which  it  is  our  object  to  attain. 

After  the  lapse  of  these  few  days  of  stomach-rest,  small 
quantities  of  milk  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  while  rectal 
feeding  is  continued.  But  even  now  mouth  feeding  must  be 
tentative  and  on  a  small  scale.  Each  case  requires  careful 
supervision,  and  the  stages  of  treatment  described  can  only  be 
taken  as  affording  a  rough  guide.  Of  a  mixture  of  21  oz.  of 
milk  and  9  oz.  of  Ume-water  or  barley-water,  2  oz.  may  be  given 
every  2  hours  for  9  doses  in  the  first  24  hours.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  if  no  pain  occurs,  while  rectal  feeding  is  continued, 
perhaps  on  a  reduced  scale,  30  oz.  of  this  mixture  may  be  given, 
in  5  oz.  doses  every  3  hours  for  6  doses.  It  should  be  given  at 
the  body-temperature,  and  should  be  taken  slowly,  preferably 
with  a  spoon.  From  this  time  onwards  the  dose  of  food  and 
the  time  of  taking  it  should  be  methodically  recorded.  Thus 
within  6  or  7  days  of  the  last  sign  of  bleeding,  the  patient  should 
be  taking  food  to  the  value  of  about  420  calories.  The  increase 
of  milk  must  be  made  with  caution.  As  we  have  no  direct  means 
of  ascertaining  to  what  degree  healing  of  the  ulcer  is  taking 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  take  pain  and  vomiting  as  our  guide. 
Recurrence  of  pain  or  vomiting  requires  a  reduction  of  the  dose, 
or  a  slower  rate  of  increase.  It  ia  wise  always  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  ulcer  is  large  and  deep.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  necessity  to  peptonize  the  milk. 

After  three  or  four  days  of  this  diet  rectal  feeding  can  gene- 
rally be  discontinued,  as  the  milk  is  increased.  The  calorie- 
value  of  the  diet  may  be  raised  to  560  by  giving  6  oz.  of  milk 
mixture  (28  oz.  of  milk  with  8  oz.  of  diluent)  for  6  doses  every 
three  hours.  And  in  a  day  or  two  the  value  of  800  calories 
may  be  reached  by  giving  8  oz.  of  milk  mixture  {40  oz.  of  milk 
with  8  of  diluent)  for  6  doses  every  3  hours.  This  however  ia 
still  a  starvation  diet.  To  supply  the  nutriment  necessary  for 
restoration  of  health  by  continual  increase  of  milk  alone,  requires 
milk  in  such  quantity  that  its  bulk  and  weight  have  disadvantages. 
Some  casein  preparation  may  well  be  added.  Any  one  of  the 
numerous  preparations  such  as  sanatogen,  protene,  nutrose,  etc., 
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or  even  thin  white  bread  and  fmtter  without  crast.    The  diefl 
ci  thift  stage  may  be  arranged  on  the  foUowiiig  plan : — 

6  a.m Milk  and  ptasmon,  8  oc 

8  a.m Milk-miztare,  6  oc 

ArrowtDOt,  2|'  oz. 

Thin  bread  and  butter,  1  os. 
noon Milk  and  pidnnon,  8  oa. 

Thin  bread  and  butter,  1  ob. 
4  p.m Cornflour  blancmange,  2|  os. 

Milkrmiictare,  0  oz. 

Thin  bread  and  butter,  1  oz. 
8  p.m Milk-mixture,  6  oz. 

Arro^nroot,  2^  oz. 
10  p.m.    ....     Biilk-mixture,  8  oa. 

The  extra  protein  required  may  be  given  by  junket  iiratoH 
of  by  plasmon. 

If  at  the  end  of  tova  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  mouth 
feeding  this  amount  of  food  can  be  taken  without  any  discom" 
fort,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  further  double  will  occur  in  the 
next  stage.  Presumably  cicatrization  of  the  uLcer  is  proceeding 
satiBfactoxily,  but  the  actual  condition  of  the  ulcer  is  unknown 
and  all  extensions  of  the  diet  must  be  made  as  cautiously  as 
before.  Two  or  three  eggs  may  now  be  added,  cooked  or  in 
custaxd  or  beaten  up  in  milk.  Bread  or  rusks  and  butter  are 
permitted,  and  other  varieties  of  starchy  food  such  as  sago, 
tapioca  and  potato'pur^e.  Milk-soup  flavoured  with  onion, 
celery  or  turnip  can  be  given,  and  any  dear  soup,  chicken- 
broth,  mutton-broth  or  beef-tea,  if  their  low  nutritive  value  is 
remembered. 

A  sample  diet  supplying  1,800  calories  may  be  thus  con- 
structed : — 


7  aon Two  rusks. 

Milk,  8  oz.  flavoured  with  coffee. 
9  a.m Cocoa  made  with  milk,  8  oz. 

1  egg  lightly  boiled  or  poached. 

Thin  bread  and  butter,  1  oz. 
1  p.m Milk-soup,  8  oz. 

Milk  pudding  or  custard  with  one  egg,  2|  oz. 

Thin  bread  and  butter,  1  oz. 

Milk,  8  oz. 
4  p.m Two  rusks  and  milk,  8  oz. 
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.     CSuekcn-broth.  6  oc 

mik  pw>«<i«»g  or  euttard  with  1  egg.  2}  os. 
egg  fi^ttly  boiled  or  poAched  and  junket 
from  10  oc  of  milk). 
Thin  bread  and  butter,  1  os. 
Hilk.  8  OE. 
.     Two  rusks  and  miDc,  8  ob. 
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Soefa  a  diet  consiating  of  milk,  ^gs,  carbo-hjdrate  and  fat 
Aoold  ba  nuintained  for  at  least  14  days,  and  in  many  cmwta 
tfrit  third  §Uigfi  may  be  further  prolonged  with  adyantage.  I 
iUiik  that  extra  days  spent  on  this  diet  mean  an  increased  chanoe 
ei  aoond  and  permanent  healing. 

mkk  aad  chicken  should  not  be  allowed  until  at  least  six 
Wtdbi  hare  elapsed  since  mouth  feeding  was  commenced.  Tlie 
dtel  in  this  final  stage  should  have  a  value  of  about  2,500  calories, 
and  oooaidorable  variety  becomes  possible  and  there  is  mneh 
feopa  tor  cookery.  The  meals  should  be  small,  all  hard  particles 
flhould  be  avoided  and  cellulose  should  be  kept  at  a  low  IbtbL 
On  rwamiflg  inch  a  liberal  diet  it  is  especially  important  to 
Jiwnlcate  the  habit  of  thorough  mastication  and  alow  eaftiqg. 
It,  M  ii  usual  at  this  point,  the  patient  is  up  for  part  of  the  daj 
at  UmMi  half  an  hour  of  complete  rest  lying  down  should  be  taken 
aft«r  every  meal.  When  some  6sh,  preferably  a  piece  of  boiled 
sole  has  been  taken  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  the  midday 
meal  without  discomfort,  the  patient  can  be  advanced  to 
moh  diet  as  is  detailed  below.  Milk,  carbo-hydrates  and 
most  still  form  a  large  part  of  the  diet.  Fish  (sole,  plaice,  whitii^ 
or  haddock),  sweetbread,  chicken,  pigeon  and  pheasant  may 
be  added  with  potato  or  cauliflower.  This  diet  admits  of  con> 
siderable  variation  and  need  not  be  monotonous.  It  should 
not  be  materially  altered  for  at  least  three  months,  and  the 
longer  the  patient  can  be  made  to  abstain  from  meat,  tea  aad 
alcohol  the  better  is  the  result.  For  the  working  closeeB  soefa 
a  diet  can  be  obtained  while  the  patient  remains  in  hospitaL 
On  her  departure  from  hospital,  which  is  generally  premature, 
the  patient  should  be  provided  with  some  such  diet^list,  and 
though  fish  and  chicken  are  often  beyond  her  reach  it  is  poeaihle 
for  her  to  resume  work  on  a  diet  of  milk,  carbo-hydrates^  batter^ 
and  eggs. 
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In  this  late  stage  of  treatment  the  food  must  be  suited  to 
the  patient  as  carefully  as  before.  Occasionally  even  now  there 
is  complaint  of  pain  or  discomfort  after  certain  artidea  of  food. 
This  will  necessitate  some  alteration  in  details  of  the  diet,  but 
it  need  not  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  ulcer  is  still  unhealed.  For 
it  is  clear  that  after  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  especially  in  neuras- 
thenic subjects,  a  veritable  hypenesthesia  of  the  gastric  mucosa 
may  persist,  so  that  certain  articles  produce  pain  immediately 
they  enter  j^e  stomach. 

Final  Diet  fob  Gastbio  Ulceb 

8  a.m Milk  flavoured  with  coffee,  8  oz.  (or  ooooa  made 

with  milk). 
One  or  two  eggs  lightly-boiled,  poached  or  scram- 
bled. 
Thin  bread  and  butter,  2  oz.  (or  rusks  and  butter). 
10.30  a.m.     .      .      .     Milk,  8  oz. 
A  rusk. 

1  p.m Sole  boiled,  fried  or  filleted  or  fishcake,  3  or  4  oz. 

(or  quenelles  of  haddock  or  sweet-bread  with 
white  sauce). 
Cauliflower,  2  oz.  (or  potato-pur^e  or  both). 
Milk  pudding  made  with  egg,  2  or  3  oz.  (or  custard 

or  savoury  omelette). 
Thin  bread  and  butter,  2  oz. 
Milk,  8  oz. 
4.30  p.m.       .      .      .     As  at  10.30  a.m. 

7  p.m Clear  soup,  or  milk-soup,  chicken-broth,  mutton- 
broth,  6  oz. 
Chicken  panada  or  souffle,  3  oz.  (or  veal  quenelles). 
Potato-purte,  2  oz. 
Milk  pudding,  2  or  3  oz.  (or  custard  or  junket  and 

cream). 
Thin  bread  emd  butter,  2  oz. 
Milk,  8  oz. 
10  p.m As  at  4.30  p.m.  (or  Benger's  food,  6  oz.). 

The  plan  of  graduated  feeding  which  has  been  described  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  In  1901  a  protest  against  its  con- 
tinuance was  made  by  Lenhartz.  In  his  view  healing  of  a  gastric 
ulcer  is  not  promoted  by  stomach-rest  and  proceeds  but  slowly 
under  a  strict  milk  diet.  He  considers  that  the  high  acidity 
of  the  gastric  juice  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  gastric 
ulcer,  is  not  lessened  by  milk  feeding,  and  that  such  feeding 
tends  to  maintain  the  anaemia  amd  may  even  produce  such 
serious  inanition  as  to  delay  or  prevent  the  cicatri2dng  process. 
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Further  be  beLievea  that  nuthent  enem&ta  exdte  ma  ialegtixial 
pedstalaas,  which  spreiarda  to  the  stoinach  and  mmf  iaduoe  i«- 
liewed  hleedio^.  FinaUj  he  is  ati^e  to  the  defeot  of  continml 
inereaee  of  milk  (up  to  1,600  or  1,800  oaiork«)  vluck  kgemifmllj 
admitted,  viz.,  that  the  weight  and  bulk  of  3  or  4  or  Eoore  pGDt« 
of  milk  oonstiiiite  aerious  drawbacks  to  their  tae. 

He  recommeads  therefore  iminediate  feeding  uid  m  mpid 
increaae  of  food,  io  that  the  patient  rec^eiTes  the  v^ne  of  3,000 
Golones  14  days  after  hae>morrhage  or  after  the  commeiiceiaoiift 
of  treatmeat.  On  the  first  daj,  eren  on  the  day  of  h^emorrfaa^, 
the  patient  receires  S^IO  oz.  c^  iced  milk  giren  in  epootifak 
and  two  beaten  eggs.  The  eggs  are  bettten  ttp  entire  (witll  m 
liltle  augar)  and  before  use  they  are  aaisoitiMied  with  ioe  and 
axf)  thus  gtv^n  cold.  The  following  table  ahow?  thjjs  x«p«d  method 
of  treatment : — 
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*  From  the  first  to  the  seventh  day  incluaiveJy  the  eggs  Are  be«ten  ;  from 
the  aeveoth  to  the  fourt«eDth  day  inclusiveiy  half  are  be*t«a  aad  half  are  cooked. 

(B)  Days  or  Weeks  after  ILiafATEMESis 

In  these  cases  again  the  question  of  rectal  feeding  comes 
op,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sach  a  coarse  need 
not  be  repea  ed. 

Here  there  is  presumably  no  question  of  disturbance  of  an 
organizing  thrombus  in  an  open  vessel.  But  we  have  ito  means 
of  knowing  the  exact  state  of  the  ulcer.      Often  after  tuemate- 
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the  patient  has  struggled  on  with  something  like  her 
ordinary  diet,  and  the  early  tendency  of  the  clean-edged  ulcer 
to  heal  quickly  has  been  impaired  or  lost.  I  think  it  is  wise 
therefore  to  start  with  two  or  three  days  of  saline  injections 
per  rectum  and  an  empty  stomach.  Milk  feeding  may  then 
be  proceeded  with  on  the  plan  already  described.  But  if,  in 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  hasmatemesis  occurred,  the 
patient  has  been  efficiently  treated,  it  may  be  possible  to  shorten 
the  early  tentative  period  of  milk  feeding  and  to  reach  the  second 
stage  of  milk-carbo-hydrate  diet  in  a  few  days. 

(C)  Suspected  Ulcer 

In  cases  which  present  the  history  and  signs  of  ulcer  without 
hsematemesis,  we  can  be  guided  in  the  question  of  rectal  feeding 
by  the  uigenoy  of  the  vomiting.  A  short  period  of  an  empty 
stomach  may  be  necessary,  but  the  patient  can  often  be  placed 
at  once  on  a  milk  diet  to  the  value  of  560  calories,  and  can 
proceed  with  the  treatment  from  that  point, 

(D)  CHBOsnc  Ulcer 

In  some  cases  months  or  years  have  been  spent  in  illness. 
With  intervals  of  improvement,  the  patient  has  seldom  been 
able  to  take  solid  food  without  pain,  vomiting  has  become  & 
habit  and  its  recurrence  is  welcomed,  malnutrition  and  secondary 
anaemia  are  obvious,  and  there  has  commonly  been  haematemesis 
on  one  or  more  occasions.  The  treatment  of  such  patients  in 
the  early  and  curable  stage  of  the  ulcer  is  generally  found  on 
inquiry  to  have  been  half-hearted  and  imperfect. 

If  for  any  reason  surgery  cannot  be  employed,  the  best  chance 
of  cure  is  afforded  by  a  milk-carbo-hydrate  diet,  which  must  be 
liberal  from  the  first  in  view  of  the  malnutrition.  In  many 
caeee  improvement  will  follow  a  prolonged  coiu^e  of  such  a  diet, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  being  sanguine  as  to  an  ultimate 
cure, 

I  beUeve  that  gastro-enterostomy  should  be  urged  on  all 
such  patients  and  that  dietetic  treatment  should  follow,  and 
that  only  by  the  conjunction  of  surgical  and  medical  treatment 
is  there  any  real  prospect  of  recovery.     The  healing  of  even  a 
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tredtment  has  failed  to  effect  a  complete  cure,  I  think  the  opera- 
tion should  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  patient. 

(E)  Sequels  or  Gastric  Ulcer 

Pyloric  stenosis  ia  easily  recognized  and  must  be  dealt  with 
by  ft  surgeon.  The  subsequent  line  of  dietetic  treatment  will 
depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  unhealed  ulcer.  In 
many  cases  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  pylorus  a  chronic 
ttJcer  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Perigastric  adhesions  and  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
stomach  are  matters  of  greater  difficulty.  On  a  slender  milk- 
earbo-hydrate  diet  patients  suffering  from  these  conditions  may 
continue  to  live  without  much  discomfort,  but  there  can  be 

itio  return  to  a  sufficient  full  diet  without  surgical  relief.  A 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  these  sequelae  requires  exploration 
*nd  their  treatment  by  gaatrolysis,  gastro-enterostomy  or  other- 
^^ae.  The  diagnosis  of  adhesions  is  extremely  difficult  and 
tiier«  are  no  pathognomonic  signs,  by  which  their  presence  can 
**^  recognized.  The  pain  that  results  from  them  does  not  differ 
'■^^fcwially  from  the  pain  which  ia  sometimes  experienced  by 
'^^ULrasthenic  women  even  after  the  cure  of  an  ulcer.  Such  cases 
'^^^l.tiire  careful  observation,  and,  inasmuch  as  in  the  hyperses- 
_**^"t.ic  state  of  neurasthenia  operation  can  do  no  good  and  often 
harm,  exploration  should  not  be  hastily  recommended. 


DUODENAL  ULCER 

This  general  plan  of  the  treatment  of  a  gastric  ulcer  can  be 
_  l^opted  when  the  ulcer  is  on  the  duodenal  side  of  the  pylorus. 
^-*^«  same  rules  hold  good,  but  there  is  one  important  difference. 
-*-«^«  duodenum  is  disturbed  only  at  intervab  by  the  passage 
^^»  food-stuffs  from  the  stomach,  and  it  has  none  of  the  churning 
*^^ov-ement8  that  tend  to  prevent  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
•»*oaxach.  Consequently  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  steady 
***^'ft«8e  of  food  may  be  rather  more  rapid.  In  the  final  diets 
****<^ial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  any  tendency  to  hyper- 
•*<lity. 


i^BMrii 
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HYPERACIDITY 
(Byn.  HyperchJorhydiia.,  Acid  dyspepsia) 

This  condition  must  be  conmdered  as  a  sectetOCT 
either  inbom  or  provoked  bj  errors  of  diet  and  life.     In  cmm 
of  long  duration  it  is  possible  that  secondaij  glandalar  profr- 
femtion  may  occur,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  aeooociazy 
gastric  dilatation  sometimes  ensues.    It  is  the  comnioiieal 
of  indigestion.    The  characteristic  sTmptom  is  a   bnniii^  or 
gnawing  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  begins  ooe  or  tiio  hamt 
after  a  meal,  or  sometimes  even  later,  so  that  it  £e  described 
by  the  patient  as  '^  preceding  *'    a  meal.    It  seJdoai  oooiits  •! 
night.     The  patient  has  generally  discovered  th«t  tlie 
reUeved  by  food,  hj  bicarbonate  of  eoda,  or  by  vomitiiig.     X< 
vomiting  is  uncommon,  but  some  patients  have  been  taoght  by 
experience  to  provoke  it  with  the  finger,     Ftatulexice  (the 
being  partly  derived  from  the  carboimtee  of  galrra  aod 
dtbitomal  heartburn,  and  acid  eructations  are  oomjnoo- 
dOQAUy  lovere  attacks  of  gastric  (probably  pylorie)  spaem  ooear, 
fgBmnSif  unociated  with  paroxysmal  pyrosis. 

Tboee  nymptomB  are  due  to  a  rapid  and  exoeiiaf« 
of  gafUfic  jaice.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  i&  foood 
a  t'?«t-hrpakfaflt  (even  within  ten  minutes)  than  under  bealtbj 
condition-s  ;  the  total  acidity  at  the  height  of  digestion,  expressed 
in  U'.rm'i  of  hydrochloric  acid,  commonly  rises  to  0  3  per  cent, 
tyj-aJi'ionaWy  even  to  06  per  cent,  or  it  lies  between  TO  and  100 
on  Kwald's  scale.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  some  severe  cases 
«^;r^tion  continues  even  after  digestion  is  completed  (cp.  hyper- 
M?'. ration;.  Before  dietetic  treatment  is  xmdertaken,  it  must 
be  made  clear  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  hydrochloric  add 
and  not  to  organic  aoids.  Though  organic  acids  set  free  by 
F/i/.-t^rial  or  toruloid  action  can  notably  increase  the  total  aciditv 
'A  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  this  occurs  on  a  large  scale  only 
in  la^e*  of  pyloric  obstruction  and  gastric  dilatation,  a  condition 
uLi  :h  ag  a  rule  is  suflSciently  obvious.  A  total  acidity  above 
2i'»niial  above  60  on  Ewald's  scale)  after  a  test-dinner  establishes 
tirt-  diagnosis. 

If  ibii  perversion  of  secretion  is  considered  in  relatioQ  to 
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digestion,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  normal  allowance  of  time 
during  which  starch  digestion  can  continue  in  the  stomach  is 
curtailed  by  this  premature  rise  of  acidity.  It  ceAses  when 
hydrochloric  acid  amounts  to  0*12  per  cent.  Protein-digestion 
however  is  usually  well  performed,  but  Boas  has  recorded  cases,  in 
which  pepsin  was  absent  and  protein-digestion  delayed.  Theoret- 
ically it  might  be  supposed  that  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
acidity  of  the  chyme  as  it  enters  the  duodenum  the  pancreatic 
digestion  of  fat  would  be  delayed,  but  in  practice  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  evidence  of  this,  though  a  dislike  for  fat  is  occasionally 
noted.  As  a  rule  the  stomach  is  emptied  at  any  rate  witliin 
normal  limits  of  time,  but  in  severe  cases  there  is  delay,  which 
is  probably  due  to  pyloric  spasm,  and  occasionally  some  degree 
of  dilatation  results.  Perhaps  the  delay  of  digestion,  which 
occurs  when  muoh  starch  is  taken,  may  also  tend  to  produce 
this  result.  After  long  continuance  of  hyperacidity  some  de- 
gree of  chronic  gastritis  may  supervene,  manifested  by  a  greater 
tendency  to  vomit  and  the  appearance  of  mucus  in  the  vomit. 
These  points,  which  must  be  realized  in  prescribing  a  suit- 
able diet,  present  the  malady  only  in  its  simplest  form.  Many 
cases  however  are  complex,  and  the  associated  conditions  and 
antecedents  must  be  reckoned  up  and  weighed.  Associated 
with  hyperacidity  there  is  often  a  real  gastric  hypereesthesia, 
either  a  primary  sensory  neurosis  or  a  secondary  result  of  con- 
tinued hyperacidity,  and  the  mere  contact  of  food  ^\^th  the 
gastric  mucosa  will  then  excite  pain  or  discomfort.  A  loose 
right  kidney  and  gastroptosis  in  women  are  not  uncommon 
associations  and  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  treatment. 
Although  hyperacidity  is  commonly  associated  with  gastric 
ulcer,  hyperacidity  does  not  in  that  association  present  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  described  above,  and  gastric  ulcer  is  rarely 
present  and  need  seldom  be  suspected,  when  those  typical  symp- 
toms are  clearly  marked.  In  pure  hyperacidity  it  may  be  noted 
that  easOy  digested  foods  are  as  likely  to  produce  pain  as  in- 
digestible articles,  and  that  a  large  meal  may  be  better  borne 
than  a  small  one.  From  duodenal  ulcer  there  is  greater  difficulty 
of  distinction,  and  the  symptoms  of  such  an  ulcer  and  those 
of  hyperacidity  may  have  a  close  resemblance.     The  possibiUty 


Ck>iistipatioii  also  is  generally  a  source  of  trouble.  If  the  con- 
lifcion  is  of  long  duration  and  does  not  yield  to  treatment,  it 
asvaUy  leads  to  pessimism  and  depression.  Even  after  a  com- 
plete cure  I  believe  the  patient  should  be  warned  that  his  days 
for  large  promiscuous  meals  are  over,  and  he  should  be  furnished 
writh  a  rigid  diet  list  and  an  outline  of  a  healthy  life. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  hyperacidity  is  difficult,  but  it 
IB  always  promising,  because,  unlike  the  sufferer  from  some 
other  abdominal  neuroses,  the  patient  has  a  genuine  desire  to 
be  quit  of  his  trouble. 

In  severe  cases  of  long  standing,  when  the  patient  is  seldom 

free  from  pain  and  has  begun  to  lose  weight,  it  is  wise  to  give 

him  two  weeks  of  complete  rest  in  bed.      If  on  CO3  distension  of 

the   stomach,  any  real  dilatation  is  found  to  be  present,  lavage 

niAy  be  performed  on  the  £rst  three  days  of  this  time,  but  it 

sHonld  not  be  performed  unnecessarily.     During  the  first  week 

ther«  should  be  semi-starvation,  milk  to  the  value  of  560  and 

lat.or  of   800  calories  being  given  as  in  the  case  of  gastric  ulcer 

(^<l-'v-.)  with  a  large  dose  of  Carlsbad  salt  in  hot  water  every  morning 

^^^     an  empty  stomach.     During  the  second  week  of  complete 

'"^^^t  the  diet  may  be  gradually  extended.     If  as  is  usual  the 

S^^s^o  mucosa  has  now  lost  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  one  or 

^"^^o  eggs,   lightly-boiled,   poached  or  even  buttered,   may  be 

**^^»d,  and  later  the  addition  of  4  oz.  of  milk  pudding  or  rusks  in 

"^>ik  may  be  made,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 

I^^^entis  receiving  sufficient  food  to  supply  nearly  1,600  calories. 

*i^  will  probably  be  found  to  have  lost  some  more  weight.     During 

**^^  third  week  he  may  be  allowed  out  of  bed,  to  drive  and  to 

"t-a-lce  short  walks  and  to  prepare  for  a  resumption  of  ordinary 

1**^©.  During  this  third  week  the  degree  of  secretion-response 
*^^  the  stimulus  of  food  may  be  further  tested  by  the  addition 
*-*^  fish  (sole,  plaice,  whiting)  or  chicken  to  the  diet.  Milk  should 
®^*^  form  a  large  part  of  the  diet,  viz.,  40  oz.  with  8  oz.  of  diluent, 
*^*<l  the  meals  may  be  arranged  on  the  following  plan  : — 


^ao 


.     Milk  diluted,  8  oz. 

One  or  two  eggs  cooked  in  any  way. 
Toast  or  ruska,  1  oz. 
Butter,  J  oz, 

>l& Milk  as  before. 
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1  p.in. 


Milk  M  Uiora. 


Fiah  (sole,  plcuce  or  whiting]  or  chi«k«a«  4  Oft 
CuflUurd  or    jelly  or  blancmange  with  creani« 

aavoiirj'  omrfetto,  4  o%. 
Toast  or  rusk  and  butter  as  b«l(»B. 
Milk  aa  before. 
Milk  aa  before. 

One  or  two  eggs  cooked  in  aeay  way. 
Toast  or  rusk  and  butter  as  beforo. 
p.m.    ....      Milk  as  before. 
Rusk. 


4.30  p.ni 
7  p.m. 


10 


The  duration  of  thifi  stage  and  the  subflequent  coarae  miHl 
depend  on  the  result  obtained.  As  a  rule  he  is  noir  able  to 
resume  an  ordinary  life  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  embark  on 
the  correct  diet  which,  with  few  alterations,  should  serre  him 
for  the  reet  of  his  life. 

In  one  group  of  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  hyperacidity  becomes  plain,  when  the  potkc^a 
aiamier  of  life  and  feeding  is  grasped.  There  may  be  maeh  to 
QOneot.  In  some  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  set  matters  ngj^i 
M  n§titdB  the  teeth^  to  explain  the  importance  of  prtrfcmged 
mastication,  slow  eating  and  early  hoxirs,  to  enjtun  at  least  thir^ 
minutes  of  complete  rest  lying  down  after  each  meal,  to  cut 
off  or  diminish  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  to  increase  the  *m5?"itf 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Furnished  with  a  simple  diet  Iw 
can  then  see  the  end  of  his  trouble.  But  though  the  OMHt 
may  be  plain,  its  correction  may  be  an  impossible  counsel  of  per^ 
foetim  in  the  case  of  a  man,  whose  life  and  habits  are  mii  —Miilj 
dmnhiated  by  his  work.  In  these  cases  over  and  above  the  aHab- 
lishment  of  a  correct  diet,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  use  of  antacid 
medicinal  remedies  which  palliate  but  do  not  cure^  How«ver  in 
all  CAMS  an  attempt  must  be  made  on  general  principlee  to 
any  causative  factor  and  to  minimize  the  nervous  predispc 

When  we  consider  the  details  of  a  diet  which  ahaU  be  suilafalt. 
(1)  for  the  partly  ctired  patient  who  has  been  through  the 
rest  core  de^ribed ;  (2)  for  the  patient  who  is  half  cured  as 
Boon  as  the  exciting  cause  is  discovered  and,  (3)  for  the  patient 
whoee  chance  of  improvement  is  small  so  long  as  his  liveUbood 
depends  on  the  continuance  of  an  unhealthy  and  hurried  existence 
ire  find  general  agreement  on  many  points.     All  condimeilli 
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And  spices,  mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  horseradish,  ginger,  cuny, 
etc.,  must  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  all  v^etables  containing 
much  cellulose  and  salads.  No  article  of  food  should  contain 
hard  material  such  as  pips  and  seeds.  Coffee  should  be  excluded, 
cocoa  or  tea  freshly  made  with  half  milk  being  allowed.  At 
first  no  alcohol  in  any  form  should  be  taken,  but  as  time  goes 
on  without  the  recurrence  of  symptoms  its  use  may  be  safely 
resumed  with  the  limitations  mentioned  later.  All  starch 
(if  it  is  used)  should  be  dextrinized  by  dry  heat  as  in  thin  toast 
and  rusks,  or  thoroughly  gelatinized  by  moist  heat  as  in  milk 
puddings.  Pastry  must  be  avoided.  Fresh  uncooked  butter 
and  cream  may  be  taken  freely  and  perhaps  tend  somewhat 
to  lessen  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Sugar  may  be  freely 
used,  preferably  dextrose  or  honey.  Jellies  are  useful,  gelatine 
fixing  a  good  deal  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  its  digestion  :  they 
may  be  flavoured  with  lemon,  orange  or  fruit-juice  if  necessary, 
but  fruit  itself  should  be  avoided.  Milk,  eggs,  and  grated  cheese 
are  always  correct  articles  of  diet.  Junket  flavoured  with 
cocoa  can  be  taken.  Soup  may  well  be  avoided,  in  view  of 
its  stimulant  effect  and  its  small  nutritive  value.  Fluid  may 
bo  given  freely  at  meals,  if  there  is  no  dilatation,  and  either 
milk  and  soda-water  or  any  mineral  water  such  as  Perrier  and 
Apollinaris  should  form  the  staple  drink.  The  temperature 
of  food  should  be  considered  and  extremes  avoided  by  preserving 
a  minimum  of  55'^  F.  and  a  maximum  of  1 30°  F. ;  a  temperature  of 
100°  F.  may  serve  to  minimize  the  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  acid. 
On  certain  other  points  however  there  are  divergent  views. 
In  the  first  place  inasmuch  as  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
solely  derived  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  hyperacidity  this  supply  should  be  diminished 
by  forbidding  the  use  of  common  salt  both  as  a  condiment  and 
in  the  cooking  of  food,  so  that  the  patient  becomes  dependent 
for  his  chloride  supply  on  the  salts  naturally  present  in  his  food. 
It  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Cahn  and  by  Hemraeter 
that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  materially  reduced  in  dogs, 
if  they  are  fed  on  meat,  from  which  the  salts  have  been  largely 
extracted  by  boiling  with  distilled  water.  Moreover  Cahn  by 
further  means  so  reduced  the  chloride-content  of  the  blood 
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that  the  stomach  secreted  a  neutral  inactive  fluid.  This  fluid 
however  if  acidified  at  once  became  active  and  digested  fibi 
BO  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  secretion  of  pepsin  is 
pendent  of  that  of  the  acid.  Without  actual  obseryataon 
the  point  no  patient  can  state  how  much  salt  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking.  I  have  seen  a  few  patients  suffering  from  hyper- 
acidity who  confessed  that  they  took  exceptional  quantities 
of  salt,  but  I  think  that  the  majority  of  patients  are  moderate 
in  its  use.  It  may  be  argued  from  the  universahty  of  the  practice 
that  salt  eating  is  in  some  way  beneficial  or  even  neceseary»] 
But  some  people  take  no  salt  apart  from  that  naturally  con- 
tained in  their  food  or  introduced  by  the  cook,  and  suffer  no 
harm.  On  the  whole  I  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  eliminate  salt^ 
from  the  diet  in  this  condition,  though  I  have  seen  no  immediate 
beneficial  results  in  patients  who  have  so  excluded  it. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  different  views  on  a  more  im-J 
portant  point,  viz.  the  relative  advantages  of  an  amy] 
and  a  protein  diet    The  dilemma  may  be  stated  thus.    (1)  It 
is  certain  that  in  hyperacidity  digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach 
is  quickly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  early  rise  of  acidity 
the  appearance  of  free  acid.     In  fact  in  some  cases  the  discomfort 
is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  starch  in 
the  stomach  which  cannot  be  dealt  with.     On  the  other 
protein  food  is  not  only  quickly  digested,  but  it  fixes  and 
bines  with  acid  in  the  process,  and  protein  food  will  often  relievi 
the  discomfort,  which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  malady, 
that  it  would  appear  obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  diet  slionlc 
be  mainly  protein,  carbo-hydrate  food  being  administered  onlj 
as  sugar  or,  if  as  starch,  only  in  very  small  quantity.     (2)  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  protein  is  a  far  gteatec 
stimulant  to  the  acid  secretion  than  carbo-hydrate  food.     Car- ( 
nivora  have   more  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  than  herbivora. 
Uemmeter  has  shown  that  the  acidity  of  the  secretion  in  car- 
nivora  can  be  diminished  by  feeding  on  a  carbo-hydrate 
for  a  long  time.     It  has  been  said  also  that  hyperacidity  is 
among  Eastern  races  who  Uve  mainly  on  carbo-hydrates, 
that  it  may  be  argued  that  by  insisting  on  a  protein  diet, 
reUere  the  symptoms,   but  perpetuate  the  malady. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  amylaceous  diet  has  a  curative  aim,  while 
the  protein  diet  is  directed  to  relief  of  a  symptom.  There  are 
advocates  for  both  diets  in  their  entirety.  It  is  possible  to  take 
a  middle  course.  I  believe  that  the  protein  diet,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  symptoms  alone,  is  the  most  suitable  for,  and  should 
be  confined  to  the  third  class  of  patient  mentioned  above,  generally 
a  clerk,  who  is  so  placed  in  his  work  that  no  attempt  at  a  com- 
plete cure  can  be  made.  But  even  to  him  some  starch  should 
be  allowed — and  I  do  not  think  he  suffers  from  the  addition  of 
f  oz.  of  thin  toast  or  rusk  at  his  three  chief  meals,  or  from  2 
oz.  of  milk  pudding  at  his  evening  meal.  To  him  also  may 
be  recommended  the  palliative  taking  of  mUk,  meat  lozenge, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  the  bismuth  lozenge  when  the  pain  comes 
on  at  his  work.  Chewing  gum  with  resulting  flow  of  saliva  and 
consequent  neutralization  of  some  acid  in  the  stomach  is  per- 
missible with  the  same  object.  But  as  a  curative  line  of  treat- 
ment I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  simple  mixed  diet  with 
preponderance  of  milk  gives  the  best  result,  if  it  is  remembered 
that  no  meal  should  be  a  large  one,  that  several  small  meals 
are  better  than  two  large  ones,  and  that  good  mastication, 
slow  eating,  rest,  exercise  and  moderation  in  the  use  of  akohol 
and  tobacco  are  essential  parts  of  the  treatment. 

The  following  is  an  outUne  of  such  a  diet : — 

Diet  for  HYPSRAcroiTY 

Half  an  hour  before  breakfast  hot  water  8  oz.,  with  a  small  dose  of 
Carlsbad  salt. 

8.30  a.m.  .      .     Cocoa  made  with  milk,  10  oz.  (or  freshly  made 

tea  Mrith  half  milk). 
Graham  or  wholemeal  bread  toasted,  2  oz. 
Butter,  f  oz. 
Honey,  ^  oz. 
One  or  two  eggs  cooked  in  any  way. 

11  a.m Milk  diluted  (6  to  1)  with  soda-water,  6  oz. 

1  p.m Meat    (preferably  veal,  mutton    or    ham),  2  oz. 

(or  fish,  chicken,  game,  sweetbread  or  savoury 

omelette). 
Milk  pudding,  2  oz.  (or  custard). 
Toast,  1  oz. 
Butter,  ^  oz. 
Cheese,  \  oz. 
Milk  diluted,  6  oz.  (or  water  plain  or  aerated). 

33 
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0  pju.      ....    Milk  dflatod,    6  oi. 

ToMt,  1  OB.  (or  mdc). 
7.80  p.111.      .     .     .    MOk-Mmp  flavoored  witli  oelety,  tum^  or  (da, 

6  OB. 

Fiah  or  meBfe  M  at  hmdi. 

Pbtato-purte.  1  ob.  (or  lentib). 

Milk  padding,  2  ob.  (or  blaaenMogBb  JaiiTi  M- 

taid). 
Toast,  bottar,  cheete  M  at  limoh  (or  olM8iMtn# 
Milk  dihifted,  6  ob.  (or  mrter  plain  or  aantod^ 
Bed  time       .     .     .    Milk  dilated  as  at  11  a^n. 

Finally  when  it  appears  that  gastric  aeorotion  has  letDntd 
to  noimal  limits  the  diet  may  be  tentatively  altered  and  a- 
tended.  Fiah  or  fat  baoon  may  be  added  to  the  bredkbit 
The  11  o'dook  milk  may  be  omitted.  A  yariefy  of  Ytg/Mm 
may  be  taken  sndi  as  vegetable  marrow,  Brussels  qnouts,  iMaet, 
cauliflower,  spinach.  Savouries  may  be  added  and  more  eUknte 
paddings.  But  simplicity,  though  it  is  monotonoiis,  dioaU 
stiU  be  the  object.  Only  when  a  cure  is  complete  should  afl|f 
alcohol  be  allowed.  Whisky  1|  os.  dilated  with  at  least  7  oa 
of  soda-water  may  be  taken  at  lunch  and  dinner,  or  tkm^ 
hock  or  Moselle  dilated  with  one  third  part  of  soda-water,  or 
light  lager  beer.  Under  no  droamstanoes  should  any  akohd 
be  used  in  greater  strength  than  in  these  drinks,  and  no  aloobol 
is  permissible  apart  from  meals. 

As  an  example  of  a  diet  based  on  the  use  of  protein  for  hyp^ 
acidity,  that  of  Wegele  may  be  quoted : — 

Morning      .  .     Tea  with  milk,  100  grms. 

Two  soft-boiled  eggs. 
Forenoon    .      .      .     Raw  ham,  100  grms. 

Cream,  60  grms. 

Aleuronat  meal  broth,  200  grms. 

Or  oatmeal  broth,  250  grammes. 
Noon      ....     Beef-steak,  160  grms. 

Mashed  potato,  200  grms.  ^ 

White  wine  with  Saratoga,  Viohy  or  Bilinsr 
100  grms. 
Afternoon  .      .     .     Tea,  100  grms. 

Cream,  160  grms. 
Evening      .      .      .     Cold  meat,    50  grms. 

Two  scrambled  eggs. 

Wine,  100  grms. 
10  p.m.       .      .      .     Milk,  260  grms. 

At  meal  times  aleuronat  toast,  100  grms. 
This  diet  yields  2,400  calories. 
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HYPERSECRETION 

In   conaidericg   the   subject  of  hyperacidity  it  was   stated 

ithat  at  the  height  of  digestion  the  degree  of  acidity  rises  to  70 

or  100  on  Ewald's  scale,  that  the  resulting  pain  and  discomfort 

abate  as  the  stomach  empties  itself,  and  that  when  the  stomach 

'is  empty  the  patient  is  free  from  all  trouble.     Hence  it  is  that 

his  symptoms  so  rarely  occur  at  night. 


I 


(a)  CoNTiNTJOus  Hypersecretion. 

In  some  severe  cases,  however,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
'continues  aiter  digestion  is  complete  and  after  the  stomach 
is  empty.  It  occurs  apparently  in  the  absence  of  any  stimulus, 
except  such  as  is  afiforded  by  swallowed  saliva  and  mucus. 

This  form  of  secretory  neurosis,  "  continuous  hypersecretion,'* 
is  uncommon.  It  occurs  I  believe  only  as  a  late  stage  in  cases 
of  long-continued  hyperacidity  which  have  been  imperfectly 
treated.  There  is  usually  a  history  of  many  years  of  gastric 
illness  of  the  hyperacid  type.  It  requires  no  separate  des- 
cription, but  a  few  points  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place 
cross-examination  of  the  patient  will  probably  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  pain  does  not  cease  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  that 
it  runs  on  to  the  next  meal,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  described 
by  the  patient  as  being  at  its  worst  '*  just  before  a  meal."  As 
in  the  ease  of  simple  hyperacidity,  it  will  have  been  noticed 
by  the  patient  that  it  is  relieved  to  some  extent  by  food  or  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  In  the  second  place  the  pain  is  very  apt 
to  occur  at  night,  commonly  between  12  and  2  o'clock.  Thirdly, 
vomiting  and  consequent  emaciation  are  more  marked  than 
in  simple  hyperacidity,  so  much  so  that  a  suspicion  of  carcinoma 
may  be  aroused  in  spite  of  the  long  history.  Finally  some  degree 
of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  usually  present. 

The  actual  proof,  however,  of  the  existence  of  this  con- 
tinuous hypersecretion  can  only  be  reached  by  washing  out  the 
stomach  clean  over  night,  and  aspirating  the  stomach  in  the 
morning  while  still  fasting.  In  well  marked  cases  there  are 
obtained  from  the  stomach   4-8  oz.   of  clear    yellowish-green 
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fluid  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,005  and  a  total  acidity 
between  60  and  80. 

As  regards  the  dietetic  treatment  nothing  need  be  added 
to  the  outline  given  under  hyperacidity,  and  the  same  question 
discussed  under  that  heading  as  regards  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  an  amylaceous  and  a  protein  diet  comes  up  again  here. 
But  hypersecretion  is  a  more  severe  condition  than  h3rperacidity 
and  much  less  tractable.  It  is  more  than  ever  important  to 
start  a  course  of  treatment  with  a  period  of  semi-starvation 
and  the  minimizing  of  gastric  stimulation.  And  as  there  is  here 
no  healing  process  required,  as  in  the  case  of  gastric  ulcer,  mal- 
nutrition may  be  disregarded  and  some  loss  of  weight  need 
cause  no  anxiety.  The  patient  will  generally  submit  to  any 
restrictions  in  his  desire  to  recover. 

The  slight  rest  cure  recommended  as  the  first  step  in  the 
treatment  of  h3rperacidity  should  be  extended.  In  certain 
cases  it  may  be  wise  even  to  proceed  on  the  Unes  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  to  maintain  an  empty 
stomach  for  two  or  three  days  with  the  use  of  saline  injections 
per  rectum,  while  lavage  is  performed  daily.  Milk  to  the  Taloe 
of  500  calories  may  then  be  commenced,  and  with  complete 
rest  in  bed  the  full  milk-carbo-hydrate  diet  described  in  con- 
nexion with  gastric  ulcer  may  be  reached  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
As  regards  the  continuance  of  lavage,  one  must  be  guided  by 
the  degree  of  discomfort  which  persists  and  especially  by  tt6 
occurrence  at  night.  Thenceforward  the  treatment  must  be 
such  as  has  been  described  for  hyperacidity,  attention  boing 
paid  to  the  rectifying  of  all  the  errors  of  diet  and  life  wbtcfa 
have  often  contributed  to  the  production  of  this  state.  But 
progress  will  often   be  slow  and  great  patience  is  necetMuy. 

(b)  Paboxysmal  or  Intermittent  HypEBSiCRETioN 

This  condition  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  it  has  not 
necessarily  any  connexion  with  hyperacidity.  In  its  pore 
form  it  lies  quite  apart  from  that  condition,  having  only  this 
in  common,  viz.,  that  it  is  cleariy  a  neurosis  independent  of 
any  change  in  the  stomach,  a  manifestation  in  fact  of  some 
tnrbanoe  arising  elsewhere,  which  produces  its  end-eflFect  through 
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the  vagus.  It  may  bea,r  a  close  resemblance  to  migraine  and 
in  some  cases  the  distinction  cannot  be  made.  Its  resemblance 
to  the  gastric  crisis  of  tabes  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  A 
eingle  attack  might  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  some  indigestible 
iood  or  an  irritant  poison. 

Sufferers  from  this  condition  are  usually  young.  Attacks 
are  often  met  with  in  schoolboys.  They  are  said  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  emotion.  Certainly  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  the  prohibition  of  tobacco  in  these  patients.  The 
hoy^s  first  attempt  to  smoke  will  often  result  in  an  attack  which 
»t  any  rate  has  the  superficial  character  of  thLs  form  of  hyper- 
secretion. I  have  know^n  it  to  follow  the  smoking  of  an  unusually 
strong  cigar  by  an  adult.  In  many  cases  no  dietetic  or  other 
cnx>r  can  be  discovered,  and  the  occurrence  of  attacks  is  capricious 
•lid  inexplicable. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  trouble  occurs  in  isolated  attacks, 
the  general  health  and  the  digestion  being  often  perfect  in  the 
fattervb.     Occasionally  there  is  a  history  of  co-existing  hyper- 
acidity.     It  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  hyperacidity 
^    th^t  attacks  of  severe  gastric  pain  probably  due  to  pyloric  spasm 
■    H'ith  profuse   pyrosis    sometimes   occur.     It    is   probable    tliat 
*^e«e  attacks  are  due  to  sudden  purposeless  secretion  of  gastric 
I  nice,  but  I  know  of  no  exact  observations  as  to  the  contents 
^^    the  stomach  at  this  time,  and  opportunity  for  examination  ' 
'*    rare,  as  vomiting  is  uncommon.     In  fact  the  proof  of  the 
'^^'tare  of  an  attack  can  only  come  from  examination  of  the 
^Oniii.     But  if  an  attack  occurs  (as  is  common)  with  an  empty 
^^omach,  especially  at  night,   the  presumption  is  strong  that 
*^    is  an  instance  of  paroxysmal  hypersecretion  and  not  a  mere 
^^gestive  disturbance. 
I  The   attack   usually   begins   rather  suddenly,   often  in   the 

^^^^ht,  and  in  typical  instances  with  an  empty  stomach.  Dis- 
^***>3ifort  in  the  epigastrium  soon  rises  to  actual  pain,  which 
J  be  severe.  Flatulence  and  eructations  are  common,  prob- 
•^ly  due  to  the  interaction  of  gastric  juice  and  swallowed  saliva, 
is  usually  the  next  event,  and  saliva  may  stream  from 
«  mouth.  Vomiting  sets  in  and  generally  gives  some  relief 
a  time.      A  highly  acid  fluid  is  evacuated    as  in  the  case 
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of  continuous  hypersecretion,  and  acid  has  been  found  to  the 
amount  of  0*5  per  cent.  Not  only  ia  there  epi^^astrio  at»H  gob. 
sternal  burning  and  pain,  but  in  many  cases  from  the  chanctw 
of  the  pain  one  must  conclude  that  some  part  of  the  stoinack- 
wall,  probably  the  pylorus,  is  in  a  state  of  violent  spasm.  Ii 
may  be  so  severe  that  the  hands  grow  cold  and  the  face  piK 
and  the  mistake  may  be  made  of  confounding  it  with  a  bHiarr 
coUo.  Thirst  is  often  experienced  and  relief  may  be  gained 
by  drinking  alkaline  water. 

Such  an  attack  usually  passes  ofiF  in  a  few  hours  or  in  a  d^r 
or  two,  and  good  health  is  resumed,  though  a  weakly  patieol 
may  be  left  somewhat  prostrate.  It  may  not  recur  for  wmJbi 
or  months.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  associated  with  or  fol- 
lowed by  severe  headache,  so  that  the  resemblance  to  mignune 
may  be  close.  I  know  of  no  case  where  visual  phenomeiM 
have  occurred. 

If  hyperacidity  coexists,  the  line  of  dietetic  treatment  baf 
already  been  indicated.     But  in  the  pure  form  of  parozjimAl 
hypersecretion  with  intervals  of  good  health  there  is  little  to 
be  done.     The  diet,  however,  must  be  examined  and  if  neceeaanr 
dmpliHed.     Without  any  reasons  to  advance  in  favour  of  sodi 
a  view,  I  believe  it  is  well  to  diminish  the  meat  taken  by  oaoli 
patients,  allowing  it  only  at  one  meal  in  the  day,  pxefuably 
at  the  midday  meal.     Tobacco  and  alcohol  should  be  curtaQed 
or  forbidden.     Opportunity  may  be  taken  to  ensure  good  teeth 
and  slow  montication.     I  think  the  tendency  to  this  oondttkB 
WMTS  out  with  increasing  years  and   wisdom,  as  is  c«rtaiBl|y 
the  oMe  with  migraine. 


MOTOR  INSUFHCIENCy  AND  DILATATION 

Under  this  head  are  included  a  large  number  of  oondit 
which  have  tliis  point  in  common,  that  the  stomach  is  not  eni| 
within  the  normal  limits  of  time.     With   this  defect  then 
often  Msociatcd  a  secretory  insufficiency,  but  this  is  not 
the  OAse.     Motor   insufficiency   may   exist   without 
bnt  of  en  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  motor  inaufBrjepry 
actual  or  relative  is  the  immediate  cause. 
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The  group  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  Pure  motor  insufficiency  (gastric  myasthenia)  without 
dilatation,  an  impairment  of  the  expulsive  power,  which  results 
in  an  abnormal  tarrying  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  a  conse- 
quent shortening  of  the  rest-periods  of  that  organ.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  initial  stage  of  the  next  class. 

(2)  Dilatation  (primary  gastrectasis)  without  any  pyloric 
obstruction.  This  results  from  continued  motor  insufficiency, 
delayed  digestion  and  yielding  of  the  stomach-wall,  and  it  must 
not  be  confounded  -with  mere  temporary  distension  by  gas.  A 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  condition  will  show  that  it  pre- 
sents a  great  field  for  dietetic  treatment.  In  some  cases  it 
clearly  arises  from  over-indulgence  in  food  and  drink,  from 
sheer  bulk  and  weight  of  material  taken  with  short  intervals 
into  the  stomach,  which  is  often  associated  with  imperfect  mas- 
tication and  rapid  swallowing.  Both  on  the  motor  and  on  the 
secretory  side  enormous  demands  are  thus  made  on  the  stomach. 
The  condition  of  the  teeth  must  always  be  examined.  In  many 
such  cases  alcohoHc  drinks  are  also  taken  in  excess,  and  ia  these, 
as  is  described  elsewhere,  a  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  is  often 
present.  A  moderate  d^ree  of  dilatation  may  also  occur  in 
connexion  with  hyperacidity,  and  its  mode  of  origin  is  mentioned 
under  that  heading.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  dilatation  result- 
ing from  abuse  of  food  and  drink,  from  chronic  gastritis,  and 
from  hyperacidity,  the  mere  regulation  of  diet  and  the  teaching 
of  the  principles  of  digestion  wiU  often  go  far  to  effect  a  cure. 

In  another  class  the  myasthenia  underlying  the  dilatation 
is  the  expression  or  result  of  some  general  condition.  Thus  it 
may  follow  many  of  the  specific  fevers.  It  occurs  in  connexion 
with  tuberculosis,  malaria,  renal  disease,  and  ansemia  of  all 
kinds,  and,  in  fact,  with  any  state  of  profound  impairment  of 
health. 

Finally,  it  may  occur  as  a  part  of  neurasthenia,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  quick  fatigue,  slowness  of  repair,  and 
absence  of  reserve  are  to  be  noted  in  the  stomach  as  in  the  general 
musculature  of  such  patients.  The  effect  is  hable  to  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  strong  emotion  or  strain.  The  treatment  of 
such  cases  presents  great  difficulty. 
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(3)  Dilatation  (secondary  gastrectasis).  due  to  pylocio 
struction.  In  this  class  the  actual  muscular  strength  of  til^ 
stomach  is  often  increased,  but  owing  to  the  narro^'ing  of  the 
exit  there  is  a  relative  motor  insu£Bctency.  Under  thia  hemd 
are  included  such  matters  as  pyloric  carcinoma,  cicatricial  stenocM 
of  pylorus  or  duodenum,  pyloric  adhesions,  hypertrophic  stenoaiSt 
and  perhaps  some  instances  of  pyloric  ulcer  with  spasm. 

On  meeting  with  a  case  of  gastric  dilatation,  the  first 
Bity  ia  to  settle  the  question  of  its  obstructive  or  non-obstructive 
character.  In  the  fonnor  case  treatment  by  dieting  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  can  only  be  palliative  and  surgical  treatment 
should  be  adopted  as  early  as  possible. 

In  dealing  with  a  case  of  non-obstructive  dilatation  a 
clear  idea  must  be  gained  as  to  its  origin,  and  in  many  dire< 
hygienic  and  thera|>eutic,  a  way  may  be  seen  by  which  aoi 
improvement  can  be  quickly  effected.  The  principles  of 
tetic  treatment  are  plain.  In  many  cases  of  slighter  degree 
are  easily  carried  out,  and  are  quickly  effective.  But  the  matter 
is  one  of  much  greater  difficulty,  when  with  the  motor 
ciency  there  is  defective  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In" 
such  cases,  which  form  the  most  severe  type,  the  trouble  is 
aggravated  by  fermentation  and  development  of  gas.  The 
treatment  of  a  neurasthenic  woman  of  middle  age  with  slow 
digestion,  some  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  a  moderate  degroe 
of  gastroptosis  is  a  most  difficult  task. 

The  immediate  need  is  the  use  of  food  in  minimal  quaniil 
and  of  minimal  weight,  of  such  a  character  that  it  shall  be  m< 
easily  prepared  for  intestinal  digestion  and  expelled  from  the 
stomach.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  of  passing  the  patient  if 
neceaeary  through  a  preliminary  period  of  malnutrition,  ao  aftj 
to  evoke  by  a  period  of  stomach-rest  such  natural  tendency 
recovery  as  may  be  possible.  And  in  severe  oases  a  few  daj 
of  complete  rest  of  body  and  stomach  with  the  use  of  rectal 
Injections  should  be  the  first  step. 

Food  must  be  of  small  bulk  and  weight.  Consequently  floids 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  comfort, 
and  a  pure  milk  diet  which  would  otherwise  be  desirable  is  out 
of  the  question.     In  severe  cases  it  has  been  recommended  thi 


a  re<alJy  dry  diet  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  required  fluid 
should  be  administered  per  rectum.     But  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  stomach  to  ensure  fluidity 
and  ready  expulsion  of  digested  food,  and  20-30  oz.  of  fluid  by 
the  mouth  in  twenty-four  hours,  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  is  essential  for  this  purpose.     Some  patients  can  take  less 
without    discomfort.     Alcohol    should    be    entirely    forbidden. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  its  absorption  from  the  stomach 
u  followed  by  a  secretion  of  fluid  into  the  stomach.     No  spicee 
or  condiments  should  be  allowed.     Tea  and  ooflee  should  be 
forbidden,  as  tending  to  delay  digestion.     Food  should  be  hot 
rather  than  cold,  and  a  temperature  of  110-130*'  F.  is  safe  and 
useful.     Meals  should  be  small  and  frequent,  and  in  laying  down 
details  of  the  diet  it  miist  be  remembered  that  every  article 
«tould  be  of  maximum  nutritive  value,  and  that  digested  food 
leaves  the  stomach  in  the  shortest  time  if  it  is  readily  converted 
•Jito  semi-fluid  or  pultaceous  form.     Green  vegetables  are  there- 
fore excluded.     If  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  gastric  secre- 
^on  is  of  full  value,  protein  may  be  freely  given,  but  meat  should 
^   finely  divided,  and  so  slightly  cooked  as  to  be  easily  digested. 
S^reetbread  and  oysters  may  be  given.     Raw  meat  is  often  of 
'^se.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  secretory  insufficiency  is  present, 
<^«Jbo-hydratea  in  the  form  most  easily  digested  must  form  a 
^^^■ger  proportion  of  the  diet,  notwithstanding  their  liability  to 
^*xidergo  fermentation.     Fat  is  of  use,  and  fresh  butter  and  cream 
^^^  usually  well  taken.     All  food  should  be  taken  slowly  and 
^^th  deliberation,  so  that  mouth  digestion  should  have  full  time, 
**id  even  in  the  slighter  cases,  an  hour  of  complete  rest  lying 
****wo  should  be  taken  after  the  chief  meals.     A  preliminary 
^^^'Jod  of  lavage  is  always  necessary,  and  the  result  obtained 
^^-U  give  a  guide  as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  it.     Massage, 
'^'iching  and  electrical  treatment  are  most  useful. 

Xn  the  first  stage  of  treatment  complete  rest  in  bed  is  advis- 

^^^.     The  diet,  which  allows  of  some  variety,  should  consist  of 

^^*-^^l«,  plasmon,  toast,  rusks,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  raw  meat  or 

r^^^C  juice  and  perhaps  pounded  fish.     Considering  the  great 

^^■^A   in  the  value  of  gastric  digestion,  one  may  be  t-empted  to  use 


«** 


trade-preparations    of    peptones  or    rather  albumoses,  as 
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calculated  to  take  the  place  of  protein.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Buch  preparations  can  replace  protein  in  the  diet,  and  that  the 
nitrogen-equilibriam  can  be  so  maintained.  But  though  such 
articles  as  somatose,  Denayer's  albumose-peptone  mixture,  and 
Camrick's  peptonoids  may  be  used  in  some  cases  with  advan- 
tage (especially  when  the  stay  of  food  in  the  stomach  is  so  pro- 
longed that  decomposition  of  protein  may  occur),  it  is  better 
as  a  rule  to  depend  entirely  on  intestinal  digestion  and  to  aim 
at  giving  such  protein-food  as  shall  be  quickly  dischai^ged  from 
the  stomach.  Oysters,  sweetbread,  raw  scraped  beef,  pounded 
fish  and  chicken  with  a  few  ounces  of  milk  fulfil  this  require- 
ment. 

A  diet  to  supply  about  1,500  calories  may  be  arranged  as 
follows :  • 


4.30  p.m. 
7.30  p.m. 
10  p.m. 


MiUe  (6  oz.)  one  or  two  eggs,  two  pieces  of  thin 

toast  with  butter. 
Milk  (5  oz.)  with  plasmon  (for  use  cp.  gaatrio  ulc 

a  rusk,  two  raw  meat  sandwiohes. 
Milk  (5  oz.)  fish-cake  or  fiah-80ufl9de,  cust«ud, 

and  butter. 
As  at  10.30  a.m. 

Milk  (0  oz.)  one  or  two  eggs,  toast  and  batter. 
Cup  of  arrowroot  with  cream. 


In  a  later  stage  the  diet  may  be  extended  by  the  addition 
of  chicken  panada  or  souffl^e,  raw  oysters,  sweetbread,  minced 
mutton,  milk-jelly,  potato-pur^,  other  forms  of  carbo-hydrates, 
and  cocoa.  And  if  the  results  are  favourable,  a  claret  glass  of 
water,  plain  or  aerated,  may  be  allowed  at  lunch  and  dinner. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  such  a  diet,  which  is  sufficient 
for  a  patient  taking  light  exercise.  Rest  after  the  chief  meals 
should  still  be  adhered  to. 


DncT  IX  Dilatation  or  tub  Stomach. 

8  a.111.      ...     Cocoa  made  with  milk,  6  os.  (or  milk  and  pli 
mon). 

One  or  two  eggs  (or  fiah-oake,  1  os.). 

Thin  toaat,   1^  oz. 

Butt«T.  I  oz. 
10.30  a.m.     .  .     Milk,  6  os. 

Rusk. 

Raw  meat  sandwich,  ^  oz.  of  rooat. 
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1  p.m Milk,  5  os. 

Fiah-cake  or  fish-eoufEl^,  2  oe.  (or  oystera). 

Chioken  panada,  2  oz. 

Potato-pur^,  1  oz. 

Blancmange,  2  oz.  (or  cuatard). 

Toast,  li  oz. 

Butter,  I  oz. 
4.30  p.m.       .      .      .     As  at  10.30  a.m. 
7.30  p.m.  .     Milk-aoup,  5  oz.  (or  milk). 

Sweetbread,  2  oz.  (or  minoed  mutton). 

Blancmange  and  cream,  2  oz.  (or  grape-nuts). 

Toast,  1^  oz. 

Butter,  i  oz. 

Water,  6  oz. 
10  p.m Arrowroot  with  or  without  cream,  6  oz. 

The  following  diet,  supplying  about  1,600  calories,  is  recom- 
mended by  Wegele  in  gastric  myasthenia  with  reduced  secretoiy 
activity : — 

Morning  ....     Leguminose  cocoa,  160  grms. 

Cream,  60  grms. 
Forenoon  One  soft  egg. 

Toast,  20  grms. 
Noon        ....     Scraped  beef-steak,  100  grms. 

Mashed  potato,  200  grms. 

Malt  extract,  20  grms. 
Afternoon  Leguminose  cocoa,  160  grms. 

Cream,  60  grms. 
Evening  Tapioca  pulp,  260  grms. 

Diastase  malt  extract,  16  grms. 
During  the  day  Toast,  60  grms. 

10  p.m Milk,  200  grms. 

Cognac,  10  grms. 

Finally,  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  and  for  long  thereafter, 
the  diet  must  be  simple  and  spare,  and  the  meals  small  and 
slowly  eaten.  The  amount  of  fluid  should  be  kept  in  check, 
30  oz.  being  an  ample  allowance  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
most  cases,  40  oz.  being  the  outside  limit. 

In  the  non-obstructive  form  of  dilatation  we  are  concerned 
mainly  with  the  ensuring  of  quick  emptying  of  the  stomach, 
and  we  rest  content  with  intestinal  digestion.  But  in  the  ob- 
structive form,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  pyloric  stenosLs* 
our  object  is  to  ensure  the  greatest  absorption  of  food  products 
in  the  stomach  itself.  Here  peptonized  and  predigested  foods 
find  their  chief  use.  Peptonized  milk,  somatose,  panopepton, 
Benger's  peptonized  beef-jelly,  Valentine's  meat-juice,  maltine» 
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and  many  other  preparations  are  useful.  The  non-fermentable 
lactose  should  be  substituted  for  other  carbo-hydrates,  and  } 
oz.  of  it  can  bo  given  in  8  oz.  of  milk.  But  dietetic  treatment 
in  this  condition  should  only  be  a  temporary  measure  pending 
operation. 


6ASTR0FT0SIS 

Dietetic  treatment  can  have  no  influence  on  the  positioo  of 
the  stomach,  and  any  attempt  at  a  cure  can  only  be  made  by 
exercises,  mechanical  support-,  and  surgical  treatment.  Bat 
something  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  symptoms.  As  a  rule  the 
actual  complaint  of  the  patient  arises  from  stagnation  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  A  sensation  of  weight,  fullness  and 
oppression,  and  eructation,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  usual 
clinical  features.  These  troubles  result  in  the  discarding  of  one 
food-article  after  another,  until  malnutrition  becomes  obvious. 
The  aim  of  dietetic  treatment  here  is  the  same  as  in  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  and  we  have  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  which  shall  be  most  easily  digested  and  shall  leave  th« 
stomach  in  the  shortest  time.  Efficient  mastication  and  slow 
eating  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  All  meat  should  be 
minced  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  Vegetables  such  aa  oai 
flower,  spinach  and  asparagus  may  be  allowed.  Butter, 
and  honey  may  be  taken  freely.  Meals  should  be  small  and 
frequent,  and,  aa  in  dilatation,  only  such  an  amount  of  flttid 
should  be  taken  as  is  necessary  to  produce  the  requisite  oon> 
sistence  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  In  all  cases  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  patient  should  Ue  down  for  an  hour  after  meals 
Mith  the  thorax  at  any  rat«  on  the  same  plane  as  the  abdomen, 
and  occasionally  further  benefit  is  obtained  if  the  body  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  right  aide. 

In  some  severe  cases  when  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  »i 
is  near  the  umbilicus,  if  surgical  treatment  cannot  be  obtained 
or  has  failed  to  give  relief,  the  condition  18  hopeless.  One  eeee 
women  occasionally  who  have  gravitated  to  a  diet  of  milk. 
Beng^s  food  and  Brand's  essence,  by  taking  which  at  frequent 
intervals  they  preserve  life  without  pleasure. 
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In  a  few  cases,  only  I  think  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
descent  of  the  stomach,  the  actual  symptoms  depend  on  hyper- 
acidity, and  in  these  fortunate  patients  the  line  of  treatment 
suggested  in  that  condition  will  commonly  give  some  relief. 


H        Int 
^^   entirel} 


GASTRITIS 

A.  Acute  Gastritis 


P 


In  the  common  form  of  acute  gastritis  the  changes  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  mucosa.  The  condition  is  therefore  often 
termed  (1)  simple  gastritis  or  gastric  catarrh.  It  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rarer  and  more  severe  inflammations,  in 
which  the  changes  involve  a  greater  depth  of  the  stomach-wall 
such  as  (2)  the  toxic  gastritis  resulting  from  the  swallowing  of 
irritant  poison,  and  (3)  infectious  gastritis  due  to  various  bacteria, 
especially  streptococcus. 

Simple  gastritis  is  marked  off  from  the  other  common  forms 
of  dyspepsia  by  its  acute  onset  following  on  some  generally 
recognizable  cause,  by  the  prominence  of  vomiting  as  a  symp- 
tom, and  by  the  appearance  of  mucus  in  the  vomit.  It  is  often 
associated  with  a  similar  condition  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
it  is  sometimes  followed  by  catanhal  jaundice. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  simple  acute  gastritis,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  con- 
dition, inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  avoidable ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  easy  to  lay  down  a  few  wholesome  regulations  which 
will  serve  to  prevent  subsequent  attacks.  It  may  follow  any 
error  of  diet.  The  taking  of  a  lai^e  quantity  of  indigestible  or 
irritating  food  is  a  common  cause,  and  an  attack  is  the  more 
likely  to  occur  if  this  is  bolted  either  from  carelessness  or  as  a 
result  of  defective  teeth.  This  is  a  common  cause  in  children. 
Indulgence  in  ices  on  a  large  scale  may  produce  it.  It  is  a  com- 
mon result  of  alcoholic  debauch,  and  it  is  the  natural  ending 
which  closes  each  drink-attack  of  the  dipsomaniac.  It  may  be 
produced  by  decomposing  food,  and  is  then  usually  associated 
with  a  catarrhal  enteritis.     It  is  sometimes  noted  as  an  early 
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fttt^^Kf  ff},*-,  TvhifA  hi  t,iyh  *ry:ji  •limifi  up  in  10  oz.  of  water  with 
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A>M»iil  Ihn  ililnl  (lay  HoaM  recommends  the  following  diet  : — 
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S  a.m Milk  (with  tea),  200  grms. 

Zwieback,  00  gnus. 
10  a.m*    ....     Bouillon  with  egg,  20Q  grms. 
Noon        ....     Milk-eoup,  200  grms. 

Toast,  50  grms. 
3  p.m,      ....     Milk,  130  grms. 

Cakes,  60  grms. 
7  p.m Milk-Boup  with  rice,  200  grms. 

Zwieback,  60  grms. 

Subsequent  extensions  by  the  addition  of  fish  and  chicken 
may  be  quickly  made.  At  this  point  if  the  origin  of  the  attack 
is  clear,  final  injunctions  should  be  given  as  regards  a  healthy 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  future  attacks. 

In  the  toxic  and  infective  forms  of  acute  gastritis,  both  of 
which  involve  immediate  risk  to  life,  the  problem  consists  in 
the  maintenance  of  strength  with  abstinence  from  food  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  During  the  eariy  days  of  imminent 
danger  rectal  feeding  must  be  adopted  in  its  most  efficient  form. 

{B)  Chronic  Gastritis 

This  term  was  formeriy  used  to  denote  nearly  every  form 
of  chronic  dyspepsia.  Now  that  the  great  gastric  neuroses 
and  functional  disorders  are  defined  and  separated  oflf,  chronic 
gastritis,  though  still  an  important  matter,  becomes  a  com- 
paratively infrequent  disease.  In  practice,  however,  the  old 
loose  usage  of  the  term  is  still  occasionally  met  with. 

As  in  the  case  of  acute  gastritis,  prophylactic  treatment 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  causation,  (a)  The  primary  form. — 
It  is  possible  that  repeated  attacks  of  acute  gastritis  may  lead 
to  this  chronic  state,  but  I  beheve  that  this  sequence  is  only 
met  with  when  the  acute  attacks  are  due  to  alcoholic  excess. 
The  causes,  however,  that  have  been  mentioned  as  producing 
a.cute  gastritis  are  also  responsible  for  the  chronic  condition, 
but  this  chronic  gastritis  has  a  slow  and  insidious  beginning  and 
is  seldom  preceded  by  acute  attacks  except  in  alcoholic  subjects. 
It  can  be  set  up  by  long-continued  over-eating  and  over-drinking, 
by  habitual  hurry  and  food-bolting.  The  amount  and  character 
of  the  food,  and  the  pace  of  eating,  all  play  a  part.  Richness 
of  food,  generally  synonymous  with  indigestibUity,  abuse  of 
spices,  condiments  and  ices,  and  perhaps  of  tea  and  coffee,  should 
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be  noted.  Tobacco-chewing  will  certainly  produce  it,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  excessive  smoking  can  oontribate  to 
the  causation.  It  is  possible  that  carious  teeth  may  h&ve  sa 
influence  through  the  swaUowing  of  bacterial  products  in  py(^ 
rhoea  alveolaris  as  well  as  through  defective  mastication.  It  is 
said  that  every  one  has  the  stomach  which  he  deserves,  and  all 
these  causes  of  what  may  be  termed  a  primary  chronic  gastritis 
are  avoidable. 

(6)  The  secondary  form. — But  chronic  gastritis  may  be 
secondary  to  other  conditions.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  fact,  the  most  typical  examples  are 
met  with  in  that  disease.  Similarly  it  occurs  as  the  result  of 
the  passive  hypersemia  due  to  cardiac  failure,  and  it  often  tonis 
the  scale  in  the  final  stage  of  valvular  disease.  It  superreDBS 
occasionally  in  long  standing  cases  of  hj^racidity,  and  some 
degree  of  chronic  gastritis  is  conmionly  present  with  cardnoma 
of  the  stomach.  Finally  it  may  appear  in  various  conditions 
of  impaired  health,  such  as  tuberculosis,  anaemia  and  chionic 
nephritis. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  subject  of  motor  insnflfi- 
ciency  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  that  all  these  same  causies 
are  there  in  operation.  And  it  is  true  that,  given  the  same 
vicious  diet  or  habits,  or  the  same  enfeebled  health,  one  patient 
may  develop  a  chronic  gastritis  and  another  a  motor  impairment 
and  dilatation.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  these  two  coii* 
ditions  as  sharply  in  practice  as  in  theory,  and  they  often  co-exJ-^*- 

The  establishment  of  a  suitable  diet  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  gastric  secretion.     As  regards  this  point,  3<^^ 
recognizes  four  varieties  :  (1)  Gastritis  acida,  (2)  anacida,  (3)  **^*^' 
cipara,  (4)  atrophicans.     As  regards  the  first  of  these  form^* 
has  been  already  stated  that  a  chronic  gastritis  may  occasion^ 
supervene    on    hyperacidity.     Putting    this    uncommon   ocC^ 
rence  on  one  side,  we  may  say  that  in  chronic  gastritis  the  setC^ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished.     On  examination    ^"^ 
acid  is  found  to  be  present  in  combination  with  protein,  W^ 
as  free  acid  it  is  greatly  diminished  or  absent.    This  deficiec^^^ 
and  an  increased  production  of  mucus  are,  in  fact,  the  m^^ 
clinical  features  of  the  disease.     In  the  atrophic  variety,  a 
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stage  of  great  rarity,  both  combined  and  free  acid  may  be  absent, 
and  even  the  gastric  ferments  become  scanty  or  cease  to  appear. 
In  a  case  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  with  persistent  vomiting 
under  my  care,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  an  hour  after  a  test- 
breakfast  were  neutrsJ,  and  pepsin  was  entirely  absent.  Motor 
impairment  is  common  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  some  dilatation 
may  take  place,  but  in  some  cases  muscular  power  is  certainly 
normal,  and  peristalsis  may  even  become  visible. 

In  slight  and  early  cases  the  recognition  of  the  cause  and  its 
removal  may  allow  a  return  to  health,  though  a  short  course  of 
milk  diet  will  probably  be  necessary.  But  in  severe  cases  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  if  the  diagnosis  is  correct,  con- 
siderable changes  have  already  occurred  in  the  gastric  mucosa, 
and  the  dietetic  treatment  will  be  a  long  and  wearisome  process. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  patient  that  half  measures  are 
useless.  He  must  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  cure  and  must 
retire  to  bed.     Lavage  is  always  necessary. 

If  there  is  fair  digestive  power  and  free  acid  is  found  after 
a  test-breakfast,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  start  with  the  diet 
which  is  suggested  as  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  dilata- 
tion. But  as  a  rule  it  is  wiser  to  begin  with  a  mOk  diet,  and  I 
think  that  milk  alone  should  be  given  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
of  its  bulk  and  weight.  Forty  oz,  of  milk  should  be  diluted  with 
8  oz.  of  lime-water,  soda-water  or  barley-water,  and  of  this  mix- 
ture 8  oz.  may  be  taken  slowly  every  three  hours  for  6  doses  in 
the  day.  It  should  not  be  cold,  but  the  patient  may  have  some 
choice  in  the  temperature.  Koumiss  or  kephir  may  be  used, 
but  many  patients  dislike  them.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
must  vary  with  the  results,  but  it  is  well  to  proceed  very  slowly, 
and  a  week  or  10  days  on  this  800  calorie  diet  is  certainly  not 
too  severe  as  a  rule.  If  vomiting  occurs,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  peptonize  the  milk  and  to  begin  with  smaller  doses.  The 
amount  of  milk  may  be  gradually  increased  to  50  oz,,  and  not 
until  this  amount  can  be  taken  without  discomfort  should  any 
extension  of  diet  be  made.  This  point  may  not  be  reached  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

As  regards  the  next  step,  it  must  be  remembered  that  diges- 
tion of  protein  is  at  a  low  level  and  that  carbo-hydrates,  on  the 
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other  hand,  are  apt  to  andeigo  fermentation  with  deyelopmort 
of  injurioua  organic  adds,  though  something  can  be  done  to 
check  bacterial  and  tomloid  action  by  medicinal  remedies. 
Both  protein  and  carbo-hydrate  food  should  be  added  to  tk 
diet,  but  both  of  these  in  small  quantities.  The  treatmenl 
throughout  must  be  tentative  and  cautious.  Extra  protein 
can  be  obtained  by  giving  one  or  two  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk, 
or  from  plasmon,  or  from  raw  beef  juice,  beef-tea,  or  aomatoee. 
The  carbo-hydrate  element  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  Bengers 
food  or  arrowroot.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  such  a  diet, 
supplying  about  1,200  calories  : — 

8  a.m Milk,  8  oz.  with  plasmon. 

10  a.m Milk  and  egg. 

Noon Beef-tea,  6  oz.  or  meat-jelly. 

2  p.m Milk  and  plasmon. 

4  p.m Milk  and  egg  or  junket  and  cream. 

7  pjn Benger's  food,  8  oz. 

10  p.m Milk  and  plasmon. 

Boas  recommends  the  following  diet  at  this  stage,  amoimtiDS 
to  2,200  calories  :— 

8  a.m Milk    and    flour    soup,    200    grms    (milk,    Xt 

grms). 

Bread,  60  grms. 

Butter,  30  grms. 
10  a.m Eggs,  2. 

White  bread,  50  grms.,  butter,  30  grms. 

Or  with  this  scraped  beef,  60  grms. 
Noon Farina  milk-soup,  200  grms. 

Milk  and  rice,  200  grms. 

Prunes,   100  grms. 

3  p.m Milk  and  tea  or  coffee  200  grms.  (J  milk). 

White  bread,  50  grms. 

7  p.m Rice  and  milk-soup,  200  grms. 

Zwieback,  50  grms. 

Later  the  same  diet  can  be  adopted  as  is  recommendeC^ 
the  first  step  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  eggs,  P 
raw  meat,  toast  and  butter  being  permitted,  while  alcohol,  ^ 
coffee,  sugar,  spices  and  condiments  are  still  forbidden.  Ewal 
diet-list   is  as  follows  : — 

8  a.m Tea,   150-200  grms. 

Stale  wheat-bread,  toast  or  zwieback,  100  gt 
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10  a.m Wheat-brecMi,  50  grms. 

Butter,  10  grms. 

Cold  meat  or  ham,  50  grms. 

Milk,  I  litre  or  one  g^aas  ot.h^aJb  wine. 
2  p.m.      ....     Water,  milk,  or  bouillon  of  white  meata,  160-200 
grms. 

Meat  or  Bah,  100-125  grms. 

Vegetables.  30-100  grms. 

Compdte,  80  grms. 
4.30  p.m.  .  Warm  milk  or  chocolate  or  milk  and  coffee  (half 

and  half)  }  titr*. 
7.30  p.m.       .     .     .     Soup,  300  grms. 

Wheat-bread,  50  grms. 

Butter,  10  grms. 

10  p.m Ooeasionally  one  oup  of  oofEee  and  60  grms.  of 

wheat-bread,  biscuit,  or  zwieback. 

In  a  later  stage  the  final  diet  recommended  in  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  suitable,  a  moderate  mixed  diet  in  six  meals. 
And  from  some  such  diet,tiiere  should  be  no  hurry  to  depart: 
Alcoholic  subjects  should  be  urged  to  become  total  Abstainers. 
In  others  a  glass  of  Rhine  or  Moselle  wine  may  be  permitted  at 
lunch  and  dinner,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  alcohol 
be  taken  except  with  meals. 

For  chronic  gastritis  with  impairment  of  digestive  power 
Wegele  recommends  the  following  diet,  having  a  value  of  2,400 
calories : — 

Morning   ....     Pepton-cocoa,  150  grms. 

Butter  on  toast,  25  grms. 
Forenoon            .     .     One  soft-boiled  egg. 
Noon Oatmeal  soup,  200  grms. 

Fowl,  160  grms. 

Carrot,  200  grms. 
Afternoon      .      .      .     Pepton-cocoa,  160  grms. 

Butter  and  biscuits,  26  grms. 
Evening  ....     One  egg. 

Scraped  ham,  100  grms. 

Macaroni  with  toasted  bread-crumbs,  100  grms. 
During  the  day       .     Wine,  200  grms. 

Toast,  76  grms. 

For  cases  with  complete  loss  of  digestive  power^  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  food-stuffs  mentioned  under  Carcinoma  of 
the  Stomach. 
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GARCINOniA  OF  THE  STOMACH 

The  prescription  of  a  suitable  diet  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach 
presents  great  difficulties  and  no  one  dietary  will  suit  all  cases. 
But  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  should  be  observed. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
incurable  disease,  and  consequently  great  freedom  of  choice 
should  be  allowed  to  the  patient.  The  fancies  and  cravings  of 
the  patient  should  be  gratified  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  curious 
bow,  even  in  an  advanced  stage,  a  patient  may  ask  for  and  digest 
some  article  of  food  which  one  would  have  thought  was  beyond 
his  power.  In  the  second  place  when  the  clinical  picture  is  one 
of  pyloric  obstruction  (cp.  obstructive  dilatation),  we  can  only 
aim  at  ensuring  the  greatest  absorption  of  nutritive  material 
from  the  stomach  itself,  and  this  is  always  of  small  value.  Gt 
enterostomy  or  other  sui^cal  measure  should  be  undertaken  at 
once.  If  this  is  refused  or  from  any  cause  is  impossible,  lavage 
is  the  only  alternative.  Though  nutritive  material  is  wasted  by 
lavage,  it  is  better  to  introduce  new  absorbable  food  into  a  clean 
stomach  than  to  continually  add  fresh  portions  to  a  fermenting 
mass.  The  articles  which  may  be  found  useful  in  such  cases  are  : 
thin  toast  or  rusks,  peptonized  milk,  plasmon  and  plasmon  pre- 
parations, somatoee,  Fairchild's  panopepton,  Benger's  pep- 
tonized beef-jelly,  Brand's  nutrient  powder,  Camrick*s  peptonoids 
Leube-Rosenthal  meat  solution,  Valentine's  meat-juice,  kefir 
or  koumiss,  Benger's  food,  Grape-nuts,  the  "  Allenbury  "  foo< 
maltine,  honey,  Biedert'a  cream  mixture  (4  oz.  of  cream  wil 
90  grains  of  lactose)  and  raw  meat-juioe.  Alcohol  should 
given  if  possible,  preferably  as  brandy.  A  diet  can  be  con- 
structed from  the«e  materials  which  shall  allow  of  some  choic 
on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

In  the  third  place  when  the  pylorus  is  patent,  the  conditions 
are  the  same  as  in  chronic  gastritis,  but  they  are  of  greater  severity 
and  do  not  contain  the  same  prospect  of  improvement.  In  fact 
some  gastritis  is  commonly  associated  with  carcinoma. 
acid  is  absent  and  there  is  often  some  motor  insufficiency.  Tlioi 
attention  may  be  paid  to  providing  such  predigested  food-stufb 
(mentioned  above)  as  may  be  most  readily  absorbed  from  the 
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stomach,  we  must  realize  that  gastric  digestion  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  and 
gastric  stimulants  is  singularly  inefficient.  Consequently  we 
must  rely  chiefiy  on  intestinal  digestion  and  our  object  is  not  so 
much  to  increase  gastric  absorption  as  to  ensure  by  a  suitable 
diet  a  quick  emptying  of  the  stomach.  Here  also  help  may  often 
be  obtained  from  gastro-enterostomy.  Reference  may  be  made 
to  the  diets  suggested  under  the  headings  of  dilatation  and  chronic 
gastritis.  Alcohol  should  be  added.  A  mixed  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrate diet  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

The  following  diet  giving  1,260  calories  may  be  quoted  as 
recommended  by  Wegele  in  cases  of  carcinoma  without  pyloric 
obstruction : — 


Morning  . 
Forenoon . 
Noon 

Afternoon . 
Evening   . 


10  p.m.    .      . 
During  the  day 


Malto-leguminose  cocoa,  150  grms. 
Kefir,  200  gmiB. 

Malto-leguminoae  soup,   130  grms. 
Scraped  beef -steak,   100  grnxs. 
Malto-Ieguminoae  cocoa.  150  grms. 
Scraped  ham,  100  grms. 
Tapioca.  150  grms. 
Kefir,  200  grms. 
Toast,  50  grms. 

With  the  cocoa  honey,  30  grms. 
With  the  kefir  cognac.  20  grnis. 


As  an  outbne  of  a  diet  supplying  2,300  calories,  which  is  pos- 
sible in  an  early  stage  of  carcinoma,  Biedert  recommends  : — 

6  a.m Milk,  250  c.c. ;    toast,  30  grms. 

8  a.m 2  eggs;  toast,  20  grms. 

10  a.m Cream.  126  c.c. :  2  zwieback. 

Noon  .....     Meat,  140    grms. ;     toast,  40    grms.  ;    soda-cake, 

cinnamon-cake,    coi7ee-oake,    biscuit,    25  grms. 

4  p.m Milk-cocoa,  250  c.c. ;  3  zwieback  with  fruit-jelly. 

7  p.m Rice-mush.  2  zwieback. 

10  p.m Milk,  250  c.c. ;    2  zwieback. 

Finally,  in  some  cases  of  highly  cellular  carcinoma  with  rapid 
ulceration,  from  the  dietetic  point  of  view  the  characters  are 
those  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  haemorrhage  may  be  a  prominent 
feature.  As  in  gastric  ulcer  we  are  compelled  to  employ  rest  to 
the  stomach  and  rectal  feeding. 

In  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  or 
of  the  oesophagus,  if  operation  is  refused  or  impossible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  depend  entirely  on  rectal  feeding.    Subcutaneous  feeding 
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may  be  combined  with  this,  but  ite  value  ie  very  small.     Stentiaoi' 
olive  oil  (or  sesame  oil)  30-40  c.c.  may  be  injected  subcataneoiHijr 
or  into  muscle  with  a  10  c.c.  syrmge  at  various  spots  once  a  day. 


FLATULENCE 

If  flatulence  is  defined  as  discomfort  arising  from  an  abnormal 
amount  of  gas  in  the  stomach  with  or  without  eructation  of  gas, 
it  is  a  symptom  in  many  conditions.  It  is  so  frequently  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  patient's  complaint,  that  it  deeervee  separate 
consideration,  especially  as  dietetic  measures  are  generally 
needed  in  treatment.  For  so  common  a  matter,  its  origin  is 
curiously  obscure.  In  some  cases  the  origin  of  the  gas  has  nervr 
been  demonstrated.  The  cause  is  often  to  be  found  in  faulty 
eating  and  errors  of  diet,  and  these  cases  are  easily  rectified, 
though  they  are  not  so  easily  explained.  In  other  oaaeB  the 
origin  is  a  matter  of  gueee-work  and  the  whole  subject  presents 
difficulties. 

(1)  A  considerable  amount  of  air  is  swallowed  with  food  and 
saliva.  Under  normal  conditions  no  discomfort  results  and 
presumably  the  air  is  passed  on  into  the  bowel,  though  there  i» 
no  evidence  to  disprove  that  it  may  not  also  be  absorbed  by 
the  stomach- wall.  Such  absorption  of  gas  certainly  ocours  in 
the  intestine.  Flatulence,  however,  as  defined  above  may  be 
produced  from  air  so  swallowed.  It  is  commonly  a  result  of  the 
quick  eating  of  a  large  meal,  especially  If  laige  quantities  of  fluid  g 
are  taken.  A  feeling  of  distension  and  some  gaseous  eructation  ^M 
may  then  be  experienced  long  before  the  meal  is  over.  Whether 
more  air  is  then  swallowed  or  whether  its  normal  disposal  is  pre* 
vented  by  closure  of  the  pylorus  or  otherwise  is  uncertain.  Hie 
remedy  is  obvious.  It  is  especially  important  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  fluid  taken  at  meals. 

Some  people,  mostly  middle-aged  women,  are  plagued 
gastric  noises  and  eructations  apart  from  meals  and  at  awkward 
timea.    It  has  been  thought  that  they  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  swallowing  air  apart  from  saliva.     I  have  seen  nothing  to 
support  this  theory,  and   I   believe  that  the  gas  has  the  same 
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origin  ae  in  some  obscure  conditions  mentioned  later.  But  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  these  women  the  noise  is  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas,  and  it  may  be  produced  in 
the  oesophagus. 

(2)  In  health  some  CO^  is  added  to  the  air  in  the  stomach  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  carbonates  of  the  food  and 
saliva.  In  disease,  especially  in  conditions  of  motor  insuflficiency, 
gastrectasis  and  chronic  gastritis,  this  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
fermentation  of  carbo-hydrates,  especially  the  butyric  acid  fer- 
mentation of  which  hydrogen  also  is  a  product.  In  slight 
degree  it  ia  a  common  complaint  in  the  obese.  The  dietetic 
treatment  has  been  already  described. 

(3)  In  hyperacidity  flatulence  is  often  a  prominent  feature, 
but  its  origin  is  not  quite  certain.  It  is  possible  that  when,  as 
often  happens  in  this  condition,  the  flow  of  saliva  is  increased 
the  amount  of  swallowed  air  may  also  be  increased.  It  is  possible 
also  that  there  is  an  increased  evolution  of  gas  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  saliva,  for  as  was  shown  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Roberts  J  the  saliva  in  hyperacidity  is  more  alkaHne  than  in  health. 
He  found  the  alkalinity  equal  to  0*04  per  cent  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  gas  is  regurgitated  into  the  stomach 
from  the  duodenum,  being  evolved  there  by  the  action  of  the 
excessively  acid  chyme  on  the  carbonates  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
secretion.  Carbo-hydrate-fermentation  may  add  its  quota  to  the 
flatulence,  for  couBiderable  stagnation  of  the  stomach-contents 
may  occur  in  hyperacidity,  and  fermentation  is  always  more 
influenced  by  delay  of  food  in  the  stomach  than  by  the  degree  of 
acidity  reached.  In  the  treatment  of  hyperacidity  these  con- 
siderations  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

(4)  Putrefactive  decomposition  of  protein,  which  is  a  normal 
process  m  the  colon  and  which  occasionally  occurs  under  patho- 
logical conditions  in  the  small  intestine,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  limited  to  cases  of  long-standing  and  neglected 
gastrectasis.  The  gases  formed  are  marsh-gas,  hydrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
such  cases  the  gases  may  enter  the  stomach  from  the  bowels. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  and  the  line  of  treatment  is  plain. 

(5)  There  is  a  group  of  conditions,  which  present  flatulence 
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a8  a  great  source  of  trouble  but  which  perhaps  have  little  eUe 
in  common.  In  all  of  these  the  stomach  may  quickly  or  sud- 
denly become  distended  with  gas.  Sometimes  only  a  subjective 
feeling  of  distension  is  produced  :  more  commonly  there  is  actual 
distension  and  not  only  does  the  area  of  stomach-reaonance 
encroach  on  the  cardiac  area,  but  the  epigastrium  is  protruded 
vad  clothes  must  be  loosened.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
the  gas  in  these  cases  is  not  evolved  from  any  food  in  the  stomach. 
Its  evolution  is  too  rapid,  it  has  no  constant  relation  to  meals,  it 
may  occur  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  regular 
precursor  of  other  phenomena.  It  is  po6sible  that  the  gas  is 
discharged  into  the  stomach  from  the  bowel,  but  this  is  very 
unlikely  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  such  cases  of  any 
intestinal  disorder  which  could  lead  to  such  an  abundant  derelop* 
ment  of  gas.  I  think  there  is  no  other  possible  explanation  than 
that  the  gas  is  CO,  derived  from  the  venous  blood  in  the  stomach, 
wall,  and  in  the  whole  group  there  exist  indications  of  some  form 
of  neurosis  or  nervous  disturbance  in  which  the  vagus  and  iV9 
branches  share. 

This  form  of  sudden  and  voluminous  flatulence  occurs  io 
some  people  of  nervous  temperament,  as  an  isolated  phenomenoj 
occurring  at  odd  times  and  having  no  apparent  relation  with 
previous  factor  or  any  event  to  follow.  The  type  of  person 
affected  is,  I  think,  the  industrious  woman  who  takes  life  hardly 
from  choice  or  necessity.  But  such  an  occurrence  may  be 
oiated  with  a  sense  of  cardiac  oppression  and  pain  or  aching  iik^ 
the  left  arm.  It  is  also  a  well  known  precursor  of  an  attack  of 
asthma.  I  have  seen  a  nurse  in  whom  it  often  occurred  without 
other  symptoms,  though  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  a 
pseudo-angina  and  sometimes  by /in  attack  of  true  asthma. 

This  same  trouble,  though  less  sudden  and  more  lasting,  is 
not  uncommon  in  cardiac  failure  from  any  cause.  Perhaps  the 
Associated  venous  hjrpersBmia  of  the  stomach  may  contribute  to 
it.  But  it  occurs  also  in  valvular  disease,  both  of  rheumatic 
and  of  arterio-sclerotic  origin,  when  there  is  no  sign  of  car- 
diac failure  and  when  nothing  in  the  history  or  appearance 
of  the  patient  would  lead  one  to  suspect  the  existenoe  of  such 
disease.    A  still  more  serious  matter  is  its  occurrence  in 
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nezion  with  true  angina.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  an 
attack,  and  if  the  pain  is  placed  centrally  both  physician  and 
patient  may  fall  into  the  error  of  r^arding  the  case  as  one  of  gas- 
tric disorder.  Apart  from  true  angina,  it  occurs  also  in  old  people 
with  considerable  arterio-sclerosis,  often  in  nocturnal  attacks, 
and  queer  flatulence  in  such  cases  should  always  be  treated 
with  respect. 

The  importance  of  this  group  from  the  dietetic  point  of  view 
lies  in  the  n^ative  facts  that  the  gas  is  not  evolved  from  carbo- 
hydrates and  that  radical  alteration  of  the  diet  is  useless.  Such 
treatment  as  is  possible  consists  in  the  institution  of  small  simple 
mixed  meals,  eaten  slowly  without  excess  of  fluid,  and  followed 
by  rest.  The  evening  meal  should  be  a  light  one.  In  the  old 
man,  who  through  ignorance  retains  the  eating  habits  of  his 
youth,  some  relief  may  be  expected. 
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CHAPTER   XVn 
DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES 
By  Hebbbbt  P.  Hawkos,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

General  coiudderaiioiUL — ^Dietetic  treatment  is  not  so  impor- 
tant in  intestinal  as  in  gastric  disorder,  inasmuch  as  the  common 
errors  of  diet  produce  their  effect  in  the  stomach,  and  the  intestine 
is  shielded  to  some  extent.  It  is  more  difficult  and  less  exact, 
because  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  small  intestine  is  not  fully 
known.  Moreover,  we  have  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  bowel  as  r^ards  either  its  secretory  or  its  motor 
power,  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  intestinal  digestion 
in  any  case  we  must  be  content  with  an  endeavour  to  interpret 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  Examination  of  the  stools 
gives  some  further  evidence  and  it  should  always  be  practised. 
But  minute  examination  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  a  rough 
examination  is  likely  to  afford  more  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  colon  than  as  to  the  digestive  power  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  is  important  to  realize  how  completely  the  bowel  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  stomach,  and  how  any  impairment  of  the  preparatory  and 
protective  functions  of  the  stomach  may  disturb  the  action  of 
all  parts  below.  This  dependence  of  the  intestine  on  the  stomach 
is  often  a  serious  drawback  in  prescribing  a  diet,  and  an  otherwise 
correct  diet  must  often  be  modified  owing  to  the  coincidence  of 
some  gastric  failure. 

DISEASES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  DIABBHCEA 

Our  knowledge  of  diarrhoea,  its  causes  and  varieties,  is  far 
from  exact,  but  a  classification  is  useful,  even  though  it  may  not 
carry  us  far  towards  a  diagnosis  in  individual  cases. 


tram  d^ects  in  <|ii&iitity 
eatcrktu. 

Sqocqa 


A  SYSTEM  OF  DIKT  AND  D^^rn^ 

(1)  BkBboA  nAj  uise  froM  tiw  ii^gestkm  i>f  imUtin^, 
in^gwitaliiir  or  d^eaapong  food.  The  actital  eaoso  of  the  diar- 
thorn  ifi  iocsh  eoses  viD  be  oiaadBRd  Uter. 

(i)  It  mftT  rerah  fvott  dAeUi^  gastziB  digestion.  In  tnotl 
vssmpies  of  guftnc  <B—itw  thm  is  eooBtqation^  and  p&rtica- 
lul^  is  tkb  t^  CM»  IB  kypctatad  ■tatew.    Bat  diazrhiBa  is  some- 

of  fajdrocUoiie  «dfl 
jt  ^aii^ii^od.  TUft  4taiiiibaft  «t  gHttie  oi^^  ii  proti^bTy  doe 
to  thtc  9G$imatm  ittto  the  bowel  ol  ■■ftecitl  tlnAt  hms  oot  been  suM- 
cieolfy  prafMxvd m  tbe ^bomaA,maAikm mat  mtpn>babk  that  this 
jamficiml  prefMhimiiaa  "rnnaffti  pATthr  in  inmfficieiit  diaitif«ctioo 
«l  A*  food.  Al  «fl^  tmte  A&  iiapqtteai  ptcfiantory  and  protee- 
tif«  footiQA  of  tte  »uvBAch 

(3)  Tb»otH>ealty,<fatA«> 
or  ^ooIitT  of  bifek 

t«OQf 

of  lh» 

ili  MtioB  OB  oaii»  mgar  aad 
•B  ^v  iinMois  of 

I '  TTv^init&»tk»n  c*?  tb^»  WwrL  ira^SarrhaJ  or  croapotB,  aad 
ulceration  of  Jiay  orw:t^  An?  iaiportAc:  oau;**?*.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  dLirrhvVd  is  more  violent  in  disease  of  the  colon  than  in 
<ii;je&i<e  of  the  small  intestine. 

3  The  eifect  of  an  abnormal  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  bowel, 
with  alteration  in  numbers,  virulence  or  species  las  in  typhoid 
fever,  cholera  and  some  forms  of  cclitis  s:id  the  eifect  of  toxaemia 
(bacterial  as  in  sepcica;mia  or  toxic  as  in  orjemia   may  be  allowed. 

:  »5  Finally,  we  may  feel  sure  that  m  some  cases  diarrhcea 
depends  on  nochin^  more  senous  than  a  perversion  of  peristalsis, 
either  :t  •;entral  nervous  origin,  .^r  as  a  result  oi  an  abnormal 
sensibiiicy  oi  the  mcrijaiSic  nervous  mechanism  in  the  intestinal 
wail. 

If  'dietetic  treatment  is  to  be  accurate,  some  attempt  must  be 
made  to  utilize  these  theoretical  .•cnsiderations.  But  there  are 
maav   .iiificuities.     These    :auses  often   interact,    thev   mav  be 
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conjomed  in  various  groupings,  and  one  may  lead  to  another,  so 
that  they  defy  analysis. 

No  doubt  diairhcea  can  result  from  chemical  or  mechanleal 
irritanta  such  as  mercury,  decomposing  meat  or  a  meal  of  unripe 
apples.  But  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  even  such  simple  causes 
produce  their  effect  not  directly  but  through  bacterial  agency,  and 
that  the  bacteria  normally  present  in  the  bowel  undergo  rapid 
development  upon  tlie  introduction  of  such  material.  At  any 
rate  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  whenever  there  is  actual 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  wall  the  immediate  cause  is  the 
abnormal  growth  of  bacteria  and  the  products  of  their  activity. 
It  appears  from  Strasburger^s  observations  that  in  all  forms  of 
diarrhoea  the  output  of  bacteria  in  the  stools  is  greatly  increased. 
The  weight  (dried)  may  reach  14  grammes  or  more  per  diem,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  8  grammes  in  health.  Consequently 
the  dietetic  treatment  of  diarrhoea  is  largely  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  influencing  bacterial  growth  in  the 
intestine  by  alteration  and  manipulation  of  food. 

Roughly  speaking  there  are  two  classes  of  bacteria  in  the  bowel, 
each  of  which  occupies  its  own  territory.  In  the  small  intestine 
the  bacteria  are  mostly  such  as  produce  organic  acids  (lactic, 
acetic,  and  succinic)  by  their  action  on  carbo-hydrates.  The  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  colon  hold  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  and  other 
protein-decomposing  organisms.  It  seems  to  be  established 
that  both  classes  inhabit  the  caecum  and  first  part  of  the  colon  : 
at  any  rate  bacterial  fermentation  of  carbo-hydrates  has  been 
demonstrated  in  this  intermediate  area.  Only  under  pathological 
conditions  do  the  protein-decomposing  bacteria  of  the  colon  ap- 
pear or  become  obviously  active  above  the  ileo-ccecal  valve. 

As  regards  the  colon  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  digestion 
proper  is  at  an  end.  I  do  not  think  that  the  character  of  the 
food  can  have  any  materifd  influence  on  bacteria  of  the  colon, 
flave  indirectly  by  the  choice  of  a  diet  leaving  little  residue  and 
containing  no  hard  or  irritating  particles. 

But  as  regards  the  small  intestine  it  is  probable  that  diet  has 
some  influence  on  bacterial  growth,  though  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  can  use  this  influence  satisfactorily  in  practice.  In 
consequence   of   the   steady  production  of  acids    by   bacterial 
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action  on  carbo-hydrates,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestitt 
remain  acid,  notwithstanding  the  constant  neutralizizig  cAect 
of  the  alkaline  succns  entericus.  It  seems  probable  that  tiu 
acidity  has  its  use  in  restraining  the  growth  of  putiefMtm 
protein-decomposing  organisms,  which,  normally  inhabitiiif  tte 
colon,  might  otherwise  overrun  and  flourish  in  the  small  inteatiu. 
It  is  dear  that  under  abnormal  conditions  snoh  an  invanon  lijr 
putrefactive  bacteria  does  actually  occur.  It  is  probable  tiiat  byu 
increase  of  the  carbo-hydrate  element  in  the  diet  we  can  voicam 
the  degree  of  this  protective  acidity  in  the  small  intestine,  in 
fact,  the  stools  which  are  normally  alkaline  may  become  faintly 
acid  on  a  free  carbo-hydrate  diet.  There  are  cases  in  which  i 
milk-carbo-hydrate  diet  based  on  these  considerations  shonM  be 
used.  Theory  and  practice,  however,  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment. And  it  must  be  realized  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
increased  acidity,  with  the  inevitable  development  of  gas,  may 
itself  act  as  an  irritant  and  lead  to  increased  peristalsis  and  fre- 
quent stools.  This  is  the  source  of  the  gas  in  most  oases,  when 
intestinal  flatulence  is  the  chief  complaint. 

In  fact,  this  state  of  excessive  fermentation  and  addity  in 
the  small  intestine  can  be  recognized  with  some  certainty.  Ditf- 
rhoea,  colic  and  flatulence  are  its  chief  features.  The  term  "  add 
jejunal  diarrhoea  "  has  been  applied  to  it  by  Nothnagel. 

It  is  probable  also  that  a  similar  excess  of  acidity  of  a  more 
complex  type  may  arise  through  deficiency  of  the  alkaline  succns 
entericus,  which  is  a  specialized  secretion  and  is  likely  to  fall  ofi 
in  amount  under  inflammatory  conditions.  Schmidt  and  Stras- 
burger  recognize  an  "  intestinal  fermentation  dyspepsia "  as 
having  such  an  origin.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition  aie 
obscure  pain  in  the  abdomen,  fullness  and  hypersesthesia  of  tt^ 
abdomen,  a  feeling  of  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  a^ 
frequent  loose  stools,  the  faeces  being  frothy,  yellow  andac^^' 
but  containing  no  mucus. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  cases  of  diarrh—  ^ 
where  the  fermentation  in  the  small  intestine  becomes  unde^i^ 
able.  Rapid  improvement  will  sometimes  occur  when  milk  a^^ 
carbo-hydrates  are  dropped  and  protein-feeding  is  begun. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  influence  of  di^ 
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on  the  intestinal  flora  turns  only  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  activity 
of  the  acid-producing  bacteria  in  the  small  intestine.  The  con- 
ditions are  probably  far  more  complex,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  their  effects  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  other 
factors  exist,  such  as  the  consistence  of  the  food,  the  amount  of 
fluid  taken,  the  nature  and  number  of  the  bacteria  taken  with 
the  food,  the  value  of  the  upper  digestive  secretions,  and  the  motor 
power  of  stomach  and  intestine.  An  example  showing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  is  given  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
stools  in  jaundice  are  often  loose  and  offensive,  and  suggest  that 
an  abnormal  bacterial  decomposition  of  protein  is  taking  place. 
It  LB  certain  that  this  condition  is  not  due,  as  was  thought  at  one 
time,  to  the  loss  of  some  antiseptic  property  contained  in  the  bile. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  normal  pancreatic 
digestion  of  protein  is  in  some  way  interfered  with  by  the  excess  of 
fat  which  in  the  absence  of  bile  escapes  absorption.  This  interfer- 
ence is  possibly  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  envelopment  of 
protein-particles  by  fat.  At  any  rate  in  jaundice  with  loose  stools 
fat  should  be  discarded  from  the  diet. 

I  think  that  in  most  cases  of  diarrhoea  (except  perhaps  those 
of  purely  nervous  origin)  dietetic  treatment  involves  { 1 )  a  recog- 
nition of  the  cause,  (2)  a  choice  between  a  milk-carbo-hydrate  and 
a  protein  diet.  This  choice  must  be  made  on  the  lines  indicated 
above.  The  decomposition  of  protein  is  best  met  by  a  milk  diet 
or  a  milk-carbo-hydrate  diet  in  which  milk  is  the  chief  article. 
On  the  other  hand,  irritative  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
small  intestine  require  a  reduction  of  carbo-hydrates  and  their 
replacement  by  protein  and  fat.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  many  cases  the  guides  are  uncertain  and  the  best  treatment 
must  come  from  experience.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
various  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  bowel. 

A  pure  milk  diet  is  sometimes  of  use,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
beUeve  that  it  has  any  influence  upon  intestinal  bacteria,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  the  contained  lactose 
may  tend  to  maintain  the  acidity  of  the  small  intestine.  I  think 
its  merit  Hes  in  the  small  residue  which  enters  the  colon,  and  it  is 
in  diseases  of  the  colon  that  it  finds  its  chief  use.  Koumiss  and 
kephir  may  be  similarly  used. 
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F11111U5',  in  aU  farms  of  diarrhoea  it  is  weU  to  moid  all  ftrtadBt 
dantaioing  ooUulosei  ref^tablest  fmit,  coarse  bread'Stufis  aod 
gimiiM,  BugftT,  ftnd  meat-eztmcta. 

Thotigh  we  may  draw  up  a  list  of  the  conditions  under  wbidi 
diairikCM  oocufB,  we  h»Te  no  working  claBsific&tion.  Certain 
forms  of  diarrboMi.  bovreTer,  stand  oat  as  hariDg  eome  constAot 
charactera. 


l^^^ 


Pat  the  MlitM  of  tluB  condition  ai>d  for  the  proplij] 
tiT«tnif«nt  baaed  on  a  knowledge  of  theei^  cauara,  referetio*  fiiaj 
btf  made  to  catiknrbal  ga«thtif.  The  gastric  and  the  iatcrtiPlI 
dMeaae  anw  in  much  the  aame  way  and  they  ai«  olten  eombined. 
But  aa  might  be  expected  tnmt  ita  poeilion  at  the  opper  end  of 
1^  alimentary  raoal.  tht  tHommth  OBiuJty  BoSetB  ftist.  asd  in 
l^reater  degTe<f>,  Toxio  anbrtMtocBi»  homvnr.  In  deoompoaJiiy 
Iwd  loay  pttxtuoe  their  gvMtosI  eiict  in  tbe  aaali  iiitertine,  tiie 
f^imiHT%  ■ina][>in|  or  bcang  biit  shghtiy  aSected.  Catanittl 
eelefritia  m^  cetteinfy  arise  UBder  aooie  aniBlwnigfble  wiMthar 
«ni  Ettte  cfiitkttica    thm  ooenr,   pnramably    of 


AcMie  oatoalMl  antecitia  ii  tmtfy  lemfuttwl.  Ite  soddeB 
1 1  ■  iiiMi^  vflNi  hsBomia^  m  reeofinable  tmmm,  ifci  violHice  and 

the  rapid  rvvwerv  are  chAracterbric  feature*.  Repeated  attacks 
may  v.xvttr.  aitd  some  pat:en:*  show  a  special  liability.  A  chronic 
cat;irrh.&I  ententts  is  by  no  mea2k<  oommon.  The  term  was  for- 
merh-  ap^^ihxl  to  tbeany  everk-  torai  oc  caivnic  intestinal  disorder, 
but  uK'rv«a«iu^  kttowl<?di:<»  h**  n^trrvwed  it  down  to  a  compara- 
tiv<?iy  uxtrv4ueQt    v-xxuireaoe. 

In  the  Av'ute  vvzidita^a.  -i  the  >:omach  25  5iiziaIuaneo«3i«ly  af- 
tevctxi.  alN^uaxfUvv  frvm  food  should  be  prwtit«ed  as  in  acute  aa*- 
U^Ctejt.  Wbt«ra  vitArrhv.e«Jk  ::<  sixe  proauaens  syaipcom  from  the  trst, 
food  jLad  drtak  tuay  be  iiv-n.  btic  should  be  such  as  to  leave  little 
r«?«!*due.  AIbttmjLa-wa»»f  aad  whey,  w.ia  ,vid  tea  or  bariey-waser 
?o  reiieve  mu»e.  are  aroee  suxtsibie  la  !uie  irsc  scaiie.  To  these, 
braooy  v.*c  sherry  caa  be  .^oded  i  aecwssary.  Raw  meas-jmee  may 
alijo  be  abt^^ied  in  jome  caceev 

As  r^j^jards  ^e  aea.:   step.    :ii  siiKhc  .*a!a««  tae  seodeocy  » 
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recovery  after  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowel  is  so  strong  that 
we  may  proceed  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  milk  diluted  with 
lime-water,  and  carbo-hydrates  such  as  Benger's  food,  arrowroot, 
toast  and  rusks.  Later  eggs,  pounded  fish  and  sweetbread  can 
be  given  with  further  varieties  of  starch,  so  that  a  plain  full  diet 
is  often  reached  in  a  lew  days.  The  subsequent  diet  should  be 
regulated  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  a  recurrence. 

But  some  cases  are  more  prolonged  and  greater  care  is  neces- 
sary. Though  we  speak  of  catarrhal  enteritis  as  a  chnical  entity, 
it  is  probable  that  bacteriological  varieties  are  included  under  this 
head.  An  important  diflFerence  is  to  be  noted  in  the  character 
of  the  stools.  They  may  be  almost  of  rice-water  appearance 
and  nearly  odourless,  or  they  may  be  exceedingly  ofifensive  and 
suggest  putrefaction  of  protein-material.  In  the  former  case 
it  may  be  well  to  withhold  milk  and  to  allow  very  little  carbo- 
hydrate until  the  trouble  is  abating.  The  diet  then  will  consist 
of  albumin-water,  whey,  raw  meat-juice,  panopepton  (which 
may  be  made  into  a  jelly)  barley-water,  tea,  arrowroot  made  with 
water  and  boiled  flour-gruel,  in  all  of  which  alcohol  can  be  given, 
if  required. 

Various  irregularities  of  the  bowels  are  grouped  together  under 
the  term  "  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis  "  on  the  authority  of  Noth- 
nagel.  There  may  be  diJQference  of  opinion  as  to  their  nature  and 
there  may  be  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  nervous  element  in  some  of 
them,  but  they  are  recognized  conditions.  Briefly,  there  are 
included  here,  (1)  cases  in  which  constipation  regularly  alternates 
with  diarrhoea,  the  diarrhceic  stools  being  thin  or  soft,  mixed  with 
mucus  and  attended  with  pain,  (2)  cases  in  which  there  is  a  daily 
evacuation  of  unformed  and  pultaceous  feeces,  and  (3)  a  continu- 
ing diarrhoea  attributed  by  Nothnagel  to  an  irritating  excess  of 
acidity  in  the  small  intestine,  which  occasions  increased  peri- 
stalsis, so  that  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  hurried 
to  the  anus,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  unaltered  bile-pigment 
in  the  stools. 

In  all  such  cases  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
actual  defect,  bacterial  or  otherwise,  on  which  the  diarrhoea 
depends.  I  doubt  if  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  group  are  suffi- 
ciently constant  to  warrant  any  dogmatic  statement  as  to  an 
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nates,  but  in  eome  cases  it  seems  certain  that  there  occurs  also 
at  times  a  sudden  influx  of  fluid  into  the  bowel,  either  serous 
fluid  or  8UCCU8  entericus.    Many  forms  are  met  with.     In  some 
people,  whose  bowels  act  regularly,  a  hurried  uncontrollable 
stool  will  occur  under  shock,  emotion,  fright,  excitement,  or  even 
the  ordeal  of  speaking  in  public.     Such  a  stool,  moreover,  may 
be  profuse  and  liquid.     In  other  cases  the  bowels  habitually 
act  two  or  three  times  in  the  day  at  irregular  intervals,  and  such 
patients  complain    of   the  violent  {though  painless)  peristalsis 
and    the    noisy  gurgling   that  attend    such  evacuations.     The 
seriousness  of  this  state  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  unwonted  hurty, 
annoyance,  or  excitement  means  a  call  to  stool.    Even  the  know- 
ledge that  no  lavatory  is  at  hand  may  be  sufficient  to  produce 
distress.     The    opium    or    morphine  habit  is  often  the  result. 
Frequent  as  the  stools  are  in  such  cases,  they  are  curiously  bulky. 
All  the  instances  that  I  have  seen  were  in  strong  men  who  be- 
trayed no  other  neurotic  tendency,  and  in  some  of  these  the 
trouble  began  in  boyhood.     There  are  some  people  in  whom 
certain  articles  of  food  will  quickly  excite  purging.     Verification  is 
easy  and  dispels  the  doubt  that  this  story  at  first  inspires.     Finally 
hentery  is  a  genuine  ailment.     It  appears  as  if  the  entrance  of 
food  into  the  stomach  excites  a  general  movement  throughout  the 
whole  intestine,  and  sometimes  every  large  meal  is  immediately 
followed  by  an  action  of  the  bowels.     This  condition  is  not  as  a 
rule  continuous,  but  it  occurs  in  bouts  which  yield  to  treatment. 
As  regards  the  dietetic  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of  ner- 
vous diarrhoea,  it  may  be  said  that  in  one  form  the  patient  is  the 
best  judge,  and  that  in  the  others  nothing  can  be  done  except 
the  establishment  of  a  healthy  diet,  regular  hours,  and  an  increase 
of  confidence. 


C.  Colitis 

(a)  Primary. — The  colon  no  doubt  is  often  affected  as  well  as 
the  small  intestine  in  the  catarrhal  conditions  already  described. 
But  in  some  cases  the  physical  signs  and  the  appearance  of  blood 
and  mucus  in  the  stools  indicate  affection  of  the  colon  alone. 
Numerous  varieties  are  described,  but  they  cannot  be  classified. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  causation,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
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to  b©  preferred.  But  it  is  possible  that,  when  the  small  intestine 
is  chiefly  diseased,  the  acid  fermentation  resulting  from  such  a 
diet  may  have  an  irritating  effect.  Though  milk  need  not  be 
entirely  withheld,  it  may  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of  replacing 
the  carbo-hydrate  element  by  protein  food. 


CONSTIPATION 

Constipation  is  due  to  many  causes,  which  are  separate  or 
combined,  and  every  case  requires  examination  before  dietetic 
treatment  can  be  considered.  It  is  very  commonly  present  in 
association  with  gastric  disease  of  all  kinds,  often  owing  to  the 
diet  which  is  necessary  in  such  disease,  sometimes  perhaps  owing 
to  an  atonic  intestinal  condition  which  is  associated  with  a  similar 
state  of  the  stomach.  Generally  speaking  it  is  more  common 
with  hyperacid  than  anaoid  conditions.  It  may  depend  on  de- 
fects of  any  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  It  occurs  in  all  manner 
of  conditions  in  which  the  general  health  and  nutrition  is  im- 
paired, as  anaemia,  fever,  neurasthenia  and  debility.  Painful 
conditions  of  the  anus  produce  it.  In  some  cases  one  can  hardly 
doubt  from  the  history  that  it  has  been  present  from  birth,  and 
is  the  outcome  of  a  congenital  neuro-muscular  defect  in  the 
colon.  It  is  often  aggravated  by  enteroptosis.  Its  association 
with  mucous  colic  and  enterospasm  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 
But  constipation  produced  by  these  and  such-like  causes  forme 
a  very  small  part  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  direct  result 
of  a  defective  diet,  and  contributory  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
other  avoidable  adverse  conditions,  such  as  a  sedentary  unhealthy 
life  and  matutinal  hurry. 

The  main  error  is  one  of  diet.  The  condition  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  on  which  defeecation  depends  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  some  cases  we  must  conclude  that  it 
has  been  sluggish  from  birth.  More  commonly  it  shows  signs 
of  failure  in  early  adult  life.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  become 
defective  only  in  old  age.  We  have  no  certain  means  of  raising 
its  excitability  and  power,  but  much  can  be  done  by  an  appro- 
priate diet  to  provide  an  increase  of  stimulus  to  its  action. 
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For  the  due  performance  of  the  function  certain  things  an 
neoeesaiy .  We  may  presume  that  the  actual  cause  of  peristaUt 
is  either,  (1)  direct  excitation  of  movement  by  meohanicAl  de- 
tention of  the  bowel  by  soUds,  fluids  or  gas,  or  (2)  a  local  reBtt 
action  (eubject  to  central  nervous  control)  set  up  by  chemical 
stimulation  of, the  sensory  nerves  in  the  mucosa.  Probably 
both  forma  of  stimulus  are  at  work.  For  the  former  a  certain 
bulk  of  residue  after  digestion  is  necessary,  and  this  will  obviotuly 
var>'  greatly  on  different  diets.  Of  milk  2,438  grm.  produced 
96  grm.  of  faeces  with  a  dry  residue  of  248  grm. ;  of  meat  1,4M 
grm.  produced  64  grm.  with  a  dry  residue  of  172  grm.  ;  of  blade 
bread  1.360  grm.  (roughly  46  oz.)  produced  815  grm.  with  a 
dry  residue  of  1158  grm.  (Rubner).  Rapid  distension  of  the 
bowel  excites  strong  peristalsis,  and  is  often  attended  with  pain. 
As  regards  chemical  irritation,  there  is  every  reason  to  belieTa- 
that  the  acids  produced  by  bacterial  fermentation  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  cellulose  are  the  important  factors.  Certainly,  aa 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  diarrhoea,  violent  and  painful 
peristalsis  may  be  produced  by  excessive  acidity.  But  pro- 
bably the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  protein  by  bacteria, 
which  normally  occurs  in  the  colon,  are  also  to  be  r^arded  aa 
stimulants  of  peristalsis  in  that  part  of  the  bowel.  And  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  in  this  relation  that,  as  Strasburger  baa  ahown, 
the  average  daily  weight  of  dried  bacteria  in  the  stoola  is  only 
5" 5  grm.  in  constipation,  as  compared  with  8  0  grm.  in  health. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  concluded  from  this  observation  that  protein- 
decomposition  is  actually  less  in  constipation  than  in  health. 
This  La  certainly  in  agreement  with  clinical  experience.  I  think 
the  evil  effects  of  constipation,  the  toxcemia,  anfemia  and  mal* 
nutrition  which  are  often  ascribed  to  it,  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
There  are  no  facts  which  will  justify  the  use  of  the  term  "  auto- 
intoxication **  in  this  connexion. 

Though  no  statistics  are  available,  it  will  be  generally  allowed 
that  constipation  is  increasingly  prevalent  in  the  upper  rlnsaee. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tendency  is  mainly  due  to  the  steady  in- 
tentional elimination  from  food-stuffs  of  all  particles  which  ara 
not  nutritious.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the  residue  is  diminished. 
Further,  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  an  undue  sabstiialioa 
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of  protein  for  carbo-hydrate  material,  which  results  in  a  decreased 
formation  of  organic  acids  and  gas. 

That  defective  diet  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production 
of  common  constipation  is  shown  by  the  good  result  which  some- 
times quickly  follows  the  resumption  of  simple  and  less  artificial 
food.  But  such  an  immediate  result  is  seen  only  in  slight  cases 
of  short  duration.  In  the  majority  of  patients  who  seek  help 
the  trouble  is  of  long  standing,  aperients  have  been  freely  used, 
and  the  reflex  is  blunted  or  lost.  In  such  cases  no  immediate 
benefit  results  from  the  establishment  of  a  proper  diet,  and  it 
is  consequently  often  dropped  as  useless.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  be  beforehand  and  to  explain  to  the  patient  that  the  diet  will 
at  first  produce  no  obvious  effect,  but  that  it  must  nevertheless 
be  considered  (with  slight  variations)  as  a  permanent  regime, 
while  dependence  is  placed  on  massage,  electricity  and  improve- 
ment of  life-conditions  to  wean  him  from  aperients. 

The  alterations  which  are  generaUy  necessary  in  the  diet  are 
an  increase  of  cellulose,  a  decrease  of  meat,  an  increase  of  fat, 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  and  an  avoidance  of  astringents. 

Consequently  Graham  or  whole-meal  bread  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  white  bread.  Porridge  is  useful,  especially  Scotch 
oatmeal  and  Quaker  oats.  Vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  sprouts, 
scarlet  runners,  tomatoes,  haricots  blancs,  salsify,  Spanish 
onion  and  asparagus  should  be  freely  used,  though  the  two  last 
are  unsuitable  in  some  cases.  Fruit  should  be  taken  at  least 
three  times  a  day,  the  most  useful  varieties  being  apples,  baked 
or  raw,  pears,  currants,  raspberries,  cranberries,  prunes,  dates 
and  figs.  Butter  should  be  taken  at  all  meals.  An  increase  of 
fat  in  the  dejecta  is  a  material  aid.  Many  people  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  oil.  If  it  can  be  taken,  olive  oil  is  certainly  of  use, 
even  in  such  small  quantity  as  is  commonly  employed  Viith 
salads.  But  if  there  is  no  such  aversion,  it  should  be  taken 
more  freely  either  with  salads  or  alone.  I  think  that  the  patient 
is  fortunate,  though  rare,  who  can  take  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  olive  oil  three  times  a  day.  The  free  use  of  water  should  be 
insisted  on.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  cold  water  is  more  effi- 
cient than  hot.  Tea  should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  reason 
to  forbid  alcohol,  but  the  choice  should  be  limited  to  whisky 
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dilukxi  with  toda^wftter.  or  Hook  or  Moselle  wine,  and  even  tiwse 
latier  may  well  be  diluted  with  one-eisth  of  sod&-wat«'r.  Qds 
is  uft«n  recommended,  bat  it  is  not  aJways  welcome  at  meak 
Light  lager  beer  is  a  harmlees  drink, 

An  outline  of  &  wholesome  diet  is  appended.  But  in  t^ 
troatment  of  constipation  it  ia  necessary  to  suit  the  diet  to  the 
patient  and  to  make  allowance  for  idiogyncraaiea  which  we  can 
reoognize  without  understanding.  It  is  quite  possible  at  first 
to  orerdo  the  alteration  in  the  diet  and  to  forget  that  a  cure 
mu«t  bt»  the  work  of  time.  Though  many  patients  can  t«ke 
TBgetablefl  and  fruit  in  abundance,  others  experience  consideiahlo  ^ 
discomfort  from  the  intestinal  flatulence  engendered  by  htC'  ^ 
t^rial  Aotiou  upon  the  cellulose.  Though  this  ia  not  an  oimiixed 
evil,  it  may  necessitate  some  modification  in  the  diet.  Again. 
a  obesity  co-exiiats  with  constipation,  as  often  happens,  the 
carbo-hydrate  allowance  must  be  reduced,  and  protein,  and  il 
possible  more  fat  must  be  added.  Further,  it  is  obvious  that 
tlio  dietetic  treatment  of  constipation  may  be  rendervd  difficult 
or  impoasibte  by  the  co*existence  of  some  form  of  dyspepsia  or 
aotual  gastric  disease. 

DlBT  F0«  OOWSTIFATtOS. 

Balf  an  hovtt  beforo  breaWwt  10  fluid  o«.  of  ttot  WKter  with  a 
dome  oi  CftHabad  wilt  (diosolved  in  it)  insufficMot  to  produoe  sn  obvifWt 

upMiont  t>!Tr>rt  :  or  the  Juice  of  &n  orcuige  niiidc  up  to  10  o».  with  c>o]d  »»**T. 

Brtvkkiast        .      .      .     Coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  10  oz,  (or  cocoa). 
Graham  or  wliole-meal  bread  or  toast,  3  oi. 
Porridge   with   milk   or  cream    (2   or.    of   Scotch 

oatmeal). 
One  egg  (or  fish  or  fat  bacon). 
Butter.   1  oz. 

Honey,  i  oz.  (or  treacle  or  home-made  inarm&lade). 
Two  apples  baked  or  raw  (or  bananas,  pears,  and 

other  fruit  in  season^. 
Lunch       ....      Bread   or    toast    as   abo\-e.  2   oz.   (or  wbole-tneal 

biscuitsV 
Fish.  2  oz.   (or  chicken  or  nie«t-. 
French    beans,    4   oz.    (or   Spanish   onion,    celerv, 

cabbaf^.  Bruss^'l*  srrvuts  . 
Salads  with  oil.   2  os-    ^Jetruc*.   potato,   ton^to. 

Ivetrvvt  ^ 
Stewwi  fruit  with  crearu.  2  oi-  ■  rcme*,  dis,  appl-?- 

chariotte  or  purtv  . 
Putter.   \  ox. 
La^r  beer.   I.'*  oz,    or  c:o^r.  H.v'k.  M-^e'Lle.  Bem- 

ca«tW^ 
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6  p.m Co£foe»  milk,  and  eagK,  8  oz. 

Bread,  toast  or  whole-meal  bisouita  as  above,  2  oz. 

Butter,  ^  oz. 
Dmner     ....     Clear  soup,  6  oe. 

Otherwise  as  lunoh. 
Bed  time  Water  plain  or  aerated,  10  oz. 

Whole-meal  bisonit. 

A  diet  recommeDded  by  Wegele  is  as  follows : — 

Morning   ....     Milk  and  coffee,  200  grms. 

Butter,  30  grms. 

Honey,  30  grms. 
Forenoon       .     .      .     Buttermilk,  300  grms. 
Noon Bovdllon,  200  grms. 

Mutton,  200  grms. 

Cabbage,  300  grms. 

Plums,  200  grms. 

White  wine  or  cider,  300  grms. 
Afternoon  Buttermilk,  300  grms. 

Evening  ,  Meat,  160  grms. 

Butter,  30  grms. 

Stewed  apples,  300  grms. 

Graham  bread,  250  grms. 
After  evening  meal      Lager  beer,  750  grms. 


ENTEBOSPASM 

Common  constipation,  due  to  sluggishness  of  the  intestinal 
movement  and  of  the  rectal  reflex,  is  painless.  There  may  be 
some  slight  sensation  of  discomfort,  but  there  is  no  pain.  Con- 
stipation  produces  its  undoubted  efEect  on  the  consciousness  by 
the  feeling  that  a  necessary  function  is  in  abeyance  or  is  im- 
perfectly performed.  When  pain  or  aching  is  experienced,  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  a  spastic  condition  of  the  colon  is 
present.  Such  pain  is  often  associated  with  mucous  colic,  and 
enterospasm  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  the  pain  in  that  con- 
dition. But  enterospasm,  a  pure  motor  disturbance,  may  occur 
without  the  conjoined  secretoiy  perversion,  which  is  character- 
istic of  mucous  colic,  and  from  its  long  duration  and  its  profound 
effect,  on  the  mental  state  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
The  pain  or  ache  may  be  felt  at  any  part  in  the  course  of  the 
colon,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  right  or  left  iliac  fossa,  and 
in  the  former  position  it  may  arouse  a  suspicion  of  disease  of 
the  appendix. 
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To  thr  (Mitleot  Mit«^r&ap««m  us  constapatioQ,  and  cx>Jistip«ition 
U  ktf  t>ainpLiunl.  When  «p«Mu  i^  present,  it  is  even  more  tieces- 
miury  tlinn  In  oommon  constipatioa  to  be  chaiy  in  the  um  of 
|kttlf«llviM.  Without  emteiiDg  into  details  aa  to  the  beot  line 
ot  lfMl4cic«nU  it  m*^  be  said  that  depeibdence  must  be  placed 
itii  lt<^tuvrftl  iu(Hisur«0,  such  a4  diet«  masaage  and  regulatiDQ  of 
ih*  Ul#  AUti  hahita,  and  that  hitle  good  (and  sometm^^  even 
danil)  wiU  rMult  from  any  attempt  at  energetic  treatmem  a|>> 
yiM  li»  %k»  iniMior  of  ih»  bovtL 

At  Itt  tfef  CM»  of  ttwoM  M&B.  a  calfaar  comw  eaQala«B  diet 
•iMhKI  W  aiuM>d  at.  bat  it  must  b«  caraNDy  adif*id  to  tte 
)¥bUmU  iVvasKMMiUj  tte  ^fala  that  are 
fivr  ciMMHyiiiwi  umI  the  hm  mrmt  tatmB  «f 
W  lMt«K  iMi  «•  fnv»  «l 

ttiomimiin  ittirrthwi      iff 
)(««i^  arivM  vAmi  W 
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is  characteristic  of  the  patient,  on  the  known  fact  that  an  attack 
of  mucous  colic  may  be  precipitated  by  shock  or  emotional  dis- 
turbance, on  the  negative  findings  in  the  few  cases  in  which  an 
opportunity  for  post-mortem  examination  has  arisen,  and  on 
the  fact  that  in  no  definite  inflammation  of  the  colon  is  there 
any  such  abundant  appearance  of  mucus  as  is  commonly  seen 
in  even  slight  cases  of  this  disease.  The  inflammatory  explana- 
tion arose  from  the  a  priori  idea  that  excess  of  mucus  must  mean 
catarrhal  Inflammation. 

Mucus  is  the  natural  lubricant  of  the  colon,  and  its  secretion 
in  due  amount  is  necessary  for  the  passage  and  expulsion  of 
fsBces.  I  think  a  diminution  or  absence  of  mucus  is  a  small 
contributory  factor  in  some  cases  of  constipation.  Mucus  is 
often  seen  in  small  thin  pellicles  upon  hard  scybala,  and  in  such 
cases  its  excessive  secretion  may  be  taken  as  a  natural  purposeful 
process,  and  it  is  not  disease.  Excessive  mucus-secretion  be- 
comes a  disease  when  it  is  purposeless  and  out  of  proportion 
to  any  lubricating  effect  required.  In  many  cases  painful  entero- 
spaam  is  associated  with  this  secretory  perversion. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  whole  condition,  it  may 
be  said  in  brief  that  two  classes  of  cases  can  be  recognized.  The 
distinction  is  useful  in  determining  the  line  of  treatment.  These 
two  classes,  however,  are  not  separate.  They  represent  the 
two  extremes  of  one  scale.  There  are  intermediate  grades, 
and  in  regulating  the  diet  the  position  of  individual  patients 
must  be  appreciated.  In  nearly  all  cases  constipation  is  a 
prominent  feature. 

In  the  fijst  class  are  cases  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
pure  secretion-neurosis.  With  obstinate  constipation  there  is 
the  passage  from  time  to  time  of  considerable  quantities  of 
mucus,  generally  as  small  sheets,  pellets  or  masses,  seldom  as 
tubular  casts.  There  is  discomfort  or  aching  in  some  part  of 
the  course  of  the  colon,  generaUy  on  the  left  side,  seldom  amount- 
ing to  actual  pain,  which  if  it  is  long  continued  obtrudes  itself 
more  and  more  upon  the  consciousness,  and  may  induce  hypo- 
chondiiasis.  Such  a  condition  is  often  of  long  duration ;  it 
may  be  continuous  for  months  at  a  time,  and  sometimes,  with 
intervals  of  peace,  it  is  spread  over  several  years.     In  this  case 
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as  is  recommended  in  oonstipation  may  be  found  equally  suitable 
here.  And  the  same  diet  may  sometimes  be  used  during  the 
quiescent  intervals  of  fair  health  in  those  patients  who  suffer 
from  paroxysms  of  pain  and  mucus-pasrang,  if  tiiese  intervals 
are  of  sufficient  duration.  In  all  oases  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  diminish  the  use  of  meat  and  to  substitute  a  larger 
allowance  of  fat,  and  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  an  abundance 
of  fruit  is  taken. 

I  doubt  if  many  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  wise  to  employ 
von  Noorden's  diet  in  its  full  severity.  It  consists  of  "  half  a 
pound  of  Graham  bread,  all  manner  of  leguminous  v^etables, 
including  the  husks  and  all  v^etables  containing  much  cellulose, 
fruits,  especially  those  which  have  thick  skins  and  seeds,  such  as 
currants,  gooseberries  and  grapes,  with  large  quantities  of  fat, 
butter  and  bacon."  With  such  a  diet  he  reports  a  permanent 
cure  in  50  per  cent  and  incomplete  success  in  28  per  cent. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  modified  cellulose  diet : — 

MoDiFiBD  Cellulose  Diet  in  Mucous  Colic. 
Half  an  hoiir  before  breakfast,  8  oz.  of  hot  water. 
Breakfast       .      .      .     Milk,  8  oz.  (or  cocoa  made  with  milk. 

Graham  or  whole-meal  bread  or  toast,  3  oz. 

Butter,  1  oz. 

Honey,  J  oz. 

One  egg  (or  fat  bacon). 

A  baked  apple  (or  fruit  in  seckson,  pears,  currants, 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  grapes). 
Lunch       ....     Scrambled  eggs  (or  savoury  omelette). 

Bread  or  toast  as  above,  2  oz. 

Butter,  J  oz. 

French   beans,    4   oz.    (or   artichokes,    beet-root, 
parsnips,  turnips,  cabbage). 

Water  plain  or  aerated,  8  oz. 
5  p.m Freshly  made  tea  with  half  milk,  8  oz. 

Bread  or  toast,  2  oz. 

Butter,  J  oz. 
Dinner      ....     Milk-soup,  flavoured  with  celery  or  turnip,  6  oz. 

Fish  (sole,  plaice  or  whiting),  3  oz. 

Vegetables  as  at  lunch. 

Apple-fritters  or  pur^  with  cream  (or    stewed 
apples,  prunes,  figs). 

Bread  or  toast,  2  oz. 

Butter,  i  oz. 

Water  as  at  lunch  (or  whisky  diluted  6-1). 
Bed  time       .      .      .     Water  plain  or  aerated,  8  oz. 

Toast  or  whole-meal  biscuit. 


<ni         A  SYSTEM  OF  DIET  Am>  DiSIECKB 

In  the  more  aeveie  l^pe  of  oate  in  ivbkh  pain  ii  At  (W 
iMtafe^  ooooniiig  either  oontinnonaly  or  in  teqimt  litMli^ 

I  think  that  the  diet  most  be  modified  to  m  to  ]MMith««Mnif 
ol  raaidiie  that  shall  enter  the  colon.  In  moh  oaaei  a  laj  nwj 
oelluloee  diet  will  aometamee  even  preoipitale:  an  attMl;* 
at  any  rate  is  apt  to  inereaae  the  dianomlnfftb  Mflk  MIk 
be  used  in  some  quantity.  The  fbUowing  aehema  mqr  bi  iC 
nae: —  ' 

Dor  nr  mobx  Ssyxbb  Trrm  ow  MDOon  Oosn. 

Half  an  hoar  beforo  bceakfast,  8  os.  of  hot  water. 

BiMkfMt      .     .     .    Milk  (pwh^M  dii^iay  dihiftadl^  8  ca. 
White  facead  or  toaat^  S  oa. 
BattoTf  1  oa« 
Honeyt  y  oa. 
Baked  apple  with  oream. 

II  a.m.    ....    Milk  hot  or  oold,  8  oa. 
Lunch      ....    Ifflk  soap  flavomed  with  TBgataHai^  8  oiu 

Mflk-pudding,  eapeoiaDy  xioa,  ti^loaa  or  i 
(or  onatard),  8  oa. 

Bread  or  toaat,  8  oa. 

Batter,  }  oa. 

Water  plain  or  aerated*  6  ok 
5  p.m..    ....     Fraahly  made  tea  with  half  milk  (or  epeoa)k  ^  ' 

Bread  <a  toast,  1  oa. 

Butter,  ^  OK. 
Dinner      ....     Lentil-soup  (or  milk-sGap),  6  oa. 

Fish,  3  oz. 

Potato-pur^  (or  potato-salad  with  ofl),  8  oa. 

Spinach  or  cauliflower,  8  oc. 

Milk  pudding  with  cream  (or  blancmange  ^ 
fruit-juice),  8  oa. 

Bread  or  toast,  1  oa. 

Butter,  ^  oz. 

Water  plain  or  aerated,  6  oz. 
Bed  time      .      .      .     Milk,  6  oz. 

Rusk. 


Finally,  there  are  cases  of  still  greater  severity.  "Paioxjat 
of  pain  and  mucus-passing  are  long  and  frequent.  The  outlM 
is  sometimes  so  hopeless  that  a  right-side  oolotomy  has  bei 
performed.  Periods  will  then  occur  in  which  the  diet  must  1 
still  more  simple,  and  the  residue  entering  the  oolon  must  I 
still  further  reduced,  although  constipation  is  thereby  increasei 
Milk   diluted  with  lime-water  or  as  blancmange,  or  flavouiE 
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with  coflFee  should  be  fche  main  article  of  diet.  It  may  be  strength- 
ened with  plasmon.  Eggs  hghtly-boUed  or  as  custard  may  be 
taken  in  some  cases,  with  carbo-hydrate  food,  in  the  form  of 
toast,   rusks,   arrowroot,   rice  or  tapioca. 

Though  the  principles  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
diet  in  cases  of  this  disease  may  be  theoretically  correct,  the 
practice  is  beset  with  difficulty.  Modifications  must  often  be 
made  to  suit  individual  patients.  The  difficulties  are  often 
greatest  in  those  who  are  least  ill.  As  in  the  case  of  common 
constipation,  the  expectation  entertained  by  the  patient  as  to 
immediate  benefit  from  the  diet  is  usually  placed  too  high.  This 
should  be  explained  at  the  outset.  Some  patients,  for  whom 
the  full  cellulose  diet  would  seem  entirely  suitable,  are  unable 
to  continue  it  owing  to  the  flatulence  produced.  Other  points 
must  be  considered  and  allowed  for,  or  in  some  cases  disregarded. 
The  general  state  of  nutrition  must  be  considered.  These 
patients  are  generally  ill-nourished,  but  continued  loss  of  weight 
may  require  at  first  a  simple  diet  of  milk,  carbo-hydrates  and 
fat  (with  massage),  to  which  articles  containing  much  cellulose 
may  be  subsequently  added  by  degrees.  In  some  cases  there 
is  associated  with  the  colon-condition  a  gastric  neurosis,  of  such 
a  character  that  genuine  pain  in  the  stomach  is  produced  by 
all  but  the  simplest  and- most  digestible  articles  of  food.  Con- 
siderable inanition  and  feebleness  of  body  and  mind  may  follow. 
A  gain  of  weight  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Moreover,  the  patient  who 
suffers  from  this  colon-neurosis  in  its  sUghter  grades  is  the  very 
type  of  person  who  quickly  declares  that  such  and  such  articles 
of  diet  cannot  be  taken  but  always  disagree.  WTiile  a  real  idiosyn- 
crasy as  regards  food-stuSs  does  certainly  exist,  in  most  cases 
these  likes  and  dislikes  are  due  to  preconceived  and  baseless 
ideas.  They  are  the  more  troublesome,  inasmuch  as  the 
patient's  wish  to  get  well  is  often  curiously  ill-developed,  and  they 
must  then  be  ignored.  Finally,  an  insuperable  difficulty  may 
be  met  with  in  the  association  of  such  a  degree  of  gastroptosis 
as  will  forbid  any  attempt  at  a  curative  diet. 
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APPENDICmS 

In  cases  which  are  seen  and  recognized  from  the  first,  food 
should  be  given  sparingly.  The  ideal  state,  in  which  a  per- 
forative lesion  of  the  appendix  may  be  best  sustained,  requina 
an  empty,  motionless  stomach  and  a  stationary  intestine.  The 
dissemination  of  bacteria  throughout  the  abdominal  cavity  b 
greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  peristaltic  activity.  Stami- 
tion  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  In  every  case,  however  aUgM 
the  early  symptoms  may  be,  the  treatment  should  be  ooodoolid 
on  the  hypothesis  that  perforation  or  gangrene  baa  certaud^ 
occurred.  Such  fluid,  however,  may  be  given  as  will  serve  to 
maintain  the  secretion  of  saliva.  A  complaint  of  thirst  ahoold 
not  lead  Ui  extravagance,  and  it  may  be  met  if  neoesaary  by 
small  injections  (6  oz.)  of  saline  solution  by  rectum.  Water 
hot  or  cold  (the  former  if  there  is  much  vomiting),  in  1  oz.  dont 
every  hour  is  ample  at  this  stage,  or  a  similar  amount  of  barley* 
water  or  of  milk  diluted  with  ono-half  of  soda-water.  If  the 
patient  is  fortunate  enough  to  come  under  treatment  at  the 
onset  of  symptoms  and  the  appendix  is  at  once  excised,  the 
subsequent  feeding  will  be  conducted  as  after  any  other  abdomixuU 
operation. 

If  the  first  48  hours  have  elapsed  v^ithout  operatioxi  sad 
without  signs  of  general  peritoneal  infection,  milk  can  bo  giron 
in  greater  quantity,  perhaps  4  oz.  diluted  (4-1)  with  sodA-watar 
eveiy  2  hours  for  9  doses  in  the  day.  And  there  should  be 
little  extension  of  this  diet  in  the  next  few  days,  during  which 
observation  is  directed  to  the  appearance  of  signs  of  localixBd 
suppuration  or  of  a  late  general  infection  of  the  peritoneum. 
When  this  period  of  danger  is  past,  the  diet  can  be  rapidly  in* 
creaaed  by  the  addition  of  more  milk  in  less  dilution,  of  carbo* 
hydrates,  beef-tea  and  clear  soup,  and  later  of  eggs,  cnatard  and 
fish. 

After  the  subsidence  of  an  attack,  if  for  any  reason  exctsion 
of  the  appendix  is  reftised,  a  request  is  often  made  for  a  diet 
which  shall  prevent  subsequent  trouble.  The  prevalence  of 
appendicitis  in  all  ita  grades  has  greatly  increftsed  in  the  lut 
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twenty  years.  Severe  perforative  and  gangrenous  lesions  of 
the  appendix  have  shown  a  greater  increase  of  frequency  than 
the  milder  types,  so  that  notwithstanding  better  and  quicker 
surgery,  the  percentage  mortaUty  is  higher  or  shows  no  faU. 
The  cause  of  this  increase  and  change  of  type  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  not  more  mysterious  than  the  rise  of  inHuenza  in  1888  and 
its  subsequent  fluctuations  and  decline.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  changes  have  any  dependence  on  alterations 
in  the  national  diet,  and  they  are  not  confined  to  this  country. 
I  believe  that,  if  a  patient  declines  to  have  a  diseased  appendix 
removed,  his  best  chance  for  the  future  lies  in  the  prevention 
of  constipation  and  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  catarrhal 
enteritis.  Some  such  healthy  diet  as  is  suggested  in  the  treat- 
ment of  constipation  should  serve  him  well.  Considering  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  activity  of  putrefactive  organisms  in 
the  caecum  by  means  of  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestine,  carbo-hydrates  and  vegetables  should  be  taken  freely, 
while  meat  is  diminished. 


INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION 


In  acute  forms  of  obstruction  all  food  should  be  withheld 
until  the  surgical  treatment  is  completed.  The  mouth  may 
be  washed  out  with  water  acidified  with  lemon- juice,  but  little 
or  nothing  should  be  swallowed.  The  entrance  of  fluid  into  the 
stomach  will  nearly  always  provoke  vomiting,  so  that  nothing 
is  gained.  If  it  passes  on  into  the  bowel  it  will  only  serve  to 
increase  the  distention. 

In  chronic  cases,  however,  some  food  may  often  be  given 
■with  advantage,  and  it  should  be  such  as  will  be  digested  and 
absorbed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  cause  of  the  obstruction 
in  such  cases  is  generally  carcinoma  of  the  colon,  and  both 
gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  are  therefore  impaired.  Small 
quantities  at  short  intervals  of  peptonized  milk,  somatose, 
panopepton,  peptonised  beef-jelly  and  alcohol  are  the  most 
useful  articles. 
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HiEMORRHOmS 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  little  or  do  opporttmity 
for  the  prevention  of  haemorrhoids  by  dietetic  treatment.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  errors  or  pecuharities  of  diet  have  any 
relation  to  their  occurrence ;  in  fact  their  causation  is  curiously 
obscure,  and  the  old  theories  of  a  hcemorrhoidal  diatheoB,  of 
plethora,  and  of  hepatic  congestion  may  be  discarded. 

We  have  these  anatomical  facts,  that  the  veins  which  undet]^ 
this  dilatation  are  those  veins  which  in  all  positions  of  the  body, 
sitting,  standing,  or  lying,  are  always  in  a  dependent  state,  that 
the  outgoing  veins  from  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  have  no  valve 
and  that  the  tissue  in  which  they  lie  is  subjected  daily  to 
pulsive  pressure.  Though  these  phlebectasies  arise  in  ytiut 
which  communicate  both  with  the  portal  and  with  the  general 
venous  systems,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  a  riM 
in  pressure  in  either  of  these  systems.  As  regards  the  portal 
system,  it  is  the  general  experience  that  hsemorrhoids  are  by 
no  means  common  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  as 
the  general  venous  system  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  cases  of  backward  pressure  resulting  from  failure  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
habitual  excess  of  food  and  abuse  of  alcohol  may  be  oontribt 
factors,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  hiemorrhoids  are  ooi 
enough  in  spare  energetic  men  leading  a  clean  and  active  Ufc 
Hiemorrhoidal  formation  is  in  fact  mainly  a  local  condil 
due  to  local  causes.  A  sedentary  life,  especially  if  this  is  ooi 
bined  with  the  use  of  soft  cushions  and  chairs,  seems  without 
doubt  to  have  some  part  in  the  causation.  The  coi 
with  pregnancy  is  undoubted.  Constipation  often  oo-exists  wit 
haemorrhoids,  and  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an  important 
cause,  but  even  here  the  connexion  is  neither  close  nor  constaoi» 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  found  that  the  heemorrhoids  are  the 
eaose  rather  than  the  effect  of  the  constipation. 

lliough  hemorrhoids  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  gross  errov-, 
of  diet,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  a   pat 
in  whom  a  haemorrhoidal  tendency  exists,  and  to  ensure 
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establishment  of  a  spare  and  temperate  diet,  perhaps  with 
such  alterations  as  may  tend  to  relieve  constipation.  In  many 
cases,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  improvement  in 
these  respects. 

When  hnmorrhoids  are  already  formed  and  have  begun 
to  give  rise  to  discomfort  from  time  to  time,  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  dietetic  treatment.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  inflammation  has  set  in.  The  correct  line  of  treat- 
ment is  shown  by  the  aggravation  of  the  trouble  which  inevitably 
results  from  a  continuance  of  full  meals  with  alcohol,  and  such 
a  diet  should  be  adopted  as  will  provoke  but  little  gastro-intestinal 
hypersemia.  Meals  should  be  small  and  simple,  and  five 
small  meals  in  the  day  are  better  than  three  large  ones.  Meat 
should  be  diminished  in  amount,  and  in  an  acute  stage  may 
well  be  discarded  altogether.  All  spices  and  condiments  should 
be  forbidden.  No  alcohol  should  be  allowed,  and  except  in 
small  quantities  the  patient  is  better  without  tea  or  coffee. 
It  is  recommended  by  some  that  the  amount  of  fluid  taken 
should  be  diminished,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  advantage 
is  so  gained.  The  diet,  therefore,  should  consist  largely  of  milk 
slightly  diluted  or  as  blancmange  or  in  weak  tea,  with  butter, 
eggs,  carbo-hydrates  as  toast,  milk  puddings,  potato  and  honey, 
stewed  fruit  and  green  vegetables  such  as  spinach  and  cauliflower. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

DIET  m  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER  AND 
PANCREAS 

By  W.  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

JAUmDICE 

It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  the  exclusion  of  bile  from 
the  intestines  would  seriously  modify  the  pnx^sses  of  digestion, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  the  effects 
upon  the  alimentaiy  tract  of  the  exclusion  of  bile  from  it. 

According  to  A.  Schmidt  when  the  bUe  cannot  reach  the 
intestines  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  is  increased,  and  hence 
there  is  considerable  hyperacidity.  It  is  not  known  whether 
there  is  any  change  in  the  pancreatic  secretion  or  the  succus 
entericus.  The  view  is  commonly  held  that  jaundice  causes 
constipation,  but  clinical  observations  made  with  especial  care 
teach  the  reverse  and  show  that  the  motions  may  be  copious 
and  loose.  This  certainly  is  my  own  experience,  and  it  is  what 
would  be  expected,  considering  the  presence  of  fat  which  would 
be  absorbed  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  bUe.  F.  Miiller  from 
clinical  observations,  which  it  may  be  mentioned  agree  with 
those  reached  by  experiment  upon  animals,  concludes  that 
the  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestines  does  not  interfere  with 
the  assimilation  of  carbo-hydrate,  protein,  or  inorganic  matter, 
but  the  absorption  of  fat  is  greatly  impaired.  The  stools  are 
consequently  fatty.  Their  amount,  provided  that  the  diet  is 
unaltered,  is  three  or  four  times  the  normal.  The  proportion 
of  water  is  not  altered.  The  specific  gravity  falls  below  1,000, 
the  fatty  material  floats  on  water,  the  reaction  becomes  strongly 
acid  from  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids,  the  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope  and  cause 
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Uio    grayish-white    fatty    stool    to    scintillate.       By    far   the 
greater  part  of  these  crystals  are  the  catcium  salts  of  paltmtie 
and  steario  aoids.     The  proportion  of  fatty  acids  or  so^^^^^ 
neutral  fat  is  the  same  as  in  health  namely  3-1,     We  wi^H 
therefore,  that  one  function  of  bile  is  to  render  fatty  acida  afid 
8oap6  capable  of   absorption,  and   that   therefore  when   1%  iifl 
absent  they  are  not  absorbed.  " 

Bile  itaelf  has  no  antiseptic  properties,  for  it  does  qoI  hinder 
the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  indeed^  as  is  well  known,  it 
often  becomoa  infected  in  the  gaU-bladder,  and  there  ib  do  en's 
dence  that  the  absenoe  of  bile  from  the  fieces  leads  to  decora- 
position  of  thorn ;  indeed,  one  obeerver  finds  a  remarkabfe 
diminution  of  bacteria  in  the  feeccB,  and  if  the  absence  of  Wb 
led  to  an  abnormal  decomposition  of  faeces  we  shoold  expeei 
jatindice  to  be  followed  by  enteritia,  bat  this  is  not  the  owe. 
The  peculiar  smell  of  the  faeces  when  no  bOe  is  pre^wnt  a 
probably  due  to  fatty  acids.  The  wasting,  often  extreme^  rnhkh 
iflseen  in  those  who  have  been  jaundiced  for  some  tamo,  9veB 
when  the  oanae  of  the  jaundice  is  not  malignant  disease,  ia  doe 
chiefly  to  the  failure  to  absorb  fat.  Lastly,  it  shoold  be  added 
that  there  ta  some  eTidence  that  bile  circulating  in  the  blood 
incteasM  the  proteia  decomposition  in  the  body. 

Clinical  experience  teaches  us  that  persons  who  have  jftan- 
dioe  have  a  great  repugnance  to  fats,  and  that  is  what  would 
be  expected,  seeing  the  large  amount  of  unused  fat  which 
is  present  in  the  stools.  Hence,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the 
jaundice,  the  patient  should  take  no  fat.  It  might  be  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  such  eases  to  inject  olive  oil 
under  the  skin.  I  have  injected  three  drachms,  night  and  morning, 
of  sterilized  olive  oil  under  the  skin  of  a  patient  who  had  an 
intestinal  tistula  high  up  in  the  jejunum,  so  that  much  of  his  food 
taken  by  the  mouth  passed  out  unutilized,  and  in  whom  it  was 
impossible,  owing  to  a  kink,  to  inject  fix>-i  into  the  lower  piece  of 
ile'iiai.  All  the  oil  wa^  absorbed,  and  the  patient,  by  dint  of  feed- 
ing this  way.  by  the  mouth,  and  by  the  rectum,  gained  weight 
and  strength  until  he  reached  su.^h  a  condition  that  it  was  possible 
by  resevtion  to  restore  the  vvnt:n;:i:y  of  the  cnt.  He  made  a 
complete  recovery.     The  oil  vr&s  inievtcd  under  the  skin  of  one 
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thigh  each  morning  and  under  the  skin  of  the  other  each  evening. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  in  a  case  of  long  lasting  jaundice 
whether  fat  could  be  introduced  this  way,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  only  300  calories  of  food  a  day  can  be  thus  given, 
for  a  very  bulky  injection  is  too  painful. 

The  wasting  seen  in  those  who  are  jaundiced,  even  when 
the  jaundice  is  not  due  to  malignant  disease,  is  often  in  excess 
of  that  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  fat  from  the 
food.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  bile  in  the  blood 
leads  to  dyspepsia,  often  the  cause  of  the  jaundice  gives  rise  to 
dyspepsia,  and  perhaps  the  bile  in  the  blood  leads  to  an  exces- 
sive protein  decomposition,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  patient  should  take  plenty  of 
carbo-hydrates  and  proteins,  as  much  indeed  as  his  limited  powers 
of  digestion  will  allow,  and  his  feeding  should  be  little  and  often, 
especially  as  we  have  seen  that  he  suffers  from  an  excessive 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Many  vegetables  are  either  diificnlt 
of  digestion  or  contain  so  much  water  that  their  nutritive  value 
is  low,  but  lentil  flour,  which  contains  22  per  cent  of  protein 
and  65  per  cent  of  carbo-hydrate  and  only  1*5  per  cent  of  fat, 
is  a  very  good  food  for  those  with  jaundice.  Potatoes  properly 
cooked  are  desirable,  for  they  contain  about  20  per  cent  of  car- 
bo-hydrate and  very  little  fat.  They  should  be  steamed  or 
cooked  with  their  skins  on,  for  if  not  they  lose  a  considerable 
part  of  their  proteins  and  salts.  Bread,  toast  and  biscuits  are 
excellent,  especially  with  jam  and  marmalade.  If  it  does  not 
cause  indigestion  maltine  is  valuable.  Rice  and  tapioca,  sago, 
arrowroot,  grapes  and  bananas  may  all  be  given.  Most  infants* 
foods  contain  very  little  fat,  and  so  they,  too,  may  be  used,  and 
as  whey  and  buttermilk  are  each  of  them  milk  from  which 
the  fat  has  been  removed,  they  are  useful  to  drink.  The  patient 
will  get  some  protein  in  each  of  the  articles  of  food  already 
mentioned,  but  he  may  in  addition  take  fish,  meat,  chicken  and 
game.  Inasmuch  as  the  degree  of  indigestion  varies  much 
in  different  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules,  but 
the  attempt  must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  patient's  weight  by 
foods  judiciously  chosen  from  among  those  just  mentioned. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  may  be  taken. 
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gall-stohes 

If  these  are  in  the  common  or  hepatic  dacto  they  will  aluMMl 
certainly  cause  jaundice,  and  then  the  diet  that  has  alzcad|]r 
been  recommended  for  that  condition  will  be  appropriate. 

As  far  as  we  know  no  aitkle  of  diet  has  any  inflaenoe 
the  formation  of  gaU^-stones  or  their  absorption,  but  it 
to  reason  that  if  the  patient  is  eating  too  rich  food  or  too  moch^ 
food  he  should  be  advised  to  take  plain  ordinary  food.     If  once 
a  gall-stone,   however  minute,  has  formed,   stagnation  of  bflti 
will  favour  its  increase  in  size.     We  know  that  the  taking  of  1 
food  into  the  stomach  leads  to  a  liow  of  bile,  and  therefore  patienti 
liable  to  gall-stones  should  not  go  long  without  meals ;  at  leasl' 
four  meals  a  day  should  be  taken  and  these  at  regular  intervals. 
As  few  people  take  food  during  the  night,  the  stagnation  of  tht 
biliary  flow  is  greatest  at  that  time.     On  rising,  therefore,  bresk- 
fast  should  be  taken  early  and  should  be  abundant.     It  is  aaid 
that,  even  apart  from  jaundice,  patients  suffering  from  gall-stoCM  i 
take  fats  with  difficulty,  therefore  butter  is  sometimes  forbidden ; 
bat  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  who  pass  gall-stooM, 
or  who  suffer  from  them,  are  benefited  by  going  to  Garisbad. 
where  the  patients  before  breakfast  drink  warm  water,  the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  sodium  sulphate.  It  is  improbabl* 
that  this  acts  on  the  bile,  indeed  how  it  does  good  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  aid  the  expiilsion  of  the  stone  by  increastng 
the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  bile-duct  and  duodenum.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  the  snocesB  attained  at  Carlsbad  suggests  that 
similar  warm  water  may  be  taken  at  home.  Carlsbad  salts  i 
can  be  bought  and  dissolved  in  water.  A  close  imitation  of' 
Carlsbad  water  is  made  by  dissolving  22  grains  of  sodium  sul-> 
phate,  12  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  10  grains  of  sodinm 
chloride  in  a  pint  of  water.  Twelve  fluid  ounces  of  warm  Garisbad 
water  should  be  drunk  before  breakfast,  3  oz.  each  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Some  patients  can  take  double  this  quantity,  and 
some  apparently  improve  by  drinking  an  equal  amount  of  warm 
water. 
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There  is  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  olive 
oil  IB  UBeful  in  aiding  the  expulsion  or  &oIution  of  gall-stones. 
A  gall-stone  placed  in  olive  oil  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
slowly  loses  weight,  because  cholesterine,  the  chief  constituent 
of  gall-stones,  is  soluble  in  olive  oil.     It  is  the  oleic  acid,  of 
which  olive  oil  contains  72  per  cent,  that    is    the  chief  agent 
in  effecting  this  solution,  and  it   is   suggested  that  when   olive 
oil  is  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  oleic  acid  is   excreted  by  the 
liver  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  so 
slowly  diminishes  the  size  of  the  gall-stone.  To  some  extent  also 
the  expulsion  of  the  stone  may  be  aided,  because  the  intestinal 
peristalsis  set  up  by  the  oil  extends  to  the  bile-ducts.     This 
method  of  treatment  is  well  worth  a  trial,  for  many  patients 
say  they  derive  considerable  benefit  from  it.     From  2-8  fluid 
oz.  of  the  oil  should  be  taken  daily.     The  best  way  is  to  drink 
it  after  meals.     Some  persons  do  not  mind  doing  this,  but  to 
many  it  is  very  disagreeable.     The  best  method  of  flavouring  the 
oil  is  to  add  a  few  grains  of  menthol  and  a  little  brandy  to  each 
8  oz.  of  oil.     Some  of  it  may  be  mashed  up  with  potatoes,  salad, 
or  fish.     Pure  olive  oil  should  be  used^  as  it  is  often  adulterated, 
especially  with  sesame  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil,  for  the  pure  oil 
is  expensive.     If  olive  oil  causes  so  much  nausea  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  it,  seven  grains  of  oleic  acid — best  prescribed 
in  capsules — may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.     A  few 
patients  who  suffer  from  gall-stones  find  they  cannot  take  butter 
or  the  fat  of  meat.      This  is  what  we  should  expect  if  they  are 
Jaundiced,  but  if  they  are  not  it  is  diflficult  to  understand  why 
they  should  not  take  fats  as  easily  as  in  health.     It  must  be 
remembered   that   if   medical   treatment   does   not   relieve   the 
symptoms  of  gaU-stones  very  considerable  risk  is  run  by  leaving 
them.     A  study  of  a  series  of  cases  of  gall-stones  and  a  series 
of  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  biliary  passages  leaves  no 
doubt  that  gall-stones  are  a  serious  cause  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  passages.     Probably  somewhere 
between    15    and    20    per    cent    of     persons    with    gall-stones 
develop  malignant  disease  of  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  passages 
as  a  result  of  the  gall-stones.     Further,  about  4  per  cent  of  all 
persons  with  gall-stones  sooner  or    later  suffer  from  infective 
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liniiiiillli.    mapymm^  of  the    gmO-bUdder.  altiQKbing  d  dm 
or  •biowtai  in  the  Mrer. 


OOHQESHON  OF  THE  UVEB 

Ol>l||»iUfiH  ol  Uio  lly^T  is  a  tenn  applied  by  the  public  U 
nlill  HiBj  i^vtnptoiuii,  but  w«»  hftve  no  exact  knowledge  of  am 
gn|MMi||ni  ol  Ufcv  Uv«r  which  oot'uni  iu  temperate  Himat^  exoept 
ilubl  whWk  b  MMXekkd  witb  backward  venous  prenon  bam 
tUwafiw  ikf  th«i  htMBO'l  or  Iiaoga,  and  the  diet  for  theoe  is  gtvefi 
•hitwIlfCVk     U>  bow«vfri  wbiBUi  *  piUient  sajB  he  has  congeedoa 
(I  Mm  Uv«r  il  tippeun  from  bit  histoiy  that  he  h&s  been  tukm^ 
HMWI  KmuI  iHau  he  ahaiUd,  and  wpeciaUy  too  rich  food,  aQ  the 
ilkMI^'  iUiiK'liuui  Ihal  «!«  motmiy  are  to  give  him  phun  stmple 
KkuI   iu  «uvaU  (|\iaaliltee  at  ffrqm>at  Intervals.     He  probab); 
^m  «l4  ^^)f  yaeiml  duectiuoi^  axwl  hence  it  is  a  good  thing 
ll^  V<|l(i  ifovm  «a  f^P^  pticiw^y  what  he  may  have  for  each 
HHMhi     \V>«U  Umm*  palMftta  har»  Biax^  eocial  enjo3rmentJS  aod 
^^  Kia  <«w^l  w^«M  ift  Ihia  eoluitijr,  and  therefore  their  diet  cannol 
te  tUvMMil^  *wM«iM  ««Aiai  iMy  •>«  eeaft  to  Cailsbad,  Mariefh 
M^VIll^kteik^^M*^**^  V^^**^  whxrasbciot  care  is  taken 
k*  ..M    iSoi^   vh«?*      Vi    f^^**^  *.**««  the  stomach  and  intestinei 
i.x  luv- >..' .\   ;.o;v  ,*;  ;:*.v>  5^<^»  :iw  liv^r,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
u.  I  !u    i.  t;,  :<.'  ,>a  iio^wMiV  s»i  3i*  «v>«uach  and  intestines.     Patients 
..u.ii  v»N  '.'UN  jk:v  b;^v^as>  N^s^•'A»x  as  a  result  of  gastro-intestinal 
.h  .iuilv.*u.A.>    .:i<.v   -tiv  NivA  Af^i  ;h5»  vv>niit  contains  bUe.     Also, 
I  n  I  u  \  j^v.* : ;  „•.'.  1 :  >  «  h  ^>  >»4  \  ;  hv\^  jL:rv  bi.x^us  n?ally  suffer  from  migraine, 
alili..u*;h  r  .x   ivi^c^i  ;iia;  siii?v  *re  bilious. 


TROPICAL  UVKR 

It  i*  Kviu>^K\ia  JVC*  tor  auAa/  y^fare  in  the  tropics  he  is 
lili  l\  lo  -.uiKi  trvui  Aii  iUih^«ss  m  whivh  the  lirer  becomes  enlarged. 
l'«'oi  luvuiom  c.v.vjumitiiv'a*  show  taa:  this  is  because  it  is  con- 
4ji  -iiut  ltKv«,>  ph\Ni.,uuiji  Hav.>se  rvtjidenoe  in  the  Elast  makes 
iluui   luiuiluki    \wia   liu*  di5n?As«»  are  of  opinion  that  the  most 
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important  causes  of  it  are  exposure  to  great  heat  and  errors 
in  diet.  Certainly  they  are  supported  in  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  lately  the  trouble  has  become  much  less  frequent.  Of 
late  years  the  European  residents  in  India  have  been  taking 
leave  from  time  to  time,  during  which  they  have  returned  to 
England  and  also  as  a  class  they  have  been  more  careful  in 
their  diet,  especially  they  have  drunk  less  whisky.  Plain 
simple  food  with  very  little  alcohol  and  very  little  of  highly 
spiced  articles  of  food  such  as  curry  is  important  for  those  living 
in  India.  Failure  to  remember  this  increases  the  liability  to 
hepatic  congestion.  During  an  acute  attack  the  patient  should 
take  only  milk,  and  in  a  chronic  case  the  only  dietetic  direc- 
tions that  are  necessary  are  that  the  food  should  be  very  plain 
and  easy  to  digest.  Unless  the  patient  is  careful  about  his  food, 
improvement  is  impossible.     Alcohol  should  not  be  taken. 

CSancer  of  the  liver. — ^No  special  diet  is  necessary  for  this 
condition,  but  the  patient  should  take  as  abundantly  as  possible 
of  such  food  as  he  will  eat,  for  probably  there  is  no  disease  which 
causes  more  rapid  wasting,  because  there  is  the  wasting  due  to 
cancer  anywhere  and  frequently  the  primary  seat  of  the  cancer 
is  in  the  stomach,  and  the  indigestion  produced  by  this  con- 
tributes to  the  wasting.  Further,  if  jaundice  is  present  there  is 
the  wasting  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  bile  to  reach  the  intes- 
tines and  the  consequent  retardation  of  the  absorption  of  fat ; 
then,  too  the  bile  circulating  in  the  blood  causes  indigestion. 
It  has  been  shown  that  cancer  anywhere  in  the  body  and 
especially  in  the  stomach  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to 
prescribe  this  acid  for  these  patients. 

•  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver. — Here  also  no  special  diet  is  necessary, 
but  as  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  is  commonly  accompanied  by  gas- 
tritis, the  dietetic  directions  should  be  the  same  as  for  this  con- 
dition and  they  are  given  elsewhere.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  patient  should  not  take  any  alcohol. 

Suppuration  in  the  liver. — The  diet  should  be  the  same  as 
that  given  for  any  fever,  whatever  its  cause.  The  other  diseases 
of  the  Hver  do  not  require  any  special  dietetic  directions,  and  the 
only  diseases  of  the  pancreas  that  can  be  diagnosed  are  diabetes, 
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CHAPTER    XIX 
DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS 
By  G.  a.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P, 

Cieneral  consideratioiis. — Diet  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  of 
importance,  not  so  much  from  its  curative  effect  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mitigating  the  symptoms  and  relieving  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  patient.  In  other  words,  much  harm  may  be  done 
through  a  wrong  or  an  excessive  diet.  The  guiding  principle 
should  be  to  regulate  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  food 
in  such  a  way  aa  to  avoid  throwing  an  increased  amount  of  work 
on  the  lungs,  which  are  already  overtaxed.  For  example,  if 
through  unsuitable  feeding  the  intia-abdoQiiiial  pressure  is  raised 
by  flatulent  distension,  the  free  action  of  the  lungs  will  be  im- 
peded. Again,  the  excretory  action  of  the  longs  is  interfered 
with  in  most  pulmonary  affections,  and  if  by  overfeeding  and 
improper  feeding  the  excretion  of  COj  is  increased,  the  work  of 
the  lungs  will  be  rendered  still  more  difficult.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  must  also  be  considered.  In 
pulmonary  disease  this  is  always  interfered  with,  more  or  less 
obstruction  being  present.  As  healthy  blood  flows  more  easily 
than  mihealthy,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  blood  is  loaded  with  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  food  products  and  if  it  is  increased  in  amount, 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  will  be  still  further  impeded. 
These  conditions  of  the  blood  must  be  avoided  if  possible,  for  they 
tend  also  to  bring  on  the  chief  danger  in  all  pulmonary  affections, 
namely,  cardiac  debility  and  exhatistion.  For  these  reasons  the 
regulation  of  the  feeding — the  amount  of  the  food  at  each  meal, 
the  regularity  of  the  meals,  and  the  food  materials — is  of  great 
importance  in  all  acute  pulmonary  affections.  In  chronic  affec- 
tions, where  a  state  of  equihbrium  has  been  established  between " 
the  lungs  and  the  other  systems,  the  diet  does  not  as  a  rule  prove 
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made-up  dishes,  because  of  their  liabiUty  to  cause  digestive 
disturbance.  To  this  list  will  be  added  the  stronger  wines,  such  as 
port,  sherry,  and  Burgundy,  except  in  strictly  limited  amounts. 
There  will  also  be  included  any  article  of  food  which  tends  to  induce 
an  attack,  as  observed  by  the  patient  himself.  The  aid  of  the 
sufferer  must  be  obtained  in  watching  the  effect  of  this  simple 
diet  and  noting  any  bad  effects  from  special  food  materials.  For 
it  is  only  by  close  observation  of  each  individual  case  that  any 
correct  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  treatment. 
In  some  there  will  be  found  a  difficulty  with  the  digestion  of  pro- 
teins (meat  more  especially),  in  others  with  the  carbo-hydrates 
(bread  and  puddings),  and  in  others  with  the  fats.  This  will  lead 
in  one  case  to  the  trial  of  a  meat-free  diet,  and  in  another  to  a 
reduction  in  the  carbo-hydrates  or  fats.  The  conclusion,  however, 
must  not  be  drawn  that  because  one  patient  has  definitely  im- 
proved on  a  vegetarian  diet  that  therein  hes  the  chief  hope  for  all 
sufferers  from  asthma.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fault  will  be 
found  to  lie  not  in  the  food  material,  but  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient.  Gout  is  the  underlying  cause  in  many  cases  of 
asthma,  and  for  these  a  special  regimen  may  be  required  {vide 
Gout).  At  the  same  time  one  must  not  too  readily  ascribe  every 
case  of  asthma  to  this  origin,  even  if  some  of  the  patient's  rela- 
tives or  ancestors  have  had  gout,  or  if  the  patient  has  been 
informed  that  he  is  suffering  from  "  suppressed  gout," 

In  addition  to  rendering  the  food  suitable  for  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  patient  one  must  also  regulate  the  quantity  at  a 
meal,  and  the  meal-times.  A  full  meal  will  often  precipitate  an 
asthmatic  attack,  and  if  too  much  is  taken  at  one  time  the  breath- 
ing wiU  almost  invariably  be  affected.  The  patient  must,  there- 
fore, be  warned  to  avoid  eating  much  at  a  time.  Three  moderate 
meals  a  day  can  be  taken  in  many  cases  without  disturbance, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  advisable  to  order  four  meals  a  day,  so 
as  to  avoid  overloading  the  stomach.  A  heavy  meal  in  the  even- 
ing is  especially  apt  to  induce  an  asthmatic  attack  during  some 
period  of  the  night.  The  evening  meal  should  be  light  and  shoidd 
be  taken  at  least  three  hours  before  going  to  bed.  A  little  fish 
or  chicken  or  a  cutlet,  with  one  vegetable,  and  toast,  followed  by 
biscuits  and  butter,  will  supply  the  needed  nourishment  in  a 
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digwtible  form.  The  midday  meal  should  be  the  most 
one.  Tea,  co£Fee,  and  cocoa  may  be  allowed  to  form  part  of  tbe 
dieUuy,  provided  that  they  are  not  found  to  inereaae  the  ^ni^^kj 
of  breathing. 

In  an  acute  attack  the  diet  most  be  very  limited  and  ••  ^gwt 
ible  as  possible.  Fluids  are  preferably  employed  in  the  fonn  of 
plain  meat-soup6,  bread-and-milk,  or  milk  and  Bengers  food. 
It  18  at  this  stage  that  a  demand  for  stimulants  is  asnattjr  mads 
by  the  patient,  as  he  has  experienced  relief  from  wiiiaky  or  bnuKiy 
already  supplied  by  the  home  authorities.  There  is  no  doidK 
that  alcoholic  drinks  relieve  an  asthmatic  attack,  but  this  fact 
only  makes  their  use  the  more  dangerous.  This  is  not  the  esse 
of  an  attack  of  passing  illness,  but  of  a  disease  which  tends  to  re* 
turn,  often  with  increased  frequency.  If  alcohoUc  stimnlaticMi 
is  prescribed,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  patient  to  resort  to  ft 
wheneyer  his  breathing  becomes  troublesome.  In  bat  too  maay 
cases  one  finds  that  large  amounts  of  alcohol  are  consumed  by  the 
Bofferer  frdm  asthma,  and  that  in  time  he  becomes  a  confinned 
tippler,  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  get  on  without  r^galsr 
alcoholic  stimulation.  For  these  reasons,  and  coiundenqg  As 
responsibility  of  the  medical  adviser,  it  is  probably  wiser  ooi  tD 
order  alcohol  in  any  form  for  the  relief  of  asthma.  Other  nvfis. 
onattended  by  the  same  risks,  can  be  employed,  such  as  strong 
tea  or  coffee,  and  various  drugs.  In  chronic  cases  it  is  not  neess- 
sary  to  forbid  the  lighter  alcoholic  bevtfages,  such  as  beer,  Hock, 
or  claret,  provided  the  patient  has  been  in  the  hdhit  oi  takiog 
them  in  moderation  and  without  barm  to  his  digestion.  It  is 
never  wise  to  order  them,  or  to  approve  of  their  besqg  taken,  to  the^ 
extent  of  marked  stimulation. 


BBONCHmS 


I.  Acote  bronchitis. — An  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  is  to 
treated  as  regards  the  diet  on  the  same  lines  as  any  other  febifle 
illness.  The  foods  ordered  will  be  milk,  soups,  egg  in  milk  or 
coffee,  fluid  puddings,  and  milk  with  small  amounts  of  Bangui 
MeUinX  or  Savorv  and  Moore's  food.    The  food  mnat  be  so 
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regulated  as  to  prevent  fermentation  and  flatulent  distension  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  condition  will  often  follow  from  a 
mistaken  idea  of  feeding  up  the  patient.  A  low  diet  will  be  much 
more  beneficial.  Milk  should  be  given  with  lime-water,  or  mixed 
with  some  solid,  so  as  not  to  form  large  curds  in  the  stomach. 
Whey  is  a  form  of  milk  which  is  specially  indicated  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  flatulence.  Milk  foods  should  be  taken  slowly,  with  a 
spoon,  and  in  small  quantities,  4-5  oz.  at  a  time.  Drinks  of 
milk  should  not  be  given  when  the  patient  is  thirsty.  All  soups 
should  be  weak,  for  if  concentrated  they  tend  to  cause  indigestion 
and  overloading  of  the  blood.  Regular  hours  of  feeding  should 
be  adhered  to,  every  two  or  three  hours  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case  and  the  quantity  taken  at  a  time. 

In  the  dry  stage  of  pulmonary  catarrh,  when  coughing  is  per- 
sistent and  the  expectoration  thick  and  scanty,  much  relief  is 
aflForded  by  the  drinking  of  hot  fluids  freely  and  apart  from 
meal  times.  Hot  lemonade  (not  too  much  sweetened),  linseed  tea, 
weak  tea,  or  hot  barley-water  may  be  given  freely. 

Lemonade  may  be  prepared  aa  follows.  Peel  a  lemon  very 
thin  and  put  the  rind  into  a  jug  ;  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  1  oz. 
(about  five  lumps)  of  sugar,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Stand  until 
it  is  cold  and  then  strain.  Instead  of  plain  boiling  water,  barley- 
water  (made  thin)  can  be  used,  and  if  a  little  additional  nourish- 
ment is  wanted,  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up  may  be  added, 

Linseed  tea  may  be  prepared  as  follows.    Put  1  oz.  of  linseed 
i  oz.  of  liquorice  and  half  a  lemon  into  a  jug,  and  pour  over  them 
a  quart  of  boiling  water.     Let  this  infuse  by  the  fixe  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  sweeten  with  castor  sugar  or  sugar  candy.  Then 
stir^  strain,  and  heat  the  infusion  before  serving. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  expectoration  is  free  and  loose  the 
intake  of  fluid  should  be  limited.  Even  the  diet  given  above 
may  be  partly  replaced  by  pounded  chicken  or  fish,  with  bread 
crumb,  and  toast.  Alcohol  is  better  avoided  during  the  acute 
stage  of  bronchitis,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  pulmonary  catarrh, 
but  it  may  be  called  for  by  the  supervention  of  cardiac  weakness. 

II.  Chronic  bronchitis* — While  the  treatment  of  bronchitis 
during  an  acute  attack  vdW  always  proceed  on  the  same  lines,  there 
are  various  modifications  of  the  diet  called  for  in  the  convalescent 
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stage  and  in  chronic  cases  owing  to  the  different  factors  vfaidi 
may  induce  and  maintain  the  disease.  Treatment  may  havf  to 
be  directed  to  some  other  underlying  affection,  such  aa  cardiac 
disease,  renal  disease,  or  gout,  and  the  diet  wiU  have  to  be  ordend 
according  to  the  indications  thus  afforded.  In  these  seoondaiy 
forms  of  bronchi tis  it  will  be  found  best  to  leave  the  pulmonary 
condition  out  of  consideration  and  to  treat  the  primary  dincnin     fl 

A  common  type  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  that  induced  and  main-  " 
tAined  by  an  excessive  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulation.  This 
is  seen  not  only  in  drunkards,  bat  in  many  individuals  who  are 
never  intoxicated,  but  who  habitually  take  more  alcohol  than  is 
good  for  them.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of  absolute 
excess,  but  of  excess  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  patient  to  deal 
with  alcohol.  The  excretion  of  alcohol  through  the  lungs  londl 
to  pulmonary  catarrh,  bronchial  secretion  and  coughing.  JEn 
some  individuals  this  will  be  produced  by  a  smaller,  and  in  otiMn 
by  a  larger  amount  of  alcohol.  Many  people  take  aloohofie 
stimulants  as  they  take  breads  without  noticing  the  amount  takn. 

Careful  inquiry  should  be  made  in  a  case  of  chronic  bronchit» ^ 

as  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken,  and  if  this  is  beyond  the  pfi^^^l 
aiologioal  allowance,  it  must  be  reduced.  In  other  cases  it  wffl  ' 
be  fouiKl  that  alcohol  has  been  taken  because  the  patient  ha* 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  because  of  the  temporaiy  relief  aftoniBd 
by  the  stimulation.  This,  however,  is  only  adding  fuel  lo  the 
fire.  Alcohol  should  itever  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  treataacnt 
of  chronio  bronohitis,  and  under  medie«l  anperviaion  only  nne 
%b%  beer  •*  meals,  or  wine  weD  dihited.  dhoold  he  allowed. 

Another  type  of  diranic  bronchitis  frequently  met  with  wiD 
have  a  histoij  soniewhat  as  foQows.  After  pasiung  the  age  of 
forty  the  patient  noticed  a  tendency  to  pot  on  flesh,  and  this  had 
been  progresesve.  With  the  i  mi  no  sing  stontusnu  H  was  obsermd 
that  an  ordinary  cotd,  whioh  luiisri|  Ad  nol^paaa  bqroBd  the 
nwoiiharTnx.  had  a  tsndattBj  to  affect  the  brondnal 
ThciT  was  also  an  increasinf  freqnesssy  about  these  oolda. 
the  aaeenil  of  a  a^ght  in<iKiin  piuuinad  a  ahortnass  of  btnaUi 
wiich  the  patient  hna  been  uBaeewtenwdL  Tmb.  wen  on  n 
level  rand,  the  into  of 
andtheatoonnlofc 
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There  was  also  noticed  a  alight  or  marked  wheeze  about  the  chest, 
along  with  shortness  of  breath  on  any  exertion,  even  when  talk- 
ing, and  at  night  a  desire  to  have  the  chest  propped  up  in  order 
to  secure  easy  and  quiet  breathing.  Perhaps  no  more  acute 
symptoms  had  developed,  or  it  may  be  that  a  run  to  catch  a 
train  had  produced  an  attack  of  acute  and  alarming  dyspnoea.  On 
examining  a  patient  with  such  a  history  we  shall  often  find  signs 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  The  heart  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  fat  in  the  chest  wall, 
but  there  are  no  evidences  of  cardiac  degeneration  or  of  valvular 
disease.  The  pulse  is  regular  and  good  when  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  and  the  arteries  and  kidneys  appear  to  be  healthy. 

The  patient  will  admit  that  his  weight  has  increased  two,  four, 
or  more  stones  above  his  normal.  There  is  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  increase  of  the  fatty  tissue  and  the  bronchitis.  With  the 
development  of  fat,  the  peripheral  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood 
has  been  much  increased.  The  difficulty  in  the  circulation  is 
not  in  the  arteries  or  in  the  arterioles  but  in  the  capillaries,  which 
are  increased  generally  in  number,  and  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  soft  resistant  fat.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  dense 
masses  of  fat  on  the  capillaries  hampers  very  much  the  flow  of 
blood  through  these  vessels.  The  result  is  that  the  venous  pres- 
sure is  lowered,  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  being  dissipated 
in  driving  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  and  the  blood  returns 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  difficulty.  The  venous  stasis 
thus  induced  affects  also  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  lungs  is  readily  set  up.  The  heart  is  clogged  with 
deposits  of  fat  in  its  walls,  and  can  but  imperfectly  carry  on  its 
work.  The  oxidation  of  the  tissues  is  not  complete,  and  the  blood 
contains  an  excessive  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  throws 
extra  work  upon  the  lungs.  These  factors  will  all  tend  directly 
to  the  production  of  bronchitis. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  such  cases  we  shall  only  consider 
the  dietetic  part.  The  first  and  essential  thing  is  to  remove  the 
excess  of  adipose  tissue,  and  to  relieve  the  lungs  of  the  work  of 
carbo-hydrate  excretion  which  has  been  beyond  their  powers.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  without  making  any  objectionable 
inquiries,  that  too  much  food  is  being  taken,  and  that  the  excess 
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and  that  alcohol  will  only  increase  the  tendency  to  pulmonary 
catarrh.  The  severe  protein  regimen  does  not  require  to  be 
continued  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  When  he  has  been 
sufficiently  reduced  in  bulk,  as  shown  by  the  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms,  a  gradual  return  may  be  made  to  an  ordinary  diet. 
What  must  be  insisted  on  is  that  his  meals  in  future  should  be 
moderate  in  amount,  and  that  the  carbo-hydrate  element  especially 
should  not  be  in  excess. 

The  addition  of  some  animal  fat  to  the  diet  in  the  form  of 
milk,  cream,  butter,  etc.,  is  useful  in  all  forms  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, provided  that  the  digestion  is  not  overtaxed.  The  patient 
who  has  bronchitis  every  winter  will  probably  benefit  more  from 
cod-liver  oil  taken  throughout  the  cold  months  than  from  any 
other  therapeutic  measure. 

In  the  chroaic  bronchitis  of  eldeily  people,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  due  to  cardiac  weakness  and  respiratory  difficulty, 
a  more  stimulating  form  of  treatment  may  be  called  for.  The 
employment  of  small  and  frequent  meals  of  nourishing  food  will 
be  found  beneficial  gener&lly,  and  will  not  cause  indigestion  and 
flatulence.  Alcohol  may  be  used  more  freely  in  this  form  than 
we  have  felt  justified  in  recommending  at  the  earlier  periods  of 
life.  The  cardiac  and  respiratory  centres  will  benefit  from  the 
stimulation  which  alcohol  supplies.  Two  to  three  ounces  of 
brandy,  or  a  couple  of  glasses  of  port  or  Burgundy  may  be  taken 
daily. 

In  infancy  bronchitis  is  for  the  most  part  associated  with 
rickets,  and  is  often  of  a  most  acute  kind.  In  the  acute  stage  the 
diet  is  that  of  a  feverish  attack,  but  afterwards  much  may  be 
effected  by  diet  both  in  the  prevention  of  further  acute  attacks 
and  in  the  cure  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Rickets  is  a  disease  which 
leads  directly  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
The  tendency  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  preced- 
ing diet  has  usually  been  one  containing  an  excessive  amount  of 
carbo-hydrate  material.  An  excessive  carbo-hydrate  diet  throws 
extra  work  on  the  pulmonary  powers  of  excretion,  and  produces 
an  excessive  amount  of  flabby  adipose  tissue  which  interferes 
with  the  circulation  through  the  lungs.  These  conditions  must 
be  altered  by  the  adoption  of  a  full  anti-rachitic  diet  {see  Rickets). 
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Tim  l—dif  mmmmm  are  to  ivduoe  tlie  cmrljo-hjdrate  int&lEe,  and 
|0  IfMifHiwi  Iha  afDOtini  of  animal  fat  and  proteins. 


LOBAR  PNEUMONIA 

U>  U  niiw  general  ly  reoogmKod  thut  lobar  pnemnoiua  is  a  fev«r. 
with  lot'iil  iiianlfcNtationH  in  the  [\mgn,  and  complicated  in  umay^ 
vutn*n  with  inlluninmiion  in  other  tigsueB.  The  diet  daring  tbo 
filtnck,  thi^mforf),  will  be  on  the  same  line  as  that  of  fevem  gcner- 
nWy,  U  \u  imiiortant  to  remember  that  the  duration  of  the  db' 
OANit  in  UHiiitlly  ljiiut4<d  tu  from  T-10  days,  and  that  cardiac  fattiue 
{•  thn  iiumt  romnioii  eaiiAe  of  death  in  fatal  caseB> 

"niO  food  uiatertals  to  bo  UAcd  are  milk,  or  preferably  wbej» 
hw^t,  mtittoii.  or  I'hii'kcnsioupt  and  coffee  or  tea  with  an  egg  in  it. 
A«  H  nilit  ihinlfai  marked,  appetite  b  lost,  and  di^^tion  is  tctv 
mitrb  Uii|UiirMi  owing  to  the  high  temperatiire  and  the  toxf 
phMMHil.  lUu*  and  a  half  |ttnte  of  whey  or  milk,  one  pint 
m\\\*  aiul  \s\w  <^  daily  wiQ  ivpnsefit  a  sufficiently  full  dictanr, 
V{w  iHim  iivA>-  Im^  r«>iiderrd  more  palatable  and  digestible  by  the 
HljllimMm  nf  BMii  witec.  baii^waler.  or  ApoUinaria  water.     It 

>b»WHiMn>r  ^  "^v  r^e  dUitiii.n  r^f  B^n^^'ci  food,  or 
\\\k^\A  ov  u\sV  uhk-h  r(?rhVrs  it  nnvrv*  digeeitible  for  many  patients. 
I  .«!  »u,w  <sni>  prt^}vins:kMi>  Ar^i  >;;v*r  luust  be  given  in  small  amount 


.«y»u\i;  l»»  the  ierjdei>:v  They  h^ve  :<' 


titviuot?  indigestion  and  flatu- 
:r\^ru  t-1  oz.  daily),  as  it  is 


iu»uii>hini:  diiTt^r.bie  h.Tid  Ti<>'  >v">  *y:  :o  indiioe  flatulence  as  other 

iv:   be  concentrated,   and 

:V»I  rather  than  any  pre- 

>u"r<<:Anoes  serve  a  function 


U»nn>   oi   <-ucar.     Tr.r   *<> 

.should  W  made  frctm  frf-<.h 

>crM\i  osscnj-r  or  if-l^y      "n". 

»n  fornm-u:  a  i:h&niref:>T  :he  iviTnr.*    A:">d  beiru  easily  taken  when 

tlio  .•^pjvMne  fiAr>.  bu:  ihcv  h^vr  rK>:  :he  nutritive  value  of  the 

1»x^n1i1\   m.sdo  prepArsTionj^.  AT>d  r.-Ar.y  v>:  thor.i  have  no  nutritive 

\a\\\c  ,Ht  ,'411      It  :i>  ji<>r:^ct;r.tcs  :\ft:ht:^.-  :o  see  the  implicit  confi- 

•  lou.'c   ot    the  }V4tient">  frier>d>    .n    Sv^r.io   Km  tie  or    tin  of   meat 
•*nj.on.-»^    ^\  Iv.lo  thov  dt'^pis?'  >4j:h  :\xvi>  a>  milk   and  es^rs. 

T1\«»  m<^abt  shv^uld  V  sts.aII  .r.  Ar.^..^v.r.:.  and  given  frequently. 

•  \«'«\    *  o«  ."5  bor.;>  dur.nc  the  d>»v    And  everv  4  hours  duiins  the 
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night.  The  danger  is  not  from  underfeeding  but  from  overfeeding. 
Nature  has  taken  away  the  appetite  because  the  digestive  organs 
are  weakened.  As  the  fever  is  a  short  one,  no  harm  will  follow 
from  aUowing  only  a  small  amount  of  food,  and  the  patient  will 
be  much  more  comfortable.  Instead  of  increasing  the  patient's 
natural  powers  of  resistance  to  the  disease,  which,  after  all,  will 
prove  his  chief  safeguard,  we  are  only  weakening  them  by  pouring 
into  the  system  more  food  than  he  can  properly  assimilate.  In 
the  full-blooded  healthy  pnetUBonic  subject  one  can  do  more  good 
by  what  is  practically  a  starvation  diet  than  by  giving  the  most 
nutritive  foods  in  excess.  In  debilitated  subjects  and  in  elderly 
people  the  low  state  of  vitality  is  an  indication  for  the  employ- 
ment of  as  much  nourishing  food  as  the  patient  can  take.  More 
concentrated  soup,  egg  and  milk,  raw  meat-juice,  and  even  cream 
may  be  given,  but  the  digestion  must  be  carefully  watched  and 
must  not  be  overtaxed.  Above  all  things,  flatulent  distension 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  must  be  avoided,  as  the  effect  on  the 
heart  and  lungs  from  upward  pressure  may  prove  most  pre- 
judicial to  the  patient *s  chances  of  recovery.  If  gastric  disturbance 
is  present,  the  food  should  be  peptonized  and  given  in  small 
amounts  frequently,  2-3  oz,  every  hour  during  the  day. 

Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  drinking  fieely  of  water,  lemonade, 
barley-water,  etc.  These  may  be  given  cold,  but  should  not  be  iced 
unless  they  are  taken  in  sips,  so  as  to  avoid  chilling  the  stomach. 
The  action  of  the  skin  will  be  aided  by  the  plentiful  use  of  fluids, 
hot  or  cold,  and  in  addition  the  elimination  of  the  poison  in  the 
blood  will  be  largely  helped  by  free  diuresis.  If  water  is  not 
taken  freely  by  the  mouth,  and  if  the  secretions  are  scanty,  hot 
saline  injections  by  the  rectum,  or  subcutaneously,  should  be 
employed.  Elimination  of  the  poison  is  most  desirable,  and  this 
can  best  be  effect-ed  by  the  passage  of  plenty  of  water  through  the 
system.  A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  fluids 
which  are  given  as  food  and  those  which  are  given  as  drinks. 
The  times  of  feeding  are  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  drinks 
given  between  meals  should  not  have  any  milk  or  soup  added, 
or  anything  which  will  call  for  digestion. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  days  of  the  illness  feeding  on  the 
above  lines  can  usually  be  carried  out  satisfactorily,  but  in  the  pre- 
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critical  stage  some  extra  precautions  are  called  for.     Exhaustion 
may  now  be  showing  itself,  delirium  or  semi-consciousness  may 
be  present,  the  appetite  may  be  lost  entirely,  and  a  conditioa  of 
general  toxaemia  may  be  present.     What  the  friends  notice  is  the 
increasing  weakness,  and  what  they  demand  is  more  food  for  the 
patient.     This  natural  desire  on  their  part  must  be  strongly  com- 
bated.     For  the  time  being  the  patient's  power  of  digestion  has 
gone,  and  even  if  predigested  food  were  given,  his  powers  of  aMh 
milation  are  in  abeyance.     The  stimulation  which  he  reqmns 
at  this  time  cannot,  therefore,  be  given  by  food,  or  only  to  a  Toy 
slight  extent.     The  period  on  which  he  is  entering  is  not  a  loQg 
one,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  with  very  small  quantifctes 
of  milk,  beef- juice,  or  white  of  egg,  is  all  that  is  really  called  for, 
During  the  pre-critical  stage  and  at  the  crisis  the  question  o(  food 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  attention  directed  to  the 
t-emporar}'  stimulation  of  the  patient  by  means  of  alcobol,  tie. 
After  the  crisis  has  passed  more  food  can  be  taken  and  should  \m 
given,  but  the  food  materials  should  be  the  same  as  during  tlw 
fever  for  a  few  days  at  least.     Returning  appetite  will  soon  indi* 
cate  the  return  of  digestive  powers,  and  more  solid  food  may  be 
given.     Within  a  week  the  patient  is  usually  able  to  take  fiih, 
fowl,  and  meat. 


i 


ALCOHOL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PNEUMONIA 

Amidst  the  uncertainties  that  still  surround  the  sobj 
of  pneumonia  one  fact  seems  to  be  generally  accepted,  nai 
that  the  chief  danger  is  death  from  cardiac  failure.  In 
sidering  the  question  of  the  value  of  aI(M)hol  in  this  diaeafle 
is  met  at  the  outset  by  two  difficulties,  first,  that  there  if  B0 
agreement  as  to  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  failxire,  which  is  th» 
reason  for  giving  alcohol,  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  ■grsfr- 
ment  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  circulatory  and  nerraoi 
systems.  For  instance,  it  has  been  held  by  different  wiilcfs 
that  the  cardiac  failure  is  due  to  some  form  of  Tn**>imTii*tiPf> 
of  the  heart,  to  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  to 
poisoning  of  the  medullary  centre,  and  to  the  general  ioxamia. 
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Now  if  alcohol  in  any  form  and  in  any  amount  is  a  poison  to 
the  system,  as  some  maintain,  and  if  the  patient  is  already 
suffering  from  a  toxaemia  which  is  depressing  the  heart,  it  is 
plain  that  the  combination  of  two  poisons  will  not  prove  bene- 
ficial, unless  one  is  the  direct  antidote  of  the  other.  Such  a 
view  is  not  commonly  held,  but  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  writing  in  the 
Twentieth  Century!  Practice  of  Medicine  on  the  excessive  amount 
of  alcohol  which  may  be  given  in  pneumonia  without  producing 
toxic  ejects  says :  "It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  benefit 
in  these  cases  comes  from  the  stimulant  effect  alone.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  alcohol  acts  directly  upon  the  microbe  by 
mingling  with  the  medium  in  which  it  grows,  or  that  it  has 
an  antidotal  effect  upon  the  poison  already  in  the  circulation." 
This  suggestion  appears  to  be  altogether  too  speculative  to  caU 
for  further  notice. 

It  may  be  urged  that  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  has 
now  been  afforded  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  pneumonia,  but  the  question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  treating  pneumonia,  it  is  a  case  of  treating 
a  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia,  and  patients  vary  in  their 
susceptibility  to  alcohol  just  as  they  do  to  other  drugs.  One 
class  of  patient  may  respond  weE  to  alcohol  as  a  stimulant,  in 
another  it  may  act  as  a  depressant,  in  a  third  it  may  provoke 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  and  "80  on.  Each  observer  will 
tend  to  be  influenced  in  his  judgment  by  the  results  which  occur 
most  frequently  under  his  own  observation,  and  as  the  experiences 
of  various  observers  may  differ  very  considerably,  their  con- 
clusionjs  may  appear  to  be  diametricaUy  opposed.  Again,  the 
cardiac  weakness  may  be  due  in  one  case  to  pre-existing  heart 
disease,  in  another  to  pneumococcal  carditis,  in  another  to 
pulmonary  obstruction,  and  so  on.  These  are  complications 
and  not  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pneumonia,  which  we  are 
now  discussing. 

Regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  pneumom'a 
we  are  not  Justified  in  laying  down  any  dogmatic  rules  which 
will  apply  in  all  cases.  We  must,  however,  have  certain  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  cardiac  failure,  and  as  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  if  our  treatment  is  to  be  anything  but  empirical.    For 
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the  ^ke  of  cleamoas  two  aseamptions  will  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  first,  that  the  commonest  cause  of  cardiac  failure 
in  {moQinania  is  poisoning  and  paralysis  of  the  medullary  cezitii^ 
and  leeoiMDy,  that  alcohol  m  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  stimtilaat 
of  that  centre.  These  am  assumptions,  and  space  will  not 
aUow  of  my  going  fully  into  the  reasooB  for  adoptiiig  tbem. 
liiit  the  foUowtng  points  may  he  briefly  alluded  to. 

An  regards  the  first  it  may  be  points  out  that  poctuiiaoia 
differs  from  moat  other  acute  hvem  in  the  tendency  to  iitel 
cardiac  faQtue  within  a  brief  period.    Erea  in  the  caae  of  iliea- 
Diatic  fever,  which  is  the  dia&ase  in  which  the  heart  Krtidj  to  bt 
affecied  early  and  in  an  indisputable  form,  we  find  no  mch  tiabifii^ 
to  impld  failure.     As  a  r\ile  no  po»t-mortem  changes  an  ffbvind 
in  the  heart  in  pneiunonia  other  thaa  those  comnsoa  to  pyre3»l 
and  toxic  conditions.     A  conc^tion  of  pericanUtaB,  eedocaadSilM^ 
or  myocarditis,  of  pneumococcal  origin,  must  be  regaided  a* 
exoeptiooal,  and  as  preriously  stated  rather  as  a  comj 
The  pyrexia  ib  not  In  itself  a  sujQScieat  muse,  for  in  other  < 
pyrexia  of  equal  degree  doee  not  rapidly  induce  Catal  ean&ac 
failure.     The  embanaasment  of  th«  potmonaiy  etrcolatian  m 
not  Kufilcient   to   produce  the  conditkms  9een   in 
.pUatatJoa  of  the  right  heart  may  ooeor,  bat  it  is  liy 
thf  <^:  1 1,1  fact  eristic  feature  of  cardiac  failure  in  thi«  di«Bea«p    Tbrr* 
Ui  Tift  apparent  obstruction  in  the  circulation  which  would  acooui:; 
ior  dfixih.   in   most   cai^c:*.     Both   on   clinical   and   pajt-na-x^^^ii 
*:vif\f:n'*'.   we  are  unable  to  trace  the  fatal  n?sult  to  the  bft^n 
i,r  If}  the  circulation. 

When  we  turn  to  the  nervous  system  we  liad  e\idea>^  ^"^-.^ 
in  the  di-i^a-ae  that  the  medullary  centre*  are  aaev^ed.  Tbe 
rapj^i  hreathing  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  i»5  a  sar^ 
ol  (/liJffjonAr^'  embarrassment,  but  of  stimulation  oi*  the  rrsc'in- 
f/,fy  >  t'f,t.nt.  It  Is  rapid,  involuntary.  unx-^Qscious.  aad  d^arc-rw- 
fuixiir  There  are  no  si^rns  oi  palmoniAry  distress.  T^  rar^Ti^' 
H/  itfifi  al.'i'i  would  seem  to  indicate  stimulation  ot  the  awir£lli_-7 
'^(,f.r>-  It.  hi  slow  in  pn>p'.'*rtion  :o  :he  pvrvxia  aiad  ibe  rfcCrjiity 
'A  >,f-ii.i\iiriit.  a  condition  wr^ch  JiL^pears  :o  be  :be  r-scali  :-:  :2e 
.Ai..hif.of y  a'tion  of  the  vjL^is  3:s<ier  scL::i:ilio:o.  T^iese  ir? 
K<^  '  r.^r.i(':^  '^■ti  in  the  eariy  diys  ^■^"  the  cbje*^*  wbea 
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of  the  cardio-respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  by  toxins  is 
present.  The  pulse  may  be  full  and  bounding.  The  later 
stages  of  an  attack  show  a  diflFerent  picture.  The  breathing 
may  still  be  rapid,  but  becomes  laboured,  conscious,  voluntary, 
and  costal,  with  all  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  brought 
into  play.  The  check  action  is  removed  from  the  heart,  and 
the  pulse  runs  up  to  120,  140,  160,  or  more,  with  marked  weaken- 
ing of  the  cardiac  action.  These  signs  point  to  increased  poisoning 
of  the  cardio-respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla,  to  gradual 
feulure,  and  to  complete  paralysis  in  one  or  both  when  a  fatal 
result  follows.  Why  the  cardiac  failure  should  precede  re- 
spiratory failure  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  patient 
possesses  accessory  muscles  and  methods  of  respiration,  while 
he  has  no  such  means  of  aiding  the  circulation. 

The  second  assumption,  that  alcohol  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  stimulant  to  the  medullary  centres,  is  one  based  on 
the  clinical  experience  of  many  observers. 

In  any  given  case  of  pneumonia  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion (1)  the  proper  time  for  giving  alcohol,  (2)  the  indications 
for  its  use,  (3)  the  contra-indications,  (4)  the  form  and  dosage, 
and  (5)  the  conditions  of  the  patient,  apart  from  the  pneumonia, 
which  may  affect  the  treatment. 

(1)  The  proper  time  for  giving  alcohoL — At  the  beginning 
of  an  ordinary  attack  of  pneumonia  in  a  previously  healthy, 
or  moderately  healthy  subject,  there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
alcohol.  Some  commence  the  routine  treatment  of  pneumonia 
with  3  or  4  oz.  of  brandy  a  day,  and  assert  that  cardiac 
debility  must  be  averted  by  early  treatment  with  alcohol.  A 
special  characteristic  of  alcohol  is  that  it  acts  quickly,  so  that 
one  has  not  to  wait  a  few  days  for  its  eifecta  to  be  perceptible, 
as  in  the  case  of  digitalis.  In  the  early  days  of  a  pneumonic 
attack  alcohol  should  be  withheld,  and  the  patient's  strength 
should  be  sustained  by  suitable  food.  After  the  fourth  day, 
or  when  the  signs  of  the  pre-critical  stage  present  themselves, 
alcohol  may  with  advantage  be  given  and  continued  through 
the  exhausting  period  of  the  crisis,  until  recuperation  has  set 
in.  The  period  during  which  alcohol  may  be  beneficially  given 
will  thus  be  limited  in  ordinary  cases  to  from  three  to  six  days. 

38 
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ItB  aoticm  w  Btriotly  comparable  to  that  of  the  other  stimuladto 
which  may  be  u«ed  a>t  the  same  time.  After  the  crisis  has  ptiwd, 
the  amount  of  alcohol  may,  as  a  rule,  be  rapidly  HiminiilMH 

(3)  The  first  indication  for  the  OM  of  alcohol  ia  given  bj 
the  pulse.  When  the  pulse  becomes  small  or  irregular  or  oob>- 
preesible,  and  runs  up  to  110  or  more  per  minute,  alcohol  » 
called  for.  The  more  suddenly  this  change  takee  place,  the 
more  urgent  is  the  call  for  alcohol,  as  the  whole  Bystem  is  in* 
juriously  affected  by  a  sudden  impairment  of  the  ciicolation. 
Confirmatory  evidence  will  be  found  on  examining  the  boait» 
when  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  may  be  found  to  be  weakansd 
or  blurred,  and  some  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  prMeat 
Unless  some  evidence  of  cardiac  weakness  is  recog^sad  it  it 
not  advisable  to  give  alcohol.  Other  associated  diatnrbanoei 
of  the  system  may  indicate  a  case  for  stimulation,  for  inotanm 
sleepleoanew.  This  can  often  be  reheved  by  a  full  dose  of  aJcoIm^ 
Again,  the  cardiac  weakness  may  induce  a  disturbed  stale  e^ 
the  aaeMtions,  as  shown  by  a  dry  mouth  and  tongue.  Hsfv 
also  alcohol  may  afford  relief.  There  may  be  low  Riatt6fB|| 
delirium,  with  restleaanMS,  owing  to  the  weakened  circulatioo 
through  the  brain,  a  condition  which  is  often  benefited  by  alcohol. 

Having  decided  to  use  alcohol  for  one  or  other  of  the  above 
indications,  one  must  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  watch  tlie  rasoh 
closely.  The  stimulant  is  not  to  be  continued  on  any  gflwnl 
principles,  but  on  the  indications  which  the  progrose  of  tks 
patient  affords  as  to  whether  it  is  acting  bene&oiallj  or  not 
If  the  pulse  is  slowed  and  the  cardiac  action  improves,  if  the 
secretions  become  re-established,  and  if  the  delirium  or  lesi- 
lessnwss  or  deeplessness  is  removed,  then  the  alcohol  is  probaUy 
doing  good  and  is  to  be  continued  as  required.  If,  on  the  olhtf 
hand,  one  falls  to  perceive  any  improvement  mider  the  oae  if 
aleobol  in  suiBoient  amount,  it  is  better  to  disoontuiue  it  ud 
trust  to  other  forms  of  stimolation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  many  cases  of  pneumonia  c»n  be  soooesafalty  treated  with- 
out  alcohol  at  all,  and  that  the  indioatioDS  for  its  nse  dmiM 
be  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  ainr  other  powecfnl  drag, 

(3)  Tbers  are  ootem  COntnHtDdiftioni  which  most  be 
relerred  to.     In  the  preeeoce  of  a  full  and  boundinig  poise  it 
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ia  folly  to  give  alcohol  as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  or  for  any  symptom 
such  aa  restleesness  or  sleepUMneee,  or  delirium,  or  loss  of  appetite. 
If  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  pneumocoooal  myocarditis 
or  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  weak- 
ness, alcohol  will  not  be  called  for  in  large  doses,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  under  these  conditions  stimulation  by  alcohol  will 
benefit  the  heart.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  heart  the  less  alcohol  one  gives  the  better. 
If  there  is  considerable  blockage  of  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  embarrassment  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  these  conditions 
should  be  relieved  by  other  measures,  cupping,  leeching,  etc., 
before  alcohol  is  used.  The  place  of  alcohol  is  to  strengthen 
the  action  of  the  left  ventricle  after  the  state  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  has  been  relieved.  If  there  is  much  pulmonary 
cedema  or  bronchial  catarrh,  the  free  use  of  alcohol  will  rather 
tend  to  aggravate  the  condition  unless  it  is  traceable  to  weak 
action  of  the  left  ventricle.  If  the  patient  is  prostrated  by 
profound  toxaemia,  any  attempt  to  revive  him  by  large  doses 
of  alcohol  will  probably  prove  useless.  His  blood  and  tissues, 
already  saturated  with  the  poison  of  pneumonia,  will  neither 
be  purified  by  means  of  alcohol,  nor  rendered  more  capable  of 
throwing  ofE  the  toxins.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  collapse 
produced  by  failure  of  the  cardiac  centre,  and  not  that  caused 
by  general  toxic  infection,  which  will  be  benefited  by  alcohol. 
If  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  excite  and  disturb  the  patient,  to 
increase  the  distress,  or  to  fail  in  producing  an  improvement 
in  the  cardiac  embarrassment,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the 
amount  or  to  discontinue  it  altogether. 

(4)  The  form  in  which  the  alcohol  is  supplied  is  important. 
Some  have  advised  the  use  of  the  stronger  wines,  port  and  sherry, 
because  of  the  special  ethers  they  contain,  and  of  the  added 
nutritive  effect  as  compared  with  a  plain  spirit  such  as  brandy. 
The  ethers  can  hardly  be  determined  beforehand  by  the  doctor, 
and  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  the  stimulating  effect  of 
alcohol.  In  the  case  of  wines  the  strength  in  alcohol  varies  so 
much  that  one  cajmot  regulate  accurately  the  amount  of  alcohol 
which  is  to  be  given.  A  sound  brandy  or  whisl^  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  allowing  of  exact  alcoholic  dosage,  and  as  supplying 
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the  stimulant  in  a  form  which  is  suited  to 
the  patient  or  his  doctor  has  a  preference  for 
good  results  may  be  obtained  from  either  erf 
grounds  of  palatability  and  quickness  of  eSeet 
aJao  distinct   claims,  and  it   may   sometimes 
brandy  in  disturbed  states  of  the  stomach, 
has  passed   and  the  stage  of   convaleeoeooe 
on,  port  or  sherry  or  Burgundy  may  be 
the  spirit. 

The  question  of  dosage  h  one  to  be  determined 
requirements  of  the  case.  iSpeaking  generally,  one 
a  mild  amount  of  stimulation  will  be  secured  by  J 
or  whisky  in  the  day,  a  mcKlerate  amount  b j  6  e 
amount  by  9  02.  If  tt  be  said  that  these  mrald  be 
for  a  person  in  perfect  health  it  may  be  rrpfinl 
ditions  in  pneumonia  ate  quite  different.  It  i 
that  many  patients  suJS^ering  from  pneomoiBa  e 
quantities  of  alcohol  without  the  prodoctkm  of 
which  would  certainly  foUow  from  the  sa 
OQoditioa  of  good  health.  The  object  of  tbe 
mat  the  forcw  of  the  circulation  aa  neady  mm 
*-ri*Hng  in  health,  and  the  doMge  k  to  be 
princtple.  Affain.  it  may  be  saM  that  thie  efieet  el" 
of  alcohol  on  the  tissues  generally  has  been  founri  ic  t*e  njnnms. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  «uch  an  eSert  6epeco«  isvir  zat 
length  of  time  during  which  the  absorption  ci  akcctiL 
going  on.  The  question  of  alcohol  in  paea2>n 
that  in  mc«t  other  afections  in  that  i;  i«  a  seif 
and  in  that  the  p)eri<jd  of  stimulation  may  b*  pm  d-"«rx  «»  irtBL 
three  to  six  day?.  It  i«  a  case  of  treaizEiec::  c^mic  a  :=Ki:a. 
period,  arsi  we  are  ;:25tin€d  in  pi*h:r£  -Dcr  r?zwci»  jr  a  wkt 
whioh  w^v'^uld  i>~'t  be  I'l-s^bk-  :r  a-iTiiabl-*  -^  i  .-iae  rr  "rcrurtnpfc 

i»re  r^-"^:  fi^ess'VT  ir>d  if  "Lb*  ^tir^rilkiLiK  *i5^:^  i?  '>sa>sfjr3a.  a: 
r>fmAoer.t  Lam  can  «  dine  :•:  li.*?  syswct  ry  i^j;  ia.-».-»u.x 
rb."«*««f  .km.xmti  w-~  -:'.    in  tb*  t^:::  n.k^:irrrT  re  .-^stsvis^  ??Kcr* 

:nr  Z2ft  7*r*«r:.   aiii  "aiii;:   ncr*   ^ 
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called  for,  he  should  have  the  courage  of  his  convictdona  and 
inoreaae  the  quantity. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  the  brandy  or  whisky  in  doses  of  from 
2-4  drEkohms,  at  regular  intervals,  and  diluted  with  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  water.  The  aim  is  to  produce  a  steady 
and  continuous  stimulative  effect.  Larger  doses  tend  to  upset 
the  digestion  and  to  produce  a  temporary  over-stimulation 
followed  by  a  reaction.  Sometimes,  however,  a  condition  such 
as  sleeplessness  or  delirium  may  be  best  treated  by  one  full  dose 
of  from  1-2  oz. 

(5)  Certain  penozial  factors  in  the  patient  modify  the  treat- 
ment by  alcohol.  Age  is  one  of  these.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  infancy  and  childhood  alcohol  is 
not  called  for.  In  certain  cases  the  threatening  of  cardiac  failure, 
at  or  about  the  crisis,  may  be  best  met  by  alcohol.  As  a  rule 
from  half  to  one  ounce  of  brandy  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will  be 
sufficient.  In  elderly  people  the  pneumonic  poison  tends  to 
affect  the  cardiac  action  at  an  early  stage  so  that  alcohol  is  called 
for  early.  There  is  more  general  agreement  about  the  benefit 
derived  from  alcohol  in  the  pneumonia  of  advanced  life  than  at 
any  other  age.  While  alcohol  is  called  for  early,  it  is  seldom 
required  in  such  full  doses  as  at  the  more  robust  period  of  middle 
life.  The  reserve  powers  of  the  nervous  centres  and  of  the 
heart  are  weakened  by  age,  so  that  they  cannot  respond  to  stimu- 
lation to  the  same  extent  as  in  earlier  years,  and  the  full  amount 
of  stimulation  possible  is  produced  by  smaller  doses. 

The  chronic  alcoholic  patient  is  a  bad  subject  for  pneumonia, 
but  he  must  be  treated  with  alcohol  freely.  To  discontinue  the 
alcohol  by  which  his  nervous  system  has  been  sustained,  and  to 
allow  the  poison  of  pneumonia  to  take  its  place,  is  not  a  wise 
policy.  He  cannot  be  fed  up  during  acute  illness,  and  the  omission 
of  his  accustomed  stimulant  will  probably  precipitate  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  not  much  use  ordering  3  oz.  of  whisky  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  person  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  pint  or  more  daily,  so  that  the  amount  of  stimulant  which  is 
required  will  depend  largely  on  the  quantity  which  the  patient 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  It  is  not  necessarily  as  much, 
but  it  will  probably  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  which 


«8  the  leralt  of  aa  acute  attack  or  in  a  ohronic  f onn, 
treatment  as  regards  the  diet  has  sometimes  heen 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  dxy  diet, 
fluid  elements  reduced  to  a  minimnm,  to  check  fm 
and  to  procure  absorption  of  the  fluid.    As  a  mli 
is  an  extremely  irksome  one  to  the  patient.     Tfa 
results  60  not  seem  to  justify  this  mode  of  treatx 
case  of  plenriay  one  is  deating  witii  an-aotive 
process,  and  an  excess  of  secretion  goes  on  in-  spit 
fluid  intake.     In  cases  of  dironk  efiunon^  alfee  t 
of  aotiye  inflammation,  th»  fltdd  can  be  removet 
quickly  by  other  measures,  and  Tnth  much  less 
the  patient  than  by  deprivation  <^  flmds  and  fluid 
othor  hand  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage  a  laijg 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  during  the  stage  of  effusi 
one  will  try  to  keep  the  amount  of  fluid  given  in 
tion.    Again,  the  employment  of  a  salt-free  diet,  1 
it  may  be  in  certain  cases  of  renal  oedema,  is  not  i 
as  a  remedial  measure  in  pleural  effusion.    Diure 
as  a  rule,  of  no  effect.    With  reference  to  the 
clear  indications  are  to  maintain  the  patient's  s 
full  a  diet  as  the  state  of  the  temperature  and 
allow  of. 

The  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  do  not  call  fo 
notice.    Brmcho-pneamoiua  or  catairiial  pnean] 
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Bi9  tevfsur   is  an  acute  febrile  disorder,  which  does  not  as  a 

^  ca&  lor  skjoy  special  dietetic  treatment,  except  in  that  form 

^^luob  IB   &8sooiated  with  asthma.    In  the  latter  case  the  pre- 

^tioDS   Axid    limitations  already  described  ought  to  be  fnlly 

Q^ed  OTit   («ee  Asthua). 

Bospbyaema  is  not  very  amenable  to  direct  treatment  by 
100110  oi  diet,  "but  the  comfort  of  the  patient  wiU  be  maintained 
^  aiegMxien  trfnfiilAr  to  that  described  in  connexion  with  Chronic 
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CHAPTER  XX 

DIET   IN  DISEASES  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE 

HEART 

By  W.  J.  Hadlby,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  dietetic  treatment  ci  heart  taronbles 
includes  prevention  as  well  as  alleviation ;  the-  treatment  of 
functional  disorders  as  w^  as  ihoae  attended  bj  actml  disease 
of  the  organ.  In  many  of  the  functional  disorders,  l^e  oonsidera^ 
tion  of  the  diet,  and  the  treatment  directed  to  t^e  d^estion,  are 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms ;  whilst,  when 
tile  heart  is  actually  diseased,  the  back-pressure  congestion  ia 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  digestive  organs  genn^y,  constantly 
makes  digestive  disturbance  the  first  symptom  for  which  the 
patient  comes  to  seek  relief. 


FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS 

Functional  disorders  present  such  symptoms  as  pain,  cardiac 
distress  and  pseudo-angina,  rapidity,  palpitation  and  irregular 
or  intermittent  action  of  the  heart. 

We  will  consider  the  treatment  of  such  functional  disorders 
under  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  Functional  troubles  due  to  dyspepsia  and  hepatic  engorge- 
ment. 

2.  Functional  troubles  due  to  errors  in  diet  or  abuse  of 
food,  drink  or  drugs. 

3.  Functional  troubles  due  to  nervous  disorders — afunctional 
or  organic. 

4.  Functional  disorders  due  to  ansemia  and  debility. 

•OS 
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pepsia,  but  not  all.  A  stomach  which  is  simply  acutely  or 
chronically  over -distended  will  cause  some  or  other  of  the  cardiac 
symptoms  mentioned  above  :  and  we  have  seen  very  serious 
symptoms  occur  as  the  result  of  swallowing  very  hot  food,  and 
another  case  of  syncope  from  taking  a  big  iced  drink  ;  both 
occurring  in  people  with  perfectly  healthy  hearts  and  without  a 
symptom  of  dyspepsia.  In  both  these  cases  the  effects  were 
probably  reflex,  through  the  nervous  system. 

The  treatment  consists  wholly  in  removing  the  cause  and  in 
regulating  the  diet  to  suit  the  particular  case. 

[b)  Abuse  of  drinks  and  dbttos. — We  must  here  consider 
the  treatment  of  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  tobacco,  morphia 
and  other  drugs. 

Tea  and  coffee  can  conveniently  be  taken  together.  No- 
thing is  commoner  than  to  find  some  functional  disorder 
resulting  from  abuse  of  one  or  both  of  these  beverages,  occur- 
ring either  with  or  without  dyspepsia.  The  symptoms  are 
sometimes  immediate  or  may  be  delayed  until  some  hours  after 
the  ingestion.  It  is  quite  easy  to  forbid  their  use  altogether, 
but  such  an  order  is  frequently  not  obeyed,  and  although  it  may 
be  necessary  in  some  instances,  it  is  well  to  try  and  find  a  middle 
course  between  abuse  and  abstinence.  Tea,  taken  once  a  day, 
can  sometimes  be  borne,  when,  used  more  frequently,  it  causes 
heart  trouble.  Similarly  very  weak  tea,  or  China  tea,  can  often 
be  tolerated  when  stronger,  or  Indian,  tea  causes  symptoms. 
Coffee  usually  causes  less  trouble  than  tea,  but  some  people  have 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  it.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  its  limited  use  as  has  been  said  of  tea.  In  the  case  of 
both  tea  and  coffee,  they  sometimes  only  cause  cardiac  trouble 
when  taken  alone,  whilst  they  can  be  borne  if  taken  with  food. 
Wherever  they  have  caused  symptoms,  they  should  be  used,  in 
future,  more  as  flavourings  than  taken  as  beverages  in  the  ordinary- 
way.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  tea  frequently  causes 
dyspepsia  and  heart  symptoms  if  taken  with  a  meat  meal. 

Tobacco. — Perhaps  there  is  no  more  alarming  condition 
with  reference  to  the  heart  than  acute  or  chronic  nicotine  poison- 
ing. It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  dose  likely  to  produce 
harm  differs  in  individuals  :  that  some  are  very  sensitive  to  even 
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•mail  doM0,  ▼hile  othen  seem  practioally  immune  to  erea  Lufe 
dcMHM  of  the  poiBOD. 

Borne  of  thete  OMes  are  purely  f  unctional,  entirdy  due  to  the 
•bow  of  tobftOQo,  whilst  othere  are  a  oombinatioii  of  old  mofbai 
oordUi  and  abuse  of  alcohol  in  addition  to  the  nicotine  poiaoning ; 
for  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  abuse  of  tobaooo  one  of  the  ofaicf 
hlndraQoea  to  the  eetablishment  of  proper  compensation  in  oasM 
of  true  heart  diaeaae.  In  such  cases  the  heart  will  be  found  with 
Irregular  and  feebla  action,  often  dilated,  whilst  the  patient  will 
oomplain  of  many  of  the  symptoms  of  heart  failure,  though  there 
la  rarely  oodoma  unleea  the  abuse  is  complicating  tme  heart 
diiwiMv 

Here  again  we  have  only  to  discontinue  the  uae  of  tobacco 
to  get  rid  of  the  symptoms  altogether  if  they  are  entirely  due 
lo  lobAOOo,  and  to  get  a  marked  improvement  if  the  oooditka 
la  one  In  which  tobacco  plays  a  part  only.  In  most  of  the  cans 
4]p«|}a|MiU  haa  alao  leeulted  from  the  abuae,  and  care  will  be  needid 
In  Mia  managMnnnti  of  the  diet,  with  tz«atm0iii»  aa  woU  as 
acioa  tnm  the  lobaooo. 

^ImM.— Abuse  of  akobol  is  a  most  freqoeiit  oaose  of  heart 
|fo«bl»k  with  or  witbont  its  usual  attendant,  dyspepsia.  PalpHa- 
tioi^  fainliwian  puin  orer  the  mueowlium.  sboctaeM  ol  bruatb  are 
tMquMiHy  eonplained  of.  Sometimes  tbe 
audkWo  allachs  ol  opprssrion  mad  distiesB  of  breathing 
biM  iu  Ibe  ulight.  very  much  rsswmhlhig  cardiac  asthma  or  9mm 
%I|Im  ^ktfie ;  whibi  in  tbe  morning  be  is  saek  and  iainl  aad 
lb*  fnim  Is  oUsn  smaO,  wuak  aad  orrisinwlly  Imgiiki  mad 
ftpkl.  In  cases  of  long  standing  abuse,  inyooaidiai  dagaasntaoa 
NMiMa  vttb  dttMattOD  and  eardiie  iaOBM  wtib  all  tbes^nsaBd 
\VUi^^MMa  itttH^*^  Iberelo.  Tbere  are  few  oases  which  are 
m  4tfMl  %nd  mMnlfcrfiglorj  to  tiuat.  In  naoj  of  tbem  the 
%Hlt[in  h  fvlMd.  Iba  Sw  rftiiinif  aad  Ibe  geoecal  baahb 
mwtyraiiiaril  Tbe  qussiion  batwsaa  total  shstfaanff p  and  aod6in> 
HtMk  «ai  bav«  lo  be  i'OBBsdsrsd,  but  in  Ibe  nia|oril^al  floab  oaav 
l^^lbbi^  sbaH  ol  lotal  ahtiiMnre  wiH  be  of  aay  peg—— I  good. 
U  li  aol  always  possiMs  lo  aMaia  IhsB  at  «Mab  bol  ii  is  tba  fsal 
W  ba  aitted  al.  Tbsre  is  unall|y  lots  of 
ib^nMii  mdn  kMylbbigotlbod,  and  ooe  of  lb» 
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is  gradually  to  substitute  food  for  the  aloohol  as  it  is  diminished. 

In  the  worst  cases  it  is  far  the  best  course  to  put  them  to  bed 
under  skilled  nursing,  because,  first,  they  are  often  so  weak  and 
feeble  that  they  are  unable  to  digest  even  small  quantities  of 
nourishment  while  up  and  about  and,  second,  it  is  the  only  way  of 
insuring  that  alcohol  is  diminished  or  abstained  from  as  desired. 
In  such  cases  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  milk,  soups,  broths 
or  meat  extracts  are  the  only  forms  of  nourishment  that  can  be 
borne,  and  it  may  be  necessary  even  to  peptonize  the  milk  for  a 
time. 

The  diminution  or  total  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol  habitually 
taken  often  necessitates  the  use  of  some  cardiac  stimulant  in  the 
shape  of  strychnine  or  digitalis- — preferably  the  former — or  small, 
and  ever  diminishing,  quantities  of  alcohol  may  have  to  be 
returned  to  for  a  time.  As  the  power  to  take  food  returns  these 
stimulants  can  be  discontinued.  In  these  cases  sleep  is  all  im- 
portant, because  it  soothes  the  mental  excitement  so  common  in 
such  patients,  but  also  because  it  gives  the  heart  a  much  needed 
rest.  It  wHl  be  necessary,  however,  to  use  great  care  in  the 
exhibition  of  hypnotics,  especially  morphia,  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  presence  of  renal  disease  in  such  cases.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  systematic  and  good  feeding  will  insure 
the  necessary  rest,  and  it  is  here  that  the  skilled  nurse  is  so  help- 
ful, always  being  able  to  do  so  much  more  than  relations  or 
untrained  servants.  Later,  when  the  patient  has  sufficiently 
recovered,  and  from  the  first  in  those  who  have  never  been  so  ill, 
exercise  and  open  air  are  important  in  order  to  increase  the  appe- 
tite and  general  vitality.  FinaUy  will  come  the  question  "  What 
am  I  to  drink  ?  "  The  abnormal  craving  for  some  "  nip,"  or 
stimulant  between  meals  has  sometimes  to  be  catered  for,  at  any 
rate  for  some  time,  and  if  tea  and  coffee  can  be  borne,  they  are 
often  the  beat  substitutes  though,  as  we  have  seen,  their  immo- 
derate use  may  be  attended  by  cardiac  symptoms  ;  and  although 
they  constitute  a  lesser  evil,  their  habitual  and  prolonged  use  is 
not  to  be  advised.  With  meals,  water,  milk,  barley-water, 
lemonade  and  ginger  beer  are  the  best,  or  a  light  claret,  or  lager 
beer,  may  be  allowed  in  some  cases.  Highly  spiced  foods, 
strong  sauces  and  an  excess  of  meat  will  often  be  found  useful 


?.  9mtq«s  iliifliJi^Kj— ftiiM'.tiiniiiy  or  fHTBifr. 

.»£    hvsicTu*>  *jeunk>ti2«*aiA.  iieacal  scra^a  la^ii    "wcirv.  sod  then 
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bat  it  is  obvious  that  this  debility  is  only  part  of  a  general,  and 
not  a  special,  cardiac  debility. 

In  no  class  of  ctisea  has  treatment  by  rest  and  judiciously 
increased  feeding  shown  such  good  results  as  in  these  hysterical 
And  neurasthenic  patients.  In  many  of  them,  from  nervous 
debility,  unwise  management  of  their  lives,  fear  of  getting  fat,  or 
fear  of  dyspepsia,  food  has  been  neglected  or  improperly  assi- 
milated, and  although  many  are  not  wasted,  all  their  symptoms 
cry  out  for  better  nourishment.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  give  the  details  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Weir-Mitchell  " 
treatment ;  it  will  be  discussed  fully  elsewhere.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that,  under  such  treatment,  the  cardiac  as  well  as  the 
other  symptoms  of  the  patient  gradually  disappear.  After  con- 
valescence these  cases  must  be  advised  to  regulate  their  lives,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  food,  for  in  this  matter  they  are 
most  likely  to  err ;  a  nourishing  diet  and  regular  life  must  be 
insisted  upon. 

CEREBKO-SPmM.  DISEASE. — There  are  but  few  disordered 
Ottrdiac  states  directly  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
and  spine.  The  bradycardia  of  some  meningeal  cases,  is  an 
instance  of  the  connexion,  as  is  also  derangement  of  the  heart 
with  some  affections  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  as  to  the  dietetic  treatment 
in  such  cases. 

Cabdiac  rAiLmE  is  a  prominent  feature  in  some  cases  of  injury 
to  the  skull,  brain  or  spine.  The  only  indication,  in  these  cases, 
is  the  great  care  necessary  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  remembering 
that,  although  the  heart  may  show  the  need  for  stimulation,  such 
stimulation  may  do  great  harm  to  the  cerebral  lesion  (e.g.  hemor- 
rhage). 

In  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY  we  have,  occasiooally,  heart  crises, 
but  such  conditions  call  for  no  special  dietetic  treatment, 

4.  Ansemia  and  debility. — The  treatment  of  ansmia  and 
debility  will  be  described  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  cases  com- 
plain more  of  their  heart  symptoms  than  of  anything  else.  In  a 
aornber  of  them,  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia might  be  repeated.  In  a  great  many  the  ansemia  itself 
is  the  result  of  dyspepsia  and  improper  feeding,  and  whether 
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the  full  "  Wmr-Mitchell "  treatment  is  thought  adrimkk 
or  not,  all  of  them  are  improved  by  the  careful  regulatMS  ol 
their  diet  and  an  increased  amount  of  nouriahment.  At  a 
mle,  milk  formB  the  beet  addition  to  an  ordinary  diMwry,  b»> 
caose  of  the  eaae  with  which  it  ifl  generally  taken  and  digcBfeid. 
In  other  caaes  it  may  be  found  that  the  patienta  are  taking  laife 
quantities  of  starchy  food  and  little  or  no  protein,  and  it  eeeoB 
that  to  some  individuals  at  any  rate  some  form  of  meat  food  ia 
eaaential  for  the  formation  of  good  blood.  In  other  cases  agMS 
the  aneemia  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by  conatipatioo,  and 
in  such  instances  the  r^olation  of  the  diet  and  the  amoant  of 
fluid  taken  is  a  far  better,  and  generally  more  pennaniMH^y 
eflfectual,  means  of  overcoming  this  trouble  than  habitual  dr^ 
taking. 

5.  Febrile  states  and  toxBemia.— Probably  all  febrile  con- 
ditions are  attended  by  a  state  of  toxeemia,  but  there  are  olhv 
toxaemias  which  are  afebrile. 

Amongst  the  febrile  conditions  we  have  all  the  infeetiooi 
troubles  including  pneumonia,  typhoid,  etc.  In  a  vast  majodty 
of  these  cases  death  is,  more  or  less,  directly  due  to  cardiac  Caihm, 
The  old  adage  says,  "  Stuff  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever/'  bvt  wt 
find  that  in  many  of  the  cases  now  under  oonndeislioii  starving 
19  a  most  unwise  policy.  Most  of  us  have  seen  cases  of  patfh 
monia,  and  other  septicaemias  which  owe  their  reooveriee  entir^ 
to  their  extraordinary  powers  of  taking  nourishment,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  cases  are  often  met  with  in  which  we  see  the  hh 
ability  to  take  nourishment  well  inevitably  followed  by  oardiao 
failure.  The  dietetic  treatment  of  fevers,  etc.,  will  leoeJTe 
tion  elsewhere,  and  we  need  do  no  more  here  than  em 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  plenty  of  suitable  nourishment,  ai 
a  preventive  of  cardiac  failure  in  such  cases.  The  dry,  unwhole- 
Aome  state  of  the  mouth  and  lips  in  febrile  cases  is  often  a  oanse  of 
the  anorexia,  and  careful  attention  to  their  toilet  will  fiequsiitiy 
increase  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Another  important  point 
is  the  regulation  of  the  diet  so  as  to  prevent  what  is  so  oommoD 
in  many  cases,  viz.,  abdominal  distension.  This  oondsftioQ  ift 
apt  to  occur  in  all  febrile  and  toxsemic  states ;  it  is  naoesmj, 
therefore,  to  ose  great  care  to  prevent  the  nourishment  iDciessiqg 
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this  tendency,  because  the  pressure  caused  by  the  consequent 
raising  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  potent  element  in  bringing  about 
cardiac  failure.  The  diminution  or  total  withdrawal  of  aerated 
waters  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  some,  whilst  the  peptonizing 
of  all  the  milk  taken  may  hare  to  be  resorted  to  in  other  cases. 
The  discontinuance  of  all  medicines  by  the  mouth  is  often  of 
importance,  so  as  to  leave  the  stomach  undisturbed  by  possibly 
irritating  drugs.  All  necessary  medication  must  be  carried  out 
subcutaneoualy  or  per  rectum.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  the 
supervision  of  the  milk,  its  storage  for  instance,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  alkaline  when  given.  The  addition  of  lime-water,  bicarbonate 
or  citrate  of  soda,  to  the  milk  will  often  help  in  its  digestion. 
Sometimes  the  substitution  of  junket,  or  curds  and  whey,  or  whey 
only,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  cream,  is  found 
helpful  :  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  discontinue  milk  altogetheri 
giving  weak  meat,  veal  or  chicken  broths  instead.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  though  the  copious  use  of  fluid  food  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  abdominal  distension;  concentration  of  the  milk 
by  evaporation  will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  effectual  in  removing 
this  troublesome  condition  and  so  in  reheving  cardiac  symptoms. 
The  giving  of  solid  food  too  soon,  however,  is  another  cause  of 
distension,  and  its  occurrence  should  warn  us  of  the  necessity 
for  returning  to  fluid  food  for  a  time. 

In  considering  the  afebrile  toxaemias,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  cardiac  failure  attending  the  last  stages  of  such  diseases  as 
hepatic  cirrhosis  (choleemia  ?)  Bright*8  disease  (uraemia  ?),  diabetes 
(acetonemia  ?)  and  Addison's  disease.  One  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  articles  on  these  diseases  for  their  treatment.  The  cardiac 
failure^  in  all  of  them,  is  more  manifest  towards  the  close  of  the 
case,  when  dietetic  treatment  can  be  of  but  little  avail. 

Exophthalmic  goitre. — This  seems  the  best  place  to  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  heart  trouble  occurring  with  exophthalmic 
goitre.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  this  disease  that  a  hopeful 
issue  may  almost  always  be  expected  so  long  as  the  patients  do 
not  waste.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  periods  of  activity 
alternating  with  periods  of  quiescence,  during  which  symptoms 
are  more  or  leas  in  abeyance  and  an  ordinary  active  life  can  be 
led  by  the  patient.     During  the  quiescent  stages,  as  a  prevent* 
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ive,  but  especially  during  the  active  stages,  rest  and 
feeding  are  important  points  in  the  treatment,  indeed  «  modified 
•*  rest  cure,*'  with  all  its  increased  nourishment,  is  the  beat  meaai 
at  our  disposal  for  treating  the  active  stages  and  di«ire«UQ| 
cardiac  symptoms  of  this  disease. 


ORGANIC  DISEASES 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  organic  diseases  of  the 
it  will  be  well  to  divide  them  into  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  heart  dJMase. — Acute  endocarditis  and  peri 
can  conveniently  be  taken  together.  The  indications  for  tfml- 
ment  are  :  (1)  To  feed  without  loading  the  excretory  oiigans  vitli 
work.  (2)  To  give  plenty  of  fluid  in  order  to  promote  fluidity  of 
blood  and  sweating.  (3)  To  increase  or  alter  the  nouiiafaiDMt 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  cardiac  failure,  etc.  (I) 
To  be  careful  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  nouriahment  duhflf 
convalescence. 

1.  In  order  to  give  the  excretory  oi^gans,  and  the  heart,  m 
little  work  to  do  as  possible,  the  diet  should  be  fluid  and  ooBSli 
chiefly  of  milk.  Remembering  that  the  function  of  the  kidnap 
is  impaired  in  these  febrile,  often  rheumatic,  conditions  we  dtooM 
refrain  from  using  strong  meat  essences.  Moreover  thej  s&- 
doubtedly  stimulate  the  heart,  and,  in  the  majority  d 
want  to  rest  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certainly 
oases  where  the  patient  is  weakly,  aneemic  and  delicate,  or  where 
milk  causes  vomiting  or  distension,  in  which  we  mnst  havv 
recourse  to  essences  and  meat  broths  rather  than  an  entiwiy 
milk  diet. 

2.  We  regard  the  free  use  of  alkaline  drinks  as  an  ImpcBtaBt 
point  in  the  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis.  They  leMSK  tke 
toxsemic  state  of  the  blood  and  probably  diminish  the  tendaacy 
for  thrombi  to  form  on  the  valves,  whilst,  at  the  same  time»  iktf 
promote  sweating. 

3.  In  some  cases  where  the  cardiac  action  is  very  weak,  *< 
must  overlook  the  rheumatic  element  in  the  case  and  give  a  more 
liberal  diet,  consisting  of  beaten  up  eggs,  meat  jmoea  and  tbe 
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%hter  kinds  of  white  fiah.  The  greatest  necessity  for  careful 
consideration  of  the  diet  occurs  in  those  cases  (mostly  of  peri- 
carditis) where  great  cardiac  depression,  vomiting  or  a  collapsed 
state  supervenes.  Here  we  must  stop  the  exhibition  of  all  drugs 
by  the  mouth,  reserving  the  stomach  for  nourishment  only. 
Digitalis  is  especially  harmful ;  if  necessary  it  (or  strychnine)  can 
be  given  hypodermically.  The  milk  should  be  peptonized  or 
well  diluted  with  alkaline  water,  or  citrate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda 
added  in  the  proportion  of  2  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  feeds  should 
be  small  and  frequent,  the  actual  amount  and  frequency  regulated 
by  the  tolerance  of  the  stomach.  Strong  meat  juices  and  broths 
are  often  most  useful  to  take  the  place  of  milk  for  a  time.  Stimu- 
lants may  be  necessary,  brandy  and  champagne  will  generally 
be  found  most  suitable,  If  there  is  absolute  intolerance  of  the 
stomach  for  food,  ail  feeding  by  the  mouth  must  be  discontinued 
for  a  time  and  recourse  be  had  to  nutrient  enemata.  This  is 
most  important,  as  vomiting  throws  a  great  strain  upon  the 
already  embarrassed  heart. 

4.  During  the  convalescence  of  acute  endo  and  pericarditis 
the  food  must  be  increased  cautiously.  Increase  of  fatty  food 
will  be  the  first  addition,  such  as  cream,  butter  and  fat  of  bacon. 
At  the  same  time  one  may  give  farinaceous  and  milky  puddings 
and  custards.  Eggs,  fish  and  chicken  may  soon  be  added,  with 
a  little  potato,  well  cooked  green  vegetables,  and  stewed  fruit. 
Whilst  admitting  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  patient  is 
very  anaemic  and  debilitated,  we  do  well  to  allow  red  meat  rather 
early  in  the  convalescence,  one  feels  that  its  stimulating  efifect 
upon  the  heart,  and  its  possibly  acid  producing  properties  are 
not  usually  desirable  and  that,  in  most  cases  (especially  those  of 
rheumatism),  it  should  be  the  last  item  restored  to  the  ordinary 
diet. 

N.B. — One  must  emphasize  the  great  difference  between  the 
treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  heart  troubles.  In  the  chronic 
form  so  much  of  the  treatment  turns  upon  the  judicious  use  of 
cardiac  stimulants,  whilst  in  the  acute  form  stimulants,  whether 
as  food  or  drugs,  except  in  quite  rare  instances,  are  best  avoided. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  food  in  acute  endo  and  pericar- 
ditis should  be  selected  for  its  non-stimulating  characters.    Fur- 
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tber  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  it  must  be  laid  down  thai, 
though  it  has  been  mentioned  above  as  occasionally  ntmciity 
in  cases  where  there  is  imminent  danger  of  cardiac  failure,  as  • 
rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  at  all ;  whilst  the  routine  practite 
of  giving  it  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  cases  of  acute  heart  trouble  u  to 
be  condemned  as  moat  harmful. 

CShronic  disease — morbus  cordis. — Dietetic  treatment  d 
chronic  heart  disease  will  be  influenced  by  the  following  oat 
siderations  : — 

1.  The  cause,  e.g.  rheumatism,  gout,  Bright^s  diaMM,  ale. 

2.  The  age  of  the  patient. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  particular  le«ion  preeeait. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  heart  as  to  : — 
(o)  Perfect  compensation. 

(6)  Disturbed  compensation, 
(c)  Extreme  failure. 

1.  The  0AU8E. — It  is  unnecessary  here  to  disooM  the  bciC 
dietary  for  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout,  Bright's  disease  tuA  lo 
forth.  They  will  receive  full  attention  elsewhere.  But  it  » 
neewaaiy  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  when  heart  tronUe  hai 
been  oaosed  by  one  of  these  diseases,  it  becomes  more  tfa*ji  efw 
important  in  its  treatment  to  insist  upon  the  appropriate  dill 
being  adhered  to.  If  we  wish  the  heart  condition  t43  get  better, 
or  at  any  rate  to  get  no  worse,  we  must  see  that  its  cause  it  not 
allowed  to  be  a  progressive  one  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  course  of  such  conditions  as  gout,  rheumatism  and  Bright's 
disease  can,  amongst  other  things,  be  influenced  profoundly 
diet. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  various 
indicated,  and  is  reminded  that  although  the  condition  of  tb« 
patient,  or  his  heart,  may  need  some  modification  from  time  ^ 
time  in  the  regime  there  laid  down,  the  main  rules  are  UMufly 
applicable. 

2.  Thb  age  of  the  patient. — In  adult  cases  a  HmJtatiffli  d 
food  is  often  beneficial  and  sometimes  essential.  Limitabos 
of  food  is  not,  as  a  rule,  wise  in  the  case  of  children.  The  gnivtb 
and  development  of  the  body  has  to  be  maintained,  and  a  Ui^ 
liberal  dietary  will  be  found  the  best  for  them.     Chiktren 
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ten  years  of  age  are  notoriously  bad  subjects  for  heart  disease  ; 
and  although  everything  would  seem  to  be  in  their  favour,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  complete  compensation  is  never  attained. 
The  formation  of  hjrpertrophy  is  often  well  carried  out  in  children, 
the  coronary  vessels  are  healthy^  there  is  no  general  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  yet  we  constantly  see  compensation  only  temporarily 
effected,  soon  to  give  way  to  dilatation  and  failure.  The  double 
call  upon  the  vital  powers  for  growth  and  development  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  compensatory  hypertrophy, 
and  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  the  heart  by  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  body  prove  too  great  a  strain.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  this  failure  to  create  a  permanent  compensation  is  much  more 
common  among  poor  children  than  among  those  of  the  well-to-do , 
and  although  it  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  care  in 
other  ways,  insufficiency  of  proper  nourishment  is  the  main  cause. 
What  is  true  of  acquired  disease  is  even  more  so  of  congenital 
heart  disease,  and  the  prevalence  shown  for  such  cases  to  drift 
into  acute  or  chronic  tuberculosis  makes  a  liberal  supply  of 
nourishment  even  more  important. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  children,  not  to  keep 
them  too  long  on  a  low  diet  when  recovering  from  acute  endocar- 
ditis, or  when  compensating  after  a  temporary  breakdown. 
When  the  trouble  is  over  they  should  be  fed  Hberally  during  the 
time  compensation  is  forming.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  adults,  especially  in  those  of  full  habit,  to  keep  them  on  a 
somewhat  low  diet,  though,  except  in  cases  of  fatty  infiltration, 
plethoric  states  and  gout,  starvation  methods  may  easily  be  pushed 
too  far.  In  the  case  of  old  people,  a  fixed  regime  is  often  harmful. 
It  must  bo  remembered  that  few  real  heart  cases  live  to  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  generally  feeble  and 
debilitated,  and  need  a  free  and  liberal  diet  with  a  certain  amount 
of  alcohol.  The  general  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  heart 
cases  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  later. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  lesion. — Probably  in  most  cases  of 
chronic  heart  disease  it  is  wise  to  limit  the  consumption  of  fluids  ; 
but  this  is  especially  necessary  where  there  is  stenosis  of  a  valve 
or  extreme  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities.  In  such  cases 
soups  and  broths  should  be  avoided^  the  meals  should  be  taken 
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ft8  dry  a»  possible  and  a  limited  amount  of  fluid,  as  drink, 
with  or  preferably  in  between  them.    The  same  rule  holds  good 
where  the  arterial  tension  is  excessive  or  where  dropsy  is 

In  ca«e8  of  fatty  heart  where  there  is  infiltration  rather 
digeneration,  and  where  the  heart  is  more  incommoded  by 
preeenoe  of  the  fat  than  actually  diseased,  a  modification  of 
diet  is  generally  necessary.  Such  patients  are  the  victims 
general  adiposity.  Fats  and  starches  must  be  reduced  to 
minimum,  and  their  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  fish, 
green  vegetables  and  a  limited  amount  of  butoher^s  meat.  It » 
generally  advisable  for  such  cases  to  take  a  rather  increased  amoont 
of  fluid  in  the  form  of  water,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  al( 
Afl  a  warning  one  must  add  that  the  depletion  of  the  body 
roust  not  be  carried  out  too  rapidly,  and  that  as  the  fat  on 
body  and  round  the  heart  is  removed,  it  should  be  replaood 
far  as  possible  by  muscle,  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end 
gymiMStics  and  exercises  are  most  helpful.  Copious  water 
ing,  a  much  restricted  diet,  various  kinds  of  baths  and  a 
amount  of  exercise  are  remedies  very  easily  enumerated, 
nothing  needs  more  careful  thought  and  supervision  than 
decision  as  to  how  much  each  of  these  remedies  should  play  • 
part  in  the  treatment  of  any  individual  case.  It  is  ol 
that  a  patient  cannot  be  drenched,  starved  and  woriced  wit 
ywy  careful  supervision,  and  much  harm  has  been  done  by  thfi 
rookleM  use  ol  these  methods  of  treatment  without  skilled  adi 
Further,  although  some  cases  of  true  heart  diftfrafw  are 
by  a  somewhat  modified  course  of  such  remedieB,  such  a  fona  of 
treatment  is  much  more  applicable  to  obeae  p*tient«  who  «e» 
suffering  from  functional  heart  trouble  only  than  to  the 
of  real  morboB  ooidifi. 

Fbr  the  eake  of  oompleteoeeB  the  following dirtaiy  is  girai 
witille  for  a  osae  of  weak  heart,  eipeeiaDy  whea  doe  to 
oveigiowth,  and  in  patients  whoee  heart  tronhfo  m  doe  to 
eating.  OTeidrinking  and  deficient  exercise : — 

with  aIitU»^ 


Bnal/sil — About  •  ok.  ol  «<«k  %tm  or 

I  OL   ol  faCMd. 

MmL—^~t  om.  ol  wmp,  7-S  ca.  ol 
vcc^table.  I  OK.  of  tmd. 
ef  fr«lk 


bird  or  Adi.  mW 
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Afternoon  Meal. — About  6  oz.  of  weak  tea  or  coffee  and  1-2  oz.  of 
bread  or  stale  sponge  cake  or  rusk. 

Evening  Meal. — 1  or  2  soft-boiled  eggs,  1-2  oz.  of  bread,  cheese  and 
salad  and  a  little  fruit. 


* 


With  this  diet,  it  will  be  found  that  some  cases  do  better  when 
restricted  in  the  amount  of  fluid  taken  to  between  30  and  40  oz. 
altogether,  whilat  others  do  better  when  taking  an  increased 
imount  of  fluid  (chiefly  water),  better  taken  between  meals. 

Ab  already  stated  exercise  forms  an  important  element  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  heart. — 

(o)  Perfect  compensation. — Under    these   circumstances    the 

patients  are  well,  living  an  ordinary  life,  more  or  less,  and  in  some 

of  them  no  special  care  in  diet  seems  necessary.     It  is  always 

^^.  of  course,  to  avoid  excess  in  either  eating  or  drinking,  and 

^h&t  has  been  said  when  speaking  of  the  regulation  of  the  diet 

*<*ording  to  the  cause  of  the  heart  lesion  is  apphcable  to  those 

''^086  hearts,  although  diseased,  are  causing  no  symptoms.     In 

Oiaxij  compensated  cases,  however,   probably  in    most,   rather 

*P©ciaI  care  in  matters  of  diet  becomes  necessary.     Even  where 

uiere  are  no  symptoms,  or  when  they  are  so  slight  as  not  to 

•fiterfere  seriously  with  the  daily  life,  there  is  sufficient  back- 

Pfeesnre  to  cause  a  chronic  engorgement  of  the  stomach,  intestines 

**hJ  liver.     Catarrh,  arising  from  various  causes,  is  very  apt  to 

^^^m  under  such  conditions.     It  is,  therefore,  important  to  insist 

'^pon  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  care  of   the  teeth,  pre- 

^^ntion  of  oral  sepsis,  regularity  and  digestibility  of  food  and  to 

**^  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  as  well  as  the  avoid- 

^lice  of  mental  or  physical  work  in  close  connexion  w4th  a  meal. 

(6)  Disturbed   compensation. — It    constantly    happens    that 

^ii^iigestion  is  one  of  the  first  signs  to  warn  us  that  failure  of  com- 

P^Dflation  is  imminent,  or  may  first  draw  attention  to  the  true 

state  of  the  heart.     All  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  care  in 

dietAiy   becomes   more   important   under  these   circumstances. 

AQ  some  cases  there  is  intolerance  of  food,  or  such  an  amount  of 

'^''^pepsia  that  the  diet  has  to  be  chiefly  fluid  for  a  time.    The 

<H>fitijxued  use  of  irritating  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  may  have  made 

*t«ra  worse  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  discontinue  their 
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by  fcho  moath  in  arder  to  get  the  stomftdi  ialoi 
^  to  dtgeat  food.  Aa  sood  as  poBaibte  aolM,  e«fi3r 
I  giv«&  io  ^Ace  of  flaida.  as  better  nooiiib- 
li  01  "Hft  QKiBuj  to  limit  the  amousl  ol 
^it^iiknb^  WltaA-  faa»  bein  Mid  witfa  regard  to  diBt«ns>oii  of 
lltttMQBittuk  aaii  «*■»  ■'■"      with  wmd  most  be  remembered  hove ; 

Qtilk.  is  found  to  be  oaasiiig  it,  wMe 
»b»  ImImb  bi»  nmi^^  tt  atof«  esjaOy  assimilable  hy  tfe 
biiarbofiftte  or  citnite  of  soda,  peptonixiDg 
,  »C:  ik  aM#  b#  iMNMMAcy  tu  •.Ijtft.'UDliiiiie  ttfl  use  altogether  for  a 
uoM.  Ubmwmb  4^m<^uI  w»  mmj  be  with  the  diet,  the  symptoms 
nUi  mid  W ii^i^veii.  iinhwi.  and  tantil,  thebftck  pressure  oon^estiott 
■*  n^ympg^^y  Ttttirmm  '  fWinliWiMline  idded  by  free  paijgfttaoo. 
^  (h«il  th»  wh«j0  ci<  the  poplftl  cirenlatioii  may  be   ee^ed  bf 


|«)  fr<<riwyt  fmtmMn — ^Tb«te  ate  no  heart  casee  bo  difficult  to 

vMkM  «J  IIkmw  iA  which  tbece  is  complete  failure  of  eoiip 

1'vi^^A.Mum  'h«*i^*>  fotlimiiiTii  h  this  'm  tiot  alwa^rs  ao.     The  mt^ 

lui  ttoiij  uhiMiiJiit  in  43tdiir  te  prooMYte  retomiDg  streii^h  iegnet ; 

'  ukM>  \d  the  d%Mi6v«  lirsct  that  the  gireateel  care 

lit tMi4«(»  oa  tiaiKwireiiteafBptetoiitloleraiioeof  food,    the 

^M><i'iv  ie IramiMfll^NlwIthr  ^'    ^  <^  rt^eeting  thecoadittoiioftht 

...  .i  I  a,   uui  lu  souio  otides  there  may  be  vomiting  or  even hama- 

V .,;    M  .      '  I  IS  \voil  not  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  state  of 

lu    v.ii^uv.  u^  It  \v  ill  otteu  be  found  that  patients  are  able  to  take 

iiui    ii>ic-i  tlicii  UHxis  well,  although  the  tongue  is  very  coated. 

Vi  i<.  a;iv'a  la.*  .divuJy  been  drawn  to  the  wisdom  of  feeding  acute 

.i.»..    a  vvuii^  subject!*  liberally  and  rather  early  in  the  con vales- 

V  a.  o.     >viuultulv  lu  some  instances  of  complete  failure  of  com- 

.uu...viu'a,  NvUcic  iho  state  of  the  digestive  tract  would  seem  to 

,  a.u  iuJn.»4Lc  food,  uovertheless  it  will  be  found  that  food  is 

>,,.i    »o;us>    kiid    that   improvement  results  from    an    increased 

.  ;,    i.u    •;  IV.     VVhoi*e,  however,  there  is  definite  intolerance  of 

,.^  >  .        .1  *>v\*i'.  foi-  the  time,  to  stop  all  food  and  drugs  by  the 

.»  V  ui  i».>  ' c<*v>tt  to  hypodermic  medication  and  rect.al  feeding 

vvii^vviwi  ^ooU  (peptonized  milk  and  beef-tea)  may  be 

Nv      K '^^i-wi"  to  oi-dinary  food  must  be  attempted  very 
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Alcohol. — It  is  in  these  cases  of  failing  heart  that  we  have  the 

greatest  need  for  alcohol.     Many  will  prefer  to  use  such  drugs  as 

digitalis,  strychnine,  aether  and  ammonia  before  resorting  to  its 

use,  but  most  of  us  must  admit  that  there  are  a  good  many  cases 

which  will  not  respond  to  the  drugs  mentioned  above,  and  in 

which  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  alcohol  in  some  form  or 

another. 

Its  advantages  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  It  will  sometimes  raise  the  force  and  quiet  the  tumultuous 
•otion  of  a  failing  heart  when  drags  have  failed. 

2.  It  frequently  eases  pain  and  distress  as  nothing  else  will. 
^.  In  many  cases  it  promotes  sleep  better  and  more  safely 

tiuLn  hypnotics. 

i.  Although  it  cannot  be  counted  as  a  food,  it  often  takes 
place  of  and,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  doea  away  with  the 
^nacoDsity  for  food. 

^lt£  dangers  are  these  : — 
1.  It  sometimes  irritates  the  stomacii  and  causes  intolerance 
food,  at  the  same  time  engorging  the  liver. 
2.  It  occasionally  produces  an  exciting  rather  than  a  soothing 
^effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

B        3.  Its  prolonged  use  instead,  or  at  the  expense,  of  food  will 
eventually  precipitate  and  intensify  complete  cardiac  failure. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
^oobol  is  here  advocated,  but  it  is  attempted  to  put  it  in  its 
proper  place  as  a  most  useful  drug,  to  be  used  with  discretion 
ttuder  circumstances  where  nothing  that  we  know  of  answers 
quite  the  same  purpose. 


k 


ANEUBISM 


The   dietetic  treatment  of  aneurism  has  undergone  many 

*^«auge6,  and  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 

*^©ther  the  diet  should  be  particularly  modified  or  not.     We 

Jr^i'ik  that  the  starvation  regime,  so  strongly  recommended  by 

^^i:iell,  is  certeunly  unsuitable  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  we 

■^**^ve  it  to  be  distinctly  harmful.     At  the  same  time,  there  is 


no  doubt  in  our  mind  that,  in  very  many  cases,  a  certain 
of  restriction  in  food  and  drink  is  most  beneficial.  We  most  not 
condemn  such  measures  as  wholly  useless  because  they  are  not 
absolutely  curative.  In  such  a  progressive,  and  almost  invariably 
fatal,  disease  as  thoracic  aneurism  it  is  well  if  we  find  any  method 
of  treatment  which  arrests  progress  for  a  time  and  relievet  tbe 
patient  of  some  of  his  pain  and  symptoms.  The  rigid  Tufnell 
diet  consisted  of ;  Morning  meal :  2  oz.  of  bread  and  butter  with 
2  oz.  of  milk  or  cocoa.  Midday  meal :  3-4  oz.  of  meat  with  3-3 
oz,  of  potato  or  bread  and  3-4  oz.  of  water.  Evtning  meei: 
2  oz.  of  bread  and  butter  with  2  oz.  of  milk  or  tea.  Poor,  hall- 
starved,  ancemic  and  debilitated  patients,  or  those  broken  down 
in  health  by  syphilis  (and  most  are  sjrphilitic),  or  again,  patknli 
with  bad  heart  disease  and  failing  compensation  in  addition  to 
their  aneurism,  especially  aortic  cases,  do  badly  under  such  siaiTB- 
tion  measures,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  such  r^giiiie. 
But  even  in  such  debilitated  cases,  and  certainly  in  othecs  beltff 
nourished,  and  still  more  so  in  plethoric  cases,  certain  modifitt- 
tions  and  careful  selection  in  both  the  quahty  and  quantity  of  thi 
food  and  drink  taken  will  be  found  beneficial.  In  some  w«akij 
individuals  it  will  be  found  that  a  wholly  milk  and  farinaoMW 
diet  is  best  at  first ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  iDoreaiid 
amount  of  fluid  taken.  Soon,  as  their  powers  of  tiflwifnibrinn 
inerease,  a  drier  and  more  strongly  nitrogenous  diet  may  be  fob- 
stituted,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  a  diet  rich  in  animal  food 
is  not  recommended,  because  it  is  more  stunulating  to  the  heart, 
whilst  our  object  is  to  obtain  as  quiet  a  circulation  as  poMiWs 
It  must  be  remembered  that  just  as  we  inculcate  complete  iMl 
of  body  in  such  cases,  so  we  must  be  careful  not  to  put  any  an* 
neoeesary  work  upon  the  digestive  oigans,  and,  tborafofe,  it  ■ 
e«ential  that  all  food  should  be  carefully  selected  aa  to  d^jsiti* 
bility  and  given  at  such  intervals  as  to  allow  a  proper  rest ' 
meals. 

Alcohol  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  such  cases,  unless  it  be 
that  digestion  fails  without  the  habitual  stimnlant.  In  sack 
cases  it  moat  be  our  aim  gradually  to  diminish  the  amovot  tiktt 
until  the  patient  can  do  without  it  altogoAher.  As  aagiiisl  sjFHp- 
toms  are  so  frequent  in  cases  of  aneurism*  the  reader  is  nfenvd 
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to  what  is  said  under  that  heading  for  further  points  in  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  aneurisms. 


ANGINA  FECfTOBIS 

In  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  "  heart  pang  " 
the  careful  management  of  the  diet  is  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  need  for  rest.  True  angina  will  be  treated  here  :  anginoid 
attacks  (or  pseudo-angina)  come  more  rightly  under  functional 
disorders,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  its  dietetic  treatment. 
The  frequency  with  which  an  attack  of  angina  is  caused  by  some 
dyspeptic  attack  or  the  ingestion  of  some  indigestible  food  must 
have  been  the  common  experience  of  all,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  attention  to  diet  that  patients  who  are  liable  to  such 
attacks  can  be  kept  free  from  them.  In  many  cases  errors  in 
diet  have  to  be  corrected  and  dyspepsia  treated,  for  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  All  irritating  food  such  as  peppers  and  spices  must  be 
avoided.  Strong  alcoholic  drinks  come  into  this  cat^ory  and 
should  not  be  allowed  as  a  routine,  though  their  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  immediate  attack  must  be  allowed.  In  some 
cases  the  patients  are  weak  and  feeble  and  their  powers  of  diges- 
tion much  impaired ;  and  with  such  cases  a  purely  milk  and  soup 
diet  is  best  to  b^in  with.  Indeed  we  shall  have  to  peptonize 
even  this  form  of  nourishment  in  some  instances.  As  they  get 
stronger  it  is  important  to  give  flesh  and  fish,  thoroughly  minced 
and  weU  cooked,  rather  than  starchy  foods.  With  those  who 
are  able  to  take,  more  or  less,  ordinary  food  the  principles  to  be 
followed  are  these : 

1.  These  patients  need  good  nourishment. 

2.  They  need  nourishment  in  small  bulk  that  will  promote 
vigorous  action  of  the  heart. 

3.  The  food  must  be  most  digestible,  quickly  digestible,  and, 
above  all,  not  such  as.  will  cause  flatulent  distension. 

Of  our  mixed  diet  undoubtedly  flesh  in  some  form  or  other 
(meat,  bird  or  fish)  answers  the  above  requirements  most  closely. 
Further,  one  must  again  urge  the  limitation  of  starchy  foods, 
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bticauw!  of  their  slow  digestibilitj  and  the  flatulent  distennon 
no  often  caused  by  their  use.     Thus  we  have  : 

MUk,  good  strong  soups  (not  spiced),  meat,  bird,  fish  («U 
carefully  selected  and  well  cooked).  Eggs  are  peiim«ibk,  ti 
well  as  weU  cooked  green  regetablea  (preferably  robbed  tbroo^ 
&  wire  Hieve),  the  pulp  of  cooked  fruit  with  cream,  cuntian^ 
junket  and  plain  jellies.  Tea  and  coffee  are  best  avoided,  and  tJi 
any  case,  excess  m  their  use  must  be  looked  for  and  strictir 
prohibited.  Stimulants  can  only  be  allowed  In  a  weak  form  atid 
very  small  quantities.  For  <hink  water  or  any  of  its  disgriista, 
such  as  barley-water,  toast-water,  home  made  lemonade  and  m 
forth,  with  milk,  is  much  the  beat,  and  in  many  cases  fairij 
copious  drinks  of  hot  water  are  directly  beneficial,  by  aiding 
digestion  and  elimination  and  preventing  stasis,  fermeatatioo 
and  flatiUent  distension. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  BLOOD- 
FORMING  ORGANS 

By  John  Cowan,  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  aneemias  is  in  many  cases  one 
of  the  most  important  therapeutic  indications,  for  pathological 
conditions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  the  blood  as  a  whole 
react  ux)on  each  other  with,  sometimes,  notable  intensity.  The 
relations  of  the  two  may,  however,  vary  in  different  cases.  In 
some  instances  the  general  condition  is  dependent  on  a  gastro- 
intestinal cause  ;  in  others  the  connexion  is  the  reverse ;  while 
in  a  third  group  both  the  general  and  the  local  symptoms  own 
a  common  origin. 

Empirical  treatment  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  the  prac- 
titioner, but  in  this  group  of  diseases  must  often  be  prescribed, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  is  peculiarly 
meagre  and  deficient.  Recent  research  has,  however,  thrown 
considerable  Ught  on  some  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  to 
consider,  although  the  information  available  is  still  suggestive 
rather  than  definite ;  and  at  the  present  time  a  rational  line 
of  treatment  can  more  often  be  dictated  than  was  possible  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  this  article  I  shall  consider  chlorosis  and  pernicious  antemia 
at  some  length,  and  wiU  refer  to  these  sections  for  details  in  the 
subsequent  paragraphs,  so  as  to  avoid  reiteration  as  far  as  it  is 
possible. 

CHLOROSIS 

We  have  still  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  chlorosis,  though 
innumerable  theories  as  to  its  origin  have  been  propounded  at 
different  times.    Its  onset  has  been  ascribed  to  gastric  indiges- 
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"znn.  jQ  ixmscDMicnn.  uid,  anso-intoxicationy  to  defective  < 
Tipnr  if  the  jprnat  3r  >7£  she  Tascnlar  oigans,  and  to  fonctknil 
serTnna  iisconaDoes  x  vanoas  kinda. 

T!ie  iiocaac  occurs  siainly.  if  not  excluai vely,  in  g^,  aod  as 
\  Tisn  m.  zhe  7?ac9  ^mmediateiy  foUowiiig  the  onset  of  menstnt- 
'nan.  "innngn  siaofles  are  noc  uncommon  daring  the  sacoeedJDg 
•xecade.  Iz  a&ca  aH  tanis  of  aodetj  from  the  highest  to  tht 
Jow%sc.  jod  ;ui  h£fc«fifiacv  tendoicy  may  be  noticed,  the  womea 
:£  ioccesBve  xBiar%df7na  b«ng  sometimes  affected,  and  (rftoi 
sure  dian  •:me  member  of  an  individoal  family.  Chlorotics  are 
aoc  sueceasacly  TxnfKtiie.  indeed  they  are  often  the  reverse ;  lod 
an  acxack.  if  fally  recovwed  from,  seems  to  have  no  influence  on 
zhn  dnxaiica  of  life. 

I::  is  manijaesc  teas  a  dsease  of  this  description  can  hardly  be 
rela:^  to  decective  development  of  the  sexual  or  vascular  visoen, 
aad  difesciTe  discorbaDCcs.  hovever  important  they  may  he,  sod 
no  one  doabts  thsii  influence,  can  evidently  have  no  essentuJ 
bearing,  or  ibey  would  produce  similar  symptoms  in  the  opposite 
aex.  The  oardinal  factor  in  the  etiology  must  be  a  sexual  one, 
and  any  theozy  which  assomes  the  contrary  necessarily  faOa  at 
once.  But.  although  many  theories  have  been  brought  forwaid, 
:ic  evidence  iTailable  is  still  insufficient  to  supply  a  satis- 
factory  ac^wer. 

AI:hough  the  essential  factor  is  stUl  unknown,  a  large  mass  of 
iiifoniiation  is  now  available  with  regard  to  the  secondary,  or 
contributory,  causes.  In  probably  the  majority  of  cases  the 
personal  hygiene  is  found  to  have  been  defective. 

Chlorosis  is  thus  peculiarly  common  among  domestic  servants, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  their  long  hours  of  indoor  work,  of  physical 
eiertion  out  of  proportion  to  their  physique,  of  insufficient  amount 
of  sleep,  or  imperfect  ventilation  of  their  Uving  or  sleeping  rooms- 
But  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent  among  girb  reared  in  comfortable 
homes,  where  these  causes  should  apparently  be  inactive.   Th^ 
comparison  may  however  be  apt ;    lawn  tennis  and  riding  ift*^ 
represent  the  physical  strain  ;    balls  and  entertainments  bo*- 
allow  little  time  for  sleep  ;    and  the  hot  air  of  the  theatre    *^ 
crowded  drawing-room  may  be  even  more  vitiated  than  that  of  t^^ 
kitchen.     Overwork  may  be  mental  as  weU  as  physical,  and  lo^-^ 
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school  hours  and  const  antly  recurring  examinations  may  exert 
their  own  pernicious  influence. 

At  this  particular  stage  of  development  dietetic  errors  are 
apt  to  occur,  for  the  girl  is  passing  from  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  schoolroom  to  the  freer  habits  of  the  adult,  and  "  the  likes 
and  disUkes  "  of  the  child  are  apt,  in  consequence,  to  be  per- 
petuated, and  even  accentuated.  Schoolroom  routine,  too,  may 
prove  disadvantageous,  for  although,  as  Pawlow  has  shown, 
suitable  digestive  secretions  are  elaborated  for  each  individual 
meal,  still  gross  variations  in  the  diet  cannot  at  once  be  accommo- 
dated, and  digestion  in  such  cases  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  and 
the  consequent  discomforts  may  provoke  still  further  deviations. 

The  diet  of  chlorotic  girls  thus  almost  invariably  requires 
close  supervision.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be 
defective,  and  as  a  rule  the  protein  and  fatty  intake  is  deficient, 
while  the  carbo-hydrate  consumption  may  be  excessive ;  the 
total  quantity,  too,  is  sometimes  insufficient.  In  a  small  number 
of  cases  the  diet  is  actively  injurious,  such  substances  as  vinegar, 
dry  rice  or  coffee,  or  highly  spiced  and  seasoned  foods,  forming 
the  large  proportion  of  the  daily  diet. 

Dietetic  errors  may,  of  course,  arise  from  other  causes  than  the 
mere  whim  of  a  growing  girl,  and  among  hospital  patients,  poverty 
and  ignorance  are  probably  the  most  important. 

In  another  large  group  of  cases  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
occur,  and  exaggerate  any  initial  error.  In  many  cases  they 
seem  to  precede  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  they  have  been 
considered  by  some  as  its  cause  rather  than  as  its  result ;  but 
they  not  infrequently  ensue  subsequent  to  the  onset,  and  in  other 
cases  again  may  be  wholly  absent  throughout  the  whole  illness. 

Gastric  symptoms  are  the  most  frequent,  and  may  be  of  varied 
severity.  In  the  slighter  degrees  a  feeling  of  fulness  after  food, 
flatulence  and  eructations,  are  the  main  features,  but  actual  pain, 
more  or  less  severe,  and  vomiting,  sometimes  persistent  and 
repeated,  may  be  experienced  ;  and  in  a  small  proportion,  definite 
evidence  of  gastric  catarrh  or  ulceration  may  obtain. 

Intestinal  symptoms  are  also  common.  Constipation  occurs 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in  probably  more  than  half  of  all  cases ; 
diarrhcea  is  comparatively  rare  ;  while  flatulence  and  colic  are  not 
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onoommon,  and  are  usually  aesociated  with  stoob  that  are 
•ive  in  their  odour,  and  abnormal  in  their  colour  and 
tence. 

Various  explanations  of  these  symptoms  have  be«n  broagjii 
forward,  and  careful  examination  usually  reveals  some 
mality  in  the  gastro-inteatinal  tract.  The  teeth,  for 
are  often  wanting,  and  thorough  mastication  may  be  impoMJIib; 
or  they  may  be  carious  and  septic,  with  surrounding  inflammatioo. 
or  even  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  It  is  always  advisable  to  exAont 
the  mouth  thoroughly  after  the  removal  of  any  artifiosal  toelh. 
The  cheap  dentists,  whom  servants  girls  attend,  often  saw  off 
carious  teeth  flush  with  the  gums,  and  apply  a  plate  on  the  top: 
and  a  row  of  ivory  white  incisors  may  conceal  a  hidden  teptk 
focus,  which,  however,  generally  gives  evidence  of  its  prwwnrf 
by  the  offensive  odour  of  the  breath. 

Careful  examination  of  the  stomach  may  reveal  abi 
conditions.     It  is  sometimes  enlarged,  or  displaced  dawnwardf 
or  to  the  side  ;    and  the  gastric  secretions  are  very  ft 
imperfect.    There  is  still  some  discussion  as  to  the  usual 
but  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  often  excessive,  rarely  of  ai 
amoant,  and  occasionally  deficient  or  even  wholly  absent. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
symptoms  are  the  result  of  ill-fitting  or  too  tightly  Uoed 
which  interfere  with  the  proper  position  and  adioo  of 
muscular  viscera ;  but  while  extreme  examples  may  ptodoef 
sach  interference,  the  general  weakneas  of  the  muscular  wlb 
moat  also  help,  and  the  symptoms  are  sometiiDM  notable 
any  gross  fault  of  this  kind. 

In  another  group  of  esses*  the  most  careful  examiaAtko 
to  Teveal  any  abnormality  in  the  gastric  fimellons»  and  tltf 
qrnptoms  must  be  aachbed  to  mere  gastric  hypenestfasM. 


It  is  srident  from  the  above  that  the  dietetic  tranlaMil  d 
dJotoaii  fe  «»  of  the  main  indicatioas  wUch  has  to  be  foOovid 
and  a  satisftnetaiy  rwuh  is  httk  likely  to  occur  until  the  gMtfO- 
falsstinsl  ftowtioM  are  perfocssd  sasiltj  nad  wtdL  A 
«lBir  or  gssHitis  of  oottiss fsqjvins tnalSMBft  oliu 
whkh,  hovever,  is  co— Mbwd  in  dslail 


^ai 


•iiiiir    ii 


^Vhenever  the  gastric  symptoms  are  severe,  the  patient  should 
oe  kept  in  bed  at  absolute  rest ;  for  the  defective  intake  entailed 
^y  their  presence,  tends  to  exaggerate  the  prevailing  malnutri- 
^on,  which,  however,  is  minimized  by  the  cessation  of  active 
werciae.  Rest,  too,  is  an  excellent  therapeutic  measure  in  almost 
•U  gastric  disturbances,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  rapidly 
wfisened  or  abolished,  quite  apart  from  any  sj^ecial  medication. 
If  voDoiting  is  frequent,  oral  alimentation  should  be  stopped 
for  a  few  days,  only  sips  of  hot  water  containing  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (10 gr.  to  1  oz.)  being  allowed  ;  and  a  mustard  plaster  may  be 
applied  to  the  epigastrium.  Nutrient  enemata  may  be  utilized, 
but  large  saline  injections  (3  to  4  pints  in  the  24  hours)  are  usually 
sufficient  to  tide  over  the  few  days  required.  If  vomiting  is  not 
**^ere,  some  oral  alimentation  is  generally  possible  even  at  the 
ootset.  Milk,  when  diluted,  is  as  a  rule  well  borne  and  may  be 
given  at  first  in  ounce  doses  every  hour.  Bismuth  carbonate 
and  soda  bicarbonate  may  be  given  in  addition,  with  hot  applica- 
'loas  to  the  epigastrium.  As  the  symptoms  subside,  the  quantity 
o'niilk  should  be  rapidly  augmented,  hourly  feeds  being  continued 
"itU  two  pints  of  milk  are  taken  in  the  24  hours,  the  interval 
wt\»r^n  doses  being  thereafter  slowly  increased.  Four  to  eight 
V^t$i  of  milk  can  frequently  be  digested  easily  and  without  dis- 
^ttifort,  but  the  "stools  should  be  examined  regularly  for  un- 
'^g'^sted  curd.  In  some  cases  the  vomiting  is  persistent,  or 
'^©  tnilk  is  ill  borne.     It  may  be  made  more  digestible  by  being 

t^'f'^ted,  "  soured,"  or  peptonized,   and  more  palatable  by  the 
**^tion  of  weak  freshly  infused  tea  or  coffee  as  flavouring  agents, 
°^  in  the  form  of  curds  or  junket.    Whey,  mixed  with  white 
'^e,  and  albumin  water  are  sometimes  of  value  in  severe  cases. 
Gastric  ulcer  is  so  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  chlorosis 
"^^•t  its  presence  should  be  suspected  in  every  case  where  acute 
P*Ul  iu^companies  the  ingestion  of  solid  food,  even  without  the 
*^***t'acteristic  vomiting  and  epigastric  tenderness.     It  is  always 
^'•ft  to  keep  such  patients  on  a  purely  fluid  dietary  until  the 
^*"*»«Ifl  have  been  freely  emptied,  and  the  absence  of  blood  from 
'^  stools  determined.     In  many  cases  it  takes  several  days  to 
^^^•tire  such  a  result,  aa  the  constipation  is  often  obstinat-e  and 
^^ybalous  material  continues  to  be  present  in  the  stools. 


^ 
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Ita^mf  OMA  wbiere  the  pain  b  acuto,  orsl 
iar«Bltelg^ttbip|wd,  tod  gastric  eedativefl,  witli  opnm  H  i 
giiP9ii  in  adequate  doom.    In  the  less  eerere  cam 
m  m  nile  mpidly  aib»t«  with  absolute  rest  and  a 
9BlMt»U;3r  wis*,  bowvinr,  to  refrain  from  the 
Mild  food  of  any  kind  until  imdiltited  miUt  ia 
dboomlortt  ar  tbe  4diii]JiifltTtt.tion  of  gastiic 

Dttfioi^  tiii»  pttiod  any  notable  oral  defects  should  b»  i 
1%  fal  of  ooai»»  ilil|KM«ibli(f  to  thoroughly  empty  tlie 
QHtkya*  ttamipa ;  bot  nepeated  aad  tboctmijb  eieaairiB^  af  At 
Itjlh  with  mild  aatiwptic  eolaiions  (glyomoe  of  ettrbolk  add 
tWifUljifiarifffi  hydirogeD  peroxide)  speedily  aJten  the 
of  nihfapi 

TIm  gMlrio  aymptomf  being  in  complete  abeyaace,  th* 
iiKHltrat«|y  cImh,  mtd  the  bowel  thorooghly  emptied,  mJad 
iumy  lufw  bo  c(>tuttivtioi>d,  hut  advaaoeii  ihoold  be  raAdt 
'I'bo  loM  CHMUTM*  (ofm»  of  fartoacea  (letnolisa,  anowtooi, 
kitmti  ^d  Qiilk)  nhotdd  he  ased*  and  in  tj 
^■^l^luiHA  llmir  quiuiiity  may  be  fairly  rapidly 
lil||»  aiuoimt*  oro  raroly  permusible  a»  long  as  sedathr^  az«  n- 
t|iiiiv&l  ft«r  Kaatrio  oonifoirt.  Dry  toaat,  rtiaks,  gnmod  riee,  Bok»- 
•1*1  in  |uil«tiilt  ual  Sour,  may  be  added  for  the  nke  of  vanetr.  tka 
iniiiLitv  i>f  luilkooiiHUined  being  still  four  or  five  pints.  On<uoh4 
tu  latv   I  lit"  paiiont's  weight  as  a  rule  begins  to  increaj«e  w.iiiin 

I  h«>  iioaL  (uidition  to  the  dietary  should  be  made  as  zridTiallv 
v)  I  111)  Mi>ii  Siiiuil  whiting,  soles  or  haddock,  plainly  bo  Qed  with* 
i>luto  i.iUi  t!.  or  HH  n  .soufflee,  and  lightly  boiled  or  poached  ej-r?. 
n,  ♦.>u.»llv  wtll  borne,  and  as  soon  as  a  fair  quantity  is  beinjj  taken 
111  <aih(.  hv«Jif»te  and  milk  intake  may  be  correspondinid^" -ie- 
1.  i.«mI  .  f.ui  ,»  touple  of  pints  of  the  latter  should  be  still  :•  n- 
1 .1)  n.  I  A  iiiiall  tumblerful  may  be  taken  with  the  solid  meai».  iad 
Ui      ii,>i.   .*L   'k)>|>it>priate   intervals. 

\u  uum)-qI luted  dietary  is  rarely  permissible  until  the  bi'.»>i 

...III.  lA  uoiiurti      The  tendency  to  hyperacidity  most  be  borne  Ji 

ttw..'l.   ami  *»!»>   exeens  of  carbohydrates,  especially  the  eoarjer 

,  4111  iuk»i.  m  '»|)t  to  rewaken  the  s\'mptoms.     Potacoes.  pastrv  And 

, ,  (5;i  i.^hhi  q<>ii|»«  AW  particularly  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect. 
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There  is,  however,  no  oontra-indication  to  the  finer  meats,  such 
as  chicken,  tripe,  rabbit,  fresh  young  birds,  and  even  mutton, 
provided  that  they  are  plainly  cooked  (roaated  or  boiled)  and 
thoroughly  masticated.  If  mastication  is  impossible  from  the 
absence  of  teeth  or  tenderness  of  the  gums,  these  foods  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  cream  or  mince. 

The  common  deficiency  in  the  fatty  foods  requires  attention. 
Milk  of  course  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  fat,  but  it  should  be 
reinforced  with  cream  as  early  as  possible,  and  butter  should 
Iw  taken  freely.  Fat  bacon  and  sardines  are  other  food-stuffs 
which  can  often  be  made  use  of.  Pears  and  apples,  if  thoroughly 
stewed  without  an  excess  of  added  sugar,  are  often  well  borne, 
*nd  can  be  taken  with  cream. 


In  the  more  severe  cases  four  to  six  weeks  of  a  milk  and 

Carbo-hydrate  diet  may  be  required  to  allay  the  symptoms,  but 

">  the  large  majority  of  patients  in  whom  dyspeptic  symptoms 

obtain^  a  much  shorter  period  is  sufficient,  if  the  patient  is  kept 

"^txi  the  outset  at  absolute  rest  in  bed  ;   and  the  rapidity  with 

^hioh  abdominal  symptoms  disappear  under  this  rvgime  is  some- 

w^'^es  very  striking.     Even  in  cases  where  gastric  symptoms  are 

'''"^olly  absent,  rest  in  bed  is  advisable  for  a  week  or  two  at  any 

'^'^j  particularly  in  those  patients  whose  appetite  is  defective 

**'    oapricious ;    and  the  initial  improvement    may    be  rapidly 

t'^'^^t.inued  when  a  fair  amount  of  outdoor  air  and  exercise  is 
'^'^eequently  allowed. 
Tew  chlorotics  require  such  a  lengthy  and  careful  restriction 
^^    t-heir  diet.     In  many  but  little  restriction  need  be  imposed, 
*  X^lainly  cooked  diet  of  fresh  foods  with  a  suitable  proportion 
***    Owbo-hydrates,  fats  and  proteins  being  successfully  utilized  ; 
**t;,  on  the  other  hand,  few  of  these  patients  can  be  aEowed  to 
*^***^tinue  their  old  habits,  as  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  their 
^^^^Ki-stuffs  is  generally  found  to  be  defective.     And  the  diet  must 
/^  Supervised  for  several  months  after  recovery,  if  relapses  are  to 
^^     avoided. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  chlorosis  is  of  course  subsidiary  to 

^*^'^  administration  of  iron.     It  is  rarely  judicious  io  €uiminisier 

*>n  in  any  form  so  long  as  a  milk  and  carbo-hydrate  dietary  •* 
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required ;    and   digestive   diaturbances  ahouid    he    in    eompUle 
abeyance. 

Constipation,  when  present,  requires  very  special  fttlenlioo. 
and  drugs  may  be  needed  to  ensure  the  daily  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  If  gastric  symptoms  are  absent  dietetic  measares  maj 
be  sufficient,  a  bulky  and  more  or  less  irritating  food  reoidiie 
securing  the  desired  result.  Brown  bread,  porridge,  mannaltde, 
fresh  or  stewed  fruits  (especially  apples,  pears,  prunes,  figa),  the 
green  vegetables,  bananas,  etc.,  may  be  employed  ;  but  it  aboald 
always  be  remembered  that  the  last  named  is  the  not  infiroqoent 
cause  of  a  mild  form  of  colitis.     It  is  usually  well  borne  if  cooked. 

Drugs  are  generally  required  so  long  as  the  patient  is  upon  « 
milk  or  farinaceous  diet.  Large  enemata,  frequently  repcattd, 
defeat  the  end  in  view,  and  should  only  be  given  aa  oocaaiaaal 
helps  ;  but  glycerine  enemata  are  often  successful.  Of  dni^ 
Carlsbad  water,  sulphate  of  soda,  castor  oil,  liquid  eztrtci  of 
senna  pods  or  of  cascara,  and  the  B.P.  Pil.  aloes  et  fern,  are  iJtum 
most  useful.  The  saline  sulphates  have  been  decried  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  but  practical  experience  seems  to  contradict 
the  theory. 

In  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  cases  the  digestive  sjrmptoms 
seem  related  not  so  much  to  actual  gastric  disability  aa  to  a 
hypersensitiveness,  the  result  of  the  anaemia ;  and  a  suooeasfnl 
issue  can  only  be  attained  by  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  blood.  Such  cases  are,  however,  the  exception.  There 
generally  a  notable  disproportion  between  the  severity  of  the 
s^'mptoms  and  the  complaints  ;  the  patients  are,  aa  a  role, 
palpably  neurotic  ;  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  obj 
evidence    of   gastro-intestinal    wrong-doing. 

The  majority  of  patients  suffering  from  gastrio  sympUNBt. 
however,  require  careful  attention,  and  are  speedily  reliered  by 
such  a  course  of  treatment  as  is  indicated  above,  and  any  meawirei 
adopted  on  the  supposition  that  the  symptoms  are  neurotic  in 
their  origin  should  be  carried  out  tentatively  and  with  cars. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  is  the  deciAoo 
as  to  how  radical  the  treatment  should  be.  Is  it  neoeMiry  10 
confine  this  patient  to  bed  and  to  a  fluid  diet  ?  Or  may  a  Irautod 
amount  of  exercise  and  a  solid  dietary  be  adopted  from  the  itait  f 
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It  is  as  a  rule  far  more  satisfactory  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in  such 
cases,  and  if  the  symptoms  disappear  rapidly,  an  equally  rapid 
transition  through  the  various  stages  can  easily  be  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  continuance  of  the  symptoms  and  a  retrogression 
in  the  treatment  is  always  disappointing  from  the  patient's  point 
of  view. 

Whenever  sedative  drugs  are  required,  the  dietary  should  be 
restricted  to  milk,  or  at  any  rate,  the  finer  farinacea.  There  is 
no  objection,  however,  to  such  aids  to  digestion  as  alkalies,  pepsin 
and  bitters,  and  small  doses  of  these  are  often  of  value  in  promoting 
appetite  or  digestion. 

DIETS 

Milk  Ddst 

4  a.xn Milk,  10  os.  (hot  or  cold). 

8  a.m Bread  and  milk,  15  ok. 

11  a.m Egg  flip,  10  os. 

I  p.m Milk  padding  with  milk,  16  oz. 

(Cornflour,  ground  rioe,  semolina,  sago,  tapioca, 
arrowroot,  custard). 

3  p.m Benger's  food,  10  os. 

6.30  p.m.       .     .     .     Milk  pudding  or  bread  and  milk,  10  os. 
8  p.m Milk,  10  os. 

The  quantity  of  milk  may  be  increased  to  4-^  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Light  Dibt 

4  am Milk,  10  os. 

8  a.m Milk  or  weak  tea  with  milk,  10  os. 

Bread  and  butter,  2  os. 

White  fish,  boiled,  with  white  sauce,  4  os. 

Or  an  egg,  lightly  boiled  or  poached. 

II  a.m Blilk,  or  Benger's  food,  10  os. 

1  p.m Chicken  or  white  soup,  10  os. 

Chicken  or  white  fish,  4  os. 

Bread,  1  os. 

Potatoes,  2  os. 

Vegetables,  1  os.  (cauliflower,  cabbage,  sprouts, 
etc.). 

Milk  pudding,  10  os. 
6.30  p.m.       .  .     Milk  or  weak  tea  with  milk,  10  os. 

Bread  and  butter,  2  os. 

An  egg,  or  white  fish,  4  os.  , 

8  p.m Milk,  10  oz. 

Cream,  10  os.  per  diem. 
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FlTLL  DiBT 


4  m,ta,     ,     , 

.      .     Milk,  10  oa. 

S  A.m.      .     . 

-     Milk  or  w<9Ak.  te^  with  milk, 
Bread  and  butter,  4  oz. 
White  fish,  4  oe. 
Or  an  egg. 

10  OS. 

]  1  &,m.    . 

.     Milk  or  Benggrr's  food,  10  oz 

I  p.m.      .      « 

.     Soup,  10  oz. 

Meat,  boilsd  or  roasted,  Soe. 

(chop,  sumkt 

mutton,  clucken). 

Brea<l.  2  ox. 

Potatoes,  2  o£. 

Milk  pudding,  10  Oz. 

5,30  p,ni« 

,      .     Milk  or  we^k  tea  yrith  milk. 
Bread  and  butter,  4  oz. 
An  egg,  or  white  fieh,  4  oe. 

10   4». 

8  p.m. 

.      .     Milk.  10  oj£. 

Cream,  10  oa,  per  diem. 

These  dieta,  which  are  in  use  in  my  wards,  have  proved 
factory  in  the  large  majority  of  anfeoiio  cases.  In  private  pne> 
tice  they  have  usually  to  be  modified,  but  the  general  idea  if 
maintained.  The  meala  are  taken  at  comparatively  short  ialcr- 
valB,  and  the  chief  meal  is  in  the  middJe  of  the  day,  and  is  foUowwi 
by  a  relatively  long  intervaU 

Patients,  when  on  lull  diet,  should  reat  quietly  for  ml  leMt 
half  an  hour  after  the  larger  meals,  and  for  the  same  peiiod  bc^ 
fore  them  ;  and  efficient  mastication  must  be  insisted  upon 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  a  sufficient  variety  in  the 
food-stuffs  so  as  to  encourage  appetite. 

When  constipation  is  persistent,  the  chief  alterations  in  the 
diet  are  the  substitution  of  brown  bread  for  white,  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  green  vegetables,  and  the  addition  of  por- 
ridge and  such  fruits  as  are  in  season,  in  particular  apples,  pears 
and  bananas.  The  fruit  jellies,  marmalade,  dried  or  stewed 
plums,  prunes  and  figs  may  also  be  used. 

The  following  "  card  "  of  '  fresh  foods  "  is  often  useful. 

Bread,  unsweetonod  biscuits,  scones. 

Butter,  jellies,  marmalade. 

Milk  puddings  (cornflour,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  semolin&,  rice^ 

Thick  soups  (white,  potato,  barley,  etc.). 

White  fish  (sole,  whiting,  haddock,  cod). 

Fresh  young  birds  (chicken,  pheasant,  partridge,  grousel. 

Beef,  mutton,  tripe,  rabbit. 
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Potatoes,  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  o4uliflower,  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 

tomatoes. 
Grapes,  strawberries,  melons,  bananas  (in  moderation),  oranges,  apples, 

pears. 
Milk,  cream,  curds  and  whey. 
Eggs,  custard. 
Tea,  to  be  infused  for  three  minutes,  and  mixed  with  nearly  an  equal 

quantity  of  milk. 
No  dried,  salted,  tinned,  or  preserved  foods  of  any  kind  are  allowed, 

save food,  which   may  be  added  to  th»  milk,  and 

bacon. 

The  food  must  be  roasted,  boiled,  stewed,  or  broiled.  Sauces  must 
not  be  highly  seasoned.     CondimerUa  are  to  be  used  aparingly. 

Fiih  Sooffl^ 

Six  oz.  haddock  or  whiting ;  2  oz.  butter ;  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  four ;  2  oz.  flour ;  8  oz.  fish  stock ;  pepper  and  salt. 

Bemove  the  skin  and  bones  from  the  fish,  and  after  pounding  the  flesh 
thoroughly,  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Put  the  butter  and  flour  into  a 
saucepan  cmd  rub  together  over  the  fire  ;  add  the  fish  stock,  and  stir  until 
it  boils.  Add  in  order,  pepper,  salt,  the  fish  pulp,  the  egg  yolks  and  lastly 
the  egg  whites,  which  have  already  been  beaten  up  stifBy.  The  mixture 
is  poured  into  a  well  buttered  tin,  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven  for  45 
minutes. 

Chicken  Cream 

The  breast  of  a  young  chicken  ;  pepper ;  salt ;  a  small  teacupf ul  of 
cream. 

Pound  the  chicken  thoroughly  and  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Place 
the  pulp  in  a  small  basin,  with  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  beat  with  a  fork 
for  ten  minutes,  adding  the  cream  very  gradually.  "Place  the  mixture 
in  a  well  wetted  mould,  cover  with  paper,  and  poach  for  twenty  minutes 
in  boiling  water. 


PERNICIOUS  ANiEBOA 

Pernicious  ansBmia  contrasts  in  many  ways  with  chlorosis. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  female  sex,  occurring  as  it  does  a  little 
more  frequently  among  men  than  among  women ;  nor  to  any 
particular  age,  as  it  has  obtained  at  the  ages  of  5  and  73,  though 
it  is  most  common  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades.  Heredity, 
so  far  as  is  known,  has  but  little  influence,  and  while  chlorosis 
scarcely  interferes  with  the  duration  of  life,  unless  from  accidental 
complications,  the  tendency  in  pernicious  ansemia  is  generally 
towards  a  fatal  issue,  though  temporary  rallies  may  prolong  the 
patient's  life  for,  sometimes,  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an 
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abnormal  bcemolysis  in  the  portal  tract.  The  de^  oolonr- 
atioa  of  the  skin,  urine,  and  stools  all  point  to  tncreMcd 
defitniction  of  red  blood  cells,  and  the  fact  that  po«t>moctem 
examination  reve-als  the  presence  of  iron  in  abnormal  mthhui* 
in  the  periphery  of  the  hepatic  lobiiles,  indicates  the  ipeeial 
site.  Changes,  too,  are  often  found  in  the  gatftro-intMdnftl 
tract.  Both  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  may  be  affeeted. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  pale  and  perhaps  shows  even  noBMloai 
capillary  hemorrhages.  It  may  be  thinned,  atrophic,  cr  tiie 
site  of  fibroid  changes,  though  these  latter  are  uncommon ;  or 
present  evidence  of  catarrhal  processes  of  varying  extent  aod 
intensity. 

The  exact  character  of  the  primary  fault  is,  however,  as  yti 
undetermined.  Dr.  William  Hunter  is  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
theory  that  pernicious  anaemia  is  the  result  of  a  specific  gastro> 
intestinal  infection.  He  has  pointed  out  the  general  resemblance 
of  the  disease  to  the  chronic  infections,  and  has  emphaoized  tht 
frequency  with  which  gastrointestinal  symptoms  and 
are  met  with.  In  his  early  papers  he  drew  attention  to  the 
that  might  be  present  in  the  mouth  ;  cario-necrosis  of  the  teetK, 
gingivitis,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  and  glossitis,  oft«n  of  peculiar 
severity  and  persistence  ;  and  he  has  isolated  micro-organitns 
from  both  the  gastric  and  the  intestinal  contents.  The  febrib 
paroxyBms,  he  thinks,  correspond  to  exacerbations  of  the  infect- 
ive process,  whOe  the  intoxication  is  at  any  rate  subacute  during 
the  afebrile  periods. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  queetion  cannot  be 
considered  as  settled,  as  a  specific  organism  has  not  as  yet  beeo 
isolated,  or  the  exact  site  of  the  process  determined.  It  mtj  be 
in  the  stomach  or  bowel,  or  in  both,  or  these  may  be  simply  the 
portal  of  the  infection,  and  the  actual  site  may  be  visceraL 

If  Dr.  Hunter's  theory  is  correct,  the  indioationB  for 
treatment  will  vary  during  the  different  stages  of  the  malady.  In 
the  qnieeoent  periods,  the  main  indication  is  the  improvement  of 
the  general  nutrition,  the  abdominal  condition  being  more  or 
lea  ignored  ;  while  daring  the  febrile  paroxyvma,  attantaon  ahoold 
be  paid  to  the  gaetro-intestinal  tract  in  particular,  and  the  knel 
irritation  allayed  as  a  preliminary  step. 
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Our  present  state  of  ignorance  concerning  the  bacterial  pro- 
ceaaes  in  the  bowel  as  a  whole,  even  during  health,  entails  a  line  of 
treatment  which  is  necessarily  empirical  and  tentative.  But 
certain  indications  seem  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  question  must 
be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the  bacteria  themselves 
and  the  nutritive  materials  on  which  they  grow. 

It  is  evidently  advisable  to  limit,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
entrance  of  additional  bacteria  into  the  parts.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  completely  sterilize  the  food-stuffa^  and  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  contra-indicated  for  other  reasons  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  obviously  infected  material  (high  game,  dirty  milk. 
etc.),  is  not  ingested  ;  and  any  septic  focus  about  the  mouth  should 
be  attended  to,  in  the  way  already  described. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  gastric  infection,  the  stomach 
should  be  washed  out  regularly.  Antiseptic  drugs,  such  as  sul- 
phocarbolate  of  soda,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  are  also  of  use,  but  the 
mechanical  douching  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  much  more 
efficacious.  Herter  and  others  have  recommended  similar 
treatment,  when  the  symptoms  point  to  infection  of  the  large 
bowel.  The  former  recommends  the  passage  of  the  soft  tube 
as  high  as  is  possible,  and  the  slow  introduction  of  fluid  in 
quantity  ;  and  he  states  that  he  has  seen  notable  improve- 
ment in  the  blood  counts  after  such  measures. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  apply  treatment  of  this  char- 
acter to  the  small  bowel ;  and  the  results  of  the  administration  of 
A^Qtiseptic  drugs,  such  as  naphthol,  salol,  etc.,  are  usually  disap- 
'Jiolnting,  even  when  such  measures  as  keratin  capsules  and  the 
*ike  have  been  utilized.     An  occasional  purge  will  of  course  assist, 
ut  frequent  purgation  will  inevitably  lead  to  defective  nutrition 
m   the  I06B  of  food  material.     The  condition  can   be  beet 
t tacked  in  other  ways. 

The  degree  of  bacterial  infection  (that  is  to  say  the  numbers  of 

acteria  present)  depends  very    largely   upon    the   amount    of 

utritive  material  that  is  available  for  them.     In  the  absence  of 

<x>d-fltuffs,  their  numbers  rapidly  lessen.    The  food  should,  in 

uence,    be   presented    to    the    small   intestine  in  such  a 

orm  aa  will  lead  to  its  rapid  digestion  and  absorption. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  lesion  in  pernicious  anaemia  is  an 
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underdone  meat,  if  necessary  finely  minced  or  scraped,  raw  meat 
juice,  scraped  raw  meat,  preferably  given  as  sandwiches,  raw  or 
lightly  cooked  ox  marrow,  are  sometimes  tolerated  when  a  more 
bulky  fluid  diet  is  ill  borne.  The  cooking,  however,  must  be  of 
the  plainest  variety,  and  rich  sauces  or  large  amounts  of 
condiments  must  be  prohibited.  On  such  a  dietary  intestinal 
symptoms  sometimes  subside  with  great  rapidity. 

A  largely  protein  dietary  of  this  kind  is  almost  invariably  at- 
tended by  great  foetor  of  the  stools,  and  the  amount  of  indican  and 
aromatic  sulphates  in  the  urine  is  generally  notably  augmented. 
The  bowel  should  in  these  patients  be  flushed  out  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  intestinal  decomposition.  The 
administration  of  antiseptic  drugs  has  on  the  whole  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Mercury  in  small  doses  is  probably  the  most 
generally  useful- 

The  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  raw  meat  are  the  disagreeable 
flavour,  and  the  impossibility  of  ensuring  a  sterile  diet.  The 
former  may  be  overcome  by  a  partial  cooking  ;  the  latter  by 
utilizing  the  central  parts  of  the  flesh.  The  tapeworm  parasites,, 
etc.,  may  of  course  be  conveyed  in  such  a  way,  but  the  danger 
in  this  country  is  probably  less  than  elsewhere.  In  India  it  is 
said  to  be  considerable. 

The  oases  in  which  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  in  abeyance 
should  be  fed  on  ordinary  lines.  A  fairly  varied  mixed  diet  of 
fresh  food,  with  a  maximum  of  the  red  meats  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  milk,  is  usually  well  digested  ;  but  a  careful  watch  should 
be  kept  upon  the  stools  to  ensure  that  digestion  is  complete. 
Fever  per  se  is  no  contra-indication  to  even  over-feeding,  if  the 
digestion  is  good,  but  the  coincidence  is,  unfortunately,  often 
lacking. 


THE  SPLENIC  ANEMIAS 

The  association  of  an»mia  of  a  severe  type  and  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  has  been  recognized  clinically  for  many  years.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  cases  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  due  to  some  well  recognized  cause,  such  as  hepatic 
cirrhosis  or  amyloid  disease,  but  in  a  certain  number  the  recog- 
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and  any  distension  of  the  stomach  by  large  quantities  of  food, 
flatulence,  etc.,  or  unnecessary  irritation  by  imtating  viands, 
should  be  avoided  so  far  as  is  possible. 

The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  in  the  infantile  form  are 
usually  well  marked  and  call  for  special  treatment.  Diarrhoea 
is  probably  the  most  common,  although  vomiting  may  be  per- 
sistent and  severe.  The  stools  are  generally  offensive,  often 
green  in  colour,  and  may  contain  much  mucus  and  undigested 
food.  The  dietary  suitable  for  these  symptoms  is  considered  in 
the  section  on  Diseases  of  Children.  When  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  in  abeyance,  the  diet  should  be  that  suited  to  the 
particular  age,  but  special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  the  milk  ingested,  and  to  prevent  or  remove  any  septic 
condition  in  the  buccal  cavity,  which  may  be  as  marked  during 
the  first  dentition  as  during  the  second. 


THE  SEGONDART  ANiEBOAS 

The  diet  in  the  "secondary^*  ansemias  requires  but  brief 
consideration.  It  is  essential  tOTecognize  the  wide  range  of 
conditions  which  may  produce  ansemia.  General  and  local 
infections,  intoxications  of  divers  kinds,  starvation  relative  or 
absolute,  overwork  mental  or  physical,  worry,  insanitary  sur- 
roundings and  defective  personal  hygiene,  may  be  the  active 
agents,  and  recovery  in  any  case  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  the 
particular  cause  no  longer  operates.  When  this  is  fulfilled,  the 
results  of  treatment  are  usually  satisfactory. 

A  full  mixed  diet  is  rarely  if  ever  permissible  unless  the  tongue 
is  clean,  the  stools  normal,  and  digestion  easy  and  active.  The 
dietary  should  be  prescribed  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  section 
on  Chlorosis. 

The  secondary  aneemias  of  infancy  and  childhood  may  of 
course  result  from  causes  of  the  same  kind  and  variety  as  those 
active  in  adult  life  ;  but  dietetic  errors  and  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbances play  on  the  whole  a  more  important  part  than  is  the 
case  in  adult  life.  The  growing  child  shows  the  effects-of  relative 
starvation  very  rapidly,  and  the  slighter  faults  produce  a  more 
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eome,  and  the  bowels  may  be  difficult  to  regolate,  periods  of 
oonstiimtion  alternating  with  sports  of  diarrhoea. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  symptoms  may  become  severe. 
Appetite  may  be  wholly  lost  and  the  ingestion  of  food  accom- 
panied by  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  Diarrhosa  may  be 
persistent  and  severe.  Hsemorrhage  may  occur  even  without 
the  formation  of  ulcers,  though  it  is  most  profuse  when  this 
obtains.  Hsematemeeis  is  comparatively  rare  and  is  seldom 
extreme  ;  bleeding  from  the  bowel  is  more  common,  and  is  not 
infrequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

In  acute  lymphatic  leukaemia  the  hsamonhagic  tendency  is 
often  well  marked  at  an  early  stage.  HsBmorrhage  may  occur 
from  the  nose  or  the  mouth,  more  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  local  necroses  or  ulcerations  are  present,  and  may  be  pro- 
fuse and  continued.  Grastric  haemorrhage  is  more  common  than 
in  the  chronic  cases.  Mid  intestinal  hsemorrhage  is  frequent. 
Vomiting  may  be  troublesome  ;  diarrhoea  occurs  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

As  we  are  still  wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  leukaemias, 
the  dietetic  indications  must  be  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  actual  condition 
of  the  patient. 

A  generous  diet  is  thus  indicated  in  cases  where  the  alimentary 
symptoms  are  slight  or  in  abeyance,  the  meals  being  composed 
of  the  more  easily  digested  foods,  and  irritating  items  prohibited. 
The  meals  should  be  moderate  in  amount,  so  as  to  avoid  unduo 
distension  of  the  stomach,  and  must  thus  be  fairly  frequent,  and 
a  diet  with  a  large  food  residue  should  be  avoided.  Laxative 
medicines  must  always  be  of  the  milder  varieties. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  toilet  of  the  mouth 
in  those  cases  where  oral  symptoms  are  present,  and  the  food  must 
be  fluid  or  semi-solid.  Milk  will  form  the  main  staple,  and  should 
be  given  in  as  large  quantities  as  can  be  tolerated,  predigested  in 
whole  or  in  part  if  gastric  digestion  is  difficult  or  delayed,  and 
reinforced,  if  possible,  by  the  addition  of  the  finer  farinacea  or 
some  of  the  protein  preparations.  Meat  extracts,  raw  meat  juice, 
etc.,  are  sometimes  well  borne. 

When  gastric  symptoms  are  severe,  the  food  must  necessarily 
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however,  and  the  re8ident  in  besieged  cities,  the  problem  of  the 
prevention  of  scurvy  will  always  remain,  and  its  efiFects  are  writ 
large  in  the  cemeteries  of  Port  Arthur  and  of  Paris, 

Sporadic  cases  of  scurvy  do,  however,  now  and  then  occur 
even  in  English  towns,  and  may  escape  detection  on  account  of 
their  rarity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  cases  of  prolonged 
fever  (enteric,  for  example)  are  followed  by  a  protracted  convales- 
cence from  their  complication  by  this  disease,  usually  the  result 
of  the  prolonged  use  of  sterilized  or  boiled  milk.  Frontier 
medical  officers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  association  which  is 
of  necessity  more  common  among  their  patients,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence accustomed  to  seek  for  its  effects  in  their  malarial  and 
dysenteric  patients. 

The  essential  point  in  the  etiology  of  scurvy  is  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  a  plentiful  diet  of  fresh  vegetables  cures  the  disease. 
The  converse  proposition  is  not,  however,  equally  true,  and  a 
dietary  wholly  devoid  of  vegetable  elements  is  not  necessarily 
provocative  of  the  disease.  Many  of  the  residents  in  Arctic 
regions,  for  Instance,  live  exclusively  on  an  animal  diet  during 
the  winter  months,  and  Nansen  and  his  companion  lived  with- 
out harm  for  nine  months  on  Frederick  Jackson  Island  on  a 
diet  of  fresh  walrus  or  bear's  meat,  without  any  fresh  vegetables 
or  lime  juice.  Babies  at  the  breast,  too,  rarely  if  ever  develop 
the  disease,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  after  the  infant  has  been 
weaned. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  fault  is,  however,  undetermined. 
Garrod  suggested  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
potash  salts,  while  Buzzard  considered  that  the  organic  potash 
salts  were  the  vital  factors.  Ralfe  thought  that  the  disease  was 
due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  Sir  A.  E. 
Wright  has  recently  investigated  the  point.  He  has  shown  by 
direct  measurement  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  lowered  in 
cases  of  scurvy,  and  that  the  normal  ia  regained  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  symptoms.  Vegetable  food-stuffs  contain  an  excess  of 
bases  over  mineral  acids,  while  meat  and  cereals  contain  an 
excess  of  mineral  acids  over  bases  ;  such  foods  as  corned  meat 
containing  even  less  base  from  the  abstraction  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  during  the  process  of  preservation.     The  acid  intozica- 
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It  is  important,  in  the  treatment  of  sourvy,  to  limit  the  infec- 
tion of  the  foodnstuffs  and  of  the  stomach  from  the  buccal  (»vity ; 
and  the  food  must  be  fluid  or  semi-solid  as  long  as  mastication 
is  impossible. 

The  dietary  should,  if  practicable,  be  composed  wholly  of  fresh 
foods,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  v^etables.  Lettuce, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  yams,  onion,  cress,  are  probably  the  most  useful 
vegetables,  and  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  the  best  of  the 
fruits ;  but  the  variety  seems  a  matter  of  relative  unimportance, 
and  I  have  seen  good  results  follow  the  administration  of  carrots 
and  vegetable  marrow,  which  were  the  only  fresh  vegetables 
available  at  the  time  ;  and,  in  another  case,  of  strawberries  and 
cream  !  Sauerkraut  and  potatoes  are  said  to  be  the  best  form  of 
preserved  vegetables  ;  and  of  the  fruit  juices  those  of  the  lemon 
and  hme.  All  of  these,  however,  lose  their  anti-scorbutic  pro- 
perties in  time,  though  they  are  probably  of  value  for  at  least  two 
years.    Milk,  malt  and  claret  are  also  said  to  be  anti-scorbutic. 

In  cases  where  vegetables  are  not  available,  fresh  animal 
foods  may  be  utilized,  the  blood  being  probably  the  most  import- 
ant factor.  Strong  meat  soups,  raw  meat  juice,  pounded  raw 
meat,  etc.,  may  be  given. 

Any  error  in  the  personal  or  general  hygiene  should  at  the  same 
time  be  corrected.  Starvation,  overwork,  mental  depression,, 
insanitary  surroundings,  may  all  play  their  part  in  the  causation 
of  the  disease.  And  on  the  assumption  that  the  theories  of 
Ralfe  and  Wright  are  correct,  alkalies  should  be  administered 
in  full  doses. 


PURPURA 

In  the  majority  of  cases  with  purpuric  eruptions,  the  symptoms 
do  not  impUcate  the  alimentary  tract,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
connect  it  with  the  origin  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  a  minority  such 
symptoms  may  obtain,  or  a  gastro-intestinal  origin  may  be 
suspected. 

In  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  for  example,  hsBmorrhage  may 
occur  from  any  part  of  the  tract,  epistaods  and  intestinal  hcemor- 
rhage  being  the  most  common,  and  the  loss  of  blood  in  either 
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case  may  be  copious  and  prolonged ;  and  both  may  ocoanritkot  I' 
any  special  gastro-intestinal  i^^ptoms  or  with  sadi  m  lie  |" 
evidently  the  results  of  a  general  Mid  widespread  affection. 

Cases  of  the  type  which  are  known  as  Henoch's  pmpan  miy,  fl^ 
however,  be  associated  with  severe  gastro-inteetinal  symptom,  |' 
though  their  relationship  is  somewhat  ill-defined.  It  oocm 
mainly  among  children,  and  attacks  are  apt  to  recur  avtt  a  period 
of  years.  The  principal  feature  is  the  paroxysmal  occurrmoeof 
purpuric  eruptions  with  arthritis  and  abdominal  s3rmptoins,  ^ 
chief  of  which  are  coUc,  which  is  usually  severe,  vomiting  ud 
diarrhcsa,  blood  being  often  present  in  the  vomit  and  the  stioob. 
The  initial  symptoms  vary,  the  abdominal  disturbance  sometimeo 
preceding  the  emption  and  sometimes  succeeding  it,  while  both 
may  arise  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Osier  has  emphasised  the  variety 
of  the  cutaneous  lesions  that  may  be  met  with,  purpura,  ecythoflti 
angioneurotic  oedema  and  urticaria,  sometimes  appearing  in 
successive  attacks ;  and  he  apparently  considers  that  the 
symptom-complex  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  some 
general  condition,  the  visceral  manifestations  being  the  result  ol 
gastro-intestinal  lesions  comparable  to  those  that  ooonr  on  the 
cutaneous  surfaces.  A  hemorrhagic  nephritis  is  an  occasonal 
comphcation,  but  one,  however,  which  frequently  leads  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

In  certain  cases  purpura  is  of  toxic  origin  and  may  follow  the 
administration  of  such  drugs  as  quinine,  belladonna,  iodide  ot 
potassium,  etc.,  and  in  another  group  seems  to  be  associated  witl^ 
hepatic  or  pancreatic  lesions.     It  thus  seems  possible  that  in  sot*^ 
cases  of  Henoch's  purpura  the  abdominal  disturbances  may  be  t^** 
cause  of  the  illness,  and  on  general  grounds  the  condition  of  **^* 
alimentary  tract  should  be  given  particular  attention. 

It  is  always  wise,  at  the  onset  of  an  attack,  to  ensure  that  ^' 
bowel  is  emptied  of   any  irritant  by  the  administration  o^ 
laxative,  unless  the  diarrhoea  has  been  severe  and  continu^^ 
or  haemorrhage  has  occurred.     Milk  is  in  these  cases  the  mC^ 
suitable  food,  and  may  be  diluted  or  predigested,  if  necessary.' 

In  the  sub-acute  cases  and  in  those  where  intestinal  symptoc^ 
are  absent,  the  dietary  should  be  bland  and  unirritating,  but  t^ 
maximum  of  food  that  is  possible  should  be  given  to  replace,  » 
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far  as  may  be,  the  loss  of  blood.  The  finer  farinacea,  Benger's 
and  Mellin's  foods,  eggs,  white  fish,  etc.,  can  often  be  utilized. 

During  oonyalescenoe  a  more  nourishing  diet  should  be  ordered, 
the  items  consisting  of  the  *^  fresh  "  foods,  and  containing  a 
suitable  pro]>ortion  of  the  red  meats. 

The  diet  between  attacks  should  be  carefuUy  supervised,  and 
the  ingestion  of  irritating  articles  prevented ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  most  careful  regulation  often  fails  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  attacks,  and  their  origin  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 


ADDISOITS  DISEASE 

The  symptoms  in  Addison's  disease  are  mainly  of  a  general 
kind,  the  result  of  the  altered  nutrition  which  the  loss  of  the 
suprarenal  function  entails,  and  local  disturbances  are  secondary 
to  the  general  asthenia. 

In  the  earlier  stages  abdominal  symptoms  are  rarely  experi- 
enced, though  anorexia  may  be  extreme  and  persistent ;  but  later 
on  both  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  may  be  severe,  and  they 
are  not  infrequently  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  issue.  They 
often  occur  in  a  paroxysmal  manner,  and  may  be  excited  by 
apparently  trivial  causes. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  may  thus  be  violent  and  repeated,  and 
interfere  greatly  with  the  taking  of  food ;  while  diarrhoea  is 
apt  to  occur  spontaneously  and  may  follow  the  use  of  laxative 
medicines,  or  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  articles  of  food. 

Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  disturbances. 

The  treatment  of  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms  must  be 
conducted  on  general  lines,  and  has  already  been  considered  in 
sufficient  detail. 


THE  THYROIDAL  DISEASES 

It  has  been  known  for  long  that  the  origin  of  endemic  goitre 
may  be  closely  associated  with  a  particular  water,  and  that  the 
disease  may  disappear  with  the  introduction  of   a  fresh  and 
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though  other  OMues  have  been  shown  to  produce  lonotional 
destmotion  of  the  £^And. 

It  seems  reasonable,  on  the  evidoooe  available,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  infective  agraits  no  longer  gain  access  to  the  alimentary 
tract  in  cases  of  endemic  ^itre  and  Graves'  disease ;  and  even 
in  the  myxoedemas  similar  precautions  should  be  observed,  though 
in  all  probability  the  damage  to  the  gland  is  already  irretriev- 
able. A  pure  water  supply  is  the  essential  factor,  and  rain  water  or 
boiled  water  should  be  utilized,  not  only  as  a  beverage  but  for 
culinary  and  domestic  uses,  until  the  infected  supply  can  be  re- 
placed. Captain  McCarrison's  evidence  of  other  possible  methods 
of  infection  should  lead  to  renewed  precautions  with  regard  to 
the  possible  contamination  of  other  articles  of  diet.  In  all  cases 
removal  to  non-affected  areas  is  preferable,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

The  appetite  in  the  thyroidal  diseases  is  apt  to  be  defective, 
and  it  may  be,  especially  in  cretins,  perverted.  A  due  supervision 
of  the  diet  must  be  maintained  in  consequence.  Alimentary 
symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  absent  in  cases  of  goitre  and  the 
myxoedemas,  though  constipation  may  require  attention. 

In  exophthalmic  goitre,  however,  both  gastric  and  intestinal 
symptoms  may  be  severe,  and  may  even  lead  rapidly  to  death. 
Attacks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  occur,  sometimes  in  conjunc- 
tion, sometimes  isolated.  Nausea  may  be  intense  and  vomiting 
persistent  and  violent,  following  the  ingestion  of  everything, 
whether  fluid  or  soUd ;  epigastric  pain  is  sometimes  acute,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  absent.  The  diarrhoea  is  usually 
painless,  but  large  loose  stools  may  be  passed  frequently,  and  if 
continued,  prostration  becomes  extreme.  The  tachycardia  be- 
comes exaggerated,  the  cardiac  power  fails,  and  death  ensues 
from  cardiac  exhaustion.  Death  may  occur  within  four  or  five 
days,  but  the  duration  of  fatal  attacks  is  usually  longer. 

In  some  instances  the  symptoms  follow  notable  indiscretions 
in  diet,  but  in  others  their  origin  is  obscure.  Acetonaemia  often 
co-exists,  and  both  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  may  be  recognized 
in  the  urine. 

The  diet  in  these  cases  then  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and 
the  ingestion  of  irritating  food-stuffs  prevented.  The  food  should 
be  bland  and  easily  digested,  and  any  minor  digestive  symp- 
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lSES  of  the  kidneys 

Bradford,  M.D,,  F.R.S. 

-The  place  of  diet  in  the  treatment 
tidney  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
rrnal  affections  run  a  prolonged  and  chronic 
'Mtfiii  are  not  capable  of  being  very  directly 
Further,  a  large  number  of  renal  affections 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  poisons  on 
lto<)  nn  the  blood  vessels,  and  some  of  these 
imed  as  food,  and  thus  diet  is  of  import- 
-ciitment  but  also  in  the  prevention  of 
'B  composition  of  the  urine  can  be  pro- 
aid  even  such  a  fundamental  character- 
:  le  urine  can  be  altered  by  suitable  diet. 
I  .res  in  the  composition  of  the  mine  in 
iii-^ease  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  uncer- 
1^1'  composition  of  the  urine  is  a  factor  of 
>nre  in  some  affections  as,   for  example, 
'   may  well  be  that  the  production  of  a 
i'pendent  on  the  amount  of  the  particular 
ledient  present  in  the  urine,  but  still  in 
'    a  factor  of  some  importance.    Thus  the 
'id  calculus  may  perhaps  take  place  when 
•/  amount  of   uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  not 
the  formation  of  such  a  calculus  in  any 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  quantity 
K  and  perhaps  still  more  so  by  the  form  in 
in  other  words,  the  relation  of  the  uric  acid 
f  the  urine,  as  for  example,  the  phosphates 
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results  from  the  absorption  of  these  bodies  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  The  diet  in  these  patients  produces  oxaluria, 
although  in  the  healthy  it  would  fail  to  do  so,  the  miliary  effects 
being  entirely  dependent  on  the  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
food.  Such  an  oxaluria  may  be  treated  by  dietetic  measures, 
although  these  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  different  from  those 
employed  where  the  oxaluria  is  merely  dependent  on  the  inges' 
tion  of  oxalates  as  such. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  diet  may  &ff6ct  the  orinary  ezcretioii 

in  one  of  three  ways.  It  may  modify  the  composition  of  the 
urine  owing  to  the  direct  excretion  of  substances  present  in  the 
food  as  such,  as  for  example,  the  increased  acidity  of  the  urine 
on  a  fiesh  diet  dependent  on  the  excretion  of  increased  quantities 
of  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  Secondly,  the  composition  of  the 
urine  may  be  modified  as  the  result  of  the  excretion  of  increased 
or  diminished  quantities  of  the  normal  products  of  metabolism 
of  the  food  constituents  as,  for  example,  the  increased  excretion 
of  urea  and  of  uric  acid  seen  in  the  flesh  diet ;  and  thirdly,  the 
urine  may  be  modified  in  its  composition  owing  to  the  presence 
of  substances  formed  as  a  result  of  abnormal  metabolism  of  the 
food  constituents  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  pathological 
condition,  e.g.  the  oxaluria  in  gastric  dilatation. 

In  employing  diet  in  the  treatment  of  renal  disease,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  infiuence  of  the  diet  on  the  renal 
lesion  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Renal  diseases  cannot  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  whole  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  treatment  by  diet^  inasmuch  as  there 
are  such  great  differences  in  the  efiecCs  produced  by  different 
renal  lesions.  Not  only  is  this  true  with  regard  to  different 
diseases,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  regard  to  one  and 
the  same  disease  at  different  periods  of  its  course.  Dropsy  is 
present  in  some  renal  diseases,  absent  in  others,  and  even  in 
the  diseases  where  it  is  usually  present,  it  may  be  absent  during 
long  periods  of  time.  A  diet  suitable  where  dropsy  ia  absent 
may  not  be  suitable  where  it  is  present.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  phenomena,  such  as  uraemia.  Putting  aside  such  con- 
ditions as  these,  renal  lesions  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
^ft  groups  for  the  purpose  of  diet  and  treatment :  First,  nephritis 
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in  its  acut*  form  ;  secondlyt  chronic  nephritis  ;  thirdlji  graimlBjr 
kidney  ;  fourthly,  amyloid  kidney ;  fifiMy,  calculous  disease; 
and  lastly,  other  renal  affections  which  may  be  grouped  eitbw 
with  acute  or  chronio  nephritis.  There  is  no  great  difficdty 
with  reference  to  most  of  these  groups,  but  there  is  some  in  r^aid 
to  chronic  nephritis,  inasmuch  as  so  many  diJSei^nt  leaiom  m 
included  under  this  term.  In  one  variety  dropsy  may  be  pre- 
sent, together  with  other  severe  symptoms,  and  the  patient  waj 
be  profoundly  iU  ;  in  a  second  form  dropsy  may  be  absent,  hi 
albuminuria,  with  profound  disturbance  of  the  general  nutril^oa. 
and  possibly  ura&mic  symptoms  may  be  present ;  and  lastly,  in 
a  third  variety  the  patient  may  present  few  or  no  symptotw 
other  than  an  albuminuria  persistent  and  prolonged.  All  thf» 
different  forms  are  frequently  included  under  the  general  term 
of  chronic  nephritis,  but  there  is  at  any  rate  a  profoniid  diflw* 
ence  between  the  third  group  and  the  other  two,  inftsmueb  i* 
in  the  former  the  albtuninuria  is  practically  the  only  marked  efiect 
present.  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  three  categories  of  i»s» 
of  chronic  nephritis  cannot  be  Batiafactorily  treated  on  one  aui- 
form  plan,  but  it  is  reaHy  in  the  third  group  of  cases  that  tbf 
great^t  difficulty  in  detenmmng  the  course  of  dietetic  or  otbfl 
treatment  arises. 

In  many  of  these  cases  of  persistent  albuminuria  the  con- 
dition is  not  one  of  progressive  disease,  but  rather  the  result  rf 
a  former  attack  of  nephritis,  and  suoh  patients  oft€n  live  for 
many  years  without  suffering  from  any  marked  impainnettt 
of  general  health,  although  doubtless  they  run  considerable  mh 
of  contracting  fresh  attacks  of  nephritis.  This  class  of  c»* 
illustrates  veny  well  that  treatment  should  not  be  deteniiiiie*i 
solely  by  considerations  of  the  state  of  the  urine,  or  even  by 
the  amount  of  albumin  present. 

In  most  renal  diseases  the  ezozetory  actiYity  ot  ^ 
kidney  is  impaired  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  this  is  t^ 
vealed  by  the  small  amount  of  nitrogenous  extractiTes  presB^ 
in  the  urine,  and  by  the  dilate  character  of  tlie  mine  with  i^ 
well-known  low  specific  gravity,  so  characteristio  of  cbmxt^ 
renal  disease.  The  imperfect  elimination  leads  to  the  retentic^ 
not  only  of  the  nitrogenous  extraetives,  but  also  ci  the  salts  C^ 
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the  urine,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  retention  may  be  a  factor 
of  great  importance  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  some  of 
the  complications  of  renal  disease,  as,  for  example,  dropsy. 
Too  much  attention  is  sometimes  paid  to  the  retention  of  nitro- 
genous extractives,  and  but  little  to  that  of  the  retention  of  the 
salts.  In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  disease  it  may  be  of 
greater  importance  to  regulate  the  ingestion  of  the  saline  con- 
stituents of  the  food  than  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
cutting  down  of  proteins.  In  many  renal  diseases  the  quantity 
of  water  is  also  considerably  diminished,  and  in  some,  suppression 
may  occur ;  but  even  when  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  is 
normal  or  above  the  normal  in  amount,  the  excretory  activity 
of  the  organ  may  be  greatly  impaired,  as  is  shown  by  the  dilute 
urine  that  is  excreted.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  chronic 
degenerative  diseases  of  the  kidney,  especially  granular  kidney 
and  cystic  degeneration,  and  it  is  also  the  case  in  other  chronic 
inflammatory  affections  where  there  is  a  large  overgrowth  of 
fibrous  tissue. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  excretion  is  also  often  eztremely  slow,  so  that  substances 
introduced  into  the  blood  stream  that  normally  appear  in  the 
urine  within  a  few  minutes  are  not  excreted  until  after  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  This  delay  in  the  excretion  is 
oft€!n  an  index  of  the  degree  of  inefficiency  of  the  excretory 
mechanism.  The  deficiency  of  the  urine  in  solid  constituents 
in  chronic  renal  disease  affords   clear  evidence   of    imperfect 

t excretory  activity,  but  the  problem  in  the  case  of  the  excretion 
of  water  is  a  little  more  complex,  owing  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  production  of  renal  dropsy  and  the  flow 
of  urine.  This  is  also  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  renal  disease.  Renal  dropsy  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  directly  dependent  on  the  deficient  excretion 
of  urinary  water,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  who 
consider  that  the  deficient  excretion  is  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  dropsy.  It  is  obvious  that  the  advisability  of 
regulating  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  diet  must  depend  largely 
upon  which  of  these  two  views  is  accepted.  The  incidence  of 
dropsy  in  renal  disease  is  always  accompanied  by  a  diminution 
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excreted,  and 


retselj 


in  the  quantity  of  urinary  we 
subsidence  of  the  dropsy  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  urinarr 
flow.  Dropsy  is  however  only  present  in  some  renal  diaeases. 
more  especially  in  some  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  nephritat, 
but  it  is  not  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  either  of  theie 
diseases.  Further  complete  suppression  of  orine  nkaj  occur  in 
a  considerable  number  of  renal  diseases  without  the  derelopaienl 
of  any  dropsy.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  suppression  aiooom- 
panying  calculous  obstruction,  but  also  with  the  sappraooo. 
partial  or  complete,  that  is  so  often  seen  in  the  more  seyero  focBi 
of  acute  nephritis.  These  facts  are  strong  argumenta  in  Cavov 
of  the  view  that  the  diminution  in  the  flow  of  urine*  so  oonstaBltjr 
associated  with  the  development  of  dropsy,  is  rather  a  iwnlt 
than  the  cause  of  the  dropsy.  At  the  same  time  it  moat  bt 
admitted  that,  especially  in  acute  nephritis,  the  state  o£  the 
circulation  in  the  kidney,  and  especially  in  the  glomeruli,  it  not 
favourable  to  the  elimination  of  water  by  the  organ,  and  that 
it  must  be  undesirable  to  produce  a  condition  of  plethofa  by  thr 
ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  fluid. 

In  most  renal  diseases,  but  especially  in  toale  ttn 
nephritis,  a  tozsemic  state  exists,  and  this  toxemia  ia 
in  part  dependent  on  the  retention  of  normal  prodneta  ol 
bohsm  which  ought  to  be  excreted,  but  it  is  posaible  ihat^ 
to  disordered  metabolism,  other  abnormal  sobetanoee  ai«  abo 
preeent  in  the  blood  stream.  Just  as  dropsy  does  not 
sarily  occur  as  the  result  of  complete  urinaxy  stippi 
ursmia  is  not  necessarily  seen  in  the  same  conditaona. 
plete  suppression,  occurring  as  a  result  of  calcalooa 
or  in  the  rare  cases  where  a  single  kidney  has  been 
where  the  circulation  has  suddenly  been  arrested  aa  Um  m^ 
of  thrombosis  in  the  renal  arteries  of  both  kidDejrm.  is  not  W> 
lowed  by  the  development  of  the  ordinaty  type  of 
llMt  is  sneh  a  familiar  complication  of  aeota  aodl 
nephritis  and  <A  granular  and  cystic  dcgeneiBtioii  of  the  M'^^ 
It  would  thus  seem  that  uremia  can  soareolj  be  looked  ^tf 
as  due  to  the  toxic  action  of  some  normal 
urine  that  is  retained  as  the  result  of  deflcieoi 
It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  cause  of 
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substance  formed  as  a  result  of  abnormal  metabolism.  In- 
ef&cient  excretion  may  play  a  part  in  the  development  of  uraemia, 
and  a  possible  hypothesis  is  that»  as  the  result  of  such  inefficient 
excretion,  an  abnormal  toxic  substance  is  retained. 

The  toxaemia  of  renal  disease  shows  itself  not  only  in  the 
development  of  uraemia,  but  also  by  other  manifestations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  well  known  gastro-enteritis  that  is  so  frequently 
present  in  these  diseases.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
where  the  excretory  efficiency  of  the  kidney  is  impaired,  excretion 
of  some  of  the  urinary  constituents,  as,  for  example,  urea,  may 
take  place  from  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucosa  and  be 
associated  with  symptoms  of  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhcea. 

The  presence  of  toxaemia  as  the  result  of  renal  disease  must 
necessarily  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  regulating 
dietetic  treatment. 

Mahmtrition,  shown  by  wasting,  anaemia,  and  frequently  the 
development  of  a  regular  cachexia,  is  the  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  the  more  serious,  and  especially  the  chronic,  forms  of 
renal  disease.  This  malnutrition  is  doubtless  in  part  dependent 
on  mere  loss  of  appetite  and  on  the  gastric  and  intestinal  com- 
plications that  are  so  often  present.  But  great  wasting  may 
be  seen  as  the  result  of  chronic  renal  disease,  and  especially, 
perhaps,  as  the  result  of  certain  forms  of  chronic  nephritis  and 
granular  kidney,  without  the  presence  of  marked  vomiting  or 
other  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  This  malnutrition,  together 
with  snch  a  phenomenon  as  pigmentation,  which  is  also  not 
uncommon  in  chronic  renal  disease,  would  also  seem  to  show 
that  these  maladies  produce  in  some  ill-understood  manner 
grave  disturbances  of  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  body.  The 
importance  of  considering  these  factors  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  especially  in  the  dietetic  treatment,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  often  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  treatment 
by  considerations  baaed  largely,  and  sometimes  entirely,  on  the 
state  of  the  urine.  Thus  the  diet  may  be  cut  down,  owing  to 
a  high  d^ree  of  albuminuria  present,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  patient's  aspect  and  body  weight  may  show 
grave  impairment  of  nutrition.  Very  often  much  better  results 
are  obtained  by  not  concentrating  the  attention  solely  on  the 
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the  day,  and  estimation  should  always  be  based  on  an  ezanima- 
tion  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  sample. 

Many  renal  diseases  are  accompanied  by  secondary  effects 
in  the  caidio-vascular  system.  High  tension,  cardiac  hypertrophy 
and  arterial  degeneration  are  frequent  accompaniments,  especi- 
ahy  of  chronic  nephritis  and  of  granular  kidney.  High  tension 
may,  however,  exist  without  any  notable  degree  of  arterial  degen- 
eration, and  further,  the  arterial  degeneration  when  present  may 
not  be  universal  in  its  distribution,  thus  in  some  instances  though 
the  vessels  of  the  body  generally  present  marked  changes  charac- 
teristic of  arterio-sclerosis  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  relatively 
healthy.  In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  pro- 
foundly sclerosed. 

In  determining  the  treatment  of  the  disease  it  is  important 
to  take  into  consideration  the  degree  of  high  tension  present  and 
•Iflo  the  presence  or  absence  of  marked  arterial  lesions.  Some 
of  the  most  serious  complications  of  renal  disease  are  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  these  lesions.  Thus  epileptiform  seizures 
of  great  severity  may  be  due  apparently  to  arterial  spasm  associ- 
ated with  high  tension,  and  such  a  serious  lesion  as  cerebral 
luemorrhage  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  arterial  degeneration 
iflsociated  with  renal  disease. 

In  regulating  the  diet  in  renal  disease  attention  must  be 
directed  to  all  the  factors  mentioned  above,  and  although  the 
state  of  the  urine  must  be  allowed  due  weight,  the  effects  of 
the  renal  disease  on  the  circulation  and  on  the  general  state  of 
nutrition  must  also  be  considered.  The  main  objects  aimed  at 
«hould  be  :  ( 1 )  To  diminish  the  work  of  the  kidney  so  far  as  is 
pofisible  ;  (2)  to  maintain  the  general  nutrition  and  to  counter- 
-act,  if  possible,  the  weakness  and  wasting  present ;  (3)  to  regu- 
late, so  far  as  is  possible,  by  diet  the  arterial  tension ;  (4)  to  be 
careful  that  the  diet  should  not  be  such  as  to  promote  a  condi- 
tion of  hydrflBmio  plethora  which  may  not  only  tend  to  aggra- 
vate any  dropsy  present,  but  may  also  seriously  affect  the  circu- 
lation, and  especiaDy  the  heart,  owing  to  the  frequent  presence 
of  cardiac  dilatation  in  nephritis. 

It  is  clear  that  in  different  renal  diseases  these  var3ring  factors 
are  of  greater  importance  in  some  than  in  others  ;  thus  in  calculous 
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difeaae  the  main  efforts  must  be  directed  to  modifying  the  com' 
poeition  of  the  urine ;  in  acnte  nephritis  the  great  aim  will  be 
to  diminiah  the  work  of  the  kidney  ;  in  chronic  nephritia  and  io 
granular  kidney  attention  will  often  have  to  be  directed  mainly 
to  the  state  of  nutrition,  tbe  regulation  of  arterial  t«iiaioa  aad 
the  amelioration  or  prevention  of  drop^. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  the  attempts  made  to  dlmini^ 
the  work  of  the  kidney  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenous  extractives  of  the  urine  are  derived  from  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  that  no  limitation  in  diet 
will  affect  the  quantity  of  this  portion  of  the  nitrogenoaa  excreta, 
and  that  therefore  to  diminish  the  diet  for  long  periods  of  time 
owing  to  a  deficient  excretion  of  urea  may  be  followed  fay 
aggravation  of  the  patient *8  general  weakness.  Further,  the  lov 
percentage  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  imper- 
fect elimination  as  a  varying  proportion  of  protein  matter  repre- 
senting non-metabolised  protein  is  passed  out  in  the  urine, 
these  patients  have  often  a  poor  appetite  and  may  aufEer 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting  and  these  will  also  tend  to  dimin&ib  tbs 
metabolism  of  protein  and  the  excretion  of  nitrogen.  The  <>■"■"■ 
tion  of  the  protein  ingesta  is  especially  indicated  in  acute  mil 
disease  such  as  acute  nephritis,  and  in  this  malady  thecti  OMI  bs 
no  objection  to  reducing  the  protein  taken  to  as  smaQ  an  ubboI 
as  possible  or  even,  in  some  cases,  to  withhold  it  altogeHMr  for 
short  periods  of  time.  In  chronic  nephritis,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  care  should  be  taken  in  determining  accurately  the  i 
canoe  of  the  scanty  urea  excretion  that  may  be 
weight  being  attacbed  to  the  presenee  of  such 
diarrfaoBa  and  vomiting,  and  the  degree  of  albuminuria 
and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ingested  in  the  form  ol 
When  all  these  fwcton  are  duly  consideced  it  wiU  olteB  be 
that  althoogh  the  pax;entage  amoont  of  area  and  other 
ives  is  low,  the  total  amount  excreted  in  the  twentj-loiir 
m  not  such  as  to  imply  that  there  is  neowirily  any  matem! 
rotention  of  these  snbatances  in  the  blood  atieMB.  aiaee  tk 
quantity  of  urine  is  often  much  increased.  On  tka  other  hMi. 
in  severe  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  and  eapeciBlfy  in  ih^ 
accompanied  with  unemic  symptoms  there  may  noa  od|y  ^ 
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H  very  considerable  retention  of  these  normal  nitrogenous  eitract- 

■  ives,  but  they  may  also  be  present  in  undue  amount  in  the  blood 
owing  to  increased  production. 

The  regulation  of  diet  is  probably  most  important  of  all  in 
oasee  of  chronic  disease  such  as  granular  kidney  where,  notwith- 
standing the  appearance  of  health,  the  excretory  activity  of 
the  kidneys  may  be  very  seriously  impaired.  Many  of  these 
patients  have  often  been  large  meat-enters,  and  owing  to  their 
passing  considerable  quantities  of  urine  it  is  often  difficult  to 
persuade  them  that  there  is  any  serious  renal  lesion.  In  such 
cases  the  deficient  excretion  of  urea  is  a  factor  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  regulating  the  diet  since  none  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above,  such  as  diarrhcea,  vomiting,  or  marked  albuminuria, 
are  present  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  deficient  urea 

j      aecretion. 

^P  Although  the  proteins  are  the  food  constituents  on  which 
most  stress  is  laid  in  regulating  the  diet  of  renal  disease,  tfa6 
ingettion  of  common  salt  is  also  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance. It  would  seem  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  taking 
of  large  quantities  of  salt  may  play  a  very  considerable  part 
in  the  degree  of  development  of  dropsy  in  certain  renal  diseases, 
especially  chronic  nephritis.  \\Tiere  dropsy  is  present  it  often 
increases  materially  in  amount  when  a  diet  rich  in  salt  is  given. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  dropsy  of  renal  disease,  but  also  to 
that  of  cardiac  affections.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
chronic  parench3r[natou8  or  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  the  quantity 
of  sodium  chloride  present  in  the  urine  may  sometimes  be  small, 
and  this  is  the  chronic  renal  lesion  that  is  most  often  accom- 
panied by  dropsy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  granular  kidney  the 
excretion  of  sodium  chloride  may  be  large  in  amount  and 
some  have  attributed  the  increased  urinary  excretion  to  this 
factor.  The  diminution  of  salt  in  the  food  may  lead  to  the 
most  marked  improvement  in,  or  even  subsidence  of,  dropsy 
in  caaes  where  it  is  present,  and  very  often  better  results  are 
obtained  by  treating  such  cases  with  a  relatively  dry  salt-free 
«diet  than  by  prescribing  a  milk  diet  as  is  so  often  done  in  a 
rontine  fashion. 

A  question  of  considerable  difficulty  is  that  of  the  tdminii- 
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hand,  in  the  dropsical  cases,  complete  subsidence  of  all  the 
pathological  phenomena  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  all  forms  of  acute  nephritis,  however,  the  main  indication  in 
dietetic  treatment  is  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  work  of  the 
kidney.  Unfortunately,  acute  nephritis  is  of  very  uncertain 
duration,  and  hence  the  diet  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  full 
extent  desirable  for  any  very  prolonged  period.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  cutting  off  ail  food  for  twenty- four  to 
thirty-six  hours  at  the  onset  of  a  really  acute  nephritis  unless 
this  complication  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  infective  disease 
where  the  general  strength  of  the  patient  has  already  been  much 
diminished,  and  where  it  is  not  desirable  therefore  to  further 
weaken  him.  In  many  cases  the  restriction  to  this  extreme  ex- 
tent is  not  difficult  owing  to  the  great  distaste  for  food  and  the 
presence  of  considerable  nausea  and  vomiting.  Such  patients 
should  simply  be  allowed  water  in  moderate  amount  during  the 
twenty-four  or  thirty -six  hours  during  which  the  food  Ls  stopped. 
The  bulk  of  cases  of  so-caUed  acute  nephritis  are  not  of  a  suffi- 
ciently severe  type  to  require  this  treatment,  which  is  really 
mainly  indicated  in  those  severe  cases  of  acute  nephritis  which 
are  ushered  in  with  almost  complete  suppression  or,  at  any  rate, 
with  the  secretion  of  a  very  scanty  highly  blood-stained  urine. 
Although  the  water  is  beneficial  from  the  point  of  view  of  flush- 
ing out  the  kidney  and  getting  rid  of  the  detritus,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  administer  it  in  excessive  amount,  as  it  is  precisely 
•  n  this  form  of  acute  nephritis  that  the  excretion  of  water  by  the 
-ddney  is  most  seriously  compromised.  In  cases  of  acute  nephritis 
«vhere  dropsy  is  present  and  where  usually  the  suppression  of  urine 
not  developed  to  such  a  high  degree  as  in  the  first  type  of  case, 
■ore  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  cutting  off  all  food.  The 
ruinution  in  the  excretion  of  urine  in  the  dropsical  type  of  case 
in  part,  dependent  on  the  development  of  the  dropsy,  and 
lough  no  doubt  the  excretory  activity  of  the  kidney  is  more 
seriously  impaired,  yet  it  is  not  so  extensively  affected 
the  first  type  of  case. 
'  n  the  anasarcous  variety  of  acute  nephritis  and  in  the  other 
I  severe  cases  of  acute  nephritis,  the  diet  should  consist  easen- 
4y  of  milk.     It  is  desirable,  however,  not  to  give  this  in  large 
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IB  it  is  essential  to  imuntMn  the  prinrfple  of  onfclqg 
ol  the  kidney  to  as  great  aa  Bxttmk  as  poaAk 
ni  naSk  per  diem  is  piobaUty  about  tfaa  voMmm 
■it  nqidred  by  a  nonnal  adult,  and  even  on  tide  qiiiB% 
inposBible  to  maintain  nonnal  nutrition  for  any  proloagKl 
In  acute  nephritis,   however,  fat  smaller  quantite 
,  this  may  be  ^ven,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  as  no  gnat  km 
mSl  lesolt  from  a  temporary  cutting  down  of  the  diet  below  lb 
nonnal  quantity  required.    Hence  the  diet  may  be  nstnotod 
with  adYsntage  to  one  pint  or  one  pint  and  a  half  of  ndDc  intki 
twtnty-four  hours.    In  many  cases  there  is  such  distaito  ior  , 
food  and  so  much  nausea  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  attaipl- 
ing  to  increase  the  quantity  or  the  kind  ol  food  given;  bstn 
others  where  these  symptoms  are  not  marked  there  can  bs  m 
hairn  in  giviug  food-stnfb  such  as  carbo-hydrates  and  evenliti 
irinch  do  not  increase  to  any  material  extent  the  mA  of  thi 
kidney.    Thus  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  fakvoor  of  dibtiig 
the  milk  with  bariey-water  or  gruel,  or  even  if  the  patieotdaiM 
it  allowiug  bread  and  butter  in  small  quantities.    Bettor  » 
suits  will  be  obtained  by  giving  a  moderate  quantity  of  aft 
with  the  addition  of  mall  ooaattliei  of  hnfd  or  of  bml  wi 
batter  than  by  increasing  simply  tiie  quantity  of  milk.    In  thoH 
cases  where  dropsy  is  marked  and  where  tiiere  is  only  diminntioi 
in  the  amount  of  urine  rather  than  actual  suppression  Bon» 
departure  from  the  milk  diet  may  be  advisable,  and  such  patieoti 
may  take  larger  quantities  of  bread  and  butter,  or  even  vegeto)))^ 
food,  such  as  mashed  potato,  if  they  have  su£Scient  appeti^ 
or  desire  and  taste  for  such  food.    Several  observen  have  o^ 
tained  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  by  givi^''^ 
a  relatively  dry  diet  of  this  type  than  by  the  indiscrinmi»^ 
administration  of  milk.    Better  results  still  are   obtained 
lalt  is  entirely  elimmated  from  the  food.    This,  howevw, 
difficult  as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  special  methods  oi  prepare 
tion  as,  for  example,  production  of  a  salt>free  bread  and  tl^ 
restriction  of  salt  in  the  food  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  l^ 
the  treatment  of  chronic  than  in  the  treatment  of  acute  teuS^ 
disease. 

In  all  cases  where  the  food  given  is  fluid,  as  for  example 
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milk  and  gniel,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  total  amount  of 
fluid  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  not  unduly  large  in  cases 
where  there  is  obvious  diflSculty  in  the  excretion  of  water  as 
shown  either  by  the  state  of  the  urine,  or  by  the  presence  of 
dropsy.  Various  fruits  may  be  given  even  in  acute  renal  disease, 
as  very  often  they  will  give  much  relief  by  obviating  thirst  and  by 
relieving  the  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  that  is  so  often  associ- 
ated with  the  dififerent  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  renal  disease. 
Fruit  juices  are  also  of  considerable  nutritive  value,  and  although 
many  fruits  contain  diuretic  substances  it  is  not  probable  that 
these  will  produce  any  injurious  effect  in  the  small  quantities 
that  are  Ukely  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  such  a  malady  as  acute 
nephritis.  The  juice  obtained  from  pine-apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
oranges,  grape-fruit,  are  all  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  meat 
extracts,  animal  broths,  beef-tea,  should  not  be  given.  The 
nutritive  value  of  many  of  these  is  very  low  unless  they  are  made 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  retain  the  protein  constituents  of  the  flesh. 
and  if  this  be  done  there  is  no  class  of  food-stuflf  that  is  more  unsuit- 
able for  the  treatment  of  acute  renal  disease.  Such  extracts  are 
always  rich  in  nitrogenous  extractives  and  salts  and  as  already 
stated,  may  contain  considerable  quantities  of  protein  ;  thus  they 
greatly  increase  the  work  of  the  kidney  and  should  on  no  account 
be  allowed. 

Patients  often  object  to  milk,  more  especially  on  account  of 
the  nausea  that  is  such  a  constant  feature  in  renal  disease  and 
further,  in  many  instances,  vomiting  may  also  be  present.  If 
these  symptoms  are  marked  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
partially  digest  the  milk  prior  to  its  administration,  and  the  best 
results  are  frequently  obtained  by  pancreatizing  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  gruel. 

Alcohol  should  not  be  given  in  acute  renal  disea.se  unless 
there  is  urgent  need  for  its  administration  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  complication  requiring  cardiac  stimulation. 

With  the  subsidence  of  a  nephritis  the  diet  can  be  gradually 
increased  in  amount  and  more  solid  food  in  the  form  of  bread  and 
butter,  bread  and  milk,  milk  puddings,  can  be  given. 
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thaw  patients  is  a  mift  diet,  and  not  uncommonly  they  are  le- 
stiioted  entirely  to  milk,  which  is  given  in  oonaictorable  quantities 
of  from  3  to  6  pints  a  day.    There  are  many  axguments  in 
support  of  such  a  diet.    Thus  it  is  readily  digestible  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  natural  disinclination  to  milk,  and  in  addition 
many  of  the  constituents  of  milk  have  a  distinct  diuretic  action 
and  the  flow  of  urine  under  such  a  diet  even  in  advanced  chronic 
renal  disease  is   often  materially  increased.    The  percentage 
amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  falls  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  of  the  s3rmptoms  of  the  disease  undergo  amelioration 
and  cases  are  on  record  where  after  prolonged  administration 
of  such  a  diet   there  has  been  notable  improvement.    On  the 
other  hand  there  are  certain  practical  and  theoretical  objections 
to  such  a  diet  being  ordered  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  all  cases 
of  chronic  renal  disease  accompanied  by  dropsy.    In  the  first 
place,  many  patients  are  very  intolerant  and  dislike  an  exclusive 
milk  diet,  and  this   perhaps   is    especially   the  case  in   those 
instances  of  chronic  renal  disease  where  there  may  be  much 
nausea  and  anorexia  and  dislike  to  all  food.    Again,  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  the  body-weight  and  the  normal  nutrition  in  an 
adult  on  a  milk  diet  for  a  prolonged  period.    Such  food  is  unduly 
rich  in  pr&tein  and  contains  insufficient  carbo-hydrate  and  fatty 
materials  and  theoretically  an  excessive  protein  diet  is  unsuit- 
able for  chronic  renal  disease.    Further,  where  large  quantities 
of  milk  are  taken  there  must  be  considerable  risk  of  producing 
hydrwmic  plethora  and  thus  there  may  be  a  danger  of  aggra- 
vating any  existing  dropsy.    All  these  objections  are  of  consider- 
able force  and  there  is  another  dependent  on  the  richness  of  milk 
:n  saline  ingredients  and  thus  there  is  the  further  danger  of  aggra- 
ating  the  dropsy  owing  to  the  retention  of  sodium   chloride 
the  elimination  of  this  by  the  kidneys  is  deficient.    The  risk 
t  milk  containing  an  excess  of  protein  matter  loses  some  of  its 
•rce,  owing  to  the  loss  of  albumin,  and  hence  the  waste  of  protein 
itter  iliat  is  such  a  constant  accompaniment  of  chronic  nephritis 
companied  with  dropsy.    Although  some  patients  with  chronic 
iial  disease  improve  under  milk  diet  there  can  be  no  question 
tt  a  very  large  number  do  not  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
■rease  in  the  flow  of  urine,  and  ihe  diminution  in  the  percent- 
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a^e  amount  of  albumin  present,  there  is  no  real  improToment 
when  the  patient  is  tested  either  by  his  own  feelings  or  by  the 
state  of  the  general  nutrition.  As  already  mentioned  above  tl 
diminution  in  the  albuminuria  is  often  more  apparent  than 
owing  to  the  increased  flow  of  urine  resulting  from  the  timd  ii 
gested.  This  fallacy  of  observation  is  one  of  the  rngwonii  why 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condition  of  th« 
patient  rather  than  to  the  mere  analysis  of  the  urine  alone.  Uj 
is  probable  that  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  mainly  of  aerrioe  il 
chronic  nephritis  where  complications  are  present  or  'where  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  sub-acute  nephritis  is  superadded  to  the 
chronic  disease. 

Where  no  complications  are  present  it  is  probable  that 
results  can  be  attained  by  a  modified  diet  containing 
quantities  of  carbo-hydrates  and  for  this  parpoee  farinaceofOi 
foods  prepared  with  milk  may  be  given  with  advantage  aoch  M 
bread,  corn-flour,  rice,  etc. 

The   question   of   more   fundamental   importance,    however. 
is  whether  better  results  cannot  be  obtained  in  cases  where  droptv 
is  present  by  the  administration  of  a  drier  food   and  also  bv 
restriction  in  the  ingestion  of  sodiom  chloride.     Some  sthkiiii 
results  have  been  obtained,  especially  in  France,   in'  the  twi*- 
ment  of  chronic  renal  disease  by  the  administration  of  a  diet 
oontaining     considerable    quantities    of     vegetables     prepared 
and  cooked  and  taken  without  salt.    In  many  such  oanoo  thov 
is  really  no  objection  to  the  giving  of  eggs,  although  there  i« 
much  prejudice  against  this  article  of  diet  in  renal  diaeaae.     Egg 
albumen  is  readily  digestible  and  very  large   quantities  bmC 
be  taken  in  order  to  produce  any  irritating  effect  on  the  kidiwf 
and  the  albuminuria  that  results  from  the  indiscriminate  admiai** 
tration  of  raw  eggs  is  an  albuminuria  apparently  prodttoed  ky 
a  toxic  action  on  the  renal  structures.     It    may    theraiot*  b» 
advisable  in  chronic  nephritis  accompanied  by  dropsy  to  1^ 
place  an   exclusive  milk  diet  by   one  consisting  of    bread  tsd 
milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  rice  milk,  and  vegetables   plainly  oooW 
without  salt.     In  some  instances  milk  may  be  nmitti  nl  iilUi|ithf 
and  the  diet  consist  of  farinaceous  food-stuffs,  veigetables  And  ov  \ 
or  two  eggs  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
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In  a  considerable  number  of  ca.ses,  however,  even  where  dropsy 
is  present,  the  diet  may  be  with  advantage  more  liberal  than  this, 
and  small  quantities  of  poultry,  meat  and  fish  given.  The 
articles  selected  should  be  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  especially 
of  their  digestibility,  and  owing  to  a  lai^e  part  played  by  psychi- 
cal influences  in  the  digestive  process  much  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  consulting  the  patient's  wishes  and  tastes. 

In  selecting  meat  in  cases  of  renal  disease  attention  should 
be  directed  rather  to  the  digestibility  of  the  diflEerent  varieties 
than  to  questions  of  whether  the  meat  is  red  or  white,  thus 
mutton  is  preferable  to  beef  on  account  of  its  greater  digestibility. 
Further  it  is  probably  more  important  to  regulate  the  quantity 
than  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the  kind,  thus  patients  may  derive 
more  benefit  from  small  quantities  of  readily  digestible  red  meat 
than  from  larger  quantities  of  white  meat.  In  the  past  too  great 
stress  has  apparently  been  laid  on  the  distinction  between  red 
and  white  meats.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  fish,  although 
very  useful  in  these  cases  as  in  other  diseases  where  the  digestive 
processes  are  impaired,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  singularly  rich  in 
nitrogenous  extractives,  and  thus  more  work  may  be  thrown  on 
the  kidneys  with  a  diet  containing  large  quantities  of  fish  than 
with  a  diet  consisting  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  meat  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  vegetable.  It  is  especially  in  cases  of 
chronic  renal  disease  where  a  high  degree  of  anaemia  is  present 
and  where  Httle  or  no  improvement  has  taken  place  on  a  milk 
diet  that  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  with  moderate  quantities  of 
red  meat  produces  the  best  results.  Although  in  these  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  order  meat,  the  amount  given  should  be  strictly 
regulated  and  it  is  probably  always  advisable  to  limit  the  meat 
to  once  a  day  at  the  outside.  Further,  the  practitioner  must 
be  guided  by  the  results  and  should  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  as  gauged  by  the  colour  of 
the  mucous  membranes  and  the  body-weight  as  well  as  by  the 
state  of  the  urine.  In  estimating  the  body-weight,  however, 
care  must  be  taken  so  far  as  is  possible  to  avoid  the  fallacies 
dependent  on  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  dropsy.  Both 
the  incidence  and  the  subsidence  of  dropsy  produce  often  great 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  body-weight.     Thus  a  sudden  increase 
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in  the  body-weight  is  maoh  more  likely  to  be  d^tendent  on  u 
increase  in  dropsy  than  on  an  improvement  in  the  nu1nticm,ud 
«milarly  a  sadden  loss  of  body^weight  may  often  be  due  to  nb- 
Adence  of  the  dropsy.    The  fact  that  the  fluotoatioiis  in  dw 
body-weight  are  dependent  on  dbaogee  in  the  amount  <tf  dioi^ 
may  usually  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  increase  or  dimiiiD* 
tion  in  the  flow  of  urine  and  also  by  Hie  fact  that  these  Ytok" 
tions  in  the  body-weight  are  much  more  suddea  and  msiksd 
than  those  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  patient's  nutritun. 
Although  a  meat  diet  may  be  and  often  is  most  stdtaUe  for  m- 
tain  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease,  there  are  certain  forms  of  meit 
food  that  are  highly  objectionable  in  such  cases.    First  and  ion- 
most  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all  meat  should  be  abio* 
lutely  fresh,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  veiy  severe  symptoni 
of  a  gastro-intestinal  type  may  result  from  the  consumptioD 
of  tainted  foods.    An  attack  of  gastro-enteritis  which  in  a  heal% 
person  may  give  rise  to  only  temporary  discomfort  may  in  chnnio 
renal  disease  be  not  only  veiy  serious,  but  may  even  cause  deitii. 
Gastro-enteritis  would  seem  to  be  very  easily  produced  in  eaan 
of  chronic  renal  disease,  and  this  complication  may  lead  to  tiM 
development  of  uraemia.      Preserved  and  especially  smcM 
concentrated,  and  salted  meat  foods  are  also  unsuitable  in  then 
cases  inasmuch  as  such  foods  are  necessarily  very  rich  in  protaa 
constituents  and  thus  throw  an  undue  strain  on  the  excretoiy 
activities  of  the  kidneys  which  are  impaired  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.     It  has  long  been  recognized  that  smoked  and  salted 
foods  are  unsuitable  and  the  observations  on  the  influence  o^ 
sodium  chloride  on  the  production  of  dropsy  afford  an  escplan^' 
tion  of  one  of  the  injurious  effects  that  such  articles  of  diet  m^^ 
have.    For  these  reasons  smoked  ham,  tongue,  and  preeerV^ 
meats  and  fish  are  undesirable.     Twice  cooked  food  is  also  n^ 
suitable,  mainly  owing  to  its  relative  indigestibility  and  a^'' 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  food  may  have  undeigo^-^ 
decomposition.     Meat  extracts,  meat  essences,  soups  and  brot^ 
are  also  unsuitable,  the  meat  extracts  and  essences  owing  ' 
their  richness  in  extractives  and  their  concentrated  charact^^ 
meat  soups  and  animal  broths  are  also  not  advisable  since  th^^ 
nutritive  value  is  low  and  they  tend  to  produce  looseness  of  tJC-- 
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benefi.cial  results  in  cases  where  dropsy  is  marked.  Both  tea 
and  coffee  have  a  very  considerable  diuretic  action  and  there  does 
not  seem  really  to  be  any  valid  objection  to  their  use  in  cases  of 
chronic  renal  disease  in  the  absence  of  gastro-intestinal  or  uraemio 
complications.  Certainly  the  mere  presence  of  dropsy  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  objection.  Coffee  is  perhaps  superior  to  tea 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  more  milk  is  taken  with  it,  but  also 
since  it  produces  a  less  injurious  action  on  the  stomach. 

There  lb  a  variety  of  chit^tiic  nephritis  that  is  associated  with 
S3rphilifl  and  this  form  of  the  disease  frequently  does  not  require 
such  rigid  dieting  as  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  chronic  Bright'a 
disease.  In  the  syphilitic  variety  one  of  the  main  characteristics 
is  an  intense  albuminuria  and  such  patients  may  present  few 
symptoms  of  illness  beyond  general  weakness.  In  some  instances 
even  this  is  not  well  marked,  and  were  it  not  for  the  intense  albu- 
minuria the  condition  might  escape  observation.  This  albumin- 
uria is  not  only  very  marked  in  amount,  but  is  often  of  prolonged 
duration  lasting  many  months.  In  some  instances  dropsy  and 
the  other  accompaniments  of  renal  disease  may  be  present,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  the  diet  should  be  similar  to  that  ordered 
in  other  forma  of  chronic  nephritis.  In  the  large  group  of  cases 
where  the  sole  manifestation  is  an  intense  albuminuria  with  no 
signs  of  ursemia,  no  dropsy,  and  no  obvious  cardio-vascular 
involvement  the  less  strict  diet  is  more  advisable  and  such 
patients  improve  more  rapidly  if  they  are  allowed  a  mixed  diet 
containing  moderate  quantities  of  meat. 

The  nephritis  of  pregnancy  unless  complications  are  present 
also  scarcely  requires  a  very  rigid  diet  as  here  also  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  often  favourable  so  soon  as  delivery  takes  place  or 
the  uterus  is  emptied. 

Where  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  is  of  a  severe  type  and 
accompanied  by  eclamptic  or  uriemic  phenomena  the  diet  must 
be  similar  to  that  suitable  for  acute  and  sub-acute  nephritis. 

The  last  group  of  cases  that  merits  consideration  is  that  in 
which  an  albuminoria  persists  after  an  attack  of  nephritis.  In 
many  of  these  cases  there  are  no  marked  symptoms  of  renal 
disease  beyond  the  presence  of  a  peraisttnt  albuminuria  and 
casts.     Many  of  these  cases  are  looked  upon  as  examples  of 
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<9fenaift  aipliritis«  uid  do  doubi  tUi  ii  mmnm 
na^d  in  Uia  mom  ihftt  an  orgaoio  leaoa  of  t^ 
ftltk  •  leooo,  liow«v«r.  ii  oot  uetomtmiOy 
ptiliiaii  amy  Uve  for  ytmi%  •om«luiie«  erca  te^ 
•U  &k(»  liiM  »  mar*  or  \»m  b%hlj  dbumiiiov  «d 
pimnlim  may  iicwtttBoft  dropsjr  or  »ay 
HOM,   or    ai^   anmio  lyiDptoiDa.      In    th* 
ouui^Ucik&kio*,  nu  biiikufickl  n«ult«  wiU  b«  obt«ioed  b^ 
^kmm  |r>liMti  on  m  tmfishitd  nnd  rigid  diet  witli  t^ 
Ifcuiby  '*'*^n*t'*f*g  tb»  albominnriA.    In  f«ct,  miicii 
b«  ikku*  by  lowMing  Ihoir  gwiend  h««lth  bj  m  m3k  diot 
on  for  tui>  jiiuUt^gcHi  a  timit.     DoabtiiMA  tbc  effidencT  «f 
IrtrlftHf  lo  iImm  nmti  k  MH&Mrbftt  imjMured,  bttt  Uie  Alb 
m09  b«  n^fkriri  mihm  m  prodooed  b  j  a  l««ioa  that  is  the 
<i(  Iki  allaiak  ol  t^  siphriUft,  than  ai  tba  retnlt  of  a  dovH^ 
grMHw  and  iioatniclivo  kidnwy  ledon.    11i«re  ia  no 
MuMi  ul  raiud  dtitaao  wbec*  11  ia  man»  Impoitant  to  diet  the 
•11  ^iMml  t'onaidinilioiw,  and  such  patienta  ahooJd  be 
%  illii|4a  wUad  dfa^  wilh  plenty  of  iregetabke,  fruit,  and  a 
aio  <4Uauilly  ul  flih  and  moat. 


GRANULAR  KIDNET 


I 'ill    1.1  ol   muiit   importance  not  only  in  the  treatment  ci 
^Maiiului  kuliuv,  but  also  much  may  be  done  by  suitable  food  to 
|.ii  vtiii    I  lie  ilrvolopment  of  this  disease  in  those  prone  to  it 
Jtuitlu  I,  (111  115  ran  Ih)  little  doubt  that  severe  as  the  afiFection  i*, 
lij«.  u.  i^  \>v  |Jiuloiigod  by  a  suitable  dietary  in  these  cases. 

«,iauulai    kidiioy  iiifords  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  xht 
).itii  ij.li)  ilmi  ilu"  (.lict  should  be  based  not  so  much  on  the  con- 

ti*  I'  •!!  •!  i  liu  til  titc  itvH  on  the  general  state  of  the  patient.  Dieteco 
II.  iiitii  ill  in  iHvuliaily  important  in  this  variety  of  chronic  ren*! 

Ii .  ».i.  i.wjji^  lu  ilio  fact  that  the  malady  is  prone  to  occur  :n 
lU  '  -,•    \^UK>  \ui\v   bcvii  accustomed  to  indulge  in   the   pleasures 

.1  iIm  iiiMr.  h'uiilior,  granular  kidney  is  pecuUariy  associated 
,s.iti  nUiic  uUiuav-.  and  cardio- vascular  degeneration,  and 
onMf*l  ilirt^wo  would  also  seem  to  have  a  very  similar  etiologv. 
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that  is  to  say,  arterio-aclerosis  and  granular  kidney  may  have 
a  common  factor  in  their  etiology,  although  the  one  is  not  a 
necessary  and  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  other. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  treatment  several  different  varieties 
of  granular  kidney  may  be  recognized.  In  some  cases  the 
patients  present  obvious  renal  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen 
in  chronic  nephritis,  but  a  large  proportion  of  cases  come  under 
observation  with  other  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
involvement  of  the  cardio-vascular  system,  or  even  perhaps  with 
symptoms  due  to  malnutrition. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  treatment  by  diet,  perhaps  the  most 
important  group  is  that  where,  with  the  appearance  of  health, 
the  occurrence  of  some  symptom  as,  for  example,  dyspnoea  on 
exertion,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  underlying  disease.  In 
some  cases  the  disease  is  discovered  purely  accidentally  as  a 
result^  it  may  be,  of  a  routine  examination  for  life  insurance,  when 
the  patient  has  not  developed  any  marked  symptoms  of  ill-health . 
In  these  cases,  also,  much  benefit  may  result  from  the  mode  of  life 
being  altered  and  a  suitable  diet  ordered. 

In  the  cases  where  marked  renal  symptoms  are  present  and 
where  the  patient  is  more  or  less  seriously  lU,  the  dietetic  treatment 
should  be  similar  to  that  ordered  in  chronic  or  sub-acute  nephritis, 
the  degree  of  restriction  depending  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  toxic  symptoms,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  etc. 

The  dropsy  of  the  so-called  cardiac  type  that  is  apt  to  arise 
in  granular  kidney,  should  be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  renal 
dropsy.  There  is  some  risk  in  cases  of  granular  kidney  associated 
with  dropsy  of  the  patient  taking  or  being  ordered  an  excessive 
quantity  of  fluid,  owing  to  the  lai^e  quantities  of  urine  which 
may  be  excreted  in  this  disease.  The  patient  often  has  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  his  renal  efficiency,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  excreted,  the  urine 
is  very  poor  in  solids,  and  the  excretory  activity  of  the  kidneys 
is  often  notably  diminished.  It  is  inadvisable  to  order  these 
patients,  especially  if  dropsy  is  present,  large  quantities  of  fluid 
food,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hydrsemic  plethora  is 
thereby  increased  and  better  results  are  often  obtained  by  giving 
a  semi-solid,  and  therefore,  drier  food  and  an  allowance  of  enough 
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chrome  nephritis,  and  no  doubt  this  i»  correct  if  th©  worfi  m 
need  in  the  sense  that  an  organic  leeion  of  the  kidney  is  present. 
Such  a  leeion,  however,  is  not  necessarily  progreesive,  and  gacti 
patientg  may  lire  for  year^,  sometimes  even  forty  years,  excretinit 
all  the  time  a  more  or  lees  highly  albuminous  urine,  but  without 
presenting  any  persiatent  dropsy  or  any  cardio-vascular  degeo^Ti' 
tion,  or  any  nrfiemic  symptomB.  In  the  abaence  of  tiw» 
oomplicationa,  no  beneficial  results  will  be  obta.ined  by  puttijif 
th^e  patients  on  a  reetricted  and  rigid  diet  with  the  idea  of 
thereby  diminishing  the  albuminuria.  In  fact,  much  harm  may 
be  done  by  lowering  their  general  health  by  a  ni0k  diet  inMeted 
on  for  too  prolonged  a  time.  Doubtless  the  efficiency  of  th* 
kidney  in  these  cases  la  somewhat  impaired,  but  the  albumiitum 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  produced  by  a  lesion  that  is  the  result 
of  the  attack  of  the  nephritia,  than  as  the  result  of  a  slowly  pnv 
gresaive  and  deetniotive  kidney  lesion.  Th&re  m  no  dm  of 
oases  of  renal  disease  where  it  is  more  important  to  diet  the  pat!«iit 
on  general  considerations,  and  such  patients  should  be  ordered 
a  simple  mixed  diet  with  plenty  of  vegetables^  fruit,  and  a  modet- 
ate  qu&ntity  of  fish  and  meat. 
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Diet  is  of  great  importance  not  only  in  the  trefttmoatof 
granular  kidney,  but  also  much  may  be  done  by  mutable  food  to 
prevent  the  development  of  this  disease  in  those  ptaud  to  i^ 
Further,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  severe  as  the  a£EeotioiiiB> 
life  may  be  prolonged  by  a  suitable  dietary  in  these  cases. 

Granular  kidney  affords  one  of  the  best  illustratioiDB  of  ^ 
principle  that  the  diet  should  be  based  not  so  much  on  tbe  oC'^ 
dition  of  the  urine  as  on  the  general  state  ot  the  patient.  IHet0^ 
treatment  is  peculiarly  important  in  this  variety  of  ohronio  n^^ 
disease  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  malady  is  prone  to  oooor 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  pluasu^ 
of  the  table.  Further,  granular  kidney  is  peouliaily  aasooiat^ 
with  arterio-sclerosi^  and  cardio-vascular  d^eneration,  a^ 
arterial  disease  would  also  seem  to  have  a  very  sinular  etiok^^ 
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\htkt  is  to  say,  arterio-sclerosis  and  granular  kidney  may  have 
common  factor  in  their  etiology,  although  the  one  is  not  a 
lieoeesary  and  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  other. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  treatment  several  different  varieties 
iK  granular  kidney  may  be  recognized.  In  Bome  cases  the 
>atient8  present  obvious  renal  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen 
a  chronic  nephritis,  but  a  large  proportion  of  eases  come  under 
bservation  with  other  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
volvement  of  the  cardio- vascular  system,  or  even  perhaps  with 
tymptoms  due  to  malnutrition. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  treatment  by  diet,  perhaps  the  moet 

important  group  is  that  where,  with  the  appearance  of  health, 

the  occurrence  of  some  symptom  as,  for  example,  dyspnoea  on 

exertion,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  underlying  disease.     In 

borne  cases  the  disease  is  discovered  purely  accidentcJly  as  a 

result,  it  may  be,  of  a  routine  examination  for  life  insurance,  when 

the  patient  has  not  developed  any  marked  symptoms  of  ill-health . 

J[n  these  cases,  also,  much  benefit  may  result  from  the  mode  of  life 

P^eilig  altered  and  a  suitable  diet  ordered. 

I      In  the  cases  where  marked  renal  symptoms  are  present  and 

where  the  patient  is  more  or  less  seriously  ill,  the  dietetic  treatment 

should  be  similar  to  that  ordered  in  chronic  or  sub-acute  nephritis, 

the  degree  of  restriction  depending  on  the  presence  or  absence 

r  toxic  symptoms,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  etc. 
The  dropsy  of  the  so-called  cardiac  type  that  is  apt  to  arise 
m  granular  kidney,  should  be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  renal 
dropsy.     There  is  some  risk  in  cases  of  granular  kidney  associated 
with  dropsy  of  the  patient  taking  or  being  ordered  an  exceaaive 
hiaantity  of  flmd,  owing  to  the  laiige  quantities  of  urine  which 
^^ft  be  excreted  in  this  disease.     The  patient  often  has  an  ex* 
mP^rated  idea  of  his  renal  eflSciency,  and  it  must  be  remembered 

(that  although  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  excreted,  the  urine 
I  very  poor  in  solids,  and  the  excretory  activity  of  the  kidneys 
I  often  notably  diminished.  It  is  inadvisable  to  order  these 
atients,  especially  if  dropsy  ia  present,  large  quantities  of  fluid 
food,  as  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  hydrsemic  plethora  is 
thereby  increased  and  better  results  are  often  obtained  by  giving 
Bemi-sohd,  and  therefore,  drier  food  and  an  allowance  of  enough 
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laid  to  check  thirst.  No  wteixd  porpose  ii 
leetiiction  of  the  fluids  iqgested^  aa  dropaj- 
■iiciffwfnlij 


Chtte  lines.    In  the 


kidney  vith  flsoondary  cardio-TaacalAr 

jmtiaA  seeks  advice,  probably  owing  to  the 

disc  symptoms,  and  yet  where   he  is  not  ohTioiislj 

BUUD  principles  of  dietiqg  are  in  the  first  pUoo  to  en 

MBoani  ol  food^  and  secondly,  to  diminiitb  as  atnch 

the  proteins  without  impainnent  to  the  _ 

Granular  kidney  is  a  malady  espedaUy  cf  tiw  Inl 
life,  and  rety  often  sufferers  from  it  hare  not  writk 
jean  diminished  their  intake  of  food,  and  thery 
eatefs.      Hence,  very  striking^  beneficial  reeoite 
obtained  by  the  mere  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  food. 

The  amount  of  fluid  consumed  requires  to  be  aosnew^hnt 
lated,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rigid  raks  with 
this,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  undesirable  to  pvodnoe 
plethora  owing  to  the  high  tension  whi(^  is  so  often 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  advantageous,  eqtectaOy  in  goaty 
give  sufficient  fluid  to  procure  adequate  flushing  ol  tike 

The  diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  especially  in  tbe 
of  mtrogenooB  food  taken^  the  alteration  in  the  diaraeter  of  tht 
food,  and  eqtecially  the  substitution,  so  far  as  is  poaaihle,  of  iigi 
tahJe  and  carbo-hjrdrate  food  for  the  highly  mtrogenoos 
food,  and,  thirdly,  the  judicious  administration  of 
main  principles  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet  in  these 

Although  it  is  rssrnfisl  to  cut  down  ttie 
of  iiet,  especially  meat,  it  is  probably  inadvisable  to  ezdiide 
altogether,  unless  compUcations  are  present.  If  the 
health  be  lowered  by  too  rigid  and  too  low  9k  dwt  there  is 
iid[  ol  producing  cardiac  dilation  and  what  Is  nsnaUy 
as  failure  of  compsaaatum.  Many  ol  these  patisBtH 
bitteriy  of  the  feeling  of  iOness  and  general  weaknses  produced  by 
too  low  a  diet.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  advise,  espeeintj^  is 
this  dass  ol  case,  replacement  of  red  meat  by  white  ae>t>  It  m 
doobcful,  however,  whether  this  is  really  foUowed  hj 
benefit,  except  in  so  far  as  poultry  may  be  mace 
some  instances  than  ordinary  red  meat.    Hie  main  thim  to 
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iuaist  OQ  is  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  meat  eaten,  and  al- 
though white  meats  are  poorer  in  protein  than  red  meat,  yet  some- 
times if  the  patient  be  given  a  free  hand,  large  quantities  of  white 
meat  may  be  taken  under  the  idea  that  it  is  relatively  harmless. 
whereas  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  smaller  quantities 
of  ordinary  meat  of  dififerent  kinds  being  allowed.  Concentrated 
meats  and  preserved,  smoked,  and  salted  meats  should  certainly 
be  forbidden.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  ordering  a  mixed  diet  carefully  restricted  in  quantity, 
and  the  patient's  appetite  should  be  satisfied  so  far  as  possible, 
with  vegetables  and  farinaceous  articles  of  diet.  Meat  essences, 
strong  animal  soups,  should  certainly  be  forbidden  and  replaced 
by  vegetable  soups.  The  quantity  of  fluid  ingested  should  also  be 
regulated,  and  especially  the  taking  of  large  quantities  of  fluid 
at  any  one  time.  There  is  considerable  risk  of  increasing  the 
plethora  and  the  blood  tension  by  the  sudden  ingestion  of  large 
quantities  of  fluid.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tension  of  these  patients  is  necessarily  above  the  normal, 
and  that  if  it  be  reduced  too  suddenly  to  the  normal,  serious 
eflfecta  may  follow.  In  other  words,  regard  should  be  had  rather 
to  the  condition  of  the  individual  patient  than  to  theoretical 
considerations  as  to  what  is  the  normal  pressure,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  patients  have  become  to  some  degree 
accustomed  to  an  abnormally  high  blood  pressure. 

Patients  with  granular  kidney  not  only  run  dangers  from 
sudden  increase  of  the  pressure  in  the  vessels,  but  it  is  almost  as 
dangerous  for  the  pressure  to  undergo  sudden  diminution.  The 
one  effect  may  be  brought  about  by  a  too  highly  stimulating  nitro- 
genous diet  with  the  too  frequent  ingestion  of  fluid,  and  the  other 
danger  may  result  from  a  too  rigid  limitation  of  the  diet.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  diet  and  the  administration  of  fluids 
should  be  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  signs  and  symptoms 
presented  by  the  patient  rather  than  by  any  arbitrary  rule 
dependent  on  the  exact  height  of  blood  pressure  as  measured  in 
millimetres  of  mercury. 

Stimalants  and  condimenls  of  all  kinds  are  inadvisable  in 
these  cases,  partly  on  account  of  their  action  on  the  vascular 
system  and  partly  on  account  of  the  very  frequent  co-existence 
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of  gastrio  and  hepatio  disorders  in  such  patients.  There  is  not. 
however,  the  same  objection  to  the  taking  of  salt  th*t  ezkti  m 
oases  of  chronic  nophritiB.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  grannlar 
kidney  is  associated  with  the  gouty  state,  there  may  be  florae 
objection  to  the  taking  of  large  quantities  of  aodiom  ohloiide 
in  the  food,  as  it  would  seem  that  this  ingredient  has  some  inii- 
enoe  on  the  deposition  of  urates,  and  therefore  on  the  prodi 
of  the  gouty  paroxysm.  Proposals  have  been  made  from 
to  time  to  replace  sodium  chloride  in  the  food  by  salt  pr&p$ni 
from  vegetables  and  especially  from  spinach,  in  other 
to  replace  the  base  sodium  by  potash  (see  Goor). 

Inasmuch  as  the  excretory  activity  of  the  kidney  is  man  itt 
less  seriously  impaired  in  cases  of  granular  kidney,  it  is 
important  for  these  patients  to  avoid  all  highly-flavoured 
elaborately  cooked  food. 


AMYLOID  KIDNEY 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  not  such  a 
lesion  as  it  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
ment  of  septic  cases.    Still,  from  time  to  time  amyloid 
is  still  found  associated  either  with  phthisis  or  as  a  result  of  loi^- 
continued  suppuration.      There  is  a  considerable  clinical  reaeo* 
blance  between  these  cases  and  those  of  chronic  Bright**  diMMv, 
and  even  of  granular  kidney,  but  the  dietetic    treatment  of 
amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney  is  quite  different  to  that  of  eiUhet 
of  these  other  lesions,  and  hence  it  is  important  that  an  aoconit 
diagnosis  should  be  made.     This  is  more  espeoiaUy  neoesMUy,  it- 
asmuch  as  in  cases  of  phthisis,  for  instance,  both  amyloid  diassir 
of  the  kidney  and  nephritis  may  exist  as  complicationi.    is 
amyloid  degeneration  the  excretory  functions  of  the  origan  aw  ■* 
compromised  to  the  same  serious  extent  that  they  are  in  nejpbxfA, 
unless  the  amyloid  disease  is  very  far  advanced  or,  as  not  ilift** 
quently  happens,  the  two  lesions  are  co-existent  in  the  mmt 
kidney. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  produced  by  amyloid 
albuminuria,  and  the  daily  loss  of  albumin  may  be  very  cooadv- 
able.    In  some  instances,  however,  the  type  of  urine  excnCcd  • 
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■more  like  that  seen  in  granular  kidney,  being  abundant  and  dilute, 
and  containing  but  a  trace  of  albumin. 

kin  amyloid  disease,  as  a  rule,  the  renal  lesion  should  not 
terially  influence  the  dietetic  treatment,  in  other  words,  the 
t  ordered  should  be  that  suitable  for  the  underlying  disease, 
and  no  undue  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  presence  of  the  renal 
complication.  Much  harm  may  be  done  by  restricting  the  diet 
owing  to  the  existence  of  albuminuria,  with  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  diet  suitable  is  similar  to  that  ordered  in  other  forms  of 
chronic  kidney  disease.  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  restrict 
the  albuminuria  by  dietetic  measures ;  both  in  nephritis  and  in 
■  amyloid  kidney  a  solid  diet,  containing  coDsiderable  quantities 
of  meat,  may  not  materially  increase  the  daily  loss  of  albumin, 
and  inaamuch  as  the  underlying  disease  associated  with  amyloid 
degenesration  is  usually  one  where  there  is  very  great  malnutrition, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  diet  should  not  be  restricted  unless  there 
is  very  urgent  necessity,  such  as  the  development  of  uramic 
symptoms,  or  the  occurrence  of  marked  renal  dropsy  ;  the  former 
is  a  more  important  indication  for  dietetic  restriction  than  the 
latter. 

Thus  cases  where  albuminuria  results  from  amyloid  disease 
should  be  treated  quite  differently  to  any  other  renal  lesion 
accompanied  by  albuminuria,  since  a  liberal  diet  in  no  way 
restricted  is  probably  the  most  suitable,  and  hence  the  patient's 
tastes  and  inclinations  can  be  allowed  far  greater  play  than  in 
other  affections.  Again,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the 
OM  of  stimulants  in  amyloid  disease,  and  they  may  be  ordered 
where  it  is  considered  advisable  either  from  a  point  of  view  of 
the  general  weakness,  or  where  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  aiding  digestion  or  increasing 
appetite. 

FUNCrnONAL  ALBXJMINTJRIA 

Various  types  of  functional  albuminuria  have  been  recog- 
nised in  the  past  and  attributed  to  different  causes,  such  as  exer- 
tion, cold  bathing,  dietetic  causes,  and  the  most  important  of 
all,  that  dependent  on  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture,  also 
called  the  postuiul  or  orthostatic  variety.    Of  late  years  more 
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importance  has  been  attributed  to  posture  as  a  cauae  than  to  diet, 

and  certainly  in  moat  cases  of  functional  albuminuria,  and  e^wci- 

ally  in  those  with  well-marked  postural  characteriatics,  diet  has 

little  or  no  effect  in  influencing  the  degree  of  albuminaria,    in 

postural  cases  albuminuria  disappears  when  the  patient  ia  pot 

in  the  recumbent  posture  even  when  the  diet  is  not  reetncted. 

and  such  albuminuria  may  disappear  within  half  an  hour  ol  tht 

assumption   of   the   recumbent   posture.     On   the   othor  luuid, 

certain  articles  of  diet  if  taken  in  great  abundance,  more  eepeoiafllj 

eggs  in  a  raw  state,  may  give  rise  to   albuminuria,  and  heocr 

it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  exclude  dietetic  causes  as  an  oocaMOOil 

cause  of  some  varieties  of  functional  albuminuria  ;   neveithalHBt 

diet  is  not  an  important  cause  of  the  common  form  of  funotkiBil 

or  postural  albuminuria  seen  in  adolescence.     Further,  it  miaft 

be  remembered  that  some  constituents  of  the  urine  piiMuit  ii 

abnormal  quantity  may  apparently  irritate  the  -kidneys  and  lead 

to  slight  albmninuria  ;  thus  traces  of  albumin  may  be  found  j 

ated  with  oxaluria  and  excess  of  uric  acid,  or  the  excretion  of  i 

in  an  abnormal  form,  as,  for  instance,  the  spicular  crystals  of  add 

ammonium  urate.     Albuminuria  dependent  on  these  cauaei  tOMj 

require  dietetic  treatment  to  restrict  the  output  of  oxalates  or 

of  uric  acid,  but  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  functional  albanumm 

little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  dietetic  measoxea,  and  ctt 

tainly  the  low  diet  suitable  for  certain  forms  of  nephritia  is  quite 

inapplicable  to  such  cases. 

The  principles  of  diet  in  other  renal  aflectioDS,  such  aa  cviie 
kidney,  tabercalons  disease,  pyelo-nephritis  are  much  tha  mm 
as  those  applicable  to  nephritis,  but  in  some  of  these  oonditioaa 
especially  where  pyelitis  is  present,  attention  should  be 
to  the  reaction  of  the  urine,  as  much  of  the  discomfort 
by  frequent  micturition  may  be  relieved  by  ordering  a  dietatk 
in  vegetable  matter  so  as  to  render  the  urine  less  acid.  In  iBOit 
of  these  other  renal  affections,  the  general  condition  of  tbf 
patient  should  be  an  important  factor  in  detonnining  the  dJK 
Thus  in  tuberculous  kidney,  it  may  be  far  more  imp<»taat  to  diet 
the  patient  from  the  general  point  of  view  of  tuberooloot  radMr 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  urinary  chaoges.  In  socfa  i 
malady,  although  the  urine  may  contain  coiuddeffable 
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of  pus  and  albumin,  yet  large  areas  of  renal  substance  may  exist 
in  a  more  or  less  healthy  condition,  and  the  renal  efficiency  of  the 
patient  may  not  be  seriouBly  impaired,  and  thus  there  may  be 
no  real  necessity  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  food  taken.  Similarly 
in  cases  of  cystic  kidney,  although  the  urine  excreted  may  be 
dilute,  still  in  many  oases,  a  considerable  amount  of  healthy  renal 
substance  is  still  present.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  oases  of 
cystic  kidney  the  renal  tissue  between  the  cysts  has  become 
fibroid,  and  such  patients  present  signs  and  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  granular  kidney,  thickening  of  the  vessels,  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  with  high  tension  being  also  present.  When  this 
is  the  case  dietetic  treatment  similar  to  that  suitable  for  granular 
kidney  should  be  ordered,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  cystic 
kidney,  owing  to  the  dilute  character  of  the  urine  excreted,  it  ia 
wise  to  limit  the  nitrogenous  ingesta  to  some  degree. 


1 

I 
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CALCULOUS  AFFECTIONS 
There  are  probably  at  least  three  factors  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  calculi.  In  the  first  place,  the  composition  of  the 
food  must  play  a  part  of  some  importance,  but  in  addition  to 
this  two  other  factors  influence  the  formation  of  calculi.  First, 
the  amount  of  the  particular  calculus  forming  ingredient  in  the 
urine  and  its  chemical  relationship  with  other  urinary  constitu- 
ents, and  secondly,  the  presence  of  some  inflammatory  affection, 
sometimes  very  slight  in  amount,  in  the  renal  pelvis.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  calculus  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  mere  amount 
of  ujic  acid  or  oxalic  acid  present  in  the  urine.  It  ia  well  known, 
for  example,  that  urines  that  deposit  uric  acid  are  very  often 
relatively  dilute,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  urines  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  uric  acid  frequently  only  deposit  urates 
owing  to  the  excess  of  other  urinary  salts  present.  Thus  the 
formation  of  the  uric  acid  calculus  cannot  be  correlated  simply 
with  the  amount  of  uric  acid  present  in  the  urine.  Still  the 
amount  may  influence  the  formation  of  the  calculus  to  some 
degree,  and  hence  the  regulation  by  diet  of  the  amount  excreted 
so  far  as  possible  becomes  important. 

The  part  played  by  slight  pyeUtis  in  the  production  of  calculi 
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is  probably  of  considerable  importance,  since  the  forin*tioii 
a  caloulug  may  often  depend  on  an  Irregular  mode  of 
tion,  such  aa  the  formation,  for  example,  of  a  large  crystal 
die  influence  of  the  presence  of  some  colloid  material  aoofa 
blood,  pus,  or  albumin  in  the  urine.  Doubtleea  the 
may  sometimes  arise  from  the  action  of  micro-organismfl, 
although  pyelitis  cannot  be  controlled  purely  by  dietetic  measnraa, 
yet  it  can  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  modifying  the  compOii- 
tion  of  the  urine,  especially  as  regards  its  acidity. 

Whore  it  is  desirable  to  modify  the  reaction  of  the  urine  for 
prolonged  peHodB,  dietetic  measures  are  more  suitable  than  llie 
mere  administration  of  drugs. 

Alteration  in  the  reaction  of  the  urine  may  also  be  of  import- 
ance in  influencing  the  formation  of  calculi,  inasmuch  as  hjgUy 
add  urines  are  more  prone  to  deposit  uric  acid,  for  inatanoe,  than 
leas  acid  urines.  Although  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  system  of  dieting,  since  urio  add 
ia  a  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  and  is  excreted  doriof 
starvation,  yet  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  either  in 
fhb  form  of  gravel  or  calculi  may  be  materially  infloenoed  by 
dietetic  measures  that  act,  not  only  by  restricting  the  ontpol  ct 
nrio  acid,  but  also  by  altering  the  reaction  of  the  urine.  AtlMi> 
tion  is  often  faur  too  much  concentrated  on  the  quantity  of  vie 
add  in  the  urine,  rather  than  on  the  conditionfl  leading  to  il» 
dflpostHni. 

In  the  case  of  deposition  of  uric  acid,  diet  then  maj  ^^*«— «* 
the  process  in  at  least  two  ways,  by  affecting  the  qnaolity  ef 
uric  add  present,  and  secondly,  by  affecting  the  nm&Htm  ol  the 
mine  and  so  either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rapidi^  of 
the  deposition  of  uric  acid,  and.  as  already  pointed  ont,  thie  lellv 
ptpceea  may  be  the  more  important  of  the  two.  In  the  eaM  of 
tbs  dsposition  of  oxalate  of  lime  the  detemiiDng  condxtioaB  wn 
mmuahat  different,  inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  ooEaBe 
•cidexcieted  in  the  mine  in  the  form  of  oxalates  is  deriTed  solely 
irasa  the  food  or  tmm  products  of  the  dfrnnpneition  of  Hie  fes4 
m  the  elimentary  canal.  It  is  probaMe  Ifcst  al  the  bmmi  miy 
taeee  of  ooD^io  acid  are  formed  d«ng  the  mMaboIwi  of  tib 
tissaea.  and  thus  the  amount  of  oxalates  kk  the  i 
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far  more  by  diet  than  is  the  case  with  uric  acid.  Approximately 
one  half  of  the  uric  acid  excreted  ia  of  endogenous  origin,  i.e. 
produced  by  the  metabohsm  of  the  tissues.  The  formation  of 
calculi  containing  oxalates  depends,  however,  on  other  factors 
than  the  mere  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  excreted,  since  the  essence 
of  the  process  Ues  in  the  formation  of  the  relatively  insoluble 
oxalate  of  lime  in  greater  or  less  abundance  instead  of  the  excre- 
tion of  soluble  oxalates.  Certain  articles  of  diet,  especially 
rhubarb  and  tomatoes,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  oxalates, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  oxaluria,  due  to  the  ingestion  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  these  substances,  to  give  rise  to  symptoms 
such  as  pain  and  haematuria.  Oxalates,  however,  may  be  formed 
in  abundance  in  the  stomach,  especially  in  cases  of  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  other  conditions  where  the  secretion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ia  deficient  and  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gastric  contents  takes  place.  This  diet  may  give  rise 
to  oxaluria  either  directly  owing  to  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  oxalates  actually  in  the  substance  ingested,  or 
indirectly  owing  to  abnormal  decomposition  taking  place  as  a 
result  of  fermentation  of  the  gastric  contents. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  in  cases  of  calculous  disease  ia 
more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevention  than  of 
cure.  No  dietetic  measures  can  aflfect  a  stone  already  formed, 
but  it  is  probable  that  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  subsequent  stones  where  one  has  been  passed 
or  removed. 

Uric  acid  calcali. — ^The  uric  acid  present  in  the  urine  is,  as 
mentioned  above,  of  twofold  origin,  partly  derived  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues  endogenous  and  part  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  foods  exogenous.  The  former  quantity 
would  seem  to  vary  in  amount  in  difiFerent  individuals,  but  to 
be  constant  for  the  same  individual  and  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  diet.  The  exogenous  moiety,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
profoundly  influenced  by  diet.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  was  directly  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  the  nitrogenous  ingesta,  in  the  same  manner  that 
urea  is,  and  that  a  relationship  existed  between  the  quantity 
of  urea  and   the   quantity  of   uric  acid  excreted.       It  is  now 
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an  be  rendered  far  less  acid  or  even  neutral,  and  the 
of  uric  acid  greatly  hindered.  In  oases  of  gravel  it 
)  for  the  patient  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water  in 
sh  out  the  kidneys  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  same 
iter  should  be  taken  at  other  times  than  with  the  meals, 
s  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  dilute  urine  to  be  passed  at 
>n  the  products  of  metabolism  have  to  be  excreted, 
gestion  of  water  is  also  desirable  in  the  treatment  of 
d  pyelitis,  especially  in  its  slighter  forms,  may  play 
t  in  determining  the  production  of  a  stone. 
U — ^In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  oxaluria,  care  must  be 
>  admit  in  the  dietary  food  containing  an  abundance  of 
id  the  diet  should  be  r^^ulated  from  the  point  of  view 
lay  gastric  disturbance  that  is  present,  and  all  articles 
le  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the  stomach  should  be 

Further,  it  is  essential,  as  in  the  treatment  of  many 
ic  disorders,  that  the  food  should  be  given  in  small 
M  the  stomach  is  so  often  dilated.  Oxalic  add  is  in 
3ts  chemically  allied  to  uric  acid,  and  thus  may  owe 

abnormal  decomposition  of  protein. 
)uld  be  taken  in  the  dietary  that  the  food  ordraed  is 
lest  and  freshest,  and  inasmuch  as  the  gasMc  diges- 
m  inefficient,  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  ingestion  of 
I  meals,  since  large  quantities  of  fluid  may  seriously 

action  of  the  digestive  juices. 
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fveognlzwl  chat  the  uric  acid  of  exogeoom  origin  is  <|tcind 
from  etotiiin  protfrin  conntitnents  of  the  food,  but  ook  &pai  aM, 
m  other  wordR,  that  it  is  a  di8int«^ration  prodort  of  tbe  pHS 
ba«M  Boeh  aA  xanthin,  bypoxantbixi,  etf.  These  psria  ft^M 
are  not  preaezit  in  equal  amount  in  all  rukfUm  of  ptvtite  faa^ 
They  are,  however,  eepecialty  abandant  in  certain  ^hailik  Ml 
for  instance,  the  thymus  and  the  panereas,  and  to  * 
hot  leas  degree  in  ordinary  muscle  or  floth.  Tliaa  m 
nuiy  greatJy  increase  the  excretion  of  one  aead.  aat  i 
cause  it  is  rich  in  protein,  but  boeatifie  it  ooataii 
quantities  of  purin  baaes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
eggs,  aithough  it  may  contain  an  equal  aaoM^^ 
will  not  yield  a  corresponding  excivtkio  of  ^ 
is  poor  in  poxin  bases.  Vegetable  cfiet  OMkyalia. 
taining  an  equivalent  quantity  of  prolai 
any  notable  uric  add  excretioD  becaoae  It 
Th^  ttrie  acid  excretion  may  thus  be 
giviBg  A  diet  in  which  purin  ba£««  aif^ 
may  eoiDtain  considerable  qoantitiea  of 
In  the  treatment  of  the  uric  acid 
fiM  to  gout  or  to  grarei  and  stone,  it  m 
aaportance  that  the  kind  of  prMein 
l*e  ffirulftted  and  that  attention  ?i>::L!i  -•:: 
on  the  amount.  Milk,  eggs,  cheese,  ti:^ 
generally,  and  fruit,  form  the  main 
the  quantity  of  meat  should  be  rec-jTic  :•:  &  — T-rrrrrr 
way  the  uric  at  id  excretion  may  bie  rzn  Ctz-^z,  ic  a  t— ry 
ttble  extent.  It  must,  however.  b«»  r-CL-iSLrt-r-c  ^:,t-- 
pottition  of  uric  acid  in  the  uriiae  d.-^ft?  ^n:  afc«ni  •cuii-' 
percentage  amount  pressent,  bur  *Lsc  T»ry  Ikryt^^  :a  :uji  ^rirst^cw 
leltttioiuihips  determining  the  ::rr^:n»:c  iz.  'rmri.  zm  ir~  »:  - 
lit  oxcieted.and  that  in  order  ::c  v:  zc  r^riA::!  n.  ^^tf  imiir  :i  * 
!*tal*>  of  Molution  the  reaction.  :c  zhti  -rr.-a*  iiBfc  nx   r^   rr_:^~ 


d.  r>re  a2i£  t'^^u^:  r-* 
^1*  re  scartr  d±°"-  i^i^:- 


.11   ::!-- 


iwUl,  hikI  further,  salta  musz  be  rc-sen*  :r  iJ'xmaKn^  i    r:— 
the  ue<'e«M*ary  baaed  to  comriaf  jjsi  f:m  luirKas      ^  ±-- 
tu  vvgetablen  ii  peculiarly  naerii  iz.  zh^  'rmarmsxc  rr  nr 
^lavwl,  inawuuch  a<9  vegetables  at?  n<:ii  :n.  kTchimf  Sfcls  -^j^?** 
LK/UMh  j«aJt».     With  a  liberal  •£»;':  :c  Tejpsajiif&  -zat  3^^.11 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

By  James  Tayloe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Nervous  diseasea  are  best  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  into  oi^anic  and  functional.  In 
organic  disease  structural  changes  are  present  which  are  the 
result  of  inflammatory  change,  of  vascular  disease,  or  of  de- 
generative conditions,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  toxic  in  origin. 
Others  are  spoken  of  ae  degenerative  simply  ;  but  in  some,  possibly^ 
all,  of  these  there  is  probably  some  toxic  condition  which  deter- 
mines the  degenerative  change.  In  a  certain  class  of  oasesy 
especially  those  of  the  so-called  condition  of  myelitis,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  between  the  different  causal  factors  of  the 
condition,  for  inflammatory  phenomena  are  present,  vascular 
occlusions  are  also  met  with,  and  degeneration  of  nervous  struc- 
tures is  a  constant  sequel  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle 
these  different  conditions  in  any  given  case.  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  for  all  such  organic  diseases  no  special  dietetic  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  The  usual  principles  to  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  any  acute  disease  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
acute  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  diseases  are,  to  a  large  extent,  not  diseases  of 
nervous  tissue  primarily,  but  really  a  condition  in  which  disease 
in  other  structures  leads  to  the  impairment  of  function  of  parts 
of  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  the  result 
of  occlusion  or  rupture  of  a  vessel,  is  really  a  disease  of  the  vascular 
system.  Or  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  hemiplegia  is  the 
result  of  impaired  function  of  certain  nervous  structures  due 
to  the  cutting  off  of  their  blood  supply.  And  even  later,  when 
actual  degenerative  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  nervous 
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tissues,  these  are  really  of  necrotic  character,  the  defective  supply 
of  blood  leading  to  the  death  of  the  tissues  which  it  supplies. 
Thus,  in  malignant  endocarditis  we  may  have  infarcts  in  the 
kidney  and  in  the  spleen  ;  we  may  also  have  infarcts  in  the 
brain,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  a  condition  of  hemiplegia. 
But  such  a  condition  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  nervous  diseade, 
any  more  than  an  infarct  of  the  spleen  is  a  splenic  disease,  or 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  with  an  injury  to  the  Rolandio  region, 
which  causes  hemiplegia,  a  nervous  disease.  Thus  the  treat- 
ment of  the  G<mdition  of  hemiplegia,  including  the  dietetic 
treatment,  is  the  treatment  of  the  condition  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  paralysis :  and  the  treatment  of  the  condition  of 
myelitis,  or  other  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
is  the  treatment,  so  far  as  diet  is  concerned,  to  be  obeenred  in 
the  treatment  of  any  acute  inflammatory  affection  of  a.ny  oigMl 
or  tissue.  If  the  paralytic  condition  is  the  result  of  auoh  con- 
ditiou  as  render  care  in  diet  essential,  for  example.  Iddntj 
diacaao,  then,  of  course,  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  nervoof 
disease,  so-called,  is  determined,  or  at  least  modified,  by  the 
kidney  disease.  Similarly  the  dietetic,  and  indeed  the  gonaral 
treatment  of  such  a  condition  as  embolic  hemiplegia  in  a  patifwit 
the  subject  of  heart  disease  is  determined,  to  a  large  degree  at 
least,  by  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

Most  degenerative  diieaaes  of  the  nervous  system  are  pro- 
bably toxic  in  origin.  We  know  that  soch  a  condition  as  diph- 
theritic paralysis  is  definitely  so.  There  are  strong  reaKun  fat 
supposing  that  tabes  dorsalis  and  general  paralysis  of  the  tnflaae 
are  a  late  result  of  syphilitic  intoxication.  It  would  seem,  aa 
Cowers  has  said,  as  if  tabes  and  general  paralysis  have  a  relalaQll 
to  the  microbe  of  syphilis  analogous  to  that  which  aiccJiolio 
peripheral  neuritis  baa  to  the  yeast  plant,  only  that  tlie  poiton 
— alcohol — which  gives  rise  to  the  peripheral  neuritiB  is  ionaad 
outside  the  body,  whereas  the  presumed  toxine  whkh  caoaw 
degeneration  in  the  nervous  system  associated  with  tabes  aod 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  is  formed  insidD  Ciie  body.  Of 
the  disease  known  as  sub-acute  combined  sderoas,  to  oltan 
aseociated  with  profound  ansemia,  then  is  good  gnmnd  far 
suspecting  that  some  toxic  condition  of  the  blood  leads  to  the 
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very  interesting,  and  not  infrequently  symmetrica],  changes  in 
the  spinal  cord  which  are  invariably  found  present  in  the  dis- 
ease. In  pellagra,  in  which  similar  spinal  cord  changes  are 
found,  we  know  the  condition  to  be  the  result  of  a  poison  present 
in  unripe  maize.  In  disseminated  sclerosis  no  poison  has  yet 
been  isolated,  yet  the  nature  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  con- 
dition and  the  conditions  found  post-mortem  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  the  result 
of  some  toxic  influence.  Such  considerations  as  those  are  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  diseases 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  indicate  that  good,  abundant,  and 
easily-assimilated  food  must  be  given  in  order  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  nervous  structures,  and  so  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  influence  of  poisons. 

There  is  a  class  of  nervous  disease  in  which  the  obvious  con- 
dition is  one  of  slow,  steady  wasting  or  degeneration  in  certain 
structures.  The  cause  of  this  is  still  obscure.  It  may  be,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  these  structures  are  endowed  with  a 
low  vitality,  and  simply  die  young.  If  this  is  so,  the  condition 
may  truly  be  called  an  abiotrophic  one.  It  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  some  toxic  condition  underlies  this  degeneration 
and  determines  it.  In  some  cases  such  a  view  would  seem  to 
be  favoured  by  the  clinical  history  of  the  cases.  In  certain 
instances,  for  example,  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  after 
a  certain  number  of  muscles  have  wasted,  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  wasting  of  the  anterior  horn  cells,  which  subserve  them,  the 
process  comes  to  an  end  and  the  disease  ceases  to  be  progressive. 
In  such  cases — and  they  are  not  very  uncommon — it  would 
seem  as  if  the  supply  of  the  poison  had  been  exhausted,  no  more 
being  available  to  a£fect  the  still  unaffected  nerve  cells.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  that  it  is  a  poison  which  gives  rise  to  those 
changes,  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  its  origin. 
Whether  it  is  a  poison  generated  in  the  body,  or  whether  it  is 
imported  from  outside — and  in  this  consideration  the  question 
of  food  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance — we  do  not  know. 
In  another  disease,  exactly  analagous  to  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  namely,  bulbar  paralysis,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem.    Those  diseases  are  really  identical  in  nature, 
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and  are  frequently  combined.  There  is  another  curious 
which  Waren  Tay  first  described  in  which  there  is  a  degeneration 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  and  also  a  universal  degeneration 
of  the  motor  cells  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  condition, 
which  appears  to  be  invariably  fatal,  and  which  occors  in  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  almost  invariably  in  children  of  Jewiab 
parentage,  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  condition  is  ooe  of 
simple  early  decay  and  death — abiotrophy — or  whether  it  maj 
be  toxic  in  origin.  Searching  inquiries  have  been  made  into 
the  feeding  and  dietary  of  these  children.  They  have  not  aO 
been  breast-fed,  but  some  have  been.  So  that  inquiries  into 
the  influence  of  diet  would  have  to  be  extended  further  back 
than  the  period  of  lactation  so  as  to  discover  any  peculiahtin 
in  the  diet  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy.  At  present 
we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  determining  cause  of  this  condition, 
so  that  no  special  rules  as  to  diet,  with  the  view  of  averttqg  or 
curing  the  condition,  can  be  laid  down. 

Thus,  then,  in  cases  of  organic  nervous  disease,  no  special 
rules  are  required  as  to  diet,  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  diet 
which  materially  modifies  the  progress  of  those  diseases.  StiU, 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  occur  in  such  diseases  capable 
of  being  modified  by  special  diet.  It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  about  some  of  those.  In  the  early  stage  of  beauplepft» 
for  example,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  haemorrhage,  thromboaiB, 
or  embolism,  the  diet  must  be  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and — 
especially  if  some  difficulty  of  d^lutition  exists— capable  of 
being  easily  swallowed.  If  unconsciousness  be  present,  liqoidt 
are  the  only  kind  of  food  that  can  be  administered.  OooasknH 
ally  swallowing  is  quite  impossible,  and  then  recourse  must  be 
had  to  rectal  feeding.  When  this  is  necessary,  there  must  be  a  good 
rectal  wash-out  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  basi 
to  give  small  enemata  of  not  more  than  half  a  pint  eveiy  six 
hours.  These  should  consist  of  peptonized  milk  or  peptonized 
beef-tea,  and  an  ^gg  may  also  be  given  in  the  enema.  One 
ounce  of  brandy  should  be  added  if  conditions  are  preeent  render- 
ing stimulation  necessary,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  thrcMB* 
bosis  is  the  cause  oi  hemipl^ia,  or  when  any  condition  of  oaidlae 
weakness  is  present.    Such  rectal  feeding  sometimes  serves  to 
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bridge  over  the  time  of  unconaoiousness,  but  the  outlook  is  alwaya 
bad  if  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  some  food  by  the  mouth 
within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  onset  of  paralysis.  As  soon  as 
consciousness  is  recovered,  milk  should  be  given  first,  and  during 
some  days  a  dietary  of  milk,  egg  and  beef-tea  is  all  that  can  be 
permitted.  JVIastication  is  often  difficult,  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  try  solid  food,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  food 
often  tends  to  lodge  on  the  paralysed  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
to  remain  there  for  some  time. 

When  unconsciousness  is  not  present,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  feeding  the  patient,  and  the  only  point  to  remember  is  that,  at 
first  at  least,  the  food  should  be  light,  for  the  most  part  liquid, 
and  chiefly  milk.  If  there  be  no  rise  of  temperature,  recourse 
may  soon  be  had  to  bread  and  butter,  fish  and  chicken.  It  is 
well  to  refrain  from  giving  red  meat  for  at  least  a  week  after 
the  commencement  of  the  illness. 

With  reference  to  myelitis,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  trans- 
verse or  limited  to  the  grey  matter — polio-myelitis — it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  diet  to  be  adopted  in  the  early  stage  is 
the  light,  easily-digested  food  suitable  for  any  feverish  con- 
dition. 

Reference  has  already  be>en  made  to  tabes  dorsalifl.  There 
ia  no  diet  which  seems  to  modify  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
its  essential  characters.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
in  many  cases  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  disease  ceases  to  be  progressive,  a  condition  in  which,  appar- 
ently, the  supply  of  the  poison  causing  the  degeneration  seems 
to  be  exhausted.  In  such  cases,  abundant,  easily-assimilated 
food,  like  milk,  is  of  great  advantage,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  cases  in  which  there  is,  as  is  frequently  seen,  a  great 
tendency  to  wasting.  Many  tabetics,  if  left  to  themselves, 
become  excessively  thin ;  yet  if  this  tendency  be  early  recog- 
nized, much  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  milk,  cream,  and  fat  bacon, 
and  any  other  fats  which  can  be  taken  and  digested,  to  prevent 
the  wasting  going  on  to  the  undoubtedly  harmful  degree  which 
it  may  attain.  And  in  reference  to  tabes,  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  tendency,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  occurrence  of  gastric  crises. 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  careful  attention  to  diet  will 
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altogether  prerent  such   attacks,  yet   it   is  imdoabtedly  triu 
that  any  iBdiBcretion  may  bring  on  a  wevere  attack  of  Toinitii^, 
BO  tliat  such  patients  have  to  he  warned  against  the  use  of  paa^, 
of  much  starchy  food,  or  of  anjrthing  in  the  nature  of  gimsf 
or  highly  epiced  food.     Their  dietary  should  consist  of  tout,  ■ 
fish,  chicken,  well-cooked  meat,  and  very  Httle  vegetahle.   A 
little  stewed  fruit  ia  sometimes  adiriaable;  and  aloohol  sboold 
be  completely  avoided.     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  carCs  & 
crisis  may  come  on  In  Buch  a  case,  and  as  a  rule  il  is  liot  cot 
short  by  anything  except  morphia.    Sometimes  repeated  smiJl  ■ 
doses  by  the  mouth  are  q^uite  effective,  but  in  the  severe  attacks, 
the  uae  of  the  drug  hypodennically  is  neceseaiy.     And  when  th« 
vomiting  has  ceaeed,  great  care  must  be  uaed  in  the  reeumptios 
of    food.     It    Is  advisable    to  put    the   patient,  for   the  first 
two  days,  on  milk  in  email  quantities  frequently  repeated.    SiX|  ■ 
or  even  aa  little  as  four,  ounces  eveiy  two  or  thr©©  hours  is  ueually    i 
quite  enough,  and  during  the  first  week  after  a  crisia,  milk  ftod 
milk  food  should  still  remain  the  sole  constituent  of  the  diel. 
Sometimes,  in  spite  of  great  care,  there  is  a  return  of  the  vomit'  1 
ittg  after  a  day  or  two,  but  this  tendency  to  the  pecurrenoo  of] 
sickness  is  certainly  favoured  by  any  indiscretion  in  diet. 

There  is  one  organic  nervous  disease  in  which  diet  is  of  much" 
importance,  namely,  alcoholic  periph^al  neurit  Althoag^i 
patients  suffering  from  this  disorder,  when  they  first  come  tmdef 
observation,  are  fat  and  apparently  well  nourished,  occadofr 
ally  they  are  emaciated  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  degtw 
of  paralysis.  And  even  the  fat  ones  not  infrequently,  aftwi 
few  weeks  of  rest  in  bed  and  abstinence  from  aloohd,  baooae 
actually  wasted.  In  some  of  these  cases,  whether  tibey  m 
thin  in  the  early  stages  or  in  the  later,  pulmonary  tab«retdoi> 
may  be  actually  present.  It  has  been  saggpsttd  that  ffoch  i 
condition  is  possibly  predisposed  to  by  «i  actual  nemitii  of  ^ 
vagus  branches  to  the  lungs  :  but  whether  that  be  so  or  aA 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  pulmonary  tuberonloBiB  ii  * 
not  uncommon  complication  of  periphend  alooholio  nemitiB. 
Such  a  fact  gives,  of  course,  a  very  clear  hint  as  to  feeding,  ooti 
the  misfortune  is  that  so  frequently  in  such  cases  the  iq^eti^ 
is  capricious  and  the  stomach  irritable,  so  that  it  is  very  diffioi^-' 
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>  administer  such  food  as  is  necessary,  in  sufficient  quantity. 

is  often  desirable  to  put  such  a  patient  on  milk  diet,  and  to 
M^ually  combine  with  such  milk-feeding,  the    administration 

good  beef-tea,  of  fish,  and,  later,  of  well-cooked  chicken  or 
e,  until  the  stomach  is  gradually  brought  to  a  condition  in 
bich  it  can  tolerate  a  generous  diet.  Often  the  progress  to 
da  consummation  is  exceedingly  alow,  and  such  patients  fre- 
aently  dislike  milk.  But  it  must  be  persisted  in,  and  when 
igorous  massage  of  the  aflFected  limbs  is  at  last  tolerated,  such 
reatment  will,  of  course,  favour  the  administration  of  larger 
nantities  of  food.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  treatment  in  such 
kases  to  try  to  keep  up  the  weight.  Occasionally  one  is  disap- 
ointed  with  the  result  in  a  patient  who  came  under  observation, 
|>pMently  of  good  colour  and  well  nourished,  but  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  such  a  patient  has  actually  been  living  on 
ilcohol,  and  taking  very  little  food,  so  that  the  wasting  which 
ikes  place  under  the  changed  conditions  is  only  what  might 

K)ected.  Yet  it  is  essential  in  such  cases  to  try,  by  such 
c  regulations  as  have  been  indicated,  to  prevent  such 
raating,  and  so  remove  what  is  undoubtedly  a  danger,  namely, 
he  tendency  to  the  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  When 
kJH  is  definitely  present,  then  the  treatment  of  the  peripheral 
tooritifl  should  be  combined,  if  possible,  with  the  appropriate 
p&atment  for  this  condition. 

Besides  the  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  there 

^  certain  morbid  conditions  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms 

•onsist  mainly  of  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  certain  organs, 

to  doubt  determined  by  disease,  yet  in  which  the  diseased  con- 

ption  is  of  uncertain  character.     Of  these,  one  of  the  most 

piportant  is  chorea.    It  is  neoessary  merely  to  allude  to  the 

1**thology  of  this  condition,  in  which  fresh  int-erest  has  recently 

*^n  aroused  by  the  work  of  Drs.  Poynton  and  Payne.     Their 

prolusions  would  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  microbe 

p  ioute  rheumatism.     On  this  hypothesis  the  phenomena  of 

FOrea  are  traceable  to  the  presence  of  those  microbes  in  the 

bral  vessels.     Such  a  pathology  would  bring  the  most  modern 

M  to  chorea  into  line  with  the  views  of  Hughlings  Jack- 

Broadbent»  and  others,  according  to  whom  chorea  has,  as 
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ing  morbid  anatomy,  the  presence  of  occluded  email 
the  cerebruiQ.    Whether  this  view  be  adopted,  oi 
which  would  regard  chorea  as  the  result  of  eome  toric 
I  of   the  blood  acting   upon   cerebral   structui^.  the 

xequentlj  bo  severe  in  its  effects  as  to  make  the  feed- 
patient  a  matter  of  both  difficulty  and  imporUooe. 
lii  ing  chorea  in  this  relation,  it  most  be  undeistood 

that  we  are  considering  the  disease  as  apart  from  any  mm- 
festations  of  actual  acute  rheumatism.  Frequently,  of  cohik, 
cardiac  disease  is  presenf,  but  bo  long  as  it  is  not  in  an  a/cUrt 

tia,  the  treatment  of  the  ooa- 
>rea.  Where  active  rheumatic 
ic  treatment  of  the  couditiofl, 
is  determined  hy  the  condition 
L  Little  need  be  said  of  the 
The  use  of  arsenic  and  otkr 
obably  not  without  a  certaki 
}  use  of  arsenic  in  lai^ge 


ru 


stage  of  endocarditis  or 
dition  is  the  treatment 
conditions  are  present,  the  d 
as  well  as  the  treatment  b^ 
of  the  acute  rheumatism  pr 
treatment  of  chorea  by  d 
tonic  drugs  in  small  doses  is 
amount  of  good  inBuence. 
is  frequently  harmful,  and  is  never  justifiable.     Rest,  seclnsioD,    \ 
and  abundant  feeding  are  the  essentials  for  the  successful  tint^  | 
ment  of  chorea.    In  an  ordinary  case  it  is  sufficient  to  giv6  a 
full  diet  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  with  one  or  two  added 
pints  of  miLk.     In  severe  cases  the  food  is  to  be  entirely  liquid, 
and  it  may  have  to  be  given  by  the  nasal  tube.     In  such  &  ma, 
milk,  eggs,  and  strong  beef-tea  are  the  chief  articles  of  djeti 
and  alcohol  should  always  be  added  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  much  as  an  ounce,  or  even  2  oz.,  to  each  feed.     This  is  esp^d* 
ally  important  in  those  cases  which  are  admitted  into  hotpital 
actually  in  a  state  of  starvation,  because  the  violence  of  die 
movements  has  prevented  proper  feeding.     In  such  cases  it  is 
important  to  give  no  sedatives,  especially  of  the  chloral  dm> 
at  least  until  the  patient  has  had  a  good  mealj,  with  added  alcohol 
In  some  cases  in  which  this   rule  has    been   neglected,  se^m 
and  even  fatal  collapse  has  followed  the  admimstration  of  tfc< 
sedative  :   and  indeed  in  those  cases,  if  such  a  meal  as  has  been 
indicated,  of  milk,  eggs,  or  beef -tea,  with  1  or  2  oz.  of  whiakr  o 
brandy,  be  given,  the  sedative  wiU  probably  be  unnecesBa^i 
as  the  food  itself  will  induce  a  sleep  at  once  more  whoIe«JiB*« 
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more  natural,  and  more  refreshing  than  any  kind  of  sedative. 

The  quantity  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the 
patient,  but  if  any  error  is  to  be  made,  it  had  better  be  made 
on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  rather  than  too  Uttle.  An  adoles- 
cent male  or  female — and  such  are  usually  the  subjects  of  the 
severer  form  of  chorea — should  have  at  least  4  pints  of  liquid, 
beef-tea  or  miUc,  with  three  or  four  eggs,  and  as  much  as  6  oz. 
of  alcohol  in  twenty-four  hours.  For  a  younger  patient,  a 
smaller  quantity  wiU  be  sufficient.  It  is  desirable,  again,  to 
insist  upon  the  need  for  using  alcohol  in  those  cases,  and  upon 
the  necessity  of  always  feeding  a  patient  suffering  from  chorea, 
af t«r  admission  to  a  hospital  before  any  sedative  is  administered. 
As  has  already  been  said,  the  administration  of  a  good  meal 
will  often  obviate  the  need  for  any  sedative.  The  nasal  tube 
will  only  be  used  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  and  if  it  has  to 
be  used,  it  must  be  discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

EpOepsy. — It  might  be  expected  that  in  a  disease  hke  epilepsy, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  definite  if  irregular  recurrence  of  con- 
vulsive phenomena,  the  influence  of  diet  might  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  Yet  it  is  apparently  of  so  Uttle  consequence, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  it  and  investigated  it 
most  closely,  that  in  Sir  William  Gowers'  classical  work,  which 
investigates  over  3,000  cases,  the  subject  of  dietetic  treatment 
is  discussed  and  dismissed  in  little  over  a  page.  And  when  we 
consider  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at.  We  know  the  disease  only  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, the  occurrence  of  convulsive  seizures  or  attacks  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  varying  duration,  and  we  know  Uttle  or  nothing 
of  its  underlying  causes.  Apparently,  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  epileptic  fit  is  an  unstable  state  of  certain  cells  in  the 
brain  cortex,  a  tendency  in  those  cells  to  discharge,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  which  they 
subserve,  or  to  discharge  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  other  ceUs 
on  a  lower  level  of  development  free  from  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  higher  cells.  Further,  these  irritable  cells  seem  to 
act  as  a  fulminant,  and  so  cause  discharge  in  ceUs  which  are 
contiguous  to  them,  cells  in  every  respect  healthy,  yet  which 
are  induced  to  discharge  by  their  unstable  and  excitable  neigh- 
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boofB.    It  can  readily  be  understood  that  their  excit&bilitj  W 
rendered  obrious  by  different  conditions. 

There  Beems  to  be  little  doubt  among  different  obaervm 
that  emotional  disturbanoe  is  one  of  the  most  common  excaCAnto 
of  an  epileptic  fit.  Any  fright,  any  unusual  excitezueni,  any 
depressing  emotion  may  determine  a  fit ;  yet  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  such  an  emotion  might  cause  it.  Similarijt 
a  blow  or  a  fall,  that  is,  a  physical  shock  as  well  as  a  psyeUeal 
effect,  may  determine  an  attack,  and  so  may  any  influeno^ 
which  modifies  the  circulation  either  by  stimulating  or  dej 
sing  it.  And  this  consideration  probably  explains  th« 
renoe  and  recurrence  of  so-called  nocturnal  fits  of 
Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  investigating  such  nocturnal 
than  the  fact  that,  although  they  nearly  always  occur  during 
the  night,  there  are  occasional  diurnal  attacks.  Yet,  on  ini 
gation,  these  diurnal  attacks  will  be  found  to  occur 
invariably  during  sleep,  a  chance  sleep  in  which  the 
has  indulged  during  the  day.  So  that  such  attacks  of  what 
is  usually  called  nocturnal  epilepsy  are  much  more  coi 
to  be  described  as  attacks  of  epilepsy  occurring  during 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  so  is,  in  all  likelihood,  to  be 
to  some  modification  of  the  circulation  which  occurs  di 
sleep,  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of  things  which  leads  to  a  dis- 
cbarge from  the  unstable  oortical  cells.  A  curious  coi 
tion  of  this  view  of  epileptic  fits  occurring  during  sleep  ts  to 
found  in  the  marked  efficacy  of  cardiac  stimulants  like 
talis  and  nux  vomica,  in  combination  with  bromides,  in 
treatment  of  those  attacks. 

Toxic  conditions  also  are  frequently  an  effective  ageot 
evoking    epileptic    fits.    Absinthe    we    know    in    eorpetimeot 
researches  as  one  of  the  most  effective  producers  of  ooni 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  taken,  as  it  frequently  is,  as  a  piok>me* 
up  or  appetizer,  it  may  have  a  similar  tendency  to  cause 
charge  in  cells  already  predisposed.    So  also  in  tmeoBM^ 
vulsions  occur  in  no  way  distingQishable  from  epQeplio  ootk\ 
■OUB.     These  two— the  poison  of  absinthe  and  the  poLaoo 
uremia — are  characteristic  examples  of   exogenous  and 
genous  poisons  producing  convulsions.    One  cannot  betp 
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{the  question — Does  diet,  or  does  any  article  of  diet,  especially 
^  excess,  produce  some  poison  "which  may  conceivably  act  in 
ihe  same  way  as  either  of  those  1  Much  has  been  said  and 
irritten  about  uric  acid  and  its  effects  in  producing  nervous 
Qrmptoms.  Latterly,  the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  opposite 
lirection,  and  now  carbo-hydrates  and  purin  bodies  are  the 
aahionable  noxious  agents.  At  different  times,  and  by  different 
ibservers,  milk  diet,  a  diet  of  milk,  starchy  food  and  vegetables, 
p  purely  vegetarian  diet,  a  purin-free  diet,  and  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet  of  bread  and  milk  and  vegetables  have  been  vaunted 
18  the  diet  most  suitable  for  epileptics.  The  only  point  upon 
hioh  all  observers  seem  to  be  agreed  is,  that  an  excessive  meat 
iiet  is  bad  for  epileptics,  just  as  it  is  probably  injurious  for 
>ther  people. 

There  are  certain  general  considerations  to  be  dealt  with 
In  discussing  the  diet  suitable  to  any  pailicular  disease  such 
R8  epilepsy.  First  of  aU  must  be  considered  the  individual 
Idiosyncrasy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  patients  can  take 
IKitb  impunity  more  animal  food  than  others.  The  same  is 
tme,  in  a  less  degree,  of  starchy  food.  Some  patients,  even 
^ileptics,  are  better  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  animal 
lood :  others  are  undoubtedly  best  without  it  and  thrive  on 
milk,  eggs  and  vegetables.  The  vegetarian  diet  alone  is,  in  my 
experience,  bad.  It  leads  to  weakness,  anaamia,  and  general 
debility,  and  through  this,  not  infrequently,  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  fits.  But  in  reference  to  any  dietary  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  an  epileptic  is  very  often  not  only 
hungry  and  greedy,  but  frequently  voracious,  and  that  much 
care  and  judgment  have  to  be  used  in  reference  to  his  food,  no 
matter   what   diet   is   decided   upon.     My   own  experience   has 

('  led  me  very  definitely  to  believe  that  epileptics,  as  a  rule,  are 
beet  'Vfith  a  good  mixed  diet  of  meat,  milk  and  vegetable  food. 
^I  am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  care  must  be  used  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  overe-ating>  and  to  ensure  that  the  food  shall 

I  be  good,  simple,  and  well  cooked.     Beef,  as  a  general  rule,  ia 
to  be  avoided,  but  mutton,  chicken,  game,  milk,  and  starchy 
£be  given  in  fair  quantity.     Pastry  should  be  avoided. 
ay  be  given  in  moderate  quantity,  but  alcohol  is  prac- 
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I  lissible,    A  purin-free  diet  has  lately  been  advo- 

c  by  no  meaoiS  a  panacea,  tbaugh  piolmblr  useld 

Id  lea,  and  in  those  probably  only  for  a  certain  time, 

T  I  of  salt  has  also  been  ui^ed,  especially  in  p&tmu 

t  ies.     It  has  been  said  that  such  an  eaiclusion  t«nds 

tc  mides  more  effectire  in  their  action,  but  this  ia 

do  t  in  the  series  of  cases  which  I  observed  at  Qieeti 

Sqtift]  01      years  ago  it  could  not  be  stated  that  patienta  de- 

pr  if  sail,  did  better  with  similar  doses  of  bromide  than  did 

tho  ho  took  salt  regularly.     Yet  in  reference  to  this  also, 

00  ring  the  o]  leen  made  for  the  effects  of 
this  omission  of  i  ,  it  le  that  individuaJs  do  occa- 
sionally progress  better  t  a  regime. 

In  some  cases  of  epiJ  fits  occur  only  in  the  eai^ 

morning,  often  while  dressing.     When  this  la  ths 

case,  the  patient  sh*  ht  meal — a  cup  of  milk  and 

a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  tea  ai  uit,  or  some  cofloe  and  milk 

— half  an  hour  before  getfc  of  bed.    This  meal  ahodd 

be  immediately  followed  by  a  >  of  bromide ;  and  in  aueb 
cases,  which  are  by  no  means  •]  mon,  this  mode  of  treatmant 
is  usuaUy  crowned  with  complete  and  permanent  success. 

My  experience,  then,  of  diet  in  epilepsy  has  led  me  definite];^ 
to  conclude  that  It  Is  nec^sary,  in  order  to  get  the  beat  rea\ilt«, 
to  treat  each  case  of  epilepsy  on  its  merits.  In  certain  cases 
it  will  be  found  best  to  give  a  light  diet,  consisting  of  mOk,  eggs, 
starchy  food,  and  vegetables,  and  whatever  dose  of  bromide  a 
necessary  to  control  the  attacks.     In  other  cases — and  these 

1  believe  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a  large  majoritf 
— a  mixed  diet,  of  meat,  fish,  milk,  eggs,  and  Tegetables,  vaD 
but  simply  cooked,  will  be  found  best :  while  in  othen  it  m/ 
be  found  advantageous  to  give  a  dietary  as  free  as  posrible  from 
purin  bodies.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  definite  rob  lor 
all  epileptics,  yet  in  the  majority,  a  simple  mixed  diet,  by  no 
means  too  abundant,  will  be  found  best.  In  some  oases  the 
omission  of  common  salt  may  be  found  to  iJlow  the  bromick 
which  is  given  to  act  with  advantage ;  bat  in  thn,  even  losn 
than  in  most  morbid  conditions,  one  has  to  remember  thst  tiis 
patient  has  to  be  treated,  as  well  as  the  disease. 
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Graves'  disease  is  one  of  the  diseases  which,  on  account  of 

e  ob\aou8  derangement  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 

usually  included  amongst  nervous  diseases.     The  diet,  in  some 

s  of  this  disease,  assumes  much  importance  because  of  the 

rapid  wasting  which  takes  place.     And  this  is  especially  true 

■F  cases  in  which  violent  attacks  of  diarrhoea  occur  repeatedly. 

Bach  cases  are  probably  the  most  serious  of  all  cases  of  this 

maease ;    they  are  certainly  the  most  anxious  that  we  have  to 

^eal  with.     When  diarrhoea  is  present,  the  simplest  milk  food 

■l  practically  all  that  is  admissible,  and  this  should  be  combined 

vith  lime-water,  and  in  cases  in  which  the   diarrhoea  is  very 

severe,  should  even  be  peptonized.     In  ordinary  cases  of  Graves' 

disease  it  has  not  been  usual  to  pay  any  greater  attention  to 

diet  than  the  general  or  special  symptoms  render  necessary. 

B»tely,   however,   a  substance  called   Rodagen,   an  extract   of 

Bilk  obtained  from  goats  from  which  the  thyroid  gland  has 

oeen  removed,  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  Graves'  disease. 

Apparently  it  is  not  very  effective  in  controlling  the  symptoms, 

although,  according  to  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie,  it  was  seen  in 

■ome  cases  to  be  followed  by  improvement,  at  least,  in  the  general 

condition  of  the  patient.     Its  use,  however,  and  its  mode  of 

preparation  have  suggested  to  Dr.   Mackenzie  the  desirability 

of  trying  the  effect  or  helpfulness  of  a  dietary  in  those  cases, 

obtained  from  sources  into  which  thyroid  secretion  does  not 

enter.     So  he  does  not  give  his  patients  with  Graves'  disease 

milk  in  any  quantity,  and  they  have  no  beef,  mutton,  or  veal. 

They  are  allowed  all  kinds  of  fish,  fat  bacon,  chicken,  eggs, 

resh  fruit,  cream,  butter,  bread,  and  carb-ohydrates  generally. 

id  ander  this  dietary — free,  it  will  be  seen,  from  anything 

ito  which  thyroid  secretion  can  enter,  he  believes  that  his 

itdents  do  well.     And,  of  course,  if  the  practical  effect  is  good, 

certainly  has  theoretical  considerations  to  recommend  it. 

So  far  as  dietetics  are  concerned,  a  most  important  class  of 

ous  diseases  is  that  large  class,  perhaps  increasing  in  numbers, 

er  the  strain  and  stress  imposed  upon  the  nervous  system 

present  day  modes  of  life,  of  disorders  of  the  function  of  dif- 

nt  parts  of  the  nervous  system  without  any  organic  or  struc- 

iral  change  appreciable  by  our  present  methods,  in  the  anatomy 

45 
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of  that  system.  To  this  large  claae  of  caaea  tho  term  "  nea- 
rasthenia"  U  now  generally  applied,  but  it  ia  almost  oertain 
that  as  our  experience  of  such  caaeg  enables  as  to  reoognize 
the  different  directions  in  which  disorder  of  the  nervous  ayttein 
may  distribute  itself,  this  class  will  naturally  subdivide  itself 
into  several  groups  or  varieties.  Even  now  we  are  able  to  per* 
ceive  varieties,  somewhat  indistinctly  it  is  true,  and  to  tnwe 
a  gradation  from  comparatively  trivial,  unimportant  disturb- 
ances of  the  nervous  system,  through  profound  and  prolonged 
disorder^  to  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  so-called  neurasthenic  states  and  the  grave  functioiuJ 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  which  we  know  aa  laaotal 
disorders.  It  is  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to  the  varieties  of  noo* 
rasthenia,  in  order  to  discriminate,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  between 
those  cases  in  which  dietetic  rules  and  regulations  aie  useful  • 
and  even  curative,  and  those  in  which  they  are  of  compacatively 
Uttle  use. 

Cerebral  neurasthenia  is  that  variety  in  which  a  oooditioii 
of  incapacity  for  work  and  for  responsibility  has  been  induced 
by  excessive  mental  work,  by  constant  and  onerous  rosponai- 
bility,  usually  associated  with  much  worry  and  anxiety,  and 
emotional  strain,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  family  or  *^PftT*'*!*J 
affairs.  The  patient  usually  complains  of  constant  headaabe* 
yet  when  the  headache  is  analysed,  it  is  found  to  ooneist  ntber 
in  abnormal  cephalic  sensations,  not  of  a  strictly  painful  char- 
acter.  Weight  at  the  top  of  the  head  is  frequently  complained 
of,  and  pain  and  discomfort  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  in  the 
neck  is  another  frequent  symptom.  Unusual  sounds  on  mow- 
ment  of  the  head  are  complained  of,  and  some  degree  of  tinnltua 
is  often  present.  The  patient  is  seen  to  be  in  a  cuhouidy  temi'- 
tive  condition.  He  is  conscious  of  sensations  which  in  the 
healthy  are  not  perceived  at  all ;  ordinary  duties  awmme  an 
exaggerated  aspect ;  he  hesitates  to  come  to  any  decision,  being 
pulled  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another  by  the  varione 
considerations  which  come  before  him.  Ho  not  only  seee  thifWf 
through  an  enlaiging  medium,  he  sees  them  also  dirtottad  oq( 
of  their  true  relations  and  their  relative  importance,  and  he  ii 
quite  unable  to  use  his  judgment.    Such  a  condition,  from  He 
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©ry  nature,  is  apt,  unless  forcibly  interrupted  by  a  complete 
tion  of  work  and  by  a  change  of  environment,  to  perpetuate 
id  intenaify  itself.     The  patient's  bodily  condition  suffers,  he 
comes  thin,  loses  his  appetite  and  his  sleep,  and  is  in  danger 
becoming  a  chronic  invalid. 

In  the  so-called  spinal  form  of  neurasthenia  the  symptoms 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  what  might  be  called  spinal  irrita- 
on.  There  is  frequently  pain  of  a  severe  character  in  the 
k,  often  throughout  the  length  of  the  spine,  but  in  many 
much  intensified  in  the  cervical  region  and  in  the  region 
the  coccyx.  With  this  pain  is  frequently  associated  weakness 
the  lower  limbs,  and  a  tendency  to  jerking  and  irritability 
them.  The  knee-jerks  are  usually  very  active ;  there  may 
some  pseudo-clonus  present,  but  the  plantar  reflex  is  not 
Ae  extensor  type,  and  indeed  it  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impos- 
>le,  to  elicit  any  reflex  at  all  from  the  sole.  Such  cases  as 
are  frequently  traumatic  in  origin,  the  so-called  "  railway 
"  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  frequently  all  thoee 
and  symptoms  are  present,  yet  without  any  previous  aoci- 
taoft,  and  without  any  pending  action  for  damages.  So  that 
ia  very  important  not  to  be  misled  into  considering  such  cases 
which  an  action  is  pending  as  necessarily  or  inevitably  "  con- 
ctive  "  in  character.  Head  pains,  especially  in  the  occipital 
Igion,  are  frequently  associated  with  these  spinal  symptoms, 
d  this  fact  goes  to  show  that  the  classificatioin  which  is  at* 
Mnpted  here  is,  in  a  great  degree,  artificial  in  character. 

Although  those  two  classes  of  neurasthenia  are  fairly  dis- 

hct,  numerous  cases  occur  in  which  both  sets  of  symptoms 

present,  one  set,  perhaps,  predominating.     And  in  reference 

oases  of  so-called  sexaal  neurasthenia,  in  which  the  patient's 

te  are  much  occupied  with  the  misinterpretation  of  sexual 

ions,  or  with  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  sexual  impo- 

.ce,  or  with  remorse  for  some  form  of  sexual  depravity  and 

of  its  consequences — in  these  cases  also  the  sensations 

symptoms  described  in  the  cerebral  and  spinal  types  may 

present.    So  that  in  neurasthenia  it   must  be  recognized 

>t  m  are  dealing  with  a  malady  of  numerous  phases,  and 

t  the  symptoms  depend  upon  a  condition  of  weakness  or 
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exhaustion  of  the  nervoua  system,  in  any  or  all  its  part^  and 
that  this  is  associated  with  a  strong  introspective  tendency 
which  exaggerates  and  perverts  and  distorts  any  8>3rmptonis 
which  may  be  present. 

There  is  a  large  and  important  group  of  cases  to  which  Weir 
Mitchell  first  called  Attention,  consisting  of  the  most  part  of 
women,  who  have  become  thin,  dyspeptic  and  ansemio,  who 
are  unable  to  take  exercise  without  excessive  fatigue,  in  whom 
slight  exertion  causes  palpitation  or  actual  distress,  or  who  are 
frequently  "  highly-strung "  and  emotional.  In  many  radi 
oasee  the  determining  cause  of  iU-health  has  been  some  pro> 
longed  strain  of  anxiety  in  reference  to  illness  of  a  near  axid 
often  a  dear  relation,  frequently  combined  with  the  actual 
nursing  of  the  relation.  When  one  considers  the  freqaently 
exacting  character  of  the  duties  which  such  a  one  imposes  upon 
herself — the  irregular  and  often  scanty  meals,  the  long  hoars 
of  devoted  duty  in  a  sickroom,  the  absence  of  fresh  air  and  of 
exercise  and  the  ever  present  anxiety — i%  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  ill-health  is  often  the  result.  And  one  also  has  to  remem- 
ber how  frequently  chronic  illness  breeds  selfishness  and  how 
such  a  patient  often  becomes  an  actual  "  vampire,"  as  OIiv< 
Wendell  Holmes  puts  it,  to  all  about  her,  and  most  of  all 
those  most  devoted  to  her.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
so  often  the  termination  of  such  an  illness  leaves  seyeral  of  tho 
household  in  a  condition  of  almost  complete  prostration.  No 
doubt,  it  is  the  ease  that  occasionally  under  judicious  manage- 
ment by  means  of  change,  and  variety,  and  care,  such  o 
exhaustion  get  well  without  any  recourse  to  special  treaimi 
Tet  in  others  the  condition  does  not  improve,  pain  and  dyapepria 
and  even  local  uterine  trouble  may  be  superadded,  too  modi 
attention  may  be  paid  to  this  as  a  cause  of  illness  when  it  it 
merely  a  symptom,  and  salvation  may  be  sought  at  the  hands 
of  the  gynaecologist.  But  it  must  be  added  that  nowadays 
many  gynsecologists  recognize  the  condition  and  take 
to  remedy  it  by  the  general  line  of  treatment  which  wiQ 
alluded  to  presently. 

There  is  one  variety  of  the  condition  to  which  paitioiilar 
attention  should  be  called.     It  was  first  described  by  Sir 
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liam  Gull  under  the  name  of  anorexia  nervosa,  and  the  trying 
conditions  alluded  to  above  as  so  frequently  productive  of  the 
condition  are  by  no  means  an  invariable  precursor  in  this  variety. 
The  subject  of  it  is  usually  a  girl  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  twenty-five,  although  I  have  known  it  occur  in  a  woman 
over  thirty.  The  patients  are  usually  energetic,  and  not  infre- 
quently have  some  particular  hobby  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
Carelessness  about  food  and  the  absence  of  any  compelling 
appetite  lead  to  irregularity  in  feeding,  the  meals  become  scrappy 
and  meagre  and  the  patient  gradually  wastes.  The  loss  of 
appetite  grows,  food  becomes  positively  distasteful,  and  even 
moderate  indulgence  in  it  leads  to  nausea  or  actual  retching, 
and  the  vomiting  of  a  little  mucus.  The  patient  becomes  still 
thinner,  weakness  is  superadded,  walking  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult,  but  even  when  extreme  emaciation  has  occurred 
the  patient  may  still  be  able  to  walk  about.  But  she  is  then 
nothing  more  than  a  living  skeleton,  and  she  seems  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  phthisis,  {dthough  there  is  no  cough  and  no  evidence 
of  lung  disease.  Such  a  patient  may  actually  die,  apparently 
simply  exhausted,  or  she  may  become  infected  with  some  malady 
which  will  bring  about  death.  Yet  if  she  is  taken  in  hand  and 
treated  properly,  she  will  become  quite  well,  and  any  one  who 
has  watched  such  a  case  get  well  will  confess  that  no  more  grati- 
fying experience  can  be  met  with  in  medicine  than  the  cure  of 
such  a  condition. 

In  reference  to  all  those  varieties  of  neurasthenia — and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  either  sex  may  suffer — rest,  change 
of  environment,  abundant  feeding,  and  such  drugs  and  food 
as  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood,  comprise  the  methods 
of  treatment.  Yet  it  is  only  by  working  out  the  details  of  such 
treatment  with  judgment  and  care,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
individual  case,  that  success  will  be  obtained.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  send  the  patients  away  to  a  bracing  place 
with  some  suitable  companion  who  will  see  that  the  directions 
as  to  fresh  air,  exercise  and  abundant  food,  are  carried  out. 
Those  are  the  milder  cases  in  which  no  prolonged  building  up 
may  be  necessary — men  and  women  who  still  retain  their  recu- 
perative capacity,   who  have  not  developed  the  achings,   the 
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tiredness,  the  actual  inability  to  walk  and  the  resUoaanaflB  and 
sleeplessness  which  characterize  the  woret  oasee ;  they  Mv 
simple  caeee  to  deal  with,  although  even  in  such  it  ia  often  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  patient  to  bed  for  a  week,  to  feed  hor  up, 
and  if  she  fails  to  assimilate  her  food  to  let  her  walk  for  an  hoar 
each  day  or  have  massage  for  two  hours. 

In  severe  oases  of  neurasthenia,  however,  such  a 
plan  is  inadmissible.  The  various  achea  of  the  patient, 
weak  and  aneemic  condition,  her  inability  to  walk  even,  witboofr 
experiencing  disagreeable  and  trying  palpitation,  all 
such  an  active  treatment  impossible.  For  such  patients  what 
has  to  be  done  is  to  adopt  some  means  of  getting  them  into  good 
condition.  This  can  only  be  done  by  rest  and  by  abimdMit 
feeding.  Yet  rest  with  abundant  feeding  and  without  excrtkt^ 
in  such  cases  will  soon  bring  discomfort  and  dyspepsia,  and  to 
mfl^e  the  condition  worse.  So  that  a  substitute  has  to  be  found 
for  the  exercise  which  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  take  but  whkh 
ia  necessary  if  the  food  is  to  be  assimilated.  This  subtUtBlS 
for  active  exercise  is  found  in  passive  exercise — mamngfr  ol  tho 
muscles — rubbing  and  kneading  and  pinching  them,  forcing 
blood  through  them  and  leading  to  such  changes  in  their  mote- 
holism,  and  in  that  of  the  organs  generally,  as  would  be  efiooted. 
by  vigorous  active  exercise.  Another  adjuvant  in  this  malilaf 
is  electricity.  The  use  of  a  strong  but  not  painful  faradic  cor* 
rent  in  such  cases  is  helpful.  It  causes  muscular  action  withonk 
fatigue,  and  although  it  is  certainly  not  so  useful  as  mnnnngn, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  its  active  physical  eflioetB. 

It  will  now  be  desirable  to  go  into  some  detaO  with  refer- 
ence to  the  care  and  treatment  of  one  of  these  severe  rgnci. 
The  patient  must,  of  course,  be  separated  from  her  friends  ancl 
her  habitual  environment,  and  she  must  have  as  a  norse  a  i^fWui, 
kind,  and  sympathetic  but  unemotional  person.  AO 
must  be  forbidden,  even  the  daily  paper  stopped,  and  the  treat- 
ment should  be  carried  out  in  a  large,  well-Ughted,  airy  room. 
Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  essential.  The  patient  is  not,  at  flist 
at  least,  allowed  out  of  bed  for  any  purpose,  and  for  Ihe  fint 
three  days  nothing  La  to  be  given  except  milk  and  rtmkB.  Tkno  milk 
should  be  given  in  quantities  of  4  oz.  every  two  hours  at  fint,  \mi 
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the  total  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  increased  in 
three  days  to  2  quarts.  It  is  undesirable  to  wake  the  patient  in 
the  night,  but  her  milk  should  be  placed  by  her  bed  and  she  must 
drink  it  if  she  wakes.  After  three  days  of  this  simple  diet  of 
milk  and  rusks  a  small  morning  meal  is  given — a  little  fish  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  bread  and  butter  with  milk  in  the  evening. 
Then  two  days  later,  ue.  on  the  fifth  day  of  treatment,  a  cutlet 
may  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
more  three  light  meals  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
2  qaarts  of  milk.  The  character  of  the  meals  can  be  loft  to  the 
patient  and  nurse,  but  fat  bacon  and  an  egg  in  the  morning,  a 
chop  or  cutlet  and  stewed  fnrit  and  cream  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  and  fish  with  butter-sauce  in  the  evening,  will  indicate 
the  kind  of  meals  desirable. 

AD  this  time,  of  course,  the  massage  and  electrical  treat- 
ment go  on,  the  first  day  twenty  minutes'  massage  morning  and 
afternoon  or  evening  should  be  given,  next  day  half  an  hour 
twice  daily,  and  on  the  fifth  day  an  hour  twice  daily.  The 
faradic  current  should  be  used  twice  daily  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  raw  meat- juice  should 
be  given,  1  oz.  daily.  If  it  is  very  unpalatable  to  the  patient, 
it  can  often  be  easily  given  in  milk,  or  the  meat  may  be  quickly 
cooked  on  the  outside  and  the  juice  squeezed  out.  Such  juice 
from  partly -cooked  meat  is  much  less  unpalatable  than  the 
real  raw  meat^ juice. 

There  is,  of  course,  often  trouble  with  the  bowels.  A  dose 
of  calomel  is  usually  desirable  about  the  third  day,  but  after 
that  it  is  usually  easy  to  regulate  the  bowels  with  the  fruit  and 
butter  and  cream,  or  if  that  is  insufficient,  a  small  nightly  dose 
of  cascara  and  nux  vomica  will  usually  suffice. 

Difficulties  are,  of  course,  encountered  in  most  cases,  but 
with  the  rationale  of  the  treatment — the  combination  of  rest 
with  the  assimilation  of  much  noiirishing  food — before  one's 
eyee,  these  difficulties  will  usually  vanish.  The  patient's  objec- 
tions  to  going  on  have  sometimes  to  be  overcome,  but  as  a  rule 
Uiey  are  not  serious — the  chief  difficulty  being  usually,  in  the 
firet  place,  to  obtain  consent  to  the  treatment.  When  a  patient 
has  once  definitely  made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  with  it, 
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the  occasional  objections  that  she  afterwardi 
rule,  esaaily  overcome. 

Such  are  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  < 
this  treatment,  and  in  many  of  them  the  resuJ 
factory  and  etriking.  Yet  there  are  others  in 
ment  is  met  with.  Theee  are  cases  usually'  ii 
of  absence  of  effort  and  initiative  is  deeply  ingra: 
temporary  succetss  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  old  condition  is  apt  to  occm*. 

With  reference  to  the  cases  of  anorexia 
reference  has  been  made,  these  must  be  treat 
same  lines  aa  those  just  described.  The  dee 
oases,  as  in  the  others,  lb  to  fatt-en  the  patiei 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  fattening 
rapid,  and  I  have  known  a  case  of  this  char 
atone  on  admisaion  to  the  Home  go  out  in  > 
weighing  just  twice  as  much. 

This   treatment  by  rest,   isolation,  massif 
feeding  is  also  of  the  greatest  use  in  most  c 
neurasthenia   whether  with   predominating  « 
symptoms.     In  the  severer  cases,  as  a  rule, 
iaefficaciouB,    although    ocoaaionally    modifiec 
with.     And  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rul 
of  depraved  and  lowered  nerve  function  treat 
acter,  the  object  of  which  is  by  improving  n 
a  normal  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
urged.     It  may  not  be  invariably  successful, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  neurasthenia  in  ef 
.cure,  and  in  the  others  it  nearly  always  leac 
improvement. 
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Tk  At  thiitg  ia  to  grasp  the  principles  on  which  apecul' 

dis  icated,  and  thea  the  observer  can  fill  in  the  detiils, 

for  i  be  seen  some  cases  differ  greatly  in  the  complexitj 

of  their        logy. 

>tjr  J ,  entitled  the  true  morbid  entities  includes  the  claas 
of  i  dermatoses  due  to  external  causes  snch  as  trw- 

matiBma^  mechanical,  physical,  chemical ;    irritating  secrettoqi^ 
aa  in  intertrigo  and  the  dermatitis  genitalium   from  diabetic 
urine ;    i      sfact  ledonfi ;    and  the  huge  group   of  occupation 
dermatoses.    It  is  important  to  realise  the  fact  that  dftmagi^ 
and  reaction  may  vary  nilnerability  of  the  soil,  and 

a  well  regulated  bland  able  in  the  treatment,  and  to 

prevent  recurrences,  for  e  ants  are  only  effective  when 
acting  on  a  vulnerable  sou.  our  daily  experience  to  see  i 

waaherwoman  or  scrubber  so        scathed  for  years,   and  ti 
her  health  deteriorates  f  roi  buse,  and  the  irritanta  ene^i 

tered  in  her  occupation  en  dermatitis.     We  ebaU  have 

something  more  to  say  on  thi  nt  when  we  epeak  of  ecsemfl. 
In  chilblains  we  see  the  vulne  soil  due  to  a  weak  drculatioii, 

which  ia  often  associated  witu  |  >t  nutrition,  and  the  excitant 
in  the  onset  of  cold  weather.  It  ia  evident  that  the  general 
nutrition  should  be  foatered  by  generous  feeding,  includiug 
much  fatty  diet. 

The  dermatoses  excited  by  ingested  aliments  and  medicaneDts 
are  next  to  be  considered.  Here  an  inherited  or  acquired  vubof- 
abihty  often  comes  into  play.  It  is  well  known  that  c^rtaiii 
articles  of  diet  disagree  temporarily  or  peraistently  with  wme 
people,  e.g.  strawberries,  or  tea  or  coffee,  and  again  oettain 
foods  may  on  occasion  contain  special  poisons,  aa  diseased  miitfi 
mussels,  tinned  foods  and  pies. 

The  second  class  of  Group  I  comprises  the  namenyas  tt^ 
important  diseaaes  excited  by  animal  and  ^ngMbHtb  vutuH^ 
Some  are  superficial  and  unassociated  with  any  toxic  poisoniiV 
which  we  can  trace,  such  as  the  mould  paraaitic  affecti(»tf  <v 
the  epidermis,  and  it  is  not  known  that  diet  can  in  any  mjf 
influence  the  growth  of  the  parasites,  although  oertain  hf^ 
conditions  favour  their  growth.  For  instance,  the  microspoioB 
loves  the  child's  hair,  and  the  parasite  causing  tinea  Yena/x^ 
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^likes  covered  warm  perspiriiig  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  thus 
[not  infrequently  attacks  delicate  people  who  clothe  warmly, 
such  as  those  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  Hence  the  presence 
of  this  disease  may  give  a  hint  for  good  feeding  to  improve  the 
general  nutrition.  Of  the  microbic  infections  streptococci, 
caasing  the  common  impetigo  contagiosa,  and  the  so-called 
pemphigus  neonatorum,  and  staphylococci  causing  the  pustular 
im|>etigo,  boUs  and  carbuncles,  may  set  up  a  notable  toxic  poison- 
ing, and  rarely  a  general  infection.  There  are  qualities  of  the 
soil  which  offer  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  growth  of  these 
organisms,  which  may  vary  in  virulence,  and  therefore  it  is 
important  in  addition  to  the  specific  treatment  to  strengthen 
the  nutrition  by  plenty  of  good  food.  The  existence  of  diabetes 
or  glycosuria  is  well  known  to  favour  the  growth  of  staphylo- 
cocci, and  demands  the  appropriate  dieting  for  these  conditions. 
Though  the  proof  of  its  parasitic  nature  is  not  absolutely  assured, 
I  mention  here  the  very  common  phases  of  pityriasis  of  the 
scalp  and  other  parts  including  the  *'  flannel  rash,"  states 
nowadays  often  described  as  eczema  seborrhoeicum  or  seborr- 
hoeides.  I  do  not  recognize  that  any  special  diet  influences 
these  eruptions.  Then  we  come  to  the  more  formidable  infective 
granulomata,  such  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  leprosy.  There 
is  no  special  diet  indicated  in  these  infections,  but  a  building 
Qp,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  general  nutrition.  Modifications 
are  of  course  called  for  in  different  stages,  such  as  acute  febrile 
phases,  implication  of  important  organs,  and  so  on. 

The  phase  of  tuberculosis  known  as  lupus  vulgaris*  constantly 
illustrates  for  us  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  deficient 
resistance  of  the  soil.  It  often  occurs  in  persons  who  have 
inherited  a  deficient  standard  of  nutrition  with  a  feeble  circula- 
tion, and  there  is  added  to  this  a  chronic  poisoning  from  the 
tubercle  bacilli  and  the  wounds  which  may  be  produced.  Such 
patients  require  to  be  placed  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions as  regards  diet,  in  order  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the 
tissues  as  far  as  possible.  Fatty  foods  are  an  important  indica- 
tion. In  regard  to  syphilis  a  special  point  to  be  noted  in  regard 
to  diet  is  that  the  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  must  be 
carefully  supervised  and  green  vegetables  given  with  cai 
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whilst  mercury  is  being  pushed.  Lastly,  there  are  acute  febiilt 
infections,  such  as  acute  pemphigus,  and  the  infective  puzponi 
which  must  be  dieted  like  the  acute  specific  fevers. 

Geu^itp  II  includes  a  huge  heterogeneous  group   of  t}^»*»- 
toses  which  Brocq  characterizes   as  cutaneous    reaotioiiB.    An 
eruption  very  similar  in  appearance  may  be  excited  by  aercnl 
causes,  and  possibly  one  and  the  same  cause  may  set  up  difftrBBl 
types  of  reaction.     Tlie  etiology  is  often  complicated  or  obeomv 
and  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  phase  of  reaction  often 
escape  our  recognition.     It  is  in  some  of  these  reactions  that 
dermatologists  most  strongly  advocate  special  diets,  and  thoqgit 
such  treatment  has  a  sure  foundation  in  some  oases,  in  othMl 
the  dieting  is  largely  due  to  the  belief  arising  from  exclusion  of 
other  agencies  that  a  metabolic  disturbance  must  be  the  oaibs. 

Class  I  of  this  group  consists  of  the  cutaneoas  ifwfiiiii 
proper,  and  includes  a  series  of  reactions  with  pruritus  as  a  lead- 
ing S]niiptom«  e.g.  the  functional  disorder  kno\m  as  pmhtns, 
uncomplicated  or  associated  with  a  special  vulnerability  ol 
the  skin  leading  to  inflammatory  or  other  reactions  known  as 
licheniflcation«  urticaria,  acute  circumscribed  oedema,  auto- 
graphism,  lichen  urticatus  and  the  prurigos,  eczema,  dennatitii 
herpetiformis,  and  generalized  eryUuodennias. 

Pruritus,  or  the  symptom  of  itching,  is  due  to  disturl 
of  function  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  may  occur  quite  apart 
from   any   co<existent   eruption   which   involves  these 
The   conditions   determining   the  pruritus   may  be  innate 
acquired  in  the  nervous  system,  and  in  certain  persons  whose 
sensor}'  nerves  are,  so  to  speak,  on  edge  all  sorts  of  aUgfai  iafla* 
ences  may  excite  itching,  such  as  undressing,  the  warmth  of 
bed,  a  bath,  cold,  etc.     Then   the  symptom   may   be  oxoitsd 
reflex ly  as  exemplified  in  the  nasal  and  anal  i telling  due  to  thread 
worms  in  the  lower  bowel.    The  sensoiy  nerves  again  may  bo 
disturbed  by  the  circulation  in  the  tissue  of  noxious  prodneli 
elaborated  in  the  system,  as  in  diabetes  and  jaundice,  or 
mulated    by    faulty    elimination.     Sometimes   people   have  aa 
idiosyncrasy  against  certain  articles  of  diet,  and  tea  and 
are    not    infrequently    incriminated.     In    the    oonunon 
pruritus  it  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  the  relative  potency 
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such  factors  ae  atrophic  skin  changes,  metabolic  disorders,  and 
inefficient  elimination.  Obviously  where  the  diet  or  digestive 
organs  are  in  any  way  at  fault  or  the  elimination  of  waet«  pro- 
ducts imperfect,  we  must  meet  the  difficulties  by  an  appro- 
priate diet.  In  some  intractable  cases  it  is  advisable  to  try 
for  a  period  some  special  diet,  such  as  the  milk,  or  lacto-vege- 
tarian,  or  Salisbury  cure. 

Urticaria  is  the  result  of  a  special  kind  of  reaction  of  the 
akin  in  which  the  vaso-motor  nerve  system  is  specially  involved, 
and  may  be  excited  by  external  or  internal  irritants,  directly 
«8  in  a  nettle  sting,  or  reflexly  in  some  visceral  irritation  (stomach 
and  genital  organs).  It  is  well  known  that  some  poisons,  e.g. 
that  formed  in  certain  mussels,  may  be  powerful  enough  to 
induce  the  vaso-motor  trouble  in  any  one  ingesting  the  food. 
There  are  persons  also  who,  temporarily  or  persistently,  have 
an  idiosyncrasy  against  certain  articles  of  diet,  or  whose  digest- 
ive power  is,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  imperfect  for  such  food, 
and  in  them  this  special  reaction  is  excited,  though  such  articles 
of  diet  are  innocuous  to  the  general  run  of  people.  Toxins 
formed  in  the  intestines  are  also  incriminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cutaneous  vaso- motor  nerve  system  seems  to  be  in 
a  very  unstable  condition,  and  then  the  slightest  stimuli  produce 
the  wheals.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  autographism  ; 
and  in  the  effects  of  undressing  or  getting  warm  in  bed  in  certain 
subjects.  Of  late  years  the  state  of  the  blood  has  been  investi- 
gated in  cases  of  urticaria,  and  in  some  instances  found  deficient 
in  coagulation  power,  readily  allowing  "  serous  haemorrhages." 
Alcoholism  has  a  special  tendency  to  impair  the  tone  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  also  acts  by  causing  gastro-intestinal 
and  liver  troubles.  From  these  remarks  the  lesson  will  be 
leamt  that  in  urticaria  we  must  thoroughly  investigate  the 
gtote  of  the  nervous  system,  inlierited  or  acquired,  and  look 
carefully  for  an  exciting  cause  in  the  food  intake  and  digestion, 
and  examine  the  urine  for  evidences  of  imperfect  elimination, 
and  correct  what  is  wrong  by  insisting  on  a  diet  simple  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  In  some  distressing  chronic  cases  it  will  be 
found  expedient  to  experiment  for  a  time  with  a  special  dietary, 
as  milk,  lacto-vegetarian,  etc. 
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Lichen  nrticatas  and  the  i>nirigOf  are  closely  related  to  mti- 
caria,  and  here  again  we  meet  with  a  highly  smoepkible  Tmmt- 
motor  or  sensoty  nerve  system  set  in  action  by  a  taimCj  of 
excitanta,   which   often  elude  our  investigation.     Ucli«n   orti* 
«atu8  is  a  recurrent  eruption   of    early  childhood,  and  f>i%ea 
proves  mo«t  intractable.     It  espedally  evolves  in  the  eieoiB||> 
After  the  exclusion  of  all  possible  external  excitants,  tnch  as 
irritating  and  heating  clothing  and  fleas,  it  is  deotimble  to  mhir^^ 
investigate  the  functioning  of  the  gastro-intastiiial  traei  wilfc 
a  view  to  seeing  that  the  digestion  is  well  performed,  and  that 
no    poisonous    excitants    are    elaborated,    The    quantity    and 
quality  of  the  food  must  be  carefully  adjusted  according  to  tha 
age  of  the  child.     Some  French  authors  insist  on  the  freqoencj 
of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.     The  prurigos  are  characterised 
by  the  repeated  formation  of  itching  papules  with  many  analo- 
gies with  the  wheal,  and  the  reaction  is  met  with  under  aerera] 
conditions.     In   the    commoner   form   beginning   in   childhood, 
there  seems  to  be  an  ingrained  state  of  cutaneous  nerve  tnite- 
bility,  so  that  the  eruption  may  be  lifelong.      The  subjects  of 
this  eruption   are   characteristically   pallid   and   spare.      Herr, 
again,  as  for  lichen  urticatus  we  protect  the  skin  from  all  ezlMnal 
excitement,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  any  possible  aooroo  oi 
irritation  by  careful  dieting,  and  seeing  that  the  gastro-intoatiBAl 
functions  are  perfectly  carried  out.     As  in  the  other  rwinHai 
in  which  the  cutaneous  nervous  system  is  especially  inTolred, 
a  protection  of  the  skin  by  an  occlusive  dressing  goes  far  to 
stop  the  evolution  of  eruption,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  trnpott- 
anoe    of    external    irritation.     Nevertheless    the    exirteaoe    ol 
dyspeptic  and  metabolic  troubles  has  a  strong  hold  on    the 
profession,  at  any  rate  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

EcKma  is  an  inflammatoiy  reaction  of  the  skin  of  a 
type,  and  probably  due  to  a  diversity  of  causes,  often  ooo^ll- 
cated.  For  a  patient  may  inherit  a  state  of  nutrition  predic' 
poaing  to  it,  or  acquire  such  by  his  habits  and  mode  of  life, 
and  then  various  exciting  causes  come  into  play  and  oomplete 
the  story.  Eczema  is  not  a  parasitic  disease,  althoa^  the 
piyogenic  cocci  find  a  congenial  soil  in  the  inflammatoiy  area, 
and  are  frequently  a  cause  of  the  persistence  of  the  tnwble. 
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r^^  what  we  have  said  about  other  reactions  it  is  important 
^^  in  mind  that,  although  many  irritants  are  potent  enough 
"^^tae  any  skin   {see  Artificial  Dermatoses),  there  are 
ves  of  malnutrition  brought  about  by  inherited  or  acquired 
""luences   which    make    the    skin   abnormally    vulnerable.     In 
'^pq  cases  external  irritants  of  little  potency,  such  as  a  cold 
"ind  or  sun  exposure,  will  suffice  to  excite  an  eczema.     Thus 
^    constantly    observe    masons,  bakers,    polishers,    laundry- 
^omen,  scrubbers,  etc.,   who  suddenly  become  attacked  with 
^czema,  because  the  resistance  of  their  skin  tissues  has  diminished 
from  various   causes.     These   causes   comprise   all   the   factors 
that  go  to  make  up  the  mode  of  life  and  inJierited  tendencies. 
Thus  we  find  associated  with  the  eczema  reaction  such  states 
as.  anaemia,  gout,  liver  and  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  oxaluria, 
lithiasis,    diabetes,    obesity,    asthma,    chronic    bronchitis    and 
interstitial  nephritis.     It  is  almost  univereally  held  that  various 
disorders  of  metabolism,  the  excessive  intake  of  foods  or  certain 
foods  especially  with  a  sedentary  life,  and  deficient  elimination 
may   strongly  predispose  to  eczema,  and    it  is  possible  that 
certain  toxic  products  may  actuaUy  be  the  excitants,  but  our 
knowledge  is  not  very  sure  on  this  point.     Certain  it  is  that 
we  meet  with  many  cases  in  which  no  clue  to  external  excite- 
ment can  be  traced,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  detect  any  metabolic  disorder.     The  state  of  the  nervous 
system   probably   has   a    marked   influence,   either   directly   or 
indirectly,   in  the  causation  of  certain  cases  of  eczema.     We 
meet  with  it  in  neurotic  individuals  who  live  carefully,  and 
attacks  seem  to  be  excited  sometimes  by  strong  mental  strain. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  in  planning  a 
treatment  for  a  case  of  eczema  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  into  the  general  health  of  the  subject, 
and  the  functioning  of  the  various  organs,  especially  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  liver  and  kidneys  ;    to  note  the  mode  of  life 
and   habits,  especially  as  regards  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  diet,  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  amount  of  tobacco 
emoked.     The  diet  arranged  must  obviously  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  condition  present,  whether  gout,  diabetes,  etc. 
Eczema  may  occur  in  low  states  of  nutrition  from  want  of  proper 
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food  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  moet  cases  it  is  well  to  im] 
the  necessity  of  slow  inastication;  to  diminish  the  quaffitity 
of  food  \  to  take  easily  digestible  bland  foods  such  as,  for  dmnef , 
a  sole,  chicken  and  milk  pudding  ;  to  avoid  pig  fleeh,  eveeU, 
pastry,  and  fruits,  piquant  sauces,  o^y  fish,  cnrries,  and  to  tsa^ 
off  alcohol  or  greatly  Umit  its  use.  A  little  sound  whisky,  if 
any  alcohol^  is  usually  allowed.  Salted  foods  are  very  commonly 
prohibited,  and  tea  and  coffee  may  not  agree.  In  acnte  asd 
obstinate  cases  it  is  useful  to  cut  down  the  meals  to  a  tninimiTni, 
and  even  for  a  time  put  the  patient  on  special  diet  (milk,  lacto* 
vegetarian,  etc.),  the  details  of  which  are  given  else  where,    fl 

As  for  the  very  common  and  trouhlaeome  inlantile  bobu 
we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  etiology,  for 
many  complicated  factors  acquired  by  the  adult  are  abeent. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  very  far  from  thoroughly  understanding 
the   etiology.    Allowing   that   the   cutaneoua   nervous  system 
is  in  an  excitable  condition  in  the  infantj  we  have  two  catfr 
gories  of  provocatives,  external  irritantB  of  various  kinds  and 
gastro-intestinal    troubles    often   due   to   improper   feeding  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality.     It  is  therefore  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  have  the  child  fed  on  proper  principles  in  every  respect. 
Some  of  the  most  troublesome  cases  are  those  in  which  infants 
seem    to    have   idiosyncrasies    against    certain   foods,    Hsra^ 
spent  a  large  portion  of  my  Hfe  in  observing  babies  sufieiiif 
from  eczema,  I  have  watched  many  who  were  apparently,  apart 
from  their  eczema,  perfectly  healthy  in  every  respect  and  pro- 
perly fed  ;   and  in  my  opinion  &  great  deal  of  eo-ealled  infantile 
eczema  belongs  to  the  pityriasis  group  and  is  purely  a  skin 
disease,  except  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  boH  is  important. 
It  is  notable  that  the  eczema  so  frequently  commences  by  the 
scalp,  and  descends  over  the  face  and  elsewhere.     It  is  oft^ 
characterized  by  pityriasic  patches  which  become  readily  "ecze- 
matized  "  by  external  irritation,  and  is  then  indistinguifliaUfi 
from  true  eczema. 

Dermatitis  herpetitonnis,  formerly  indnded  with  pempliigtfi 
is  an  uncommon  eruption  of  which  the  etiology  is  often  obaeiB9> 
Some  cases  are  thought  to  be  from  nervous  breakdown,  or  twi* 
intestinal  auto-intoxication  inferred  from  the  eosixiopkilia  ^ 
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the  blood  and  indicanuria.     However  that  may  be,  a  careful 

tlutritiouB  diet  is  called  for. 
Lichen  planus  of  E.  Wilson  is  also  generally  considered  to 
>e  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  This  opinion 
8  founded  on  the  facts  that  the  subjects  are  often  obviously 
neurotic,  and  not  infrequently  the  eruption  follows  marked 
shock,  emotion,  woffy,  etc.,  or  coincides  with  the  climacteric 
period.  The  general  health  may  be  unsatisfactory,  and  nervous 
dyspepsia  exist,  which  cavils  for  careful  dieting.  Sometimes 
very  acute  cases  occur,  and  demand  a  simple  bland  diet  with 
absence  of  any  stimulating  food. 

»  Generalized  erythrodennia  is  rare,  and  the  etiology  often 
obscure.  It  is  known  that  various  chronic  skin  eruptions,  such 
aa  eczema  and  psoriasis  may  take  on  this  severe  phase,  and 
such  a  skin  condition  has  been  seen  in  tuberculosis,  lymphade- 
noma,  and  other  conditions.  The  cutaneous  vaso-motor  system 
seems  to  lose  all  tone.  Here  again  a  simple,  nutritious,  bland 
diet  is  called  for. 

The  second  section  of  the  proper  cutaneous  reactions  is  char- 

IHtcterized  by  the  absence  of  pruritus  as  a  dominant  feature, 

^nnd  it  includes  such  disorders  as  the  great  group  of  erythemata» 

herpes  simplex  and  zoster,  pemphigus,  psoriasis,  and  pitjniasis 

rabra  pilaris. 

The  erythemata,  which  vary  in  type  from  the  rashes  simu- 

!Hating  those  of  some  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  to  macular, 

papular,  nodular,  and  bullous  eruptions,  haemorrhagic  or  not, 

Are  probably  all  of  toxic  origin.      Many  are  certainly  so,  e.g. 

the  serum  and  antitoxic  rashes,  the  drug  rashes,  the  pre-emptive 

And  secondary  rashes  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  the  erythemata 

of  rheumatic  fever,  the  so-called  "  surgical  scarlet  fever  "  and 

eepticsemic  eruptions,  and  the  eruption  in  late  Bright's  disease. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  passing  attack,  but  it  may  be  febrile 

«nd  severe,  and  demands  an  appropriate  diet.     At  other  times 

Xhe  outbreaks  are  recurrent  at  irregular  intervals  for  years,  as 

in  ersrthema  (herpes)  iris  and  the  remarkable  recurrent  scarlati- 

niform  desquamative  ersrthema.    Obscure   as   the   etiology  of 

many  of  these  cases  is,  it  is  important  to  carefully  Investigate 

tho  state  and  functioning  of  the  gaatro-intestinal  tract,   and 
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Bcifll  attention  to  the  diet  with  a  view  to  discoTer 
<  or  idioBjmcraey,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  the  recurreTit 

I  lythciQAtoSlU  may  be  discussed  here.     It  is  bdieveii 

I  ermatologiats  to  be  intimately  connected  with  tubef- 

\  brought  aboat  in   same   way  by  the  producta  of 

If  £iUi.    My  own  view  is  that  it  ta  of  toxaeimic  oripi, 

not  ,rily  tuberculous,  but  oecuning  in  people  with  poor 

n  ad  weak  circulation,  and  often  no  doubt  with  tubercu- 

lo  I.    The  uaual  indications  for  dieting  are  that  the^ 

P  want  bi  I  upporting  by  a  generous  and 

fatty  diet. 

^rpes  admplex  or  hil  ^      known  to  be  excited,  probably 

peflesiy,  about  the  mueo-cutai  le  orificea  chiefly  by  a  multi- 
tude of  recurrent  causes,  si  he  catamenia,  serual  congre^, 
febrile  movement  in  coU  lonia,  etc.,  and  often  without 
obvious  cause.  Herpes  i  the  other  hand,  is  caused  br 
an  inflammation  of  the  nerve  ^  iglia,  and  this  may  be  set  up 
by  traumatism,  or  the  ingestio:  of  araenic,  but  usually,  it  is 
thought,  by  a  special  infection  Tliese  eruptions  do  not  od 
for  special  dieting. 

Pemphigus  is  a  term  applied  to  a  collection  of  bullom  erup- 
tions of  uncertain  etiology,  after  exclusion  of  the  bullous  phAsw 
of  such  eruptions  as  streptococcle  impetigo,  erythema  multi- 
forme and  Uchen  planus,  potassium  iodide  dennatitia,  etc. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  is  that,  apart  from  the  severity  of 
the  attack  calling  for  special  diet,  it  will  be  advisable  to  carefully 
investigate  for  any  source  of  toxic  poisoning  in  the  intcstiml 
tract. 

Hlyriasis  rabra  pilaris  is  another  rare  relapsing  emption, 
the  pathogeny  of  which  is  unknown,  but  there  are  no  specW 
indications  for  any  particular  diet. 

FsoriaiSis  again,  a  recurrent  eruption  of  daily  observAtioiit 
has  a  very  obscure  etiology,  and  it  is  consequently  in  obatiMf? 
cases  that  all  sorts  of  diet  and  spa  treatment  are  tried,  ft^ 
parasitic  origin  is  unproved.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  J«>cal 
disease  of  the  skin  which  may  be  inherited.  Many  obserrei^ 
consider  it  symptomatic  of  a  neurosis,  but  most  treqwoAj^ 
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some  dyscrasia.  The  fact  is  psoriasis  seems  to  be  a  reaction 
predisposed  to  or  due  to  many  kinds  of  causes,  and  consequently 
we  meet  with  it  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  whether 
apparently  healthy  and  even  robust,  or  rheumatic  and  gouty, 
alcoholic,  plethoric,  obese,  and  what  not.  The  complication 
by  trophic  joint  changes  in  a  proportion  of  old-standing  cases 
suggests  a  toxaemia,  but  perhaps  not  for  all  cases.  Apart  from 
the  exciting  cause  or  causes  of  psoriasis  we  may  note  the  effect 
of  constitutional  states  on  it,  for  a  fever  may  clear  it  off  for  a 
time.  The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  makes  it  incurable,  and 
the  demand  on  a  woman's  strength,  when  suckling,  has  a  marked 
effect  in  making  a  psoriasis  intractable  or  causing  it  to  evolve. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that,  as  in  other  reactions,  a  most 
careful  investigation  must  be  made  into  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  the  functioning  of  the  organs,  the  habits  and  mode  of 
life,  and  anything  that  is  wrong  should  be  corrected  as  far  as 
possible.  The  patient  should  understand  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  health  will  probably  "  discover "  the  eruption.  The 
diverse  states  of  health,  such  as  various  metabolic  disturbances, 
which  may  be  associated  with  this  psoriasis  reaction,  explains 
the  benefit  sometimes  derived  from  a  course  at  various  spas 
and  from  strict  dieting,  such  as  is  carried  out  at  various  German 
health  institutes.  In  presence  of  a  case  of  psoriasis  then,  it 
is  desirable  to  prescribe  a  diet  in  relation  to  any  improper  feed- 
ing or  any  disordered  condition  present.  But,  although  we 
have  no  proof  that  any  particular  diet  is  a  cause  of  psoriasis, 
some  dermatologists  as  a  routine  treatment  recommend  an 
absolutely  vegetarian  diet ;  eggs,  fish  and  pastry  are  forbidden, 
sweets  limited,  milk  not  taken  with  meals,  and  often  coffee 
and  tea  interdicted.  In  severe  cases,  especially  with  trophic 
bone  changes,  it  is  certainly  expedient  to  judiciously  experiment 
with  a  strict  vegetarian  or  lacto- vegetarian,  or  Salisbury  treat- 
ment, as  most  favourable  results  have  unquestionably  resulted 
on  occasion. 

XanOioma  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  neoplasm,  but  to 
my  mind  it  is  a  special  reaction  of  the  skin  brought  about  by 
one  or  more  agents.  We  see  one  form  occurring  in  various 
liver  affections  associated   with  jaundice,  e.g.  gall  stones,  and 
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the  xanthoma  may  disappear  with  the  remoTal  of  the  gmll  stooei 
and  jaundice.  I  have  seen  a  hypertrophic  carrhoeia  of  the  Itrer 
baoome  qoieaoent  and  the  liveff  diminiahing  with  grmdmd  <£•- 
appearance  of  the  xanthoma,  Boggestuig  the  reaeation  ai  tmum- 
factore  of  some  toxic  agent.  Then  we  hare  forms  of 
aaaociated  with  gljcosoria  and  diabetea,  and  lastly 
without  evident  cauae.  What  the  toxic  agent  common  to  aD 
these  conditions  is  we  do  not  know.  The  xanthoma  of  glye^ 
■ones  and  diabetics  is  strikingly  affected  for  the  belter  fay  special 
diet. 

Acne  rcMaon  is  a  term  which  includes  ao-caOed  seborrhcaie 
dermatitis  of  the  face,  but  especially  recurrent  and  the  storao* 
typed  hyperaemia  of  the  face  caused  by  constant  external  pro* 
ducers  of  local  blood  congestion  such  as  sun,  wind,  fire,  heat, 
etc.,  and  frequently  reflex  from  gastro-inteatinal,  and  in  the 
female,  genital  disorders.  In  the  gastro-intestinal  ranoii  a 
caxeful  dieting,  and  exclusion  of  large  quantities  of  badly 
tea,  and  excees  of  alcohol  is  most  essential. 

We  now  come  to  Chun  II  of  cataneous  reacticms  in  whieh  Hkt 
nervous  system  is  prominently  involved.  The  reaction  may 
occur  in  course  of  a  defined  nerve  lesion,  as  Syrin^QVyoiil^ 
hyitwia,  and  dermatophobia  ;  or  a8  secondary  to  internal 
tory  troubles,  as  exophthalmic  goitre  and  myzcBdema  and  Addi- 
son's disease ;  or  as  trophoneurotic  sjmdromata  illaatnted 
by  such  conditions  as  Rajmaad's  S]^mptoma,  erythrooMlllliiW 
erythromelie,  scleroderma,  nerve  panaris,  bemiatrophia 
ainhnm.  perforating  ulcer,  recurrent  phylctenoais  of  the 
mities,  epidermolysis,  alopecias,  and  secretory  troubles  of  lbs 
sweat  and  sebaceous  glands ;  or  aa  the  pigmentary  disturbance 
known  as  vitiligo  or  leucoderma.  None  of  these  trooblea  aeen 
to  be  directly  affected  by  diet,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  a  ra 
diet  is  called  for.  I  have  often  seen  lencoderma  in  spare,  delita 
looking  children,  which  suggested  the  importance  of  a  specially 
nutritious  diet  to  avert  tuberculosis.  In  the  SWSlt 
troubles  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  stimulating  food,  and 
of  fluid,  which  are  apt  to  increase  the  trouble.  Opiniona  difier 
aa  to  the  cause  of  acne  vulgaris.  It  is  a  reaction  of  the  period 
of  evolution  of  puberty,  and  is  associated  with  exceastre  out-^ 
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put  of  sebum,  plugging  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  secondary 
papulo-pustular  complications  from  the  growth  of  staphylococci. 
The  plugs  consist  of  a  proliferation  of  epidermic  cells  in  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles  enclosing,  and  caused  by^  myriads  of 
micro-bacilli.  Whether  these  bacilli,  which  certainly  cause 
the  plugging  of  the  mouth  of  the  follicle,  are  the  cause  of  the 
seborrhoea  and  consecutive  changes,  or  whether  the  seborrhoea 
is  a  functional  disorder  of  puberty  affording  a  congenial  soil  for 
the  bacilli  is  in  dispute.  These  acne  patients  are  often  debili- 
tated generally,  and  frequently  are  dyspeptic  and  constipated, 
so  that  a  simple  bland  and  laxative  diet  is  called  for.  Some 
French  dermatologists  cut  oS  all  fatty  food. 

Class  m  comprises  the  cutaneous  leactions  characterized 
by  nuthtiOD  troubles,  and  includes  (A)  changes  characterized 
by  exaggeration  of  nutrition,  (a)  of  the  epithelium  as  in  kera- 
tosis pilaris,  lichen  spinulosus,  keratosis  follicularis  vegetans, 
acanthosis  nigricans,  porokeratosis,  and  keratosis  pahnaris  et 
plantaris  ;  (b)  of  pigment,  (c)  of  hairs,  (d)  of  the  dermis,  as 
in  dermatolysis  and  soft  naevi ;  (e)  of  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  as  in  many  naevi ;  (B)  changes  characterized  by 
diminution  of  nutrition,  as  in  albinism,  canities,  alopecia,  tricho- 
rexis  nodosa,  momlithrix.  primary  nail  and  cutaneous  atrophy  ; 
and  (C)  mixed  acquired  dystrophies  of  the  hair  and  nails  ;  of 
epidermis  and  dermis,  as  in  ichthyosis,  xeroderma  pigmentosum 
and  colloid  milium  ;  of  the  elastic  tissue,  as  in  pseudo-xanthoma 
elastica.  There  are  not  any  special  diet  indications  in  this 
c1a88. 

Lastly,  there  is  Class  IV  of  cutaneous  neoplasms  which  need 
not  be  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

MET  IN  OLD  AGE 

Bt  Habby  Campbell,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

Tlie  teefll  of  tllB  aged.-^All  are  familiar  with  the  toothless 
gums  of  the  aged.  In  advanced  age  the  teeth  tend  to  loosen 
and  drop  out,  from  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  processes.  This 
occurs  sooner  among  civilized  than  among  primitive  peoples, 
owing  to  the  insufficient  use  to  which  the  teeth  are  put  in  the 
former  case  (whence  results  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  wall)  and 
to  the  prevalence  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  Complete  absence  of 
teeth  must,  indeed,  have  been  practically  unknown  before  the 
introduction  of  cookery,  inasmuch  as  most  vegetable  food  in  the 
raw  state  needs  abundant  chewing,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  before  the  practice  of  cooking  be- 
came common  man  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  the  stage  of  edent- 
ulism.  Long  before  his  teeth  had  a  chance  of  dropping  out  from 
senile  decay,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  ground  down  to  the 
gums  (as  may  be  observed  in  other  vegetable-feeding  animals) 
by  the  laborious  chewing  of  dense  vegetable  substances,  and 
by  this  time  it  must  already  have  been  very  difficult  to  support 
life.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  introduction  of  cookeiy  the 
old  were  able  to  assist  the  work  of  their  teeth  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  grinding  and  maceration — means  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  are  found  of  great  service  in  the  feeding  of  old 
horses  with  teeth  much  ground  down. 

In  the  pre-cookery  period  dental  caries,  it  should  here  be 
observed,  was  practically  unknown  in  man. 

Then  came  a  change.  With  the  advent  of  cookery  survival 
was  no  longer  so  closely  dependent  upon  dental  efficiency  as  it 

had  been,  inasmuch  as  cooking,  by  breaking  up  the  nondigest- 
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ible  ceUulose  meehwork  of  the  denser  varieties  of  vegetable  food, 
relieved  the  work  of  the  teeth,  and  it  became  possible  for  people  to 
survive  with  very  inefficient  teeth,  or  indeed,  without  any  teeth 
at  all.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  early 
period  of  cookery — before  i.e.  the  introduction  of  agriculture — 
life  was  long  maintained  after  the  teeth  began  to  give  out. 
Certain  it  is  that  edentulism  must  have  been  very  rare  in  pr»> 
agricultural  times  :  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  aix^gle 
toothless  jaw  among  the  numerous  skuUs  that  we  have  examined 
of  extant  pre-agricultural  peoples,  all  of  whom  were  skilled  in 
cookery. 

When  the  age  of  agriciilture  was  reached  the  supply  of  soft 
vegetable  food  underwent  an  enormous  increase,  especially  in  the 
late  or  neo-agricultural  period,  and  this  rendered  man  in  a  iMge 
degree  independent  of  his  teeth,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promoted 
the  tendency  to  disease  of  these  organs.  Sound  teeth  being  no 
longer  necessary  to  life,  and  the  causes  of  dental  diaea«e  having 
greatly  increased,  it  is  not  surprising  that  dental  diseaM  ia  now  eo 
common.  Long  before  the  teeth  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
ground  down  to  the  roots,  or  of  falling  out  from  sheer  old  agt, 
they  are,  among  modem  peoples,  but  too  often  rendered  inefficient 
by  caries,  pyorrhcea  alveolaris,  or  other  causes.  So  much  ia  thia 
the  case  that,  were  we  to  lose  the  art  of  preparing  our  Tegetehle 
food,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  such  a  country  m 
our  own  would,  without  the  dentist's  help,  either  have  to  become 
almost  wholly  carnivorous  or  perish  from  starvation. 

The  masticatory  capacity  of  the  edentulous.— People  who  have 
no  teeth  at  all  are  often  better  able  to  masticate  than  those  with 
a  few  only,  for  in  the  former  case  the  gums  are  allowed  to  oome 
together  and  harden,  enabling  them  to  cope  with  many  killdi 
of  food,  whereas  if  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth,  no  two  of 
which  are  opposed,  they  are  useless  for  purposes  of  maiticatkHL 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  single  tooth,  by  preventing  the  gums  from 
meeting,  may  render  mastication  impossible. 

Crusts  and  hard  biscuits  may  present  some  difficulty  to  Uw 
edentulous,  but  one  which  is  readily  overcome  by  eoakiqg  ihem 
in  tea  or  coffee.  The  toothless  should  however  be  eoooviaged 
to  retain  all  their  starchy  food  in  the  mouth  as  long  as  possible. 
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and  to  work  it  about,  so  as  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
saliva.  Though  a  good  deal  of  the  animal  food  can  be  tackled, 
it  is  generally  found  advisable  to  mince  the  meat. 

Artificial  dentures  for  the  aged. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
senile  shedding  of  the  teeth  is  an  indication  for  a  return  to  the 
diet  of  the  toothless  infant,  and  that  the  use  of  artificial  teeth  by 
the  aged  is  apt  to  do  harm  by  encouraging  them  to  take  foods 
unsuited  to  their  years  ;  but  though  this  argument  seems  plau- 
sible enough  prima  facie,  when  examined  critically  it  will  be 
found,  like  so  many  other  plausible  arguments,  to  have  no  basis 
in  fact.  If  senile  edentuliam  has  any  biological  meaning  at  all, 
it  indicates,  not  that  nature  desires  a  return  to  the  diet  of  infancy, 
but  rather  that  the  time  has  come  to  cease  eating  altogether 
and  to  lie  down  and  die  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  under  natural 
conditions  edentulism  implies  death  from  starvation. 

Properly  fitting  dentures  cannot  but  be  of  advantage  to  the 
aged.  Modem  cookery  has  rendered  it  quite  as  easy  for  unsuit- 
able food  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  toothless  as  by  others,  whereas 
artificial  teeth  may  be  of  great  service  by  promoting  the  adeqxiate 
mastication  of  the  harder  forms  of  desirable  starchy  foods. 

The  period  between  partial  and  complete  edentulism  may  be 
one  of  considerable  difiiculty  as  regards  mastication,  and  here 
the  dental  surgeon  can  be  of  great  help  :  directly  the  teeth  begin 
to  fall  out  they  should  be  replaced— one  by  one,  if  need  be — by 
artificial  ones.  This  is  advisable  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  masticatory  efficiency,  but  also  because  in  this  way 
the  mouth  is  enabled  gradually  to  become  adapted  to  the  artificial 
dentures.  If  the  patient  waits  until  he  has  lost  most  or  all  of 
his  teeth  before  resorting  to  artificial  ones,  he  will  have  to  pass 
through  a  period — perhaps  a  long  one — of  masticatory  ineffi- 
ciency, and  in  the  end  he  may  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  accustom  his  mouth  to  them. 

Hie  ideal  dietary. — The  most  suitable  diet  for  the  aged  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  ideal  diet  for  man  in  general.  Such  a 
dietary  demands  (a)  moderation  in  quantity,  (h)  simplicity  in 
quality,  and  {c)  the  avoidance  of  those  starchy  foods  which  are 

kapt  to  slip  into  the  stomach  without  having  been  first  adequately 
Insalivated. 
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(a)  Moderation.  A  moderate  diet  is  one  just  sufficient 
(suf^KMing  the  various  food-stuffs — ^fats,  proteins,  etc. — to  b© 
properly  balanced)  to  maintain  a  person  at  the  lightest  weight 
consistent  with  the  most  perfect  health  of  which  he  is  oapable. 
It  is  manifest  that  any  food  over  and  above  this  suffioisnoy  oaSt 
do  no  good  and  may  do  harm. 

(6)  Simplicity.  By  a  simple  diet  is  meant  one  consisting  of 
such  items  as  bread,  plain  biscuits,  plain  puddings,  plainly  eookied 
vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  bird,  fish  (all  plainly  cooked),  milk,  batter, 
cheese  (such  as  Cheddar),  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  salt.  Dishes  calcu- 
lated to  tickle  the  palate  are  not  included  in  the  simple  diet, 
A  simple  diet  excludes  alcohol  and  all  condiments  other  than  salt 
and,  oocasionally,  pepper  and  mustard. 

(c)  Avoidance  of  soft  starchy  foods.  All  through  life  starchy 
foods  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken  in  a  form  competing 
thorough  mastication.  Soft  starchy  foods,  such  as  puddiii|gi» 
are  only  admissible  on  condition  that  they  be  tboroughlj 
masticated. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  diet  of  early  man  conformed  to 
these  three  requirements.  It  was  simple,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
unprepared  animal  and  vc^  table  substances ;  the  quantity 
was  not  on  the  whole  in  excess  of  physiological  needs  ;  and  all 
the  starchy  food  being  raw,  it  had  to  be  abundantly  masticated 
in  order  to  break  up  the  non-digestible  cellulose  framework  and 
thus  Uberate  the  contained  food^stuffs. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  ideal  with  the  actual  in  the 
present  day,  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  discouraging.  Too  often 
atomaoh  and  bowel  are  burdened  with  an  excess  of  food,  and 
harassed  by  a  too  great  variety  of  it.  Efficient  digestion  U 
rarely  possible  under  these  circumstances,  and  consequently 
the  blood  is  surcharged  with  nutrient  matter,  much  of  which  ia 
in  an  imperfectly  digested  form.  The  tissues  being  thus  bathed 
in  an  over-rich  and  perverted  plasma,  metabolism  fails  to  proceed 
normally,  and  health  suffers. 

In  order  to  show  the  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  aubjeot 
in  hand,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  survey  the  changes  which  th» 
food  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  body.     Theee  chaogaa 
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be  considered  under  three  phases  :  digestion  (i.e.  the  con- 
version of  the  ingested  food  into  nutrient  plasma),  metabolism 
(i.e.  the  nutritive  changes  which  the  absorbed  food  undergoes 
in  the  tissues),  and  excretion  (i.e.  the  removal  of  waste-products). 

These  three  functions,  as  we  may  term  them,  are  most  vigor- 
ous in  youth  and  early  adult  life.  Then  it  is  that  digestion  is 
moflt  vigorous,  metabolism  moat  active,  and  excretion  most 
efficient.  At  forty,  or  thereabouts,  the  digestive  function  often 
begins  to  show  signs  of  failure,  and  greater  care  has  to  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  food  than  was  before  necessary.  Apart  from 
this  there  is  now  a  greater  disposition  to  prudence — the  reckless- 
ness of  youth  tends  to  depart  with  maturer  years.  Young  people 
who  have  unrestricted  choice  of  luxurious  foods  are  very  apt  to 
opset  themselves :  the  "  stomach-ache  "  of  Christmas  time 
is  as  proverbial  as  the  "dose"  which  follows  it.  This  dietetic 
imprudence  may  survive  childhood,  adolescence,  early  adult 
life,  nay,  it  may  persist  into  old  age,  but  most  people  have  ac- 
quired some  sort  of  dietetic  wisdom  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
middle  age. 

At  this  period  not  only  does  digestion  often  begin  to  lose  its 
former  vigour,  but  metabolism  also  shows  signs  of  flagging  ;  the 
vital  fire  no  longer  blazes  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  youth.  Conse- 
quently the  products  of  kataboUsm  are  not  burnt  oQ  as  readily 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  if  excretion  is  defective  they  may  accumu- 
late and  cause  trouble.  As  yet,  however,  excretory  activity 
does  not  show  any  decided  signs  of  waning. 

With  the  gradual  onset  of  old  age  there  is  a  further  waning  of 
digestive  and  metabolic  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  degenera- 
tivo  changes  which  are  set  up  in  the  tissues.  With  the  digestive 
organs  showing  an  appreciable  increase  in  their  fibrous  elements 
and  a  corresponding  atrophy  of  their  epithelium,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  digestion  should  lack  its  early  vigour.  Similar  changes  are 
observed  throughout  the  tissues  generally,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding sluggishnes-s  of  metabolism — the  vital  fire,  which  has 
long  since  ceased  to  blaze,  now  smoulders  feebly,  less  oxygen  is 
absorbed  and  less  carbonic  acid  given  off.  Except  in  the  oase 
of  definite  disease  of  the  excretory  organs^  it  is  doubtful  whetbST 
the  aged  suffer  in  any  marked  degree  from  their  inefficiency. 
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Inasmuch  as  after  early  adult  life  there  is  a  steady  waniaig 
in  the  ability  of  the  oiigamsm  to  digest  and  metabolise  the 
food  taken,  it  follows  that  the  need  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ideal  dietary  beoomes  with  advancing  yean 
increasingly  pressing.  In  early  life  the  majority  of  people  oan 
cope  with  a  dietary  which  departs  widely  from  the  ideed — 
they  are  able  to  consume  with  comparative  impunity  not  only 
far  more  food  than  is  required,  but  also  all  sorts  of  foods  which 
in  later  years  cannot  be  tolerated.  We  say  with  "  oomparatire 
impunity,"  because  chronic  dietetic  delinquencies,  even  in  early 
life,  cannot  but  be  harmful  in  the  long  run,  although  an  oooik 
sional  lapse  from  a  severely  correct  diet  may,  in  the  case  of  the 
habitually  abstemious,  be  actually  beneficial,  and  this  even 
after  middle  life. 

Respecting  the  capacity  of  the  organism  to  cope  with  different 
kinds  of  food,  the  influence  of  custom  and  of  idiosyncrasy,  as  wvll 
as  of  age,  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  influences — while  one  should  be  caatkMM 
in  recommending  to  an  aged  person  a  diet  very  different  from  that 
to  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  accustomed,  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  prisons,  workhouses,  and  similar  institotioai 
shows  that  the  ability  of  the  aged  to  adapt  themselves  to  novel 
kinds  of  diet  is  by  no  means  small.  It  is,  indeed,  astoniihiiig 
what  can  be  achieved  in  this  direction  if  the  necessary  pieMuie 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  Unfortunately  in  private  pracUoo  tUi 
is  not  often  possible,  but  if  we  can  only  secure  his  co-operatioii 
we  may  often  succeed  in  getting  an  aged  person  to  tolerate  a 
dietary  very  different  from  that  to  which  he  has  aocostomed 
himself. 

The  factor  of  idiosj^ncrasy  is  an  important  one.  Individaela 
differ  greatly,  quite  irrespective  of  age,  in  their  digestive  and 
metabolic  capacities.  We  meet  with  children  who  are  unable 
to  tolerate  foods  which  old  people  oan  digest  quite  eaaify,  and, 
again,  with  others  who  are  made  ill  by  even  a  slight  exceea,  whila 
their  grandparents  can  perhaps  consume  a  large  ezoeas  with 
comparative  impunity.  Some  old  people  have,  in  fact,  prodlgiow 
powers  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  and  we  may  look  opoa  thea 
as  corresponding,  in  the  physiological  sphere,  to  the  Shakespeaies 
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and  the  Newtons  in  the  reahns  of  mind  :  they  are  physiological 
geniuses.  Most  of  these  remarkable  old  people  would  doubt- 
less enjoy  better  health,  be  more  amiable  and  have  greater  con- 
sideration for  others,  on  a  more  abstemious  diet ;  nevertheless, 
in  regulating  their  food  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  their 
prodigious  powers. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  capacity  to  cope  with 
an  excess  of  food  differs  in  different  races.  The  Jews  appear  to 
be  pre-eminent  in  this  respect,  possibly  because  for  longer  than 
any  other  people  they  have  been  able,  by  reason  of  their  pros- 
perity, to  obtain  an  habitual  excess  of  food,  and  have  in  this  way 
become  racially  adapted  to  it. 

Those  who  even  in  early  life  are  feebly  endowed  in  respect  of 
digestion  and  metabolism, are,  continuing  our  former  comparison, 
physiological  imbeciles.  The  wiser  among  them  soon  &[id  this 
out  for  themselves  ;  others  only  learn  the  lesson  late,  and 
even  if  they  learn  it,  may  be  deficient  in  prudence  and  un- 
willing to  forego  the  immediate  pleasure  of  indulging  in 
what  are  for  them  at  least  indiscretions.  This  class  of  patient 
o£fer8  the  physician  fruitful  scope  in  the  matter  of  dietetic 
treatment. 

Making  due  allowance,  however,  for  the  personal  element,  our 
mle  obtains,  that  while  all  should  endeavour  to  conform  &a  far 
as  possible  to  the  ideal  dietary,  allowing  themselves  no  more  than 
an  occaaional  excess,  it  becomes  with  advancing  years  increasingly 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  people  to  eat  moderately  of  simple 
foods,  and  not  to  swallow  starchy  foods  without  having  first 
insalivated  them  thoroughly.  If  we  add  to  these  rules  the 
further  ones  that  old  people  should  take  full  advantage  of 
dental  surgery,  that  in  the  case  of  the  toothless,  certain  of  the 
tougher  varieties  of  food  should  be  broken  up  mechanically 
before  being  taken,  and  finally  that  due  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  influence  of  idiosyncrasy  and  habit,  we  have  said  all  that 
iB  worth  saying  concerning  the  diet  of  the  aged. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  very  feeble  is  it  needful  to  predigest 
the  food,  though  material  help  may  often  be  got  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  amylolytic  and  peptic  ferments. 

The  dietetic  indiscretioiw  of  ttie  aged.— Some  people,  unfor- 
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twubtAji  and  moie  eepeoMlly  men,  tend  m  thej  get  oUtr  ti 
oece  moie  and  more  for  the  plcaaoree  oi  the  taiUe.  Ai  tb 
mental  horizon  nairows  and  other  intefeete  wane^  tiie  nbjeetof 
the  daily  meals  ie  apt  to  bulk  larger  and  lazger  in  their  tiwmli^ 
nnta  it  may  become  the  dominant  intereat  in  Ufa,  and  ti»  d^f 
planning  of  tibe  meals  assume  the  importance  of  *  great  vmL 
AH  are  familiar  with  the  rotond  ba]d4ieaded  old  gentiemannet 
with  in  a  certain  class  of  hotel,  who  appean  to  have  ioiie 
diffloolty  in  killing  time  between  meals,  bat  racei^  failB  to  turn 
up  when  they  are  due,  and  then  consumes  much  nune  foodthia 
is  good  for  him. 

Thou^  some  gourmands  of  this  description  manage  to  di^oN 
of  their  ezoeas  fairly  satisfactorily ,  most  of  them  fnrald  enj(qr  nuub 
better  health,  and  get  far  more  pleasure  out  of  life,  if  they  sle 
and  drank  in  accordance  with  their  physiologioal  requireBMaH 
for  their  excesses  generally  lead  to  a  long,  train  of  disegrwi 
able  symptoms,  such  as  irritability,  depression,  pains,  and  aet 
infrequently  to  serious  disease. 

By  restricting  the  diet  in  eases  of  this  kind  to  within  lesiott 
able  limits,  we  can  often  effect  a  great  improTement  in  hweWi 
In  order  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  our  patients  we  shooid 
endeavour  to  bring  home  to  them  the  gravity  of  their  physiQloguial 
delinquencies.  If,  for  example,  we  find  a  man  of  65  or  70 
consuming  as  much  food  as,  or  perhaps  even  more  than,  he  did 
forty  years  previously,  we  should  explain  to  him  the  foUy  oC  ex* 
pecting  his  senile  tissues  to  cope  with  an  excess  of  food  as  soc- 
cessfully  as  in  the  heyday  of  their  youthful  vigour. 

In  no  class  of  case  can  more  good  be  got  from  dietetic  lestzio* 
tion  than  in  the  bronchitis  of  the  aged,  and  especially  when  thiB 
affection  is  complicated  by  obesity.  A  laige  number  ol  ihew 
patients  are  allowed  to  die  through  non-enforcement  of  strict  rolM 
of  diet.  It  is  not  merely  that  over-eating  begets  bronchitis: 
the  bronchitis,  and  the  emphysema  which  goes  along  with  it. 
curtail  the  respiratory  capacity,  and  so  prevent  the  excess  of  food 
from  being  burnt  off.  In  cases  of  this  kind  life  can  often  be  pio* 
longed  for  many  years  simply  by  restricting  the  total  quantity  of 
food  taken.  The  only  hope  of  saving  the  obese  bronchitio  patieo^ 
is  by  systematic  semi-starvation,  while  in  cases  of  acute  bioo* 
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chitis,  whether  in  the  old  or  young  (but  especially  the  former), 
this  plan  should  always  be  adopted. 

Another  class  of  elderly  or  aged  patient  greatly  benefited  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  diet  is  that  in  which  there  is  high  arterial 
blood  pressure,  in  conjunction  with  flushing,  giddiness,  and  per- 
haps epitaxis.  If  a  patient  of  this  kind  has  been  over-eating  we 
can,  unless  advanced  granular  kidney  be  present,  practically 
always  greatly  improve  his  condition  by  curtailing  the  diet. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  usual  view,  we  hold  that  for 
elderly  and  aged  gourmands  it  is  generally  even  more  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  allowance  of  starch  and  sugar  than  of  animal 
food,  though  this  should  of  course  also  be  curtailed  if  excessive. 
It  is  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient,  besides 
partaking  liberally  of  animal  food,  has  been  iodulging  freely  in 
starch  and  sugar,  that  we  can  do  most  good. 

!nie  dietetic  instincts  of  the  aged. — Though  doubtless  the  ap- 
petite for  plain  food  tends  to  lose  its  keen  edge  with  advancing 
years,  and  the  dietetic  instinct — the  liking  for  diSerent  kinds 
of  food — to  alter  somewhat,  the  changes  in  these  respects  are 
often  less  marked  than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected. 

The  appetite  for  plain  food  may  last  to  extreme  old  age.  We 
have  found  from  inqmry  at  several  workhouses  that  the  aged 
inmates  have,  for  the  most  part,  right  good  appetites  for  the 
simple  fare  provided,  and  that  their  dietetic  instincts  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  their  younger  companions. 

At  one  of  our  large  London  workhouses  the  daily  diet  for  men 
over  60  years  of  age  is  as  follows :  bread  ^  20  oz.,  margarine  1  oz., 
sugar  1  oz.,  meat  4  oz.,  potatoes  8  oz.,  greens  4  oz.,  pudding  once 
weekly,  stewed  frait  once  weekly.  Tea  2  pints.  Salt  and  pepper 
daily,  mustard  once  a  week.     No  alcohol. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  an  ample  allowance,  probably 
in  excess  of  actual  requirements.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
inmates,  even  the  very  old  ones,  consume  the  whole  of  their 
portion  and  appear  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  The  toothless  among 
them  seem  to  manage  quite  well ;    the  hiead  crusts  they  soak 

*  Th0  bread  is  made  from  com  ground  on  the  premises  ;  most  of  it 
is  £rom  "  whole- meal,"  but  a  small  portion  consists  of  two  parte  of  white 
^our  and  one  of  whole-meal. 
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in  their  tea,  and  the  meat  is  generally,  though  by  no  meam  h 
every  case*  minced  for  them. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  old  people  complain  vety  littit 
of  indigestionj  and — ^what  is  even  more  surprislDg^ — suffer  little 
from  constipation.  Thus  in  one  large  workhouse  each  inmate 
seta  on  aja  average  no  more  than  tliTee  doses  of  apetieat  in  ^6 
year.  I>oubtlea8  this  comparative  absence  of  indigestion  and 
constipation  ia  to  be  explained  by  the  aimplicity  and  good  qmlity 
of  the  food  provided,  by  the  clock-like  regularity  of  the  daily 
routine,  and  by  the  high  hygienic  standard  prevailing  in  the 
workhouse. 

PerlLapa  the  most  notable  change  which  the  dietetic  instinct 
undergoes  with  advancing  yeajs  ia  expressed   by  the  gradu^ 
curtailnient  of  starchy  and  sugary  food  during  early  and  middlfl 
adults  life*    Moat  children  are  very  fond  of  sugar  and  cakes,  but  ■ 
thia  liking  often  Buffers  a  marked  diminution   when  adult  life 
is  rearched-    This   ia  more  noticeable  in  the  man  than  in  the 
voman,  probably  because  alcohol  and  tobacco — which  are  more 
liberally  indulged  in  by  the  former — ^tend  to  diminish  the  liking 
for  Bweet  things.    After  middle  life  the  saccharides  are  often  still  I 
further  cut  down  :    the  "  sweet  *'  becomes  the   least  welcome 
part  of  the  meal  and  is  frequently  parsed  by.     This  arises  partly 
from  disinclination,  but  laigely  because  an  abmidanoe  of  sac 
charide  food  is  found  to  disagree,  causing  addity,  flatulence  and 
other  unpleasant  phenomena,  such   as  lumbago  and  aithritio 
pains.    It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  saccharidee  an 
in   themselves   necessarily   injurious.    It  will   often  be  found 
that  those  with  whom  they  disagree  not  only  indulge  liberal^ 
in  animal  food,  but  take  very  little  exerdae.     By  curtailiiig 
the  one  and  increasing  the  other,  their  tolerance  of  saochaxides 
may    be   considerably    augmented.     We    have    been   assured 
that  the  aged  inmates  of  workhouses  are   very  fond  of  sweet 
things. 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN  IN 

HEALTH 

By  G.  a.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Thb  great  difficulty  in  connexion  with   the  question  of  diet  in 
adalt  life  is  that  we  have  no  authoritative  standard  which  will 
command  general  acceptance.     For  infants,  on  the  other  hand, 
•we    have  both  a  standard  diet  and  a  food  supplied  by  nature 
in    the    shape  of   breast    milk.      Experience    has  shown  that 
this  natural  food  for  infants  is  also  the  beat  food,  and  further 
that  when  artificial    feeding    is    called   for,  the    more    closely 
the  food  approximates   to  breast  milk,  the  better  will   be  the 
result.     Breast  milk  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  luxury 
for  infants,  at  least  amongst   certain  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion,   and    the    unanimous    voice    of   the    medical    profession 
on  the  importance  of  breast-feeding    is  but  too  little  heeded. 
Nevertheless  the  young  practitioner,  however  diffident  he  may 
be  on  other  subjects,  is  fully  justified  in  dogmatically  asserting 
the  immense  importance  and  necessity  of  breast-feeding  for  the 
welfare  of  the  infant.    It  is  a  matter  on  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession h&8  made  up  its  mind  once  for  all.     Certain  cases  arise 
in  which  breast-feeding  cannot  be  carried  out  and  some  artificial 
food  must  be  used.     Here  again  experience  has  shown  that  fresh 
cows'  milk,  suitably  modified  so  as  to  resemble  breast  milk  as 
closely  as  possible,  is  the  best  substitute  at  present  known.     Its 
use,  however,  is  accompanied  by  many  difficulties  and  dangers 
unknown  in  connexion  with   breast-feeding.       In  other  cases, 
where  the  supply  of  breast  milk  is  deficient,  it  is  beneficial  to 
supplement  this  source  of  supply  with  a  certain  number  of  meals 
composed  of  cows'  milk.    This  is  known  as  mixed  feeding.   These 
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to  the  requirements  of  the  infant.  The  secretion  is  not  established 
usaally  until  the  third  day  after  parturition.  It  difiFers  for  a  few 
days  from  the  normal  standard  and  is  called  colostrum.  The 
colostrum  contains  some  special  protein  substances,  and  is  also 
supposed  to  act  as  a  laxative.  The  amount  of  milk  is  gradually 
increased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  child.  The  following 
estimates  by  Pfeiffer  as  to  the  daily  amount  are  quoted  from  Holt. 


Or. 


At  the  end  of  1st  week  . 
rhuing  the  2nd  week 

•                      3rd 
4t)> 

Prom  the  5th  to  the  1 3th  week 
_^  M        4th      „         6th  EQunth 

^  6th  9th 


10-16 
13-18 
14-24 
16-26 
20-34 
24-38 
30-40 


Onus. 


300-  500 
400-  560 
430-  720 
500-  800 
600-1.030 
720-1,150 
900-1.220 


With  this  may  be  compared  the  amounts  required  as  estimated 
by  Feer  (quoted  by  Hutchison). 


At  the  end  of   Ist  week   . 

During  the  2nd  week 

During  the  3rd  week 

During  the  4th  week 

From  the  5th  to  the  13th  week 

From  the  4th  to  the  6th  month 


291    grm0. 
549       .. 
690 

652       .. 
687-828   grms. 
893-980       ,. 


I 


I 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  secreted  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  life  is  very  striking,  but  corresponds  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  infant  at  that  period. 

Variations  in  breast  mUk. — The  chemical  composition  of 
breast  milk,  after  the  first  week^  does  not  appear  to  vary 
much  during  the  normal  period  of  lactation.  Although  the 
eompoBition  of  breast  milk  has  been  given  above,  it  must  not 
be  considered  that  an  absolute  standard  has  been  fixed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  breast  milk  is  constantly  varying  from  day  to  day  in 
the  same  woman,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  life  and  diet.  Nature  has  fixed  her  own  Umits  and 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  any  artificial  food  should  be  within 
those  Umits  also,  but  need  not  be  of  an  absolutely  uniform  chemical 
composition.  Even  at  a  single  nursing  the  milk  at  the  beginning 
is  often  different  from  that  at  the  close,  so  that  an  infant  at  the 
breast  obtains  not  only  a  food  but  a  meal  which  may  be  regarded 
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change  in  her  usual  dietary  supposing  that  to  have  been  of  an 
ordinary  character.      Fresh  cows'  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge  or 
gruel  are  always  to  be  recommended  as  part  of  a  nursing  woman's 
diet.     All  highly  spiced  or  seasoned  dishes  which  would  tend  to 
impair  her  appetite  or  digestion  should  be  avoided,  but  within 
these  limits  she  should  be  allowed  freedom  to  consult  her  own 
tastes.     Her  appetite  will  usually  be  increased  during  the  nursing 
period  and  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  quantity  she  should  take.  No 
stuffing  with  food,  which  will  probably  lead  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances, should  be  practised.     As  regards  increasing  the  amount  of 
her  milk,  should  this  be  advisable,  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
pints   of  fresh  cows'  milk  to  her  dietary  wUl  be  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  method. 

It  is   popularly  believed   that    the    addition   of   alcohol   to 
the  diet,  in  the  form  of  stout  or    beer   or  wine,  is  beneficial 
in  improving   the   quality   of   the   milk,  as   some  say,   and    in 
strengthening  the  mother  for  her  extra  duties,  as  others  think. 
This  phase  of  the  alcohol  question  is  met  by  certain  writers  with 
the  statement  that  as  alcohol  cannot  be  distilled  from  breast 
milk,  even  when  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  have  been 
taken  by  the  mother,  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  nil. 
Holt  as  the  result  of  some  experiments  found  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk  was  altered  and  the  quantity  increased  by  giving 
nursing   mothers  an  alcoholic  extract  of  malt.     The  alteration 
in   the  milk  consisted   in  an  increase  of  the  fat  and  to  a  less 
extent   of  the    proteins.      Probably    exactly  the  same    result 
would  have  followed  the  use  of  malt  extract  without  the  alcohol. 
Physicians  generally    have   been  led    by   experience   to    refrain 
from  ordering  alcohol  during  lactation  either  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  or  the  improvement  of  her  milk.    If,  however,  the  mother 
haa  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  alcohol  in  moderation,  such  as  is 
repreeented  by  a  glass  of  beer  or  stout  or  claret  or  port  twice  a 
day  with  meals,  there  seems  no  scientific  justification  for  for- 
bidding it.     The  practice  by  those  not  accustomed  to  ak'ohol  of 
taking  it  freely  during  lactation  will  probably  prove  deleterious 
to  both  mother  and  child,  and  should  be  strongly  condemned. 
Variations  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  during  menstruation 
ve  not  been  determined  chemically,  and  as  a  rule  no  bad  effects 
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cMtbelmoeddiiiioalfy.  In  ■onM  OMwitmajbeioaBdtkillkB 
ialMik  ndien  from  ooiiYiikioiiB  or  dianiiaM  wban  tlw  mottaii 
iimwinnliHl^inil  onlyat  ihom  timee.  If  anywunh  dhUttli—i 
oeenr  one  iriU  nttanUy  adopt  lome  othor  nwihod  of  Mb% 
daring  maiffeniKtioii.  As  »  nde  mflmrtrofttloii  ii  noi  to  be  » 
gndod  M  an  indkfttion  lor  itoppiiig  iHiziriqg.  ThouuuuuuMid 
pnffmnfey  dmiag  ketotkHi  doM  not  neoemiQj  ninny  A* 
cfaaoetv  of  the  milk  or  injnzioiuly  aiiBot  the  ohfld.  Oatti 
otbvhaiid  it  mytty  qvestionaUe  wliethflr  awoman  oaaiMe» 
fidlj  pnCoim  the  doable  fonotUm  at  the  aame  tea.  li 
eiwiplinnal  caaea  the  may,  but  aa  *  role  it  ia  advinUe  to  owi 
mmiqg  if  jpin^nan<ij>  oooim. 

Wonj,  anxiety,  and  mental  distiaai  of  any  kind  my  niito 
the  milk  aa  to  render  it  uMuitable  for  an  infant^  aa  rii0M  \if 
digestive  distarbanoes.  Aoote  bodily  iOneia  In  the  molh«  il 
oftan  neoMBtate  the  cemation  of  moUing.  If  aoah  IBbm  te 
bnef  and  without  after  effeoto  it  may  be  poaaiUe  to  aany  At 
in&nt  throogh  this  period  by  artifioial  feeding  and  xmdm  Ai 
bnaat-feediqg  later.  Boring  the  aonte  iUneaa  the  mflk  AtM 
be  drawn  off  zegulariy  by  a  breaat  pnmp.  In  the  preenoe  d 
conBtitntional  disease  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  andi  as  tdbV' 
cokwis  or  syphilis,  it  is  not  advisable  to  enoounge  breast^eedisl. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  infant  is  bom  with  signs  of  active  ^yphiliii 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  mother  should  not  snokle  it  providBd 
she  is  herself  in  a  healthy  state. 

Wet  imiling  is  not  a  popular  institution  owing  to  the  mtfj 
drawbacks  attending  its  use.    At  the  same  time  when  the  bntf^ 
milk  of  the  mother  fails,  and  the  best  possible  food  seems  naoai- 
sary,  there  is  no  substitute  equal  to  the  milk  of  another  wmntt- 
Sometimes,    also,  after   a  trial   of   artifioial   feediog  witfaont 
suooees  or  for  an  infant  debilitated  by  acute  illness   the  be^ 
method  of  treatment  is  by  wet  nursing.    A  wet  nurse  shoold 
be  a  healthy  young  woman  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  yam 
of  age,  with  an  infant  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  one  she  is  to 
nune.    The  milk  ought  to  be  analysed  in  order  to  see  that  ik 
conforms  to  an  average  standard.    Her  own  infant,  U  aUve,  m«t 
be  healthy  and  present  no  evidence  of  constitutional  diMsse. 
The  wet  nurse  must  also  be  protected  from  possible  infeotion 
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through  the  infant  she  is  to  nurse.     If  syphilis  be  suspected  or 
Be  definitely  present  in  this  infant  wet  nursing  is  not  justifiable. 

Cows'  Milk.^In  the  absence  of  breast  milk,  the  substitute 
which  has  gained  umversal  acceptance  and  approval  is  pure,  fresh, 
)ws'  milk.  It  is  not  however  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  substi- 
ite,  and  while  one  may  usually  look  forward  to  a  placid  career, 
from  digestive  troubles,  for  a  breast-fed  infant,  the  child  who 
started  early  on  cows'  milk  will  probably  encounter  many 
mbles  in  connexion  with  the  digestive  organs.  Cows'  milk 
meant  primarily  for  the  calf,  and  amongst  other  features  its 
composition  is  such  as  to  suit  the  rapid  growth  and  activity  of 
that  animal.  This  explains  the  richness  of  cows'  milk  in  proteins 
id  mineral  matters  (Hutchison).  A  calf  doubles  its  weight  in 
le  firet  forty-seven  days  of  life  while  an  infant  takes  four  times 
long.  The  following  table  shows  the  differences  between 
rerage  breast  milk  and  average  cows'  milk. 


;tioii. 

rater 

leral  matter 
>tal  soUda  . 


[flk  sugar 

Proteine  . 

{I)  Caseinogen   . 

(2)  Whey-proteins 

Coagulation  of 
proteins  by 
acids  and  salts 

Coagulation  of 
proteins  by  ren- 
net 

Action  of  gastric 
jtiioe 


Womaa's  Milk  (fresh). 


Cows'  Milk  (frwbX 


Amphoteric  (more  alka- 
line than  acid). 

87  to  88  per  cent. 

0*20  per  cent. 

13  to  12  per  cent. 

4  00  per  c«nt.  (relatively 
poor  in  volatile  glyoer- 
idos). 

7  00  per  cent. 

I '50  per  cent. 

i  to  i  of  total  proteins. 

J  to  J 

With  great  difficulty. 
Curds  small  and  floc- 
culent. 

Do  not  coagulate  readily. 


Proteins  precipitated  but 
easily  dissolved  in  ex- 
cess of  the  gastric  juice. 


Amphoteric     (more     acid 

than  alkaline). 
86  to  87  per  cent. 
0'70  per  cent. 
M  to  13  per  cent. 
400  per    cent  (relatively 

rich  in  volatile  glycer- 

ides). 
4*75  per  cent. 
3*50  per  cent. 
2'6fl  per  cent. 
0*84  per  cent. 
With  less  difficulty.  CTurds 

large  and  tenacious. 

Coagulate  readily. 


Proteins  precipitated  but 
dissolved  less  readily. 


— From  Rotch't  Pediatrics. 
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The  differences  between  the  two  milks  call  for  careful  examiaa- 
tion  for  certain  modiiicationa  of  cows'  milk,  based  on  these  difTet^ 
ences,  have  to  be  employed.  The  great  problems  of  infant  feediqg 
centre  around  the  question  as  to  how  these  modifications  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  carried  out.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
differences  in  the  two  milks,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  modiJficatioiu 
in  common  use.  The  specific  gravity  and  the  amount  of  water 
are  practically  the  same  in  the  two  fluids. 

(1)  The  proteins. — The  proteins  in  breast  milk  amount  to 
about  1*50  per  cent,  while  those  in  cowb*  average  3*50  per  cent. 
The  excessive  amount  of  protein  in  the  latter  is  an  important 
difference,  and  calls  for  reduction  in  artificial  feeding.  Both 
milks  contain  caseinogen  and  lactalbumin,  but  wliile  in  cows* 
milk  the  caseinogen  markedly  predominates,  in  breast  milk  the 
proportions  of  the  two  are  nearly  equal.  As  lactalbumin  i«  a 
much  more  digestible  protein  than  caseinogen  the  difference  is 
an  important  one.  Further  the  caseinogen  of  the  two  foilkt 
reacts  differently  to  acids,  the  curd  formed  by  breast  milk  hting 
soft  and  flocculent,  and  soluble  in  excess  of  acid,  while  that  of 
cows*  milk  consists  of  large  masses  which  do  not  easily  dinolw 
in  excess  of  acid. 

(2)  The  fat. — The  chief  difference  between  the  two  milka  as 
regards  the  cream  is  that  fat  globules  of  breast  milk  are  smaller 
and  form  a  finer  emulsion  than  those  of  cows'  milk.  Hutohisoa 
states  that  the  fat  in  breast  milk  has  a  lower  melting  point 
and  is  therefore  more  easily  digested.  The  amount  of  fal  in 
average  breast  milk  is  4  per  cent  and  in  cows'  milk  3*75  per  cent. 

(3)  The  carbo-hydrates. — In  both  milks  sugar  is  tha  oarbo- 
hydrate  but  there  is  from  2  to  3  per  cent  more  in  brr«st 
than  in  cows'  milk.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  latter  most  be 
increased  to  bring  it  up  to  nature's  standard.  In  both  oasis 
lactoee  is  the  sugar  present. 

(4)  BreMt  milk  is  sterile,  and  as  it  passes  direct  to  ibe 
infant  there  is  no  opportunity  for  contamination  with  micrcH 
organisms.  Cows'  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  as  commonly  employed 
is  inyariabiy  infected  with  many  organisms  which  develop  in  it 
with  great  rapidity.  These  organisms  may  be  pathogenic  or  noo* 
pathogenic,  the  latter  however  considerably  altering  the  quality 
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of  the  milk.  The  pathogenic  organisms  are  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
derived  from  tuberculous  cows  or  deposited  in  the  milk  dming 
transit,  and  those  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria, 
from  infected  water,  utensils,  or  hands  with  which  the  milk 
has  been  brought  in  contact.  These  are  accidental  oon> 
taminations  and  are  by  no  means  necessarily  present  in  cows* 
milk.  The  observation  of  proper  precautions  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  cows  and  of  those  dealing  with  the  milk,  and  of 
cleanliness  in  the  whole  management  of  the  milk  supply,  will 
serve  to  prevent  such  contamination.  Unfortunately  the  neces- 
sary precautions  and  cleanliness  are  but  seldom  observed,  and 
many  modifications  of  milk  have  been  adopted  to  meet  this 
danger.  The  non-pathogenic  bacteria  are  chiefly  of  the  lactic 
&cid  forming  group  which  cause  the  souring  of  milk  by  their 
action  on  the  milk  sugar.  These  and  other  organisms  reach  the 
milk  during  the  time  the  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  from  infected 
vessels  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  increase  with  great  rapidity. 
Under  present  conditions  it  seems  impossible  to  exclude  them 
altogether,  and  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  keeping  down 
their  numbers  as  much  as  possible.  Holt  states  that  in  one  of 
the  finest  dairies  in  America,  a  Walker-Gordon  farm,  it  was  found 
possible  to  limit  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  milk  to  an 
average  of  5,000  per  cubic  centimetre  at  the  end  of  sixteen  hours. 
The  bottled  milk  from  high-class  dairies  was  found  to  contain 
from  10,000  to  100,000,  while  from  mixed  dairies  the  milk  in 
cans  was  found  to  contain  from  100,000  to  400,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimetre,  the  latter  estimate  being  often  reached  in  very 
liot  summer  weather,  It  is  plain  that  no  modification  will  render 
such  milk  a  proper  food  for  infants.  The  question  is  rather  one 
for  the  pubKc  health  authorities,  who  should  regulate  the  sale 
of  milk  in  such  a  way  that  milk  containing  more  than  a 
certain  num.ber  of  bacteria  would  be  declared  unfit  for  human 
use. 

(5)  A  certain  amount  of  coarse  contamiiiatioii  is  present  in 
cows'  milk  which  does  not  occur  in  breast  milk.  This  takes  the 
form  of  hairs  and  surface  filth  from  the  cows,  of  dirt  from  the  hands 
of  the  dairy  workers,  and  of  dust  which  is  deposited  during  the 
exposure  of  the  milk.    A  certain  amount  of  this  can  be  and  ought 


to  be  removed  by  filtering  through  fine  cloth,  as  it  is  by  no 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  milk.     In  the  best  dairies  the  amooot 
of  contamination  is  much  reduced  by  the  obserration  of  strict 
cleanlineBs  in  the  whole  process  of  milking  and  the  iuiine^|i^ 
storing  of  the  milk  in  airtight  vessels.  ^^H 

(6)  Human  milk  is  alkaline,  while  the  reaction  of  cows*  milk 
is  add,  and  the  acidity  increases  with  the  formation  of  lactic  ACid. 
It  is  probable  that  the  slight  degree  of  acidity  present  in  oow* 
milk  is  not  of  great  importance,  as  gastric  digestion  is  oarried  on 
in  an  acid  medium,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  slight.  If  the 
milk  is  soured  by  the  excessive  development  of  lactic  acid,  it 
not  fit  for  use.  The  practice  of  adding  an  alkali  simply  to 
cows'  milk  alkaline  has  rather  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  ft 
of  healthy  infants.  The  addition  of  lime-water  as  a  routine 
proceeding  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  cows'  milk  oootabii 
normally  a  large  amount  of  lime  salts. 

(7)  Mineral  matter.  There  is  from  three  to  four  times  m 
much  mineral  matter  in  cows'  as  in  breast  milk.  Hie  ehief  talli 
are  those  of  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Hutchison  states  that  in 
human  milk  nearly  all  the  phosphorus  is  in  organic  combinataOA, 
while  in  cows'  milk  less  than  half  is.  Calcium  salts  are  much  aUNM 
abundant  in  cows*  milk  than  in  breast  milk,  and  this  diffenBOS 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  protein  digestioa,  m 
will  be  seen  later. 
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Modifications  of  cows'  milk  in  infant  feeding— It  ma; 
stated  as  a  generally  accepted  axiom  that  the  more  oloselj  the 
artificial  diet  of  an  infant  approaches  in  composition  that  of  brsMt 
milk,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  a  sacoeasful  substitute.  Oertaia 
modifications  are  called  for  in  connexion  with  cows'  milk  in  oitler 
to  secure  this  object.  We  shall  now  deal  with  these,  taking  fiat 
those  which  are  simple  and  easily  carried  out  at  home,  and 
next  those  which  are  more  elaborate  and  require  skilled  lupei^ 
vision.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  these  mo#> 
fications,  and  whether  the  avoidance  of  certain  dangers  wtj 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  others.  For  example,  tbf 
sterilization  of  cows*  milk  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  tuber* 
culous  infection  may  remove  entirely  from  the  milk  the  qoaltty 
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<rf  freshness  or  vitality  in  which  lies  its  antiscorbutic  property. 
The  questions  raised  are  not  purely  chemical  ones  and  cannot  be 
determined  by  laboratory  experiments  ;  they  are  also  biological 
and  can  only  be  settled  by  testing  them  on  many  infants  over 
prolonged  periods.  At  present  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  modification  of  oows'  milk,  and  each  writer  on  the 
subject  must  be  guided  to  a  laige  extent  by  his  own  experience. 
He  should  also  pay  due  attention  to  the  experiences  of  others  with 
different  methods,  and  should  write  without  dogmatism. 

(1)  The  essential  difilcnlty  about  cows'  nulk  lies  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  proteiit  matter.  Dilution  with  fluid  is  the 
simplest  manner  of  reducing  the  quantity  to  the  standard  of 
breast  milk,  while  as  a  matter  of  clinical  experience  the  quality 
of  the  proteins  is  not  found  to  require  modification  in  the  case  of 
healthy  children.  It  is  different  with  delicate  or  ailing  infants, 
who  will  be  considered  later.  For  the  first  fortnight  of  life  the 
dilution  may  be  of  the  strength  of  milk :  diluent  as  1:3,  and 
then  on  to  the  age  of  three  months  1  :  2.  From  the  age  of  three 
to  six  months,  equal  parts  may  be  given,  and  from  six  to  nine 
months  two  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  diluent.  The  diluents  in 
common  use  are  plain  water,  barley-water,  and  lime-water. 

Plain  water  may  be  used,  either  boiled  or  unboiled,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply,  but  as  a  rule  custom  dictates 
some  other  diluent.  Barley-water  has  come  into  very  common 
OM.  It  is  supposed  to  diminish  the  density  of  the  milk  clot 
formed  in  the  stomach  and  thereby  to  make  digestion  more  easy. 
The  nutritive  value  popularly  attached  to  it  by  mothers  is 
mythical,  for  if  properly  prepared,  barley-water  will  contain 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  starch.  It  should  be  prepared  as  follows  ; 
A  tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley  is  washed  and  put  in  a  saucepan 
with  one  pint  of  cold  water.  This  is  brought  to  the  boil  and  then 
allowed  to  simmer  beside  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  The  water  is 
then  strained  off  and  used  as  required.  Barley-water  should  be 
prepared  twice  daily  as  it  does  not  keep  well.  Strong  decoctions 
of  barley,  or  those  made  from  ground  barley,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  infants  until  after  the  age  of  nine  months.  Before 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  much  intestinal  disturbance  as  the 
digestive  apparatus  for  starch  is  not  sufficiently  developed.     The 
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a  "  sweetener."     Fresh  honey  is  to  be  preferred,  and  those 
keep  bees  as  well  as  babies  should  not  fail  to  employ  this  soi 
nutriment.     Regarding  the  honey  which  is  bought  in  shops, 
has  to  exercise  some  care  in  securing  a  pure  article,   as 
teration  is  common.     The  price  of  honey,  about   9cf .  a 
compares  favourably  with   that  of  malt  extract,  which   Is 
Cane  sugar  may  also  be  employed  with  safety,  and    all 
not  so  digestible  as  the  other  forms  of  sugar,  and  oiore  apt 
produce  fermentative  disturbances,  it  usually  acts  trail 
the  advantage  of  being  very  cheap.    The  amount  of  8W< 
matter  to  be  added  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  infant, 
for  the  first  month  the  addition  of  i  oz.  of  sugar  of  milk  or 
extract  or  honey ^  or  of  3  drms.  of  cane  sugar,  to  each   15 
of  milk  as  prepared  for  use  will  be  found  Bofficient. 

(4)  The  risks  of  bacterial  contamination  in  ooonsxion  wHI 
cows'  milk  have  led  to  certain  precautions  which  are  not  called  far 
in  the  case  of  breast-feeding.  Those  who  keep  their  own 
or  who  can  obtain  the  milk  direct  from  the  cows  do  not  nqi 
to  take  any  special  measures.  Some  dairies  also — very  few  in  tilb 
country  unfortunately — will  deliver  the  milk  under  snoh  000* 
ditions  of  purity  and  kept  at  such  a  low  temperature,  that  t^ 
milk  may  be  safely  given  to  an  infant  without  any  treataMSt 
for  the  destruction  of  micro-organisms.  Here  it  may  be  ftaSad 
that  in  all  probability  freeh  pure  cows'  milk,  untouched  bj  hmi' 
ing  or  preservatives,  is  the  best  artificial  food  for  infants.  Uodv 
the  conditions  of  town  life  such  milk  is  rarely  to  be  obtefawl 
and  we  have  to  consider  what  means  may  be  safely  talran  lo  pn> 
vent  the  development  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenio  oigaassM 
in  milk.  The  use  of  preservatives  such  as  salicylic  add,  boiie 
acid,  formalin,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  but  only  to  be  oondMABtd. 
The  ingestion  of  such  chemicals,  even  in  small  quantitifls,  ow  • 
prolonged  period  may  affect  the  growing  infant  moet  injmkM^f 
and  is  certainly  not  indicated  by  nature's  teaching.  Further.  tW 
purpose  of  this  method  of  preservation  which  is  carried  cot 
the  milk  dealer  is  not  to  maintain  the  purity  and  freshnaas  of 
milk  but  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  noticeably  bad.  Ai  1^^ 
any  weakening  of  its  nutritive  power  he  is  entirely  csieleM  aod  ii 
concerned  only  that  the  milk  should  be  kept  in  a  saleable 
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by  this  means.  The  method  then  has  many  dangers  and  no 
advantages.  What  is  preferable  is  that  the  milk  should  be 
delivered  as  fresh  as  possible  and  that  the  necessary  treatment 
should  be  carried  out  at  home.  In  this  country  the  treatment 
takes  the  form  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  rnilk  sufficiently 
high  to  destroy  the  micro-orgamsma  present. 

The  heating  must  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
as  Uttle  as  possible  with  the  chemical  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  the  milk.  This  is  best  secured  by  boillilg  the  milk.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  put  the  milk  in  a  clean  pan  and  boil  it  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  The  drawback  to  this  method  is  that  it  so  alters  the 
taste  of  the  milk  as  to  render  it  unpalatable  for  some  infants.  A 
better  plan  is  to  put  the  milk-containing  pan  into  another  contain- 
ing water  and  to  bring  the  water  to  the  boil.  The  boiling  should 
be  continued  for  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mdlk  will 
have  been  raised  to  the  same  temperature  and  should  be  removed 
and  cooled  rapidly.  The  milk  itself  has  not  been  boiled  because 
the  boiling  point  of  milk  is  higher  than  that  of  water,  and  thus 
the  change  in  the  taste  is  not  induced.  The  milk  should  then  be 
transferred  to  a  clean  glass  vessel,  fitted  with  a  Ud,  or  covered 
with  fine  muslin,  or  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
place,  for  instance  the  outside  ledge  of  a  window.  In  hot  weather 
the  milk  should  always  be  kept  on  ice. 

By  this  method  of  heating  the  pathogenic  as  well  as  the  non- 
pathogenic organisms  will  be  destroyed,  although  some  spores 
may  still  remain  untouched.  Possibly  some  ferments  in  the 
TTiilk  have  also  been  destroyed.  Milk  thus  treated  will  un- 
doubtedly "  keep  "  better  than  unboiled  milk,  but  should  not  on 
that  account  be  kept  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  or  else  the 
quahty  of  freshness  will  be  lost.  It  moat  also  be  remembered 
that  although  boiled  milk  is  sterile,  it  remains  a  suitable  culture 
ground  for  bacteria  if  exposed  to  fresh  contamination. 

A  considerable  amount  of  controversy  has  taken  place  over  the 
question  of  the  relative  digestibihty  of  boiled  and  unboiled  milk. 
Clinical  experience  seems  to  show  that  there  is  very  Mttle  difference. 
Boiled  milk  is  said  to  be  more  constipating  than  unboiled  but 
this  effect  is  by  no  means  constant.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  boiling   of  milk,  especially  in  hot  weather,  is  a 
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grvAt  safeguard  and  does  not   injurioasly   affect  the    nutritire 
properties  of  the  food. 


REOULATIONS  AS  TO  FEEDING 

The  number  of  meals. — ^The  number  of  feeds  in  the  twenty ^oar 
hours  must  be  arranged  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant,  and 
times  fixed  must  be  closely  adhered  to.     It  is  very  rarely  that 
meets  with  an  infant  who  is  not  being  fed  often  enough,  while  one 
is  constantly  coming  across  infants  who  are  being  fed  moch 
frequently.     The  interval  between  meals  should  be  long  e 
to  allow  of  complete  digestion,  and  of  emptying  of  the  stomadlj 
and  of  a  period  of  rest  for  the  stomach.     As  a  role  during  the 
month  of  life  these  requirements  will  be  met  by  feeding  erwfl 
two  hours  during  a  day  of  sixteen  hours,  i.e.  from  7  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.     It  is  beneficial  for  the  child  that  during  tlie  nighl 
eight  hours  only  one  feed  should  be  given,  at  3  a.m.,  thua  gi' 
two  intervals  of  foiir  hours  for  a  httle  extra  rest  to  the  itoiDi 
While  a  minimum  of  two  hours*  interval  should  be  inarted 
in  the  case  of  healthy  children  the  maximum  may  often  be  ex 
tended  t^  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  during  the  day,  even  in 
early  weeks  of  life.     If  it  is  found  that  a  child  will  sleep  for 
longer  period  and  wt]1  then  take  a  feed,  without  any  sign  of  over 
loading  of  the  stomach,  the  individual  tendency  should  be 
sidered  rather  than  any  hard  and  fast  rule.     It  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance tliat  the  times  of  feeding,  after  having  been  fixed,  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.     Habit  is  easily  established,  in  tbe  bft 
as  regards  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  in  the  infant  as  regaida 
de.<)ire  for  food,  and  much  trouble  will  be  spared  to  mother 
child  by  forming  regular  habits  early.     If  the  infant  be  asleep 
when    the  feeding  time   comes  he  should  be  wakened  and  led. 
If  he  cries  before  feeding  time  he  is  not  to  be  fed,  but  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  as  to  other  causes  of  discomfort,  local 
general.    A  ntirse  should  be  able  to  distingtiish  between  the 
peevish  or  irritable  cry  of  discomfort  or  pain,  and  the  healthy 
piping  with  which  an  infant  demands  more  food.     In  hot 
more  eapedally  a  common  cause  of  crying  is  thirst  and  not  h 
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and  to  relieve  this  plain  water  or  barley-water  may  be  given 
between  meale.  As  the  infant  grows  the  intervals  between 
meaia  should  be  lengthened  and  the  number  of  meals  diminished. 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  indications  as  to 
feeding  times  in  a  he&lthy  infant. 

Number  of  Meaxs  a>tj  Houes  of  Feedino  foe  Bbbast-  or 
Bottle-fed  Babees. 


By  Day. 

(l6houni). 

Interval. 


By  Night 
(8  boura). 
latervaJ. 


Number  o< 

Mrali)  in  24 

Uoura. 


Up  to  3  montha 
Between  3  and  6  montlia 

n  ^     »»      9         »» 

tl  8         tl      12  M 


2  -2^  hours 
2J-3       ,. 
3       .. 
3i-4       „ 


4  hours 
4      „ 

8  „ 

9  « 


10-8 
8-7 
6 
6 


The  quantity  of  food. — A  newly  bom  Infant  should  be  put  to 
the  breast  within  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  at  regular  intervals. 
The  quantity  of  nourishment  at  first  may  be  small  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  until  nature  increases  the  supply.  The 
average  amounts  of  breast  milk  at  different  periods  of  lactation 
have  already  been  given.  In  any  individual  case  one  must 
judge  by  the  size  of  the  breasts,  the  ease  with  which  milk  is 
expressed,  and  more  especially  by  the  satisfaction  or  othen^-ise 
of  the  infant  after  a  feed  as  to  whether  a  sufficient  amount  of 
milk  is  present.  If  the  infant  fails  to  gain  in  weight,  and  is  rest- 
lefls  and  dissatisfied  after  a  meal,  without  showing  definite  signs 
of  indigestion,  one  wiXl  naturally  feel  doubtful  as  to  whether  a 
sufficient  amount  of  milk  is  present.  The  exact  amount  taken 
may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  infant  before  and  after  a 
feed.  The  best  test  as  to  the  quantity  at  a  meal  is  the  infant's 
appetite,  for  under  regular  hours  of  feeding  he  will  usually  take 
as  much  as  is  good  for  him  and  no  more.  If  he  falls  asleep  while 
taking  the  breast  he  has  had  enough,  and  should  not  be  roused  to 
take  more.  If  vomiting  occurs  soon  after  a  meal  he  has  probably 
taken  too  much.  Some  infants  tend  to  drink  the  milk  very 
quickly,  a  habit  that  must  be  checked  by  limiting  the  rate  of 
outflow  through  the  nipple.  If  an  infant  has  been  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  breast,  he  should  usually  have  obtained  a 
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gofBdent  quantity.    Hie  oontentt  at  <me  breMt  an  u*"*^ 
snflSdeot  for  a  meal,  and  the  breaate  shoidd  be  ond  iheflii^' 
In  the  oaae  ol  botflB-ied  MUm  the  amounli  at  a  feed  oni*  ^ 
fixed.    Hen  what  we  have  to  fix  is  the  maximiim  uAvIt^ 
minimnm.     Tim  miifiigiiin  AmAnnfc  to  h^  tftkwi  w  to  ^M>  itahi  V 
the  iniant'siqipetiteat  each  meal,  which  wiU  prove  the  Imtgn^ 
When  a  child  has  had  enough  it  will  nsoalfy  stop  and  M  miiiV 
should  be  employed  to  make  it  take  more.    The  painhd  Mtf* 
in  which  an  infant  is  worried  to  drink  more,  haa  the  test  jnid 
repeatedly  into  its  mouth,  and  finally  in  despair  of  seooring  ivtii 
any  other  way,  sucks  down  the  surplus  milk,  should  not  te 
enacted  in  a  well  regulated  nurseiy.    It  is  especially  m  the  omb 
of  sterilized  or  pasteurized  milk,  when  the  amount  lor  esdi  meii 
is  supplied  in  separate  bottles,  that  this  evil  prevaik.   Moto 
get  the  idea  that  a  fixed  amount  must  go  down  at  eadi  mni, 
inespecttve  of  age,  size,  strength,  illness,  huqger  or  thiirt.  We 
hdd  that  there  is  more  sdentifio  aoouxaoy  in  detennining  the 
minimum  amount  a  baby  should  take  in  that  baby's  i^pi^to 
than  in  any  system  of  feeding  which  can  be  devised.  Antomstioilfy 
the  various  influences  referred  to  above,  age,  aiie,  strength,  and 
special  requirements  are  brought  into  play  in  adjusting  Ab 
appetite  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  infant.    The  maxiiBai 
amount  at  a  feed  must  be  fixed,  not  according  to  any  general 
standard  but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  infant.    The  smoont 
which  different  infants  of  the  same  age  will  take  varies  greatly. 
We  begin  with  small  amounts  at  first  and  gradually  increase 
them  as  toleration  is  established.    When  a    proper    amount 
has  been  reached,  which  will  be  determined  by  having  regard  to 
the  size  of  an  infant's  stomach,  its  age  and  weight,  and  when 
the  infant  is  growing  satisfactorily  on  this  amount  and  is  com- 
fortable after  a  feed,  it  is  advisable  to  regard  this  as  a  maximum- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  infants,  under  slight  encouragement, 
wiU  swallow  down  more  food  than  the  capacity  of  the  stomach 
and  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  will  justify.     In  practice 
one  will  often  find  that  this  encouragement  is  but  too  readify 
given  by  the  mother  who  believes  in  the  feeding  up  process,  and 
is  i^pQ,orant  of  the  bad  results.    It  is  better  to  be  beforehand  in 
preventing  these  results  by  fixing  the  maximum  amount  at  a 
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meal  than  to  have  to  adopt  a  long  coone  of  curative  treatment 
later.  In  the  present  day  many  babies  find  themselves  classed 
among  those  who  "  cannot  take  cows*  milk."  This  class  is  largely 
composed  of  those  who  have  been  overfed  and  have  broken  down 
under  the  process. 

One  must  be  able  to  state  the  approximate  amount  of  food 
suitable  for  infants  of  different  ages.  In  the  following  table  are 
given  the  amount  of  food  at  a  meal,  and  tiie  proportion  of  milk  and 
water  in  the  mixture,  the  estimates  being  of  an  average  character. 


Amonnt  «t  each 

Proportion  of  Milk 

MeaL 

•nd  Water. 

During  let  month 

1-li  OS. 

1-3 

.,      2nd 

2-3    „ 

1-2 

„      3rd 

3-4     „ 

1-2 

M      4th 

4-6     „ 

1-1 

„       5th 

4-6     „ 

2-1 

„       6th 

6-6     „ 

2-1 

From  7th  to  » 

th  month 

fr-7     „ 

3-1 

„     9th  to  11 

8th      „ 

8-9     „ 

AllmUk. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  the  total  quantities  of  food  material 
in  twenty-four  hours,  witii  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient. 

QuAiTTiTiES  or  Food  Matebzai.  in  Twbnty-foub  Houbs. 


Plain  or 

Gravity 

Sugar  or 
Malt  Extract. 

Milk. 

Barky- 

Cream. 

! 

water. 

1 

Oc. 

Oe. 

o>. 

Oe. 

During  Ist  month     .      .          3-6 

10-16 

i-2 

i-1 

»      2nd      „ 

6-8 

12-16 

2-2i 

1-U 

„       3rd 

> 

1        8-10 

ie-20 

2-3 

1-li 

M       4th 

f 

10-16 

10-16 

2-3 

1-H 

„       6th 

* 

16-20 

7-10 

2-3 

1 

„       6th 

> 

20-26 

10-12 

1-2 

1 

7th  to  9th 

f 

26-30 

8-10 

1-2 

1 

9th  to  12th 

>t 

30-40 

— 

1-2 

Necessarily  these  are  but  approximate  estimates,  but  enough 
has  been  said  above  to  show  that  other  factors  than  age  must  be 
taken  into  account.  A  premature  infant  will  require  smaller  and 
more  dilute  feeds  than  a  full  term  child.    Another  point  to  be 
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considered  is  the  variation  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
at  different  seasons.  Less  food  is  required  during  the  hot  monUMi 
than  in  cold  weather,  as  will  be  indicated  also  by  the  ialanfe'f 
appetite.  Without  reducing  the  amount  of  diluent,  it  will  ba 
found  advisable  in  hot  weather  to  reduce  the  ftmount  of  milk 
and  cream,  as  given  above. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  proteins  in  the  milk 
feeds  is  steadily  increased  up  to  the  ninth  month  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  diluent,  and  that  in  this  respeot  n&tim's 
method  is  not  followed.  Chemical  analysts  shows  that  tbe 
proteins  of  breast  milk  do  not  increase  in  amount  as  the  infant 
grows;  it  is  only  the  amount  of  milk  which  becomes  groater. 
This  criticism  may  be  admitted  as  correct.  If  from  any  reaoon 
breast-feeding  were  suddenly  stopped  at  eight  months,  one  would 
not  put  the  infant  at  once  on  to  milk  diluted  uith  one-third  water. 
The  food  would  probably  be  too  strong,  and  a  weaker  dilution 
would  be  ordered.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  infant  has  boon 
fed  from  the  early  months  with  cows'  milk  of  gradually  increMUf 
strength,  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it  and  digeota  tlw 
food.  The  difficulty  is  met  by  increased  digestive  action  on  (Jm 
part  of  the  stomach  which  can  be  carried  out,  as  a  rule,  without 
any  sign  of  distress.  If  the  dilution  of  the  early  montha  wen 
kept  up,  the  total  amount  of  fluid  required  would  be  in  ezoMS  ci 
an  infant's  requirements  and  would  produce  dilatation  of  the 
stomach. 

Bottles  and  bottle-feeding. — The  dangers  of  the  milk  an 
frequently  added  to  by  those  of  the  bottle.  The  old'fashionwi 
flat  bottle  with  long  india-rubber  tubing  attached  haa  now  bttt 
reformed  out  of  existence.  It  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  oral 
shape,  with  at  least  two  openings,  and  with  a  rubber  nipple 
attached  at  the  end.  While  the  cleaning  is  thus  rendered 
it  still  requires  a  good  deal  of  skilled  attention.  The 
as  to  whether  all  feeding  bottles  may  not  be  reformed  oat  of 
existence  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  At  PaddingioB 
Green  Children's  Hospital,  and  probably  in  other  ho^nteb, 
no  bottles  are  used  but  the  infants  are  fed  out  of  ordinary  fnndim 
cups  with  rubber  teate  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sponi.  ThM 
advantages  of  these  over  any  form  of  bottle  are  very  great.    Tb^j 
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can  be  cleaned  with  the  greatest  ease  simply  by  running  boiling 
water  through  them  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  more  thoroughness 
than  any  form  of  bottle.  In  order  to  allow  of  cleaning,  there 
should  not  be  a  strainer  in  the  neck  of  the  cup.  These  feeders 
require,  as  is  right,  that  the  nurse  should  hold  the  cup  and  attend 
to  the  feeding  throughout  the  meal.  The  nipples  are  of  a  larger 
size  than  were  formerly  used  for  feeding  bottles.  At  first  sight  it 
might  appear  likely  that  some  deformity  of  the  mouth  might 
follow  from  the  use  of  these  larger  teats,  but  they  really  seem 
to  reproduce  more  exactly  nature's  method,  in  which  an  infant's 
mouth  is  filled  with  the  nipple  and  part  of  the  breast.  The 
rubber  teat  is  removed  after  feeding,  turned  inside  out,  and 
cleaned  in  hot  water  ;  it  is  then  kept  in  cold  water  until  required 
again.  The  teats  must  not  be  kept  too  long  in  use  as  they  soon 
begin  to  show  small  cracks.  The  feeding  cups  should  be  made 
of  china,  and  not  of  any  porcelain-lined  metal,  as  the  lining  of  the 
latter  tends  to  chip  off  and  leave  an  uneven  surface  which  renders 
thorough  cleaning  impossible.  By  these  means  the  risk  of  the 
milk  becoming  contaminated  with  organisms  in  the  feeding 
apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  palatability  of  the  milk  mixture. — One  desires  to  make 
the  food  palatable  to  an  infant  and  as  varied  as  possible.  The 
addition  of  milk  sugar  or  malt  extract  or  c^ne  sugar  will  usually 
give  the  sweet  taste  which  is  most  appreciated.  Some  infants 
will  take  one  of  these  flavouring  agents  more  readily  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  this  can  be  found  out  by  actual  trial.  An 
infant  will  have  a  distinct  preference  for  one  flavouring,  to  which 
it  has  been  accustomed,  and  show  clearly  if  that  flavouring  is  not 
present.  It  is  not  advisable  to  over-sweeten  the  milk  at  times 
or  the  less  sweetened  milk  may  be  refused.  Although  custom 
has  prescribed  the  use  of  warm  milk  for  infanta,  there  is  no  harm, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  in  trying  a  feed  of  cold  milk,  and  if  the 
child  prefers  it  in  continuing  the  same.  Naturally  one  ^411  not 
try  iced  milk  or  milk  just  off  the  ice.  Even  with  the  sweetening 
added  there  must  be  a  monotonous  sameness  about  an  infant's 
diet,  and  if  any  such  flavouring  as  cinnamon  water  or  dill  \\ater 
is  liked,  there  is  no  harm  in  mixing  a  Little  of  one  or  other  of  these 
with  the  milk.     Barlev-water  as  a  drink  will  often  be  taken  better 
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if  one  of  these  flavouring  waters  10  added.  A  slight  Tarietj  io 
the  diet  may  be  secured  by  giving  one  or  two  cream  feecU  in  the 
day  in  place  of  the  ordinary  milk  mixture,  as  foUowa :  Qrmntj 
cream,  ^  oz. ;  malt  extract,  1  drm. ;  barley-water,  2|  OK.  Tliif 
also  varies  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  stomach  inasmach  mm  the 
fat  digestion  is  here  tested  in  place  of  the  casein  digestion  of  the 
ordinary  mixture. 


i 


m.  MIXED  FEEDING 

In  many  cases  a  mother  with  the  best  intentions  flndii 
unable  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  breast  nutriment  for 
infant.  The  defect  may  be  either  in  the  quantity  or  the  quali^ 
of  the  milk.  If  the  infant  is  always  dissatisfied  aft«r  *  m< 
always  ravenous,  and  is  not  gaining  weight,  an  examination 
the  breast  milk  is  called  for.  If  the  quality  is  up  to  the  my 
standard,  then  probably  the  quantity  is  at  fault.  The  qt 
may  be  increased  by  more  suitable  diet,  or  if  necessary  the  num- 
ber of  breast  feeds  may  be  reduced.  If  the  mother  is  healthy, 
the  quality  can  usually  be  improved  by  attention  to  her  diet  and 
habits.  Other  causes  may  be  present  which  demand  some  extn 
supply  of  food,  such  as  the  mother's  absence  at  work,  or  the  sUls 
of  her  health. 

In  such  cases  mixed  feeding,  i.e.  partly  breest  milk  and  partly 
cows'  milk,  is  to  be  encouraged.  As  a  rule  mothers  are  quite 
willing,  nay  anxious  to  adopt  this  method,  especially  amongrt 
the  lower  classes.  Possibly  the  present  writer  may  have  been 
unfortunate  in  his  experience,  but  he  has  been  much  impressed 
by  the  frequency  with  which  breastrfeeding  is  stopped  by  rordiral 
advice.  If  there  has  been  the  slightest  trouble  with  the  infaat'i 
digestion,  or  if  it  is  not  thriving  well,  the  first  reme<|j  ■agguitud 
seems  to  have  been  to  stop  breast-feeding.  Now,  although  healthy 
children  can  be  reared  on  cows'  milk,  the  infant  who  has  to 
entirely  on  artificial  feeding  is  heavily  handicapped  in  the ; 
for  existence.  The  mortality  statistics  of  breast-fed  and  bottls- 
fed  infants  show  this  clearly.  Consequently  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  encourage  breast-feeding  wbenerer  possible  and 
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to  search  for  and  correct  every  other  possible  cause  of  failure 
before  falling  back  on  the  breast  milk  as  at  fault  and  stopping 
the  nursing.  A  popular  prejudice  against  mixed  feeding  exists 
in  some  quarters,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  can  be  carried 
out  with  perfect  safety  and  success.  When  mixed  feeding  is 
neoessary  the  nature  of  the  artificial  substitute  must  be  carefully 
thought  out.  In  the  case  of  infants  under  a  month  one  will  give 
a  preference  to  peptonized  milk  or  whey.  The  disadvantages 
of  these  as  a  whole  diet  do  not  apply  when  breast  milk  is  also 
being  used,  and  they  supply  a  food  very  similar  as  regards  digesti- 
bility to  human  milk.  Less  car©  in  the  preparation  is  required 
for  condensed  milk  or  dried  milk,  which  will  usually  be  weU  tolerated 
if  given  well  diluted.  After  the  age  of  one  month  cows'  milk, 
modified  as  previously  described,  will  be  found  perfectly  efficient 
in  most  cases.  Where  special  difficulties  are  met  with  in  con- 
nexion with  the  digestion,  the  cows'  milk  must  be  given  in  greater 
dilution  or  citrate  of  soda  may  be  added  to  the  milk. 


SIGNS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING 


H       By  many  the  only  test  employed  as  to  the  success  of  the  diet 

His  the  gain  in  weight.  This  is  too  Umited  a  view.  An  infant 
may  be  gaining  in  weight  but  may  not  be  thriving.  Fat  in  in- 
fancy  is  easily  produced  by  an  excessive  amount  of  carbo-hydrate 
in  the  diet,  but  the  nutrition  usually  suffers.  To  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  progress  of  a  child  under  a  given  diet  several  things 
have  to  be  noted.    The  signs  of  success  are : 

[H  (1)  A  steady  increase  in  weight,  combined  with  firmness  of 
the  muscles  and  active  movements  of  the  limbs. 

(2)  A  regular  and  good  appetite,  and  satisfaction    after    a 
meal. 

H       (3)  An  absence  of  vomiting,  and  fiatulence,  and  anamla. 

B       (4)  Regular  actions  of  the  bowels,  with  healthy  stools. 

V        (5)  A  condition  of  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  infant  when 

K  awake,  and  regular  periods  of  unbroken  sleep. 

H  If  these  conditions  exist  and  persist  one  may  usually  conclude 
that  the  diet  is  satisfactory ,  and  that  illness,  near  or  remote,  is 
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not  to  be  feared  as  a  oonfleqnenoe  oi  tJie  food  employod.  Ib» 
wejg^bdng  machinft  is  a  onzse  in  many  muBeiiea.  The  aniioii 
parents  hang  around  to  hear  the  weekly  report,  and  if  it  is  « 
ounce  short  of  what  was  expected  g^oom  settleB  over  the 
hold.  Probably  the  muse  has  made  a  mietaka  in  tke 
The  infant's  dtgestive  powers  may  next  be  overtajwd  intheeioit 
to  make  up  lost  ground.  Asamle,  thereCoieyititbetlsrtoaraift 
weighiiig  maohinfw  in  private  work,  and  to  judge  by  the  tspftn- 
anoe  of  the  infant,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  with 
a  little  experience.  The  steady  gain  which  is  desirable  amomii 
on  an  average  to  about  4  os.  per  week  during  the  fint  six  monthi 
of  life. 


A  GHAHGOS  OF  DIET 

Before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  some  other  food  nmt 
be  tried  for  an  infant  it  is  extremely  important  to  make  son  thil 
the  food  employed  is  the  element  at  fault.  In  the  vast  majoc^ 
of  oases  it  will  be  found  that  pure  milk  simply  modified  will  not 
the  infant  perfectly  well.  A  change  of  diet  should  not  be  adopttd 
until  the  following  points  have  been  thoroughly  inquired  into 
and  corrections  made  if  necessMy. 

(1)  The  purity  and  freshness  of  the  nulk  at  each  feediDg. 
If  the  milk  is  swarming  with  organisms,  or  sour,  one  cannot  expect 
satisfactoiy  results. 

(2)  The  strength  of  the  milk  as  regards  solid  elements.  The 
tendency  is  to  give  as  rich  a  milk  as  possible,  to  add  cream, 
or  some  starchy  food,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief 
that  the  stronger  the  food  the  stronger  the  infant.  This  usually 
leads  to  disastrous  results  as  r^ards  digestion  and  nutrition* 
The  opposite  mistake,  namely  the  giving  too  weak  a  food,  is  but 
rarely  met  with,  but  may  be  the  explanation  in  certain  csseB 
where  the  weight  is  not  being  maintained. 

(3)  The  quantity  at  each  meal.  Both  the  feeding  up  tenden(7 
of  the  mother  and  the  appetite  of  the  infant  may  require  r^^t- 
ing.  Overfeeding  causes  more  digestive  troubles  in  early  life 
than  all  the  other  causes  together.  Every  cry  of  an  in^t  is 
interpreted  as  being  due  to  hunger,  and  food  is  poured  in.    U 
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the  bottle  is  not  finiahed  readily,  much  time  is  devoted  to  coaxing 
the  infant  to  swallow  more.  If  vomiting  occurs,  the  next  meal 
is  hurried  on  to  make  up  for  the  previous  fluid  and  curd  lost. 
Then  the  physician  is  solemnly  assured  that  the  infant  cannot 
digest  cows'  milk ! 

(4)  The  regularity  of  the  meals.  It  is  essential  even  in  the 
earliest  months  of  life  that  a  proper  interval  for  digesting  a  meal 
should  be  allowed.  The  minimum  length  in  health  shoidd  be 
two  hours.     Water  can  be  given  between  meals  to  allay  thirst. 

(5)  The  presence  of  local  or  constitutional  disease  in  the 
infant.  In  the  case  of  congenital  pyloric  stenosis  one  usually 
finds  that  a  great  variety  of  foods  have  been  tried  but  that  the 
disease  has  not  been  recognized.  In  the  case  of  congenital 
syphilis  wasting  may  have  led  to  a  trial  of  various  foods  in  the 
belief  that  the  suitable  food  had  not  been  hit  upon.  If  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  make  a  careful  physic^  examination  in  every 
case  of  supposed  food  disorder  so  as  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  any  disease  in  the  infant  which  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  disturbances  present. 

Were  these  questions  always  carefully  considered  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  number  of  children  who  are  supposed  to  require 
specially  modified  milk  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  the 
infantile  stomach  would  be  found  to  be  an  organ  capable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  digestion  of  cows*  milk. 


OTHER  MODIFICATIONS  OF   COWS'  MILK  AND   SPECIAL 

FOODS 


The  more  elaborate  methods  of  modifying  milk  require  careful 
I  consideration  because  they  represent  attempts  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  connexion  with  this  food  material.  Some  of  them 
are  of  a  scientific  nature  and  are  based  on  chemical  and  bacteriolo- 
gical investigations.  Others  are  of  a  commercial  nature  with  a 
pseudo-scientific  claim  attached  to  them  by  the  manufacturers. 
There  are  two  standards  by  which  these  preparations  must  be 
judged,  first  as  to  how  closely  they  approximate  in  composition 
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to  lilk,  and  secondlj  8,9  to  their  effects,  immedi&te  and 

reir  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  infant*    It  wiU  b« 

fotu  in  correcting  one  fault  or  defect  in  cows'  milk,  the 

Ti  often  is  that  others  are  produced.     In  other  woids. 

clinical  experience  has  shown  that  scientific  modificatioDs  of 
n  3t  to  be  relied  on  as  the  sole  guides  in  infant  feediog. 

Teat  experiments  in  the  laboratory  are  not  the  same  is 

d  experiments  in  the  human  etomach.      Chemistiyaffii 

b&ct  f  are  not  enough  without  considering  the  biologiiat 

need  infant,  and  these  can  oidy  be  determined  by  prolonged 

obser    tions  on  a  liring  child 

We  have  already  com  certain  modificationa  of  mSk 

which  are  simple  and  can  be  carr  1  out  in  any  household.  Thej 
have  stood  the  test  of  experii  ad  may  be  r^arded  as  leading 

to  the  production  of  a  diet  i  will  carry  the  infant  safe^ 

through  the  Erst  nine  months  <»  and  will  not  tend  to  ill-healUi 

or  disease  afterwards.  There  are  certain  other  modifications, 
more  elaborate  as  a  rule,  which  have  been  e voiced  witk  the 
object  of  meeting  certain  diffic^  ies  in  connexion  with  feeding 
with  cows*  milk.  These  will  now  be  considered  in  detail,  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  method  of  preparation,  the  adTaoteges 
which  are  claimed,  and  the  disadvantages  which  may  accom- 
pany the  use  of  milk  thus  modified.  We  sh^  deal  here  only  with 
the  use  of  these  modifl cations  of  milk  in  the  feeding  of  healthy 
chndren,  and  shall  defer  the  question  of  their  application  to  the 
treatment  of  diseased  conditions  to  a  later  section. 

1*  SteriBzed  Milk,^ — There  are  various  methods  of  sterilizliiig 
milk.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  sterilising  action  of 
boiling  the  milk,  but  by  the  term  "  sterilization  "  is  meant  the 
exposure  of  milk  to  a  temperature  of  212'  F.  or  higher  for  a 
period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Bt 
some  it  is  boiled  and  by  others  it  is  treated  by  steam.  It  may  be 
carried  out  at  home  when  a  special  sterilizer  is  used,  sach  a 
Soxhlet*8,  Arnold's,  Cathcart's,  etc.  The  milk  may  be  sterila*^ 
in  bulk  on  delivery  and  afterwards  modified  by  the  addition  of 
cream,  sugar,  etc.,  orj  the  necessary  dilution  and  additions 
having  been  made,  the  prepared  milk  for  twenty-four  hotus  i* 
put  into  bottles,  each  containing  enough  for  one  meal,  and  aU 
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the  bottles  are  put  in  the  sterilizer  and  heated  ;  the  bottles  are 
then  put  aside  on  ice  and  are  opened  as  required.  They  are 
usually  made  so  that  a  rubber  teat  can  be  fixed  around  the 
opening,  and  the  child  fed  direct  from  the  bottle. 

The  advantage  claimed  is  that  all  organismB,  pathogenic  as 
well  as  non-pathogenic,  are  destroyed  in  a  much  more  thorough 
manner  than  by  boiling  the  nulk  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease  by  specific 
contagion  in  the  milk  or  by  fermentative  changes  in  the  milk. 
3y  some  it  is  claimed  that  the  milk  is  rendered  more  digestible, 
ly  others  this  is  denied.  Hutchison  states  that  sterilization 
alters  the  taste  of  the  milk,  destroys  the  fine  emulsion  of  the  fat, 
coagulates  the  lactalbumin,  and  renders  the  casein  less  easy  of 
digestion.  In  all  probability  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  is  not 
altered  to  any  marked  extent.  Holt  states  that  the  constipating 
effects  of  sterilized  milk  are  soon  noticed. 

The  advantage  of  destroying  the  organisms  in  cows'  milk 
has  already  been  emphasized,  and  sterihzing  will  effect  this  object 
more  fully  than  simple  boiling,  although  certain  spores  may  still 
resist  the  effects  of  the  high  temperature.  Milk  which  has  been 
sterilized  will  also  keep  from  souring  longer  than  milk  not  so 
treated,  but  it  will  none  the  lees  become  stale.  Milk  which  haa 
been  swarming  with  organisms  wlU  not  be  rendered  pure  by 
sterilizing,  and  the  various  toxins  produced  in  milk  which  has 
already  been  kept  too  long  will  not  be  destroyed  by  prolonged 
heating.  There  is  also  a  biological  aspect  to  the  question.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  sterilized  milk  is  apt  to  lead  to  ansemia* 
rickets,  and  more  especially  scurvy.  Out  of  379  cases  of  infantile 
scurvy  collected  in  America,  the  previous  diet  in  107  cases  wae 
irUized  milk.  This  means  that  some  vital  property  in  freeh 
milk  has  been  destroyed.  Milk  which  has  been  sterilized  has 
not  only  been  boiled,  it  has  been  boiled  to  death.  So  generally 
has  this  been  recognized  that  the  process  is  now  considerably 
shortened,  and  many  consider  that  from  ten  to  twenty  mlnutef 
ia  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  As  a  complete  diet  for  infants 
sterilized  milk  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  its  use  might  with 
advantage  be  reserved  for  special  conditions  of  ill-health  which 
only  the  physician  can  determine.     It  will  be  found  useful  M  l^ 
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tempomiy  resort  whea  milk  has  to  be  transported  a  lon^  diirfanci 
or  when  the  suspicion  of  infection  in  the  milk  (tj^boid,  tubcroi 
Losis)  renders  special  pFBcautions  adTisablie.  It  hae  no  advui 
tage  over  boiled  milk  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  iiilaiitii 
dJarrhcBa. 

SteriUBed  milk  is  also  supplied  bj  the  datiy  companieaL,    IV 
MXEie  obje<.*tioDS  which  have  been  uiged  above  apply  herv.  aid 
there  are  others.    The  piroceea  of  sterilization  requires  idtilW 
eopervifldon,  and  one  can  never  depend  on  dairy  milk  kariQ^  bcoa 
prepaied  aocotding  to  exact  scientifio  methoda.     There  sre  bol 
too  many  opportunitice  of  scamping  the  work.     A^in,  vWt 
one  can  usaatlv  tell  as  to  the  freehneM  of  untouched  milk,  'Ai 
impo^bie  to  form  an  eetimate  &a  to  how  many  days  sterUixed 
has  been  kept  and  how  many  times  it  has  beea  reHetedlssed 
StefilizatJon  forms  an  ezcelleni  method  of  preierriiig  for  fttfim* 
Mb  the  surplus  supply  of  fresh  milk  at  the  end  of  the  day.    For 
theee  reasons  if  eterilization  is  employed  it  is  vexy  much  betiv  lo 
carry  out  the  process  at  home. 

Z.  Itelmmed  milk.--In  the  prooeai  of  pasteurizatioa  the  mdk 
is  subjected  to  a  temp^^lure  of  from  15^  F.  to  IIQ'^  F.  for  hilf 
an  hoar  or  longer.  It  may  be  carried  out  at  home  in  an  apparatoi 
y  constructed  for  the  purpoae.  Milk  thvm  trmtied  wftr 
keep  sweet  for  two  or  three  davs  if  stored  on  ice.  the  heat  employed 
being  considered  sufficient  to  destroy  pathogenic  oi^anismi 
although  not  their  spores,  and  to  prevent  fermentative  chanj?es 
Some  deny  that  all  organisms  are  destroyed,  and  regard  th« 
process  as  incomplete  sterilization.  If  it  is  desired  to  secure 
tubercle-free  milk  it  will  be  safer  to  sterilize  or  boil  the  milk  than 
to  trust  to  pasteurization.  The  changes  in  the  taste  and  in  the 
solids  of  the  milk  after  sterilization  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
lower  temperature  employed  in  pasteurizing. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  pasteurization  are  to  destroy  the 
organisms  in  milk,  and  by  means  of  the  lower  temp>erature  used 
to  overvome  the  disadvantages  which  were  found  to  follow  the 
prolonged  use  of  sterilized  milk.  The  risks  of  anieniia.  scurvy. 
ctif  imd  to  be  avoided.  It  seems  probable  that  pasteurized 
mUk,  '■rhii'ii  has  been  properly  prepared,  is  a  perfectly  safe  diet 
for  infants.       The  temperature  should  not  l^  higher  than  lo>' 
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F.  and  the  time  not  longer  than  twenty  minutes,  if  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  milk  is  to  be  preserved  intact.  After  pasteurization 
the  milk  is  quite  as  liable  to  contamination  and  fermentative 
changes  as  fresh  milk,  and  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  fresh  infection,  e.g.  enclosure  in  air-tight  vessels,  stor- 
age on  ice,  etc.  The  exact  carrying  out  of  the  process  will  usually 
require  more  skill  and  time  than  are  available  in  an  ordinary 
household.  Cases  of  scurvy  have  been  reported  after  the  pro- 
longed use  of  pasteurized  milk,  but  probably  the  heating  had  not 
been  properly  carried  out.  It  is  questionable  whether  anything 
is  really  gained  by  this  process  which  cannot  be  more  simply 
secured  by  boiling  the  milk. 

By  many  dairy  companies  milk  is  now  pasteurized  in  bulk 
and  supplied  to  customers.  So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  of 
this  system  goes,  it  has  not  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  preserv- 
ing the  customers^  health  but  for  the  protection  of  the  dairy 
company  against  legal  liabilities  from  the  sale  of  infected  milk. 
Stale  mUk  which  has  been  pasteurized  may  contain  many  active 
p<MSons  although  few  living  organisms.  Again,  as  Crozier  Griffith 
has  pointed  out,  while  pasteurization  destroys  the  bacteria,  the 
eporee  of  the  subtilis  group  are  unaffected.  Unless  the  milk  is 
carefully  preserved  on  ice  these  spores,  unchecked  by  the  presenoe 
of  living  lactic  acid  germs,  will  multiply  even  faster  than  in  raw 
milk,  and  may  cause  severe  diarrhoea.  In  many  cases  the  pur- 
chaser is  unaware  that  the  milk  has  been  pasteurized  and  at 
once  boils  the  milk  on  delivery.  This  double  treatment  of  the 
milk  will  tend  to  the  production  of  the  drawbacks  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  sterilized  milk.  In  the  feeding  of  infanta  it  is 
extrtmely  important  thai  the  whole  treatment  which  the  milk 
has  undergone  before  delivery  should  be  known.  The  dairy 
pasteurization  of  milk  may  or  may  not  be  properly  carried  out,  the 
milk  supplied  may  or  may  not  be  fresh,  and  the  result  aa 
regards  the  infant  may  or  may  not  be  successful.  For  these 
recwons  the  home  modification  of  milk  is  to  be  preferred,  and  a 
guarantee  should  be  obtained  from  the  dairy  as  to  the  state  of 
^e  milk  provided. 
u  8.  Laboratory  milk. — The  most  scientific  modification  of  milk 
B   which  has  ever  been  attempted  is  that  known  aa  the  "  American 
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proper  perrentage  of  pr-->tei!is.  5^  a  ilO  per  cent  solution  •m" 
milk-sxujar  in  dUtilleci  u-a:er.  and  4  Lime-water.  With  the?^ 
material*  the  m-xlifvitu:  clerk  oombineis  each  infant's  food  aoo>ni- 
ing  to  the  prescription  before  him.  and  then  poors  it  into  the  s'as? 
tubes  from  which  the  infant  is  to  be  fed.  These  tubes,  each  ^A 
which  ctjntains  the  milk  f'>r  one  meal,  are  closed  with  a  piuj;  ■•! 
non-abs«:)rbent  wix»l.  and  placed  in  baskets  with  compartmen:? 
equal  in  number  to  the  meals  which  the  infant  is  to  receive  dailv 
The  baskets  and  their  contents  are  placed  in  the  sterilizer,  and 
after  having  been  >ubjected  to  the  required  temperature,  ar* 
taken  to  the  cooling  tank  where  the  temperature  of  the  food  i? 
reduced  to  28'  F.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  cust'>- 
mer's  house. 

As  an  example  ot  how  laboratory  milk  is  ordered  bv  the  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Rotch  gives  the  following  prescription  for  a  heaithv 
infant  of  four  months." 


J^ 
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Per  cent. 

Fat 4 

Milk  Sugar     ....        7 
Proteins 1*50 


Reaction  slightly  alkeJine. 
Number  of  feedings,  7. 
Amount  at  each  feeding,  4 J  oz. 
Heated  for,  20  minutes. 
Heated  at,  167°  F. 


More  recently  by  the  use  of  whey,  the  protein  constituents 
can  be  split  up  and  ordered  as  casein  and  lactalbumin  in  the 
percentage  desired. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  is  exactly  determined  so  that  it  may  be  made  the 
same  as  healthy  breast  milk,  or  may  be  altered  by  the  physician 
to  suit  the  infant's  requirements.  The  milk  is  sterile,  free  from 
dirt,  and  has  not  lost  its  quality  of  freshness,  unless  sterilized  at 
too  high  a  temperature  or  for  too  long  a  time.  It  is  said  to  be 
suitable  for  healthy  infants  and  to  prevent  digestive  disturbances, 
as  well  as  cure  them,  in  those  who  have  not  had  a  similiar  diet. 

It  is  possible  that  in  America  the  infantile  stomach  does  re- 
quire some  such  milk,  for  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  amount 
of  writing  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  that  country  on  the 
subject  of  infant  feeding.    In  this  country  there  are  but  few  milk 
laboratories,  and  the  need  for  them  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
urgent.     When  pure  fresh  milk  is  obtainable  the  needs  of  the 
infant  can  be  met  by  simple  home  modifications,  and  when  it  is 
not  obtainable  no  laboratory  treatment  mil  render  stale  milk 
wholesome.      The   retail   price   of   laboratory   milk,  about    8d. 
per    quart,   will    tend    to    put  it   beyond   the  reach   of  most. 
Opinions    still    differ    as     to     the    effects    of    this    mechanical 
treatment  of  milk,  the  splitting  it  up  and  the  recombination. 
Some  hold  that  both  the  proteins  and    the  fats   are   rendered 
less  digestible.     It    is    admitted    by  all    that  a    considerable 
amount   of  practice   is   required   before   the   exact  percentage 
amounts  necessary  for  different  infants  can  be  learned.     Many 
clinicians  find  themselves  unable  to  determine  those  minute  per- 
centage differences  in  the  proteins,  fats,  etc.,  which  are  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  this  method.     Many  hold  that  such  minute 
^differences  are  not  called  for  in  infant  feeding.     In  the  pre-labora- 
tory  days,  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  milk  feeding  were  as- 
cribed to  the  want  of  any  definite  composition  in  the  milk,  now 
the  differences  of  opinion  seem  to  take  place  over  which  standard 
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life.     The  French.  led  bv  the  late  Professor  Bndin  of  Paris,  har? 

b*:-*?!!  the  pi'.netfr*  ■::  rhis  "seork.  ±n.d  la  Frjinoe  each  milk  distnbut- 
Lruf  '.entr^.  knowa  a*  i  "'  L'oc;?uitaaon  de  Xouri;sj>oEUs  "'  or  ""  G-.^utte 
de  L-iit."  L&  either  *if-?upportmii  .^r  i;s  Aided  by  the  tun«is  of  '.ht 
-hantiibie.  At  iir>t  :he!?e  centres  were  started  by  the  energy 
and  enth'ijjiai?m  oi  :^ome  medical  man  who  was  familiar  with  :he 
problems  i}i  mianc  feedin;^.  but  more  recently  some  oi  the  m'ln:- 
<:ipaiities  have  taken  up  the  work.  In  England  the  municip-al 
milk  depots  have  been  modelled  on  the  French  sy^-tem  and  are 
under  the  supervision  oi  the  dL?tnct  medical  officer  -.  f  healih. 
Special  measures  are  taken  to  en:»ure  that  the  milk  supplied  sha-I 
be  frrjm  a  well  kept  farm  and  oi  s^ood  quality.  After  being  Lxvied 
at  the  farm  it  is  .sent  to  the  depot  in  sealed  churns  and  is  ther^ 
strained,  moditied  according  to  the  age  oi  the  infant.  b«.Htied  and 
sterilized.  Each  bottle  holds  enough  for  one  meal,  and  the  mother 
receives  a  suificient  supply  of  thetje  bottles  for  one  day. 
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With  the  excellent  intentions  of  those  who  have  introduced 
these  municipal  depots,  and  with  the  undoubted  benefita  conferred 
on  the  mothers  by  the  advice  they  receive,  we  have  not  here  to 
deal.  If  this  system  is  to  spread  medical  men  will  wish  to  know 
whether  the  infants  are  fed  in  a  proper  manner.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  supporters  of  the  system  is  to  prevent  the  great  mortality 
in  infants  under  twelve  months  of  age  caused  by  infantile  diarrhcea, 
as  is  known,  and  by  tuberculosis,  as  is  beUeved  by  many.  This 
is  secured  by  supplying  sterilized  milk  direct  to  the  infant.  Tables 
have  been  put  forward  which  profess  to  demonstrate  a  great 
reduction  in  the  infantile  death  rate  throughout  the  areas  supplied 
by  municipal  milk.  In  these  reports  diseases  which  are  not 
fatal,  but  which  may  be  traceable  to  the  method  of  feeding,  are 
not  considered,  nor  will  fatal  results  after  the  age  of  twelve  months, 
although  traceable  to  dietetic  faults  in  the  earUer  months,  be 
tabulated. 

Cases  of  scurvy  from  the  use  of  municipal  milk  have  been 
reported.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sterilization 
have  been  already  discussed,  and  we  have  pointed  out  that  steril- 
ized milk  does  not  appear  to  be  a  safe  diet  for  infants.  Nor  does 
it  appear  advisable  to  modify  the  milk  for  infants  according  to 
an  age  standard  only,  to  give  one  and  all  the  same  food  in  the 
same  amount  with  the  same  regularity.  Their  minds  later  on 
will  be  fed  on  this  system  at  the  board  schools,  but  it  is  not 
aaking  too  much  to  request  a  little  more  attention  to  the  indivi- 
dual requirements  of  their  bodies  during  the  earliest  months  of 
life.  If  municipal  authorities  could  only  ensure  a  supply  of  fresh, 
pure,  unadulterated^milk  through  the  districts  which  they  control, 
by  the  direct  supervision  of  farms  and  dairies,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly lower  the  death  rate  and  raise  the  standard  of  health 
amongst  infants  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  milk  depots  can 
ever  do. 

5.  Budin's  method. — Professor  Budin  introduced  the  method 
of  feeding  infants  on  sterilized  milk,  without  dilution  or 
addition.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  plan  because  in  his  experience 
infants  fed  on  diluted  milk  were  obliged  to  absorb  great  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  which  caused  them  to  pass  a  large  amount  of  urine, 
and  because  they  were  almost  always  crying  from  hunger.  On  the 
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other  hand  he  found  the  feeding  was  greatly  oimplifted  hy 
using  undiluted  sterilized  milk.    During  the  first  montli  of  GEb 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  slight  amount  of  dHutkm  owing  to 
the  larger  amount  of  casein  or  fat  that  may  be  praaent  in  oowi' 
milk,  but  his  custom  has  been  to  avoid  dilation  unless  undar 
special  drcumstances.    If  the  food  did  not  agree  he  ooosidaid 
that  the  iU  effects  were  due  to  too  much  food  haviqg  been  giftiL 
The  amount  of  whole  milk  to  be  ordered  for  an  infant  vaiies  fran 
400  to  600  grammes  (14  to  21  oz.)*  He  daimed  to  get  most  ntih 
factory  results ;  amongst  others  "  no  tumid  abdomens,  no  uai* 
luted  milk  dyspepsia,  no  rickets,  no  enema,  no  tubetoukMH^  w 
scurvy,  and  no  weakness  or  flabbiness."    His  method  has  reoei?ed 
the  support  of  some  distinguished  accoucheurs  in  this  oountiy. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  this  method  is  the  fut 
that  infants  should  thrive  on  it  at  all,  as  cows'  milk  diffeo  lo 
markedly  in  chemical  composition  from  breast  milk.    Apparentijf 
it  has   been  possible   in   Paris  to   rear  infants  on  undfliitod 
cows'  milk.    The  sterilisation  employed  is  probably  an  in^Mrt- 
ant  factor,  as  the  curd  formed  in  milk  after  exposure  to  a  lofji 
temperature  is  soft  and  may  more  easily  slip  through  the  jjkKm. 
Dr.  Cautley  suggests  that  in  such  cases  the  digestion  miut  be 
mainly  intestinal.    It  is  generally  recognized  that  whole  cows' 
milk  is  not  suited  to  an  infant's  digestive  powers  owing  to  the  laige 
protein  content.    If  these  proteins  are  chemically  altered  by 
heating  so  as  to  be  tolerated  in  large  amount  the  stomach  hts 
probably  got  to  deal  with  some  imnatural  food.     The  effects  ci 
sterilized  milk  on  an  infant's  nutrition  have  been  alrea^  con- 
sidered, and  the  experience  of  most  has  condemned  it.     It  inll 
therefore  require  a  good  deal  more  proof  of  the  advantage  of 
Budin's  method  than  has  been  forthcoming  so  far  before  phym- 
cians  will  adopt  this  system.    In  weakly  infants  and  in  diseased 
conditions  the  dilution  of  the  proteins  has  been  found  an  important 
part  of  successful  feeding  with  cows'  milk.    Universal  experience 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  upset  by  dogmatic  statements.     Profeesor 
Budin  seems  to  have  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  experi- 
ences with  simple  modification  of  the  milk,  a  method  which  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  suitable  for  the  majority  of  infants. 

6.  Top  milk. — The  importance  of  securing  a  full  amount  of 
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iat  in  the  dietary,  and  especially  in  the  natural  form  of  gravity 
cream,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  top  milk  mixtures  by  many. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  milk  after  standing  is  separated  from 
the  lower  and  used  for  the  infant.  This  is  done  by  using  a  glass 
vessel  with  a  large  opening  and  syphoning  off  the  lower  portion 
of  the  milk,  which  is  to  he  used  for  puddings^  etc.,  or  the  upper 
half  or  third  of  the  mOk,  as  may  be  considered  best  for  the  in- 
fant, may  be  ladled  off.  Chapin's  dipper  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr.  Ash  by 's  plan  is  as  follows  :  Thirty  ounces  of  fresh  milk 
are  placed  in  a  glass  bottle  and  allowed  to  stand  for  four  or  five 
hours  in  a  cool  place,  the  opening  of  the  bottle  being  closed  with 
cotton  wool.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  upper  10  oz.  will 
contain  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  fat  while  the  upper  15  oz. 
will  contain  7i  per  cent  fat.  The  lower  two-thirds  (20  oz.), 
or  the  lower  half  (15  oz.)  should  then  be  sj^phoned  off,  according 
to  the  strength  required,  and  replaced  by  water  with  1  oz.  of 
sugar-of-milk  dissolved  in  it. 

The  mixture  is  pasteurized  and  then  cooled  rapidly  in  running 
water  or  ice.  The  weaker  mixture  will  contain  protein  1-1'3 
per  cent,  fat  3-3*5  per  cent,  and  milk  sugar  6  per  cent,  while 
the  stronger  \*'ill  contain  protein  1-75  per  cent,  fat  3-35  per  cent 
and  sugar  6  per  cent,  i.e.  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  protein. 
Infants  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  should  be  able  to  take  top  milk 
containing  10  per  cent  fat  diluted  with  two  parts  of  sugar-water, 
and  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  top  milk  with  7  per  cent 
cream,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar-water.  The 
strength  of  the  cream  mixture  can  be  diminished  for  weakly 
infants,  or  those  suffering  from  digestive  disturbances. 

Dr.  Cautley  gives  the  foUowing  details.  Fresh  cows'  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  three  hours,  and  the  top  half  is  separated. 
This  contains  about  8  per  cent  of  fat  and  the  usual  percentages 
of  protein  and  sugar.  For  an  infant  under  three  months 
he  takes  5  oz.  of  this  top  milk,  and  adds  1  oz.  of  lime-water, 
6i  drachms  of  sugar  and  14  oz.  of  water.  The  mixture  will  then 
have  the  following  composition  :  protein  1  per  cent,  fat  2  per  cent 
and  sugar  6  per  cent.  If  the  mixture  is  well  digested,  the  strength 
can  be  gradually  increased  by  adding  1  oz.  of  top  milk  and  sub- 
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tracting  1  oz.  of  water,  once  or  twice  a  week,  tmtil  ike  nuxt^i^ 
consists  of  top  milk  10  oz.,  Kme-water  1  oz.  and  water  9  oi. 
(or  a  percentage  of  the  solids  given  above,  2-4-6).  If  more 
fat  is  required  in  the  food,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  uae  tKe 
top  third  or  the  top  fourth,  in  making  the  mixture.  He  finds  th&t 
by  thia  method  with  very  little  trouble  and  with  sufficient  awn- 
acy  the  diet  can  be  altered  in  details  in  any  particular  caae,  pro- 
vided that  a  milk  of  fairly  steadj  average  composition  i«  used 
and  that  the  da  tails  are  carefully  carried  out. 

More  elaborate  variations  in  the  us©  of  top  milk  have  been 
described,  but  the  above  methods  are  simple  and  efficient.  Tlie 
advantage  in  maintaining  a  full  amount  of  fat  in  the  dietarf  in 
the  form  of  natural  cream  is  evident.  In  f amiiiee  where  time  aind 
brain  power  are  available  for  carrytng  out  the  details  this  meUiod 
will  be  found  most  useful.  The  quality  of  the  mUk  m  not  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way  and  it  may  be  boiled  or  not  according  to 
the  conditions  previously  discussed.  There  are  no  drawbftcb 
associated  with  this  method  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  infant's  health  at  a  later  period.  At  the  same  time  the' 
strength  of  the  milk  in  cream  must  be  regulated  by  the  phjsioiaiL 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  mother  i< 
to  make  the  mixture  as  stroog  as  posaible  (uid  that  iat  indigtt- 
tion  is  apt  to  follow.  A  mixture  containing  from  6  to  8  per  oeni 
of  fat  is  not  readily  tolerated  for  long,  and  such  mixtureB  will 
often  be  made  by  the  use  of  top  nulk  unless  the  precise  directiuu 
of  the  physician  are  correctly  carried  out.  Owing  to  the  wying 
strength  of  cows'  milk  in  croam,  it  is  advisable  to  take  rather  kas 
top  milk  than  the  above  mathematical  calculations  would  soggesfci 
so  as  to  avoid  indigestion  from  excess  of  fat. 

7.  Whey. — This  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  modification  d 
milk  by  which  the  insoluble  proteins  are  remoTed.    Whey  is 
prepared  by  adding  a  drachm  of  liquid  rennet  to  half  a  innt  of 
warm  xmlk  (104°  F.).    After  the  mixture  has  been  stirred  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  coagulation  has  taken  place.    The  ooid  ii 
then  broken  up  thoroughly  and  the  whey  is  strained  off  thioogh 
musUn  or  a  strainer.     Half  a  pint  of  nulk  yields  7  os.  of 
whey.    The  approximate  composition  of  whey  is  as  follows: 
proteins  '8  per  cent,  fat  1  per  cent,  and  sugar  4' 75  per  cent. 
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The  chief  protein  is  lactalbumin,  the  casein  having  been  sepa- 
rated in  the  curd.  Sometimes  whole  milk  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rated milk  is  used,  the  difference  in  the  result  consisting  of  the 
larger  amount  of  fat  from  the  former.  When  whey  is  kept  any- 
time or  is  to  be  mixed  with  other  food  it  is  necessary  to  heat  it 
to  a  temperature  of  160*^  F.  or  boil  it  in  order  to  check  further 
changes  from  the  rennet  ferment.  When  used  as  a  food  for 
infants  the  deficiency  in  fat  must  be  made  up  by  the  addition 
of  cream. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  whey  are  that  the  proteins  are  very 
digestible,  and  although  in  small  quantity  they  are  sufficient, 
with  the  addition  of  those  in  cream.  For  ordinary  cases  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  trouble  of  preparation  is  justified  by  the 
result,  and  whether  the  normal  stomach  should  not  be  employed 
more  actively  in  doing  its  proper  work.  As  a  temporary  measure 
in  cases  of  difficult  digestion  or  disease  whey  is  most  useful,  and 
ita  application  in  such  cases  will  be  considered  later  on. 

Dr.  Still  considers  that  whey  may  be  used  with  great  benefit 
as  a  diluent  of  cows*  milk  in  infant  feeding.  The  proportion  of 
curd-forming  caseinogen  is  reduced  i^ithout  reducing  the  propor- 
tion of  lactalbumin,  and  the  mixture  approximates  more  nearly 
to  human  milk  in  respect  of  its  lactalbumin  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  diluent.     He  shows  this  in  the  following  table. 


k 


Mixture. 


I 


Milk 6  drachms. 

Whey !  16       ,. 

Cream (48  per  cent  fat)  1  draobm. 

Milk  sugar      .      .      •  i  level  teaspoonful. 


Bflanlting  Peroenta^w. 


Casein,  0*81  per  oent. 
Lactalbiunln,  0'76  „ 
Fat  .  .  .  3  87  „ 
Stigar  .     .     6'50    »• 
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This  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  breast  milk  as  regards  the 
chemical  composition,  but  it  requires  very  careful  supervision 
of  the  ingredients  and  their  preparation  to  ensure  correct  results. 

8.  Citrated  milk« — Attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome 

the  casein  difficulty  in  cows'  milk  by  the  addition  of  citrat«  of  soda. 

In  1893  Wright  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  calcium 

of  cows'  milk  in  producing  the  dense  curd.     Human  milk  con- 

I    tains  03  per  cent  of  lime,  while  cows'  milk  contains  '17  per  cent. 
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The  chief  base  in  human  milk  is  potash,  while  in  most  other  mdnj 
it  is  lime.     Thia  excess  of  lime  in  cowa*  milk  can  be  dispensed  with 
without  injury  to  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  as  the  lime  is  pre- 
sumably there  with  a  view  to  the  calf^s  walking  powers  being 
called  into  play  almost  immediately  after  birth,  and  an  infant 
does  not  walk  for  a  year.     Rennet  coagulation   is  deUkywi  and 
curdling  becomes  less  and  less  firm  as  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  lime  salts  of  the  milk  becomes  precipitated  as  insoluble 
salts.     Wright  found  that  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  citrate 
of  soda  sufficed  to  prevent  any  coagulation  by  rennet,  by  precipil- 
ating  the  lime  as  an  insoluble  salt,  and  he  suggested  the  me  of 
citrate  of  soda  as  a  means  of  *'  humanizing  "  cows*  milk  for  infanta* 
The  chemical  changes  involved  are  not  exactly  known,  but  are 
thus  explained  by  Poynton.    The  caseinogen  of  milk  is  aoid.  and 
in  the  process  of  clotting  combines  with  the  calcium  salta  in  the 
milk  to  produce  the  thick  casein  clot  (calcium  casein).     Sodium 
citrate,  when  added  to  the  milk,  combines  with  the  caaeinogea, 
and  a  sodium  compound  is  formed  (sodium  casein).     The  laUar 
is  of  lower  molecular  weight  than  the  calcium  compound  aad 
hence  of  less  density.    The  calciiim  salts  of  the  milk  combine 
with  the  citric  acid  to  produce  calcium  citrate,  which  is  absorbed 
into  the  system  and  so  the  lime  is  not  lost  to  the  economy.     TIm 
density  and  toughness  of  the  clot  varies  inversely  with  the 
amount  of  citrate  of  soda  used,  so  that  by  increasing  the  amooni 
a  \*ery  fine  eoagulum  is  produced.    For  ordinary  cases  Poynton 
uses  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  of  citrate  of  soda  in  a 
drachm  of  water.    Of  this    1  drachm  is  added  for  each  oanof 
of  milk  in  the  food  as  prepared  for  use.    Thus  if  an  infant  ii 
taking    20  os.  of   whole    milk   in  the  day,   it  will  recoire  90 
grains  of  citrate  of  soda.     In  cases  in  which  a  finer  curd  aeems 
to  be  required  he  uses  two  or  even  three  grains  of  citrate  of  soda 
to  the  ounce  of  milk.    The  amount  of  citrate  of  soda  required 
by  the  infant  can  be  determined  after  trial  with  a  small  dose  by 
the  moaunt  of  curd  passed  in  the  motions.     When  the  solution  it 
prepared  in  bulk,  say  12  oz.,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  shovild 
be  added  to  prevent  a  mould  forming.     The  citrate  of  soda  maj 
also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  tabloids  of  one,  two,  or  Uine 
grain    strength,   for   convenience   in   travelling.     Poynton   has 
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recommended  his  method  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  weaning 
of  infants,  and  for  the  correction  of  miU^  dyspepsia,  but  it  has 
also  enabled  him  to  increase  the  amount  of  milk  which  can  be 
taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  finds  that  the  milk  thus 
treated  is  palatable,  is  somewhat  constipating,  is  well  tolerated 
by  most  infants,  and  is  followed  by  no  bad  effects,  so  far  as  he 
has  seen.  The  method  is  a  cheap  one,  citrate  of  soda  costing  about 
2d.  an  ounce,  and  it  can  be  carried  out  in  every  domestic  circle. 
Citrated  milk  has  also  been  used  as  a  method  of  feeding  healthy 
infants  by  other  physicians,  who  report  favourably  on  its  use. 

The  advantage  claimed  here  is  the  diminished  denseness  of 
the  casein  and  the  increased  digestibility  of  the  milk.  A  suflScient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  test  thoroughly  the  results  of  this 
method.  The  addition  to  the  diet  of  citrate  of  soda  in  the  doses 
prescribed  is  not  probably  injurious  in  itself ,  although  such  chemical 
treatment  of  milk  should  preferably  be  avoided.  As  Poynton 
states,  citrates  are  a  normal  constituent  of  cows'  milk  and  are 
not  known  to  act  injuriously  on  the  body.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  stomach  is  not  called  on  to  do  a  proper  amount  of  work 
in  digesting  the  milk,  and  the  excessive  dilution  which  is  called 
for  by  some  forms  of  modification  is  here  unnecessary.  We  think 
that  this  method  is  worthy  of  a  full  trial  at  the  hands  of  the 
profession,  both  as  regards  healthy  infants  and  those  who  do  not 
take  kindly  to  diluted  cows'  milk. 

9.  Predig€sted  milk.^ — Another  method  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  in  digesting  the  casein  of  cows'  milk  is  to  employ  some 
dig^tive  ferment  to  peptonize  the  milk  before  use.  The  stomach 
is  then  not  called  on  to  perform  the  whole  process  of  digestion, 
and  gastric  disturbances  may  be  avoided.  Various  powders  and 
fluids  are  employed  as  peptonizing  agents,  but  for  infants'  use 
Fairchild's  peptogenic  milk-powder  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
Each  powder  contains  the  ferment  necessary  for  a  certain  amount 
of  milk,  cream  and  water,  along  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to 
render  the  mixture  alkaline,  and  milk-sugar  to  bring  the  carbo- 
hydrate material  up  to  the  normal  standard.  The  milk,  cream, 
water  and  powder  are  mixed  according  to  the  directions  supplied, 
and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  104°F.  for  ten,  twenty, 
■   or   thirty   minutes,  according  to  the  degree    of    peptonization 
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required.  It  is  then  quickly  brought  to  the  boil  in  ordflr 
the  further  action  of  the  ferment.  Chemical  analysis  tbom 
milk  thus  prepared  reeemblee  breast  milk  very  olooelj,  aad  lb 
similarity  is  seen  also  in  connexion  with  the  stomaeh,  vlfli 
peptonized  milk  forms  a  soft  flocculent  mass  like  the  ovd  d 
breast  milk. 

The  value  of  this  method  of  treating  mjlk  does  not  lie  ia  tli 
feeding  of  healthy  infants.     The  plan  is  not  phystologioal,  for  Iki 
stomach  is  meant  to  do  its  own  work  of  digestioii  and  nol  !• 
have  predigested  food  supplied.     One  cannot  expect  the 
to  develop  normally  unless  it  performs  its  own  proper 
Further,  we  are  dealing  here  with  foods  which  form  a  safe  diet  iff 
infants,  and  predigested  milk  does  not  come  into  this  eatsforf. 
Many  cases  of  anaemia  and  scurvy  and  failure  of  natritioo  ksvt 
been  traced  to  the  prolonged  use   of  predigested   natlk    Jt  k 
probably  the  case  that  these  occurred  when  prolonged  peptoons' 
tion  had  been  carried  out,  say  for  an  hour  or  logger,  bat  tbs  hei 
remains  that  perfect  nutrition  cannot  be   expeoted    iHmo  Ikt 
food  is  artificially  predigested.     The  value  of  peptonixed  miDc  ■ 
seen  in  connexion  with  the  special  feeding  required  by  premeMf 
or  weakly  infants  and  in  oases  of  disease.    This  subject  will  h^y| 
referred  to  later  ^^^ 

10.  Addition  of  decoctions  of  cereals.— We  have  alreedy  ie> 
ferred  to  the  use  of  barley-water  as  a  diluent.  This,  U  nieds  si 
directed  for  infants,  is  not  of  any  nutritive  valne»  bat  is  e  bkad 
fluid  which  diminishes,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  denseoess  of  Chs 
curd  in  the  stomach.  Some  able  writers  (Jaooby,  Chapin,  etc.) 
have  recommended  that  stronger  decoctions  of  coneals,  barley, 
wheat,  or  oats,  should  be  added  to  the  milk  not  only  as  an  ekl  te 
<ligestion  but  alao  for  their  nutritive  properties.  As  with 
other  substances,  it  may  be  possible  to  rear  infants  oo 
decoctions,  but  the  method  is  not  in  accordance  with  natttrs*t 
teaching.  The  only  carbo-hydrate  in  breast  milk  is  milk-snger,  aad 
starches  do  not  occur  in  any  form.  Another  pmotlcal  dxfBeoll^f 
in  connexion  with  the  use  of  these  decoctions  is  that,  altfaougfa 
they  may  be  prescribed  in  a  dilute  form,  the  tendency  of  the  mms 
will  be  to  make  them  stronger  and  stronger,  in  the  beliel  thel 
they  are  so  much  more  nourishing  than  milk.    In  the  oase  ol 
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healthy  children  they  are  not  required,  and  in  the  case  of  infants 
with  weak  digestion  they  are  probably  injurious. 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  forma  of  modifying  cows' 
milk  which  are  employed  in  the  feeding  of  infants.  There  are 
other  food  preparations  on  the  market,  each  of  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  makers  as  a  complete  food  for  iniants.  There  are 
dried  milk  preparations,  condensed  milk,  and  the  so-called 
"  infants'  foods,"  usually  containing  more  or  less  starch.  They 
have  been  fully  described  in  another  section  of  this  volume. 
Every  opportunity  has  been  seized  by  the  public  to  try  these 
food  substitutes,  and  consequently  the  medical  profession  has 
also  been  able  to  test  their  value.  All  have  been  proved  and 
have  been  found  wanting.  Many  forms  of  disease  are  directly 
traceable  to  their  prolonged  and  exclusive  use.  As  regards 
healthy  infants,  therefore,  these  foods  should  not  form  part  of  the 
diet  up  to  the  age  of  nine  months.  After  that  age  they  may  be 
employed  in  moderation  as  a  part  of  the  diet.  The  question  of 
their  employment  in  certain  cases  of  disease  and  debility  will 
be  considered  later. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  these  proprietary  prepara- 
tions we  may  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  a  complete 
food  for  infants."  From  the  medical  standpoint  a  complete 
food  for  infants,  during  the  first  nine  months,  must  fulfil  the 
folloining  requirements.  It  must  contain  the  various  elements, 
proteins,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates,  which  are  found  in  breast  mEk, 
in  a  proportion  suited  to  an  infant's  digestive  powers,  and  in 
amount  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  all  the  growing  tissues. 
Per  contra,  it  must  not  contain  elements  which  are  not  found  in 
breast  milk,  and  which  are  not  suitable  to  an  infant's  digestive 
powers.  It  must  consist  of  fresh  or  living  food,  which  means 
that  it  must  not  have  lost  its  freshness  through  keeping,  or  pro- 
longed heating,  or  drying,  or  predigestion.  It  must  be  free  from 
extraneous  organisms,  or  contain  them  only  in  such  numbers 
as  not  to  affect  injuriously  the  food  or  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  It  must  not,  in  the  process  of  preparation, 
be  treated  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  as  to  alter  the  compon- 
ent elements  and  render  them  unsuitable  for  digestion. 
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Were  some  guch  standard  adopted  in  connexion  Trith  the  fe«l- 
ing  of  healthy  infants,  a  number  of  foods  which  an»  now  Uigeljr 
used  would  be  entirely  abolished,  with  great  benefit  to  the  rutag 
generation. 


THE  DIET  AFTER  WEANING 

Diet  from  nine  to  twelve  months. — We  have  been  coi 
hitherto  the  food  materials  suited  to  an  infant  during  tbo  Anrt 
stage  of  life  which  terminates  at  nine  months.    This  epoch 
marked  by  the  eruption  of  the  first  tooth,  which  is  Biqipond 
indicate  the  time  for  weaning. 

In  the  case  of  breast-fed  children  the  ordinary  time  to 
mence  weaning  is  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  months.  At  the 
same  time  if  the  mother  has  plenty  of  milk  and  is  healthy, 
if  the  infant  is  thriving  and  satisfied,  there  is  no  harm  in  coi 
ing  the  process  until  the  child  is  twelve  months  old.  Ui 
certain  conditions  it  may  be  advisable  to  do  so,  for  ex&mple 
the  middle  of  the  hot  season,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
fresh  pure  cows'  milk.  Also  if  there  have  been  serioaa  f« 
difficulties  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  nursing,  the  weaning 
be  deferred  as  it  will  probably  be  a  time  of  further  difficultic* 
which  the  infant  will  be  better  able  to  meet  lat«r  on. 

If  it  has  been  decided  on  medical  grounds  that  weaniiig  it 
advisable  it  should  not  be  deferred  because  "  the  b«hj  wi 
take  anything  but  the  breast."  This  is  purely  a  figment  of 
maternal  imagination,  and  history  does  not  relate  any 
of  a  healthy  infant  committing  suicide  by  refusing  bottle  food. 
The  weaning  process  should  be  carried  out  gradually  «nd  nu^ 
be  spread  over  three  weeks  or  a  month,  so  as  to  accustom 
infant  and  its  digestive  oi^gans  to  the  change  of  food.  Coin' 
milk,  in  one  of  the  modifications  described,  should  be  given.  A 
mixture  of  milk,  cream,  and  malt  extract  ^ii^ill  be  foimd  toit 
diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  plain  water  or  baiiey-water 
begin  with.  The  time  selected  for  the  fint  bottle  should  be  o 
when  a  healthy  appetite  is  present,  increased  periisps  bj 
added  feeling  of  hunger  from  a  longer  fast  than  ttsual.  The  infant 
will  then  be  less  critical  about  the  change  of  DOuntfattMiii  and 
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feeding  apparatus.  Jm  some  cases  a  considerable  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance  will  be  called  for.  After  weaning  other 
foods  may  be  added  as  in  the  case  of  bottle-fed  babies. 

The  bottle-fed  baby  has  no  weaning  process  to  pass  through 
at  this  age.  By  some  it  is  held  that  before  the  age  of  nine  months 
an  infant  should  have  some  farinaceous  food  in  addition  to  cows' 
milk,  but  as  a  rule  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  the 
case  of  healthy  infants.  In  some  cases  such  food  may  be  ordered 
medically,  as  for  example  in  the  presence  of  indigestion  or  con- 
stipation. Cows'  milk  supplies  all  the  physiological  requirements 
of  an  infant  up  to  the  age  of  nine  months.  For  the  following 
three  months  no  other  food  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  now  capable  of  dealing  with  carbo-hydrate  material 
in  Bome  other  form  than  sugar  alone.  The  great  change  at  this 
age  is  the  addition  of  other  carbo-hydrate  material  to  the  diet,  but 
this  is  to  supplement  and  not  to  replace  cows'  mUk.  While 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  added  carbo-hydrate  are 
important,  the  chief  danger  hes  in  the  latter.  The  tendency  of 
mothers  and  nurses  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  carbo-hydrate 
too  rapidly,  in  the  belief  that  the  more  it  takes  the  stronger  will 
the  child  be.  Thus  the  digestive  organs  may  be  overtaxed  and 
the  tissues  may  be  loaded  with  an  excessive  amoimt  of  carbo- 
hydrate material. 

The  cereals  in  common  use  at  this  stage  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats.  Oatmeal  porridge,  although  largely  used  in  Scotland,  seems 
to  be  regarded  with  distrust  in  England.  It  is  considered  to  be 
"  heating  " — a  somewhat  vague  term — and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  production  of  spots  on  the  skin.  The  real  drawback  to  its 
use  is  that  it  requires  prolonged  boiling  to  be  thoroughly  digestible 
and  this  may  explain  its  unpopularity  in  certain  quarters.  The 
question  of  easy  and  rapid  preparation  is  an  important  one  in 
many  households  and  largely  determines  the  natiu-e  of  the  food 
to  be  used.  As  a  first  addition  to  the  diet,  we  may  begin  with 
one  of  the  good  proprietary  foods  for  infants,  in  which  the  starch 
has  been  converted,  e.g.  Mellin's,  or  Savory  and  Moore's,  or 
Benger's.  When  this  is  tolerated,  we  may  change  to  wheat  flour 
or  prepared  barley,  or  bread,  or  bread  jeUy  prepared  according 
to  Dr.  Cheadle's  formula,  or  milk  pudding. 

SO 
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The  preparation  of  wheat  flour,  accorf^iuig  to  Dr.  ffiortMi 
Smith,  ia  as  follows :  A  covered  earthenware  jar  filled  whk  the 
flour  IS  put  in  a  slow  oven.  From  time  to  time  it  ia  naofcdr 
and  the  contenta  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  and  mdes  «d  at  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  hard  lumps.  When  tboroaghlj  bakad 
the  flour  forms  a  soft  grejnsh-ooloured  powder.  For  each  aflil 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  prepared  flour  is  rubbed  tip  with  a  tebt»- 
spoonful  of  cold  milk  into  a  smooth  paste.  A  secood  qMKMtfal 
of  cold  milk  is  then  added,  and  the  rubbing  is  repeated  untfl  ^^^y 
mixture  has  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  smooth  cariMA.  ^^H 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  hot  milk  or  milk  and  water  is  then  poored 
upon  the  mixture,  to  the  accompaniment  of  brisk  atirrii)g«  aad 
the  food  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  sweetened  with 
malt  instead  of  sugar. 

Prepared  barley  is  cooked  as  follows  :  A  tablespoonftU  ai  the 
ground  barley  is  added  to  a  pint  of  cold  water  and  the  cyjUow 
slowly  boiled  down  to  half  a  pint.  Of  this  a  deeaevtqKMMfBi 
may  be  added  to  6  oz.  of  milk  for  a  meal.  It  ia  pnitaUf 
sweetened  with  malt  extract.  It  will  be  noted  that  bariej-VBltf 
as  a  diluent  of  milk  for  infants  is  difierent  from  the  above  aid 
is  not  used  for  ltd  nutritive  properties. 

Bread  and  nulk  is  prepared  as  follows :  A  slice  of  ataJa  brmA 
without  crust  is  soaked  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  for  two  boofli; 
the  water  is  then  poured  off,  the  bread  is  beaten  op,  and  over  il 
is  poured  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  milk.    This  may  be  swml 
ened  with  sugar  or  malt  extract. 

Dr.  Cheadle's  formula  for  bread  jelly  is  more  elahocata  hat 
produces  a  very  digestible  food.  A  thick  slice  of  stale  hraad 
(4o£.)  is  soaked  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  for  six  or  eight  booa 
and  then  squeezed  out.  The  pulp  is  gently  boiled  in  a  pial 
of  fresh  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  thick  gnsft 
thos  made  is  strained,  nibbed  through  a  fine  hair  aiere,  aad 
allowed  to  oool,  when  it  forms  a  smooth  jelly.  Enoii^  of  Udi 
is  mixed  with  warm  water  to  make  a  food  of  the 
of  thick  cream  (about  one  tableepoonful  to  eight  oa,  of 
a  little  white  sugar  may  be  added. 

The  full  dietary  at  this  age  may  be  said  to  be  reaidiiad  vheo 
infant  is  taking  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pints  a  day  of  iiiyfi- 
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Ited  oows'  milk,  and  two  meals  a  day  of  thin  oatmeal  porridge 
and  milk,  or  boiled  bread  and  milk,  or  milk  pudding.  Dilution 
of  the  milk  is  not  necessary,  but  one  or  two  oz,  of  gravity  cream 
may  be  given  in  the  ease  of  healthy  and  strong  infants.  The 
farinaceoos  material  should  be  given  at  first  in  small  quantity 
and  later  on  in  increasing  amount,  but  never  more  than  twice 
daily.  The  total  number  of  meals  in  the  day  should  not  exceed 
five.     Spoon-feeding  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible,  but  as 

t regards  that  matter,  and  also  the  addition  of  solids,  due  deference 
must  be  paid  to  the  infant's  own  ideas,  which  are  sometimes  very 
decided.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  sohds  are  persist- 
ently refused,  and  that  anything  of  a  greater  consistency  than 
^  milk  will  not  be  swallowed.  This  pecuHarity  passes  ofiF  in  time. 
Ha  few  teaspoonfuls  of  orange- juice  or  grape-juice  daily  in  water 
I  will  be  found  serviceable  aU  through  infancy  in  supplying  the 
antiscorbutic  element  in  food  which  modem  methods  of  treatment 
rather  tend  to  destroy.  Dr.  Sim  Wallace  recommends  that 
when  the  incisor  teeth  have  been  cut,  the  infant  should  be  given 
some  fresh  sugar-cane,  or  fruit,  or  a  stale  crust  to  bite  and  gnaw  at. 
He  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  faulty  nature  of  a  prolonged 
"  pappy  diet "  and  of  the  bad  results  in  the  shape  of  dental 
caries.  Although  many  infants  do  not  take  early  to  biting  we 
believe  that  some  such  biting  process  is  an  excellent  training  for 
that  thorough  chewing  which  is  so  essential  later  on. 

w 

W        The  same  guiding  principle  is  to  be  observed  here,  namely, 
P  that  the  child  should  have  an  amount  of  the  three  chief  elements, 

t  proteins,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates,  sufficient  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  body,  the  repair  of  tissues,  and  the  more  active  movements 
which  are  now  developing.    The  digestive  organs  are  now  capable 
of  dealing  with  more  concentrated  material  so  that  more  solid 
H    food  can  be  given.     The  food  must  be  of  a  nature  suited  to  the 
H  young  child  and  must  be  selected  according  to  the  guidance  of 
H  experience.     It  ia  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  strengthening  food 
of  a  healthy  adult  is  equally  strengthening  to  the  young  and 
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dereloping  digeetive  organs  of  the  infant.  The  teeth  are  prmmk 
for  a  definite  pnrpoee,  so  that  a  certain  amoont  oi  the  food  ahoold 
be  hard,  and  biting  and  chewing  be  rendeied  neoeasaiy.  Tbtce 
ahoold  be  no  bottle-feeding  after  the  fifst  year  aa  the  infant  caa 
now  take  aolids  oat  of  a  spoon  and  fliuds  out  of  a  cap.  The 
■hoald  not  exceed  four  in  number  and  there  should  be  no 
feeding.  The  foods  to  be  advised  are  thoee  which  are 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  which  at  the  same  tune  call 
the  exercise  of  all  the  digestive  powers.  The  foods  to  be  ai 
are  the  patent  preparations  of  predigested  or  partially 
materials,  the  tinned  and  preserved  foods  of  all  kinds,  whoi#  i 
noommendation  is  that  they  are  rapidly  prepared,  and  the 
jmoee  and  beef  soaps  which  are  popularly  regarded  aa  very 
iahing.  All  theee  foods,  which  may  serve  a  porpoee  in 
a  temporarily  disabled  digestion,  are  only  a  means  of 
the  efficiency  of  a  healthy  stomach  and  preventing  itc 
ment  on  normal  lines.  A  considerable  amount  of  vaiieity  in 
neals  is  desirable,  and  is  easily  obtained  within  the  Uadte 
suitable  food. 

Break fasi  (to  be  selected  from  the  following). — BCSk,  por>j 
ridge,  boiled  bread  and  milk»  an  egg,  bread  and  butler,  Ua] 
bacon. 

Half  a  pint  of  milk  should  be  taken  at  breakfast.  It  inaj 
be  given  plain  (hot  or  cold)  or  flavoured  with  coooa,  or 
with  porridge  or  bread.  The  porridge  should  at  first  be 
of  fine  oatmeal  or  groats,  or  rolled  oats,  and  should  be  of 
fluid  consistency.  Later  it  should  be  thicker  and  made  of 
oatmeal.  The  refined  preparations  of  oatmeal  are  more  rapidhfj 
cooked  and  more  easily  digested,  but  they  do  not  poowwB  the  i 
amount  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  matters  as  the  ooeiae. 
bread  and  milk  is  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  can  be 
thicker,  as  the  child  grows.  An  egg  contains  a  laige 
nutriment,  which  as  a  rule  is  suited  to  most  infanta,  but  in  a 
certain  number  produces  disagreeable  results.  This  can  only  be 
determined  by  experience,  but  if  really  fresh  eggs  eonld  ahvsj 
be  obtained,  the  results  would  probably  be  mora  gensnlly 
favourable.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  can  be  givea,  bealeo  up  hi  milk. 
After  fifteen  months  of  age  the  whole  ^gg  can  be  givsii«  %bt^ 
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boiled,  or  poached,  or  scrambled,  with  bread  and  butter.  At 
this  age  also  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  supplies  the  fatty  element  in 
a  digestible  and  palatable  form. 

Dinner  (to  be  selected  from  the  foUowing). — ^Milk,  potato, 
gravy,  milk  pudding,  suet  pudding,  stewed  fruit,  biscuit,  rusks, 
bread,  raw  fruit,  pounded  chicken  or  fish. 

From  5  to  10  oz.  of  milk  should  be  taken  at  dinner. 
Potatoes  are  much  relished  by  children,  and  mixed  with  milk  or 
gravy  or  butter  they  form  a  useful  part  of  the  diet.  Potatoes 
should  be  boiled  until  of  a  floury  consistency  and  then  put  through 
a  sieve.  Beginning  with  a  teaspoonful  of  this  the  amount  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  two  tablespoonfuls  are  taken.  All 
the  milk  puddings  are  useful.  At  first  they  should  be  of  a  creamy 
consistency  and  watery  but  gradually  they  are  to  be  made  thicker. 
A  milk  pudding  may  be  made  as  follows.  One  tablespoonful  of 
rice  or  tapioca,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  is  put  into  a  pie 
diah  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour.  It 
is  then  sweetened,  and  baked  in  a  slow  oven  for  an  hour.  Suet 
puddings  supply  a  large  amount  of  fatty  material,  and  some  jam 
or  golden  syrup  or  stewed  fruit  may  be  combined  with  them.  An 
orange  or  a  banana  or  some  grapes  form  a  pleasant  finish  to  the 
meal.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year  some  pounded 
fish  or  chicken  may  be  given  occasionally  at  this  meal.  Plain 
biscuits  or  rusks  should  be  eaten  as  they  call  into  play  the  mas- 
ticatory apparatus  more  than  soft  bread  does.  There  should 
not  be  more  than  two  courses  at  dinner  time. 

Tea. — Milk  (half  a  pint),  cocoa  and  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
biscuits,  rusks,  honey,  jam,  an  egg  occasionally. 

As  regards  intermediate  meals  at  this  age,  one  will  allow  at 
first  some  mTlk  or  boiled  biscuit  and  milk  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  some  hot  milk  before  going  to  bed  if  desired. 
Dr.  Sim  Wallace  points  out  that  a  drink  of  milk  is  not  the  best 
thing  before  goir^  to  bed  as  it  leaves  a  suitable  nidus  about  the 
teeth  for  micro-organisms  to  develop  in.  This  may  prove  a 
factor  in  dental  caries.  He  recommends  instead  some  tooth- 
cleaning  food  such  as  a  piece  of  stale  bread  or  dry  biscuit,  and 
this  should  preferably  be  given  as  soon  as  the  child  has  reached 
the  chewing  age.    This  age  is  reached  much  sooner  if  the  child 
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t  early  to  hard  fooda,  which  cal!  mto  pky  the 

jwere. 
B  Smith  recommends  the  followiiig  dietaries— 

-  n  twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age. 

7,30  a.m.     A  rusk,  or  a  slice  of  stale  bread,  wdl 
akfast  cupful  of  new  milk, 
c  of  a  hghtlj  boiled  egg,  a  slice  of  thin  bread  and 
cupful  of  new  mUk. 

llj  H  a.m.     A  drink  of  milk,  with  a  elice  of  thin 
^-  "  a  ^^ — '^ 
i»».  A  pful  of  good  beef-te^  (1  lb. 

of  meat  to  the         / 1 h  y,  with  rusk.    A  good  talle* 

spoonful  of  li|  rinaceouu  j  ^, 

Or  a  mealy  |    tatOj  well  ]  wdth  a  spoon,  moistened  with 

two  tableapoonfuxs  of  good  ivy.    A  cupful  of  new  mSk. 

Fourth  me^,  5.30  p.m.  ^.       the  first. 

Or  a  rusk  or  sUce  of  stale  br  [,  well  soaked  in  a  bi^kfast 
cupful  of  milk. 

Fifth  meai,  1 1  p«m.  (If  required).     A  drink  of  milk. 

From  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old. 

First  meal,  7.30  a.m.  A  breakfast  cupful  of  new  milk,  in^ 
a  rusk,  or  half  a  slice  of  bread  soaked  in  the  liquid  fat  of  hot  fried 
bacon. 

Or  a  breakfast  cupful  of  new  mUk,  with  the  lightly  boiled  yolk 
of  one  egg,  and  thin  bread  and  butter. 

Second  meal,  1 1  a.m.    A  cup  of  nulk  and  a  biscuit. 

Third  meal,  1.30  p.m.  Underdone  roast  mutton  (pounded  in 
a  warm  mortar),  a  good  tablespoonful,  with  one  well  masiied 
potato,  moistened  with  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  gravy- 
For  drink,  filtered  water  or  toast  water. 

Or  a  breakfast  cupful  of  beef-tea,  containing  a  few  well  boiled 
asparagus  heads  when  in  season,  or  a  little  thoroughly  steW 
flower  of  broccoli.  A  good  tablespoonful  of  plain  custard  pudding- 
Fourth  meal,  5.30  p.m.    A  breakfast  cupful  of  nulk,  with  thin 
bread  and  butter. 

Dr.  Edmund  Cautley  recommends  the  following  diet  froiS 
twelve  to  eighteen  monUis  of  age — 
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First  meal,  at  6  to  7  a.m.  6  oz.  of  boiled  milk,  hot  or 
cold  ;  a  slice  of  stale  bread,  or  a  rusk  broken  up  and  soaked  in 
the  milk,  or  a  slice  of  thin  bread  with  dripping  or  butter. 

Second  meal,  at  8  to  9  a.m.  One  of  these  daily  :  A  small 
basin  of  bread  and  milk.  A  little  fine  oatmeal  porridge,  with 
cream  or  milk.  A  basin  of  thick  milk  gruel.  A  cup  of  thin 
cocoa  made  with  milk,  and  a  little  thin  bread  and  butter. 

Third  meal,  at  1  p.m.  First  course  :  One  of  the  following  : — 
Maehed  baked  old  potato  moistened  with  milk,  chicken  or  mutton 
broth,  the  red  gravy  of  undercooked  meat,  or  meat  juice  (1-3 
I  oa.).  Lightly  boiled  or  poached  yolk  of  egg  mixed  up  with  stale 
bread  crumbs,  or  mashed  potato  and  gravy.  Stale  bread  crumbs 
soaked  in  gravy  or  meat  juice. 

Second  course  :  One  of  the  following  : — A  large  tablespoonf  ul 
of  custard,  tapioca,  cornflour,  ground  rice,  or  semolina  pudding, 
blancmange,  or  junket. 

Cold  boiled  water  or  milk  and  water  to  drink. 

Fourth  meal,  at  5  p.m.  The  same  as  the  first,  or  thin  cocoa 
with  bread  and  butter. 

Fifth  meal,  at  9  p.m.  A  large  cupful  of  milk  gruel,  made  with 
rice,  sago,  tapioca,  or  hominy.  Or,  a  rusk  or  sponge  finger 
soaked  in  milk. 

Experience  has  shown  that  certain  dangers  are  present  in 
connexion  with  the  feeding  at  this  age.  It  is  very  common  to 
find  that  the  young  child  is  supphed  with  too  much  carbo-hydrate 
and  too  Uttle  fatty  food.  The  excess  of  carbo-hydrate  is  often 
supplied  in  the  form  of  bread  and  butter  or  sweet  pudding.  It 
may  be  from  pressing  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  from  the 
palatability  of  the  food  that  too  much  is  taken,  but  a  limit  must 
be  placed  on  the  consumption  of  these  popular  articles.  A  child 
with  a  healthy  appetite  will  not  as  a  rule  eat  too  much  plain 
food,  but  sweetened  up  articles  of  diet  may  prove  too  attractive 
from  their  sweetness.  When  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  taken 
it  is  better  to  oflFer  a  dry  biscuit  or  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  which 
will  satisfy  any  remaining  appetite  without  disturbing  the  diges- 
tion. Many  children  do  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  fat.  By 
some  young  people  fat  is  avoided  in  certain  forms  from  a  natural 
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distaftte  which,  however,  passes  ofiF  as  a  rule  in  tbe  ootum 
time.  Childrea  should  not  be  compelled  to  eat  tho  fdrms  of 
fat  they  dislike,  for  a  positive  repugnance  may  thus  be  < 
As  a  rule,  amongst  the  various  forms  of  food  in  which  fat  10  j 
Buch  as  cream,  butter,  baoon,  oil  (cod-liver  or  salad), 
Buet,  and  yolk  of  ^g,  it  is  possible  to  find  some 
variety.  The  most  marked  dislike  is  to  beef  and  mutton  £at.  Ai 
fat  is  most  important  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  carbo-bjr'; 
dratee  fail  to  meet  this  demand,  a  sufficiency  of  animal  fat 
be  administered.  The  tendency  to  like  certain  articles  of  food 
and  to  dislike  others  must  be  checked,  as  it  simpliy  ■*»*■*■*■  tbst 
the  more  palatable  are  preferred.  This  evil  is  (tftsn 
giving  infants  mUk  which  has  been  too  much  sweetened  and  a ' 
taste  follows  for  less  highly  flavoured  foods.  Some  yooBg  1 
will  take  very  readily  to  beef  and  mutton,  but  these 
given  in  strictly  limited  amounts.  Coaxing  to  take  mofe  food 
meals  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Healthy  childrm  do 
require  coaxing,  and  loss  of  appetite  is  often  nature's 
of  securing  a  curative  fast  for  some  temporaiy  dlsturbaaoe.  If 
ooajdng  to  eat  is  emplojred  when  the  stomach  and  inner  aiv 
upset  by  too  much  food  the  result  will  simply  be  an  sggavatii 
of  the  disturbance.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  bring  yooQg  ohiidraB 
the  family  table.  They  are  much  better  placed  in  the 
where  they  can  eat  without  dismetion.  At  the  fMaBj 
therp  are  many  things  which  tl^  should  not  eal»  whioh 
promptly  demand,  and  which  tbsy  too  ofleii  get.  As  the 
become  mors  solids  young  diildren  should  becoeonmgedtodnik 
water  freely  between  meals.  Efferresang  waten  are  not  palst- 
idils  at  this  age,  but  freeh  water  should  always  be  at  hand.  TW. 
eofce,  and  aD  fbnas  of  aleoholie  flttids  are  to  be  strictly  fbtfaiddstt. 
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Diet  from  tbe  nooDd  to  (be  leveatfa  yev.— The 
in  the  diet  at  this  period  are  as  regard*  ths  qaantky 
ths  quality  of  the  food  materials.    Tlie  aetiw 
charscteriae  a  child  at  this  age  call  for  an 
of  cubo-hydrstcs  and  of  iiiulifai,  ia  other  wotdB  of 
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producing  and  muflcle-forming  material.  The  meals  should  be 
three  in  number  and  no  feeding  between  meals  should  be  enoour- 
aged.  At  the  same  time  if  the  child  is  reaUy  hungry,  a  piece  of 
dry  bread  or  biscuit  with  an  apple  may  b©  given  occasionally. 
It  is  a  parent's  duty  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  child,  not 
to  try  and  coax  it  with  sweets  and  strongly  flavoured  delicacies. 

Milk  should  still  be  an  important  part  of  the  diet,  either  plain 
or  in  puddings  or  with  cocoa.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  deferred 
until  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  and  then  should  only  be  used 
as  a  flavouring  to  the  milk.  Eggs  and  butter  and  cream  should 
alao  form  a  regular  part  of  the  diet. 

The  proteins  of  meat  are  very  digestible  and  very  appetizing 
but  must  not  be  given  in  excess  owing  to  their  stimulating  pro- 
perties. A  little  minced  or  finely  cut  beef  or  mutton  may  be 
given  every  second  or  third  day.  Fish  in  the  form  of  boiled  or 
steamed  sole,  whiting,  haddock,  herring,  or  cod  is  more  suitable. 
Chicken,  rabbit,  calf's  head,  and  game  which  is  tender  but  not 
high,  will  be  found  to  be  palatable  and  to  lend  a  sufficient  amount 
of  variety  in  the  diet.  Meat  soups  should  not  be  made  strong. 
A  small  amount  of  meat  stock  may  be  used  as  flavouring  to  make 
vegetable  soups  with  carrots,  turnips,  rice,  cabbage,  potatoes,  etc. 
For  a  few  years  these  may  be  given  after  straining,  but  later  all 
the  vegetables  present  in  the  soup  may  be  taken.  Beef  essences, 
meat  Juices,  and  prepared  concentrated  foods  are  not  required 
by  children  in  health.  The  training  in  mastication  should  be 
perseveringly  continued  by  the  use  of  some  hard  articles  of  food. 
Until  this  is  learned  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  meat  in  a 
pounded,  minced,  or  shredded  form.  The  habit  of  bolting  the  food, 
acquired  from  the  fluid  diet  of  infancy,  must  be  checked,  and 
a  slow  methodical  habit  of  eating  should  be  acquired  early  in  life. 

Bread  forms  a  most  important  element  in  the  diet.  The 
amount  of  bread  and  butter  or  jam  that  an  active  four  year  old 
child  will  consume  at  a  meal  is  astonishing.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  that  the  butter  or  jam  is  not  the  element  which  makes 
the  bread  go  down.  White  or  brown  bread  may  be  used  and 
it  should  be  at  least  twenty-four  hours  old.  It  may  be  plain, 
or  toasted.  All  plain  biscuits  are  also  to  be  allowed,  sweetened 
once  being  regarded  as  an  occasional  luxury. 
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All  the  cereals  are  useful.     Porridge,  oatmeal  or  hominy, 
milk,  syrup,  or  sugar.    Farinaceous  puddings  of  all  kinds, 
well  cooked,  puddings  are  readily  taken  by  children. 

Of  fresh  vegetables  the  potato  is  the  most  popular,  and  ia 
fact  it  is  the  only  one  which  young  children  do  not  tire  of.  PbUk 
toes  may  be  given  plain  boiled,  or  mashed,  or  fried.  Caoliflom, 
cabbage,  spinach,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  and  peas  may  be  gnrcn. 
All  tinned  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  natural  demand  of  the  organism  for  sugar  mtut  be  foQf 
satisfied,  and  it  is  better  to  do  so  by  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  food 
than  by  the  artificial  products  of  the  manufacturer,  which  att 
often  taken  in  excess  apart  from  meals.  Puddings  mod  stevred 
fruit  can  be  suitably  sweetened.  Honey,  83rnip,  and  jam  can , 
taken  with  bread,  biscuits,  and  puddings.  At  the  same 
it  is  not  advisable  to  ruin  the  taste  for  plain  foods  by  ovenmoel 
ing  a  number  of  the  dishes. 

Fruits  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in  a  veiy 
able  form.  They  also  contain  certain  elements  which  ate  <d 
especial  importance  in  maintaining  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
blood.  Grapes,  oranges,  apples,  bananas,  pears,  checriee 
plums  are  suitable.  They  should  form  part  of  the  regular 
of  the  child,  so  that  some  fruit  is  taken  every  day.  In 
weather  it  will  be  found  useful  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
substantial  elements  of  the  diet  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  thi 
fruit  and  v^etablee.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
the  fruit  is  in  proper  condition,  i.e.  neither  unripe  nor  too 
unwholesome  fruit  disturbs  the  alimentary  tract  most 
Tinned  fruits  should  not  be  used  as  a  sufiiciency  of  freah 
is  always  obtainable. 

DIET  DURING  SCHOOL  LIFE 

The  child  has  now  reached  an  age  when,  in  addition  to 
requirements  of  the  body  for  growth,  repair  and  exerciee,  we  hfti 
to  consider  the  work  of  the  brain  in  connexion  with  the 
It  is  recognized  by  all  that  a  growing  boy  or  girl  requiree  a^ 
amount  of  nourishing  food,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the< 
varies  very  laigely  with  the  individual.     Conaeqnently  it  b 
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advisable  to  stuff  the  child  who  does  not  appear  to  come  up  to 
an  imaginary  standard,  nor  to  starve  the  child  who  seems  to  go 
beyond  it.  If  the  child  is  having  a  duly  apportioned  amount 
of  work  and  play,  of  sleep  and  out  of  door  exercise,  his  appetite 
will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  food  required.  The 
appetite  must  be  a  healthy  one,  i.e.  trained  on  a  diet  of  wholesome 
plain  foods,  for  a  pampered  appetite,  previously  developed  on 
dainty  highly  seasoned  dishes,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  value 
whatever  as  a  test.  Children  with  a  debased  appetite  of  this 
sort,  which  is  of  course  due  to  faulty  feeding  at  home,  had  better 
be  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  once  where  the  social  customs  will 
soon  effect  a  perfect,  if  at  first  a  somewhat  painful,  cure.  At 
this  age  one  often  meets  with  the  child  who  cannot  take  this  and 
cannot  take  that  at  home,  although  on  physical  examination 
no  defects  are  visible.  He  or  she  had  better  also  be  sent  to  board 
at  school.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  parents  that 
the  inability  of  healthy  children  to  take  ordinary  food  is  imaginary, 
is  produced  directly  by  previous  erroneous  feeding,  and  is  fostered 
by  parental  weakness.  The  proof  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  child  is  placed  amongst  other  children  who  are 
eating  ordinary  food,  the  inability  promptly  disappears.  On 
the  other  hand  one  must  remember  that  there  is  not  infrequently 
met  with  the  neurotic  boy  or  girl  with  certain  idiosyncrasies  as 
regards  diet.  These  require  special  study  and  special  treatment. 
The  amount  of  exercise  which  a  child  takes  in  the  open  air  will 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  appetite,  and  also  on  the  quantity 
of  food  he  should  take.  Exercise  before  food  should  not  be 
pushed  to  the  extent  of  producing  exhaustion,  or  both  the  appetite 
and  the  digestion  will  be  impaired.  The  natural  man  tends  to 
rest  after  a  meal  but  the  healthy  child  will  be  eager  for  exercise. 
Consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  forbid  such  exercise,  provided 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  play,  and  not  of  a  tiring  character.  A 
strenuous  game  of  football  immediately  after  dinner  is  distinctly 
injurious. 

The  quality  of  the  diet  should  be  such  that  a  due  proportion 
of  proteins,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fats  enter  into  it.  The  chief 
difference  from  the  feeding  in  the  earlier  years  is  that  a  larger 
amount  of  beef  and  mutton  is  called  for.     Although  the  proteins 
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required  can  be  supplied  in  other  foods,  meat  has  the  tidrwolafpt 
of  being  the  most  concentrated,  the  most  digestible,  and  tht 
most  palatable  form  in  which  they  can  be  given.  Meat  should  be 
given  twice  a  day,  onoe  to  provide  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  Um 
body  and  a  second  time  to  supply  the  means  for  growth,  u»  De. 
Clement  Dukes  rather  quaintly  expresses  it.  Additional  prolaiw 
are  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  milk,  eggs,  oatmeal,  etc. 

The  freshness  of  the  food  is  a  most  important  comJderatMWL 
A  preference  is  to  be  given  to  freshly  killed  English  beef  and 
mutton  over  the  imported  and  frozen  meats.  Salted  meata  and 
tinned  meats  are  useful  as  supplying  a  variety  in  the  dietuy, 
but  if  used  too  frequently  they  fail  to  supply  the  proper  amoiml 
of  nutrition,  become  monotonous,  and  lead  to  positive  dtaliki 
and  loss  of  appetite.  Similarly  tinned  vegetables  and  fraill 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  very  inferior  to  fresh  ones  for  regular  OMi 
If  from  any  reason,  such  as  the  frequent  use  of  preserved  foodi, 
a  distaste  for  meat  or  vegetables  is  produced,  the  result  will  be 
that  the  feeling  of  hunger  will  lead  the  boy  to  satisfy  it  by  eatu^ 
undesirable  things  such  as  sweets,  pastry,  etc.,  in  ezceea.  Thmt 
latter  appeal  to  the  boyish  appetite  at  all  times,  and  ftre  not  b 
themselves  injurious  when  given  in  moderation  at  meals,  ft  ii 
when  wholesome  and  appetizing  food  is  not  supplied  at  labfe 
that  the  habit  of  eating  unwholesome  things  between  mealt, 
developed. 

The  quality  of  the  food  depends  greatly  on  th<»  ixMikinp.  Ai 
plain  cooking  is  all  that  a  healthy  boy*s  appetite  timrw^wtAm  ii 
is  not  asking  too  much  to  say  that  the  food  ought  always  to  bs 
well  cooked.  "'  Take  what  you  get  and  be  thankful  **  iiaed  to  be 
a  oommon  saying  in  the  domestic  circle,  but  now  we  think  Ihsl 
a  boy  who  refuses  to  eat  a  raw  steak  or  a  charred  piece  of  rossi 
beef  is  justified,  and  the  seniors  who  insist  on  his  eating  badlf 
oooked   food  are  unworthy  of  their  position  of  respomibfl^. 

Tea  and  coffee  may  be  added  to  the  dietaries  hitherto  gitso, 
but  should  not  be  taken  in  excess  or  too  strong.  Milk  at  tUi 
age  will  be  taken  much  more  readily  if  flavoured  with  tea  orooffe*. 
With  regard  to  alcohol  for  schoolboys,  two  qneatiom  may  ht 
asked  :  first,  is  it  necessary,  and  secondly  is  it  benafioial  {  Ths 
consensus  of  medical  opinion  has  decided  both  thete  qi 
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in  the  negative.  If  then,  on  physical  grounds,  alcohol  has  been 
conaidered  unneceBsary  and  not  beneficial,  on  moral  grounds 
one  can  m^  with  confidence  that  alcohol  should  not  form  part 
of  a  youth's  diet  during  school  life.  The  use  of  alcohol  for 
medical  reasons  is  considered  elsewhere. 

A  system  in  vogue  at  certain  boarding  schools  calls  for  notice. 
It  is  that  of  supplying  only  light  articles  of  food  at  certain  meals 
and  allowing  the  boy  to  supplement  those  from  home  hampers 
or  stuff  bought  at  the  tuck  shop.  The  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
is  allowed  to  r^ulate  his  diet  in  accordance  with  his  mature 
experience  and  likings.  As  a  test  of  what  a  boy  can  eat  and  digest 
and  still  live  this  method  is  instructive  and  interesting,  but  on 
every  other  ground  it  is  strongly  to  be  condemned.  While 
undoubtedly  many  parents  are  foolish  as  regards  the  way  they 
feed  boys  and  girls,  one  expects  in  an  educational  institution, 
where  the  development  of  the  mind  is  presumably  under  careful 
supervision,  that  the  development  of  the  body  will  be  equally 
carefully  supervised.  No  one  has  yet  suggested  that  at  this 
mature  age  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to  decide  what  his  lessons 
are  to  be  and  when  he  is  to  do  them.  But  the  choice  of  what 
and  when  he  is  to  eat  is  left  to  the  boy,  without  experience, 
without  self-control,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  dietetics. 
School  customs  die  hard,  but  the  early  death  of  this  custom  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  schoolboys. 

The  chief  meals  of  the  day  should  be  three  in  number,  break- 
fast, dinner  and  supper.  Of  these  the  first  two  should  be  the 
substantial  meals,  while  supper  should  consist  of  less  stimulating 
material.  Both  on  physical  and  moral  grounds,  as  Dr.  Clement 
Dukes  has  pointed  out,  it  is  inadvisable  that  the  schoolboy  should 
have  a  meal  of  stimulating  and  strong  food  a  short  time  before 
going  to  bed.  A  boy  should  not  be  set  to  do  any  lessons  in  the 
morning  before  partaking  of  some  food,  although  he  may  be 
allowed  half  an  hour  in  the  open  air.  If  at  least  an  hour  is  to 
elapse  before  breakfast  he  should  have,  after  dressing,  a  break- 
fast cupful  of  hot  milk  and  weak  tea  or  coffee,  equal  parts,  and 
a  plain  biscuit  or  piece  of  dry  bread.  A  substantial  breakfast 
should  follow  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dressing. 
There  should  be  no  hurrying  over  meals,  no  bolting  of  the  food. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 

DIET  IN  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDKEN 
By  G.  A.  SuTHBELAND,  M.B.,  TJRjOJP. 

Qenenl  comidenitions  on  disorders  ol  digestion.— On 
entering  on  the  subject  of  disorders  of  digestion  in  early 
life  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  diet  plays  the  chief  part 
both  in  the  causation  and  in  the  treatment.  So  generally  is 
this  recognized  to  be  the  case  that  not  infrequently  a  physical 
examination  of  the  child  is  not  made,  and  definite  disease 
may  be  overlooked.  Although  one  will  usually  be  correct  in 
regarding  the  diet  as  the  important  factor  in  digestive  disorders^ 
it  is  weU  to  remember  that  similar  symptoms  may  be  induced 
by  oiganic  disease,  and  to  exclude  any  such  possibility  before 
proceeding  to  dietetic  treatment.  Digestive  troubles  are  largely 
preventible  by  the  use  of  proper  foods,  properly  adminis- 
tered. Unless  the  symptoms  come  on  acutely  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mother,  alarmingly,  medical  advice  is  seldom 
sought  at  the  beginning.  Hence,  it  often  happens  that  a  digestive 
disturbance  which  might  have  been  easily  cured  at  the  onset  is 
allowed  to  progress  so  far  before  advice  is  sought  that  prolonged 
and  careful  treatment  is  necessary.  Certain  domestic  beliefs 
tend  to  develop  gastric  disorders  in  early  life.  One  of  these  is 
that,  if  an  infant  is  not  gaining  flesh  or  is  wasting,  more  food 
should  be  given.  Another  is  that  if  vomiting  occurs,  the  food 
cannot  be  suitable,  and  another  should  be  tried.  The  criterion 
of  health  in  the  domestic  circle  is  not  always  in  accordance  with 
medical  views,  for  it  is  summed  up  in  one  word — fat.  A  fat 
baby  in  a  neighbourhood  is  responsible  for  much  trouble  amongst 
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the  surFDunding  infantg.  Mothers  look  with  envy  on  this  fat 
child,  and  promptly  proceed  to  stuff  their  own  babies  so  as  to 
produce  a  similar  result,  A  mother  wiU  sometimes  seek  advice 
about  her  infant  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wasting,  which  simply 
means  that  it  is  not  as  fat  as  some  baby  she  has  seen  in  the  street 
or  in  a  picture.  The  so-called  wasting  infant  wiU  often  be  found 
to  be  in  the  best  of  health.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  ^Ilo^ 
ance  of  the  simple  rules  of  infant  feeding  and  neglect  of  them  are 
the  chief  causes  of  gastric  troubles. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  various  symptoms  of  indig^tioii, 
.namely,  vomiting,  flatulence,  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  constipaticii, 
one  will  naturally  attend  first  of  all  to  the  diet.  The  food  at  fir^ 
should  be  such  as  to  give  rest  temporarily  to  the  disturbed  digea* 
tive  system,  which  is  done  by  regulating  the  quantity  and  quahty. 
Later,  a  normal  diet  is  to  be  gradually  led  up  to,  as  the  disordered 
functions  are  restored.  It  is  as  well  in  the  treatment  to  ignore 
any  statements  as  to  what  the  chUd  can  and  cannot  t^ke.  No 
one  will  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  idiosynciBsy  as  regards 
food  in  infancy,  but  cases  of  this  nature  are  far  fewer  than  is 
commonly  believed,  and  certainly  far  fewer  than  stated  by  niiiseB. 
The  stomachs  of  most  infants  and  children  are  quite  capable  of 
dealing  with  ordinary  food,  and  the  common  forms  of  indlgeBtion 
are  not  due  to  hereditary  tendencies  or  to  acquired  diseases, 
but  to  improper  feeding. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  split  xxp  the 
digestive  disorders  into  a  large  variety  of  ailments.  We  shall 
consider  the  more  common  disturbances  and  the  temporaiy 
dietetic  measures  which  are  called  for  before  a  full  physiological 
diet  can  be  used.  Special  foods  may  be  ordered  for  special  dis- 
orders, and  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their  use  to  the  pmod  of  disease. 
Many  diets  will  be  referred  to  which,  while  beneficial  in  illmess, 
cannot  be  employed  permanently  without  serious  injury  to  the 
child.  The  physiological  diets  for  infants  and  children  in  health 
have  been  given  in  a  previous  section  and  will  not  be  treated  of 
again  in  this  connexion. 
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DIBOEDERS  OF  THE  STOBiACH 

Ttie  sfoiimcJbi  is  the  source  of  much  trouble  in  in^cy,  and 
the  leading  symptoms  of  disturbance  are  vomiting,  flatulence, 
and  pain.  The  belching  of  wind  and  the  regurgitation  of  food 
are  not  necessary  post-prandial  sequelae  during  infancy,  although 
many  nurses  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  Such  errors  as  too  rapid 
or  too  frequent  feeding,  which  are  apt  to  induce  vomiting,  must 
be  corrected.  The  regular  regurgitation  of  food  after  a  meal 
implies  that  too  much  has  been  taken,  and  ttiat  the  stomach  has 
been  over-flUed.  If  this  is  allowed  to  become  habitual,  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  will  follow.  The  treatment  should  be  to  reduce 
the  amount  given  at  each  meal.  In  cases  of  acute  indigestion 
in  infants,  with  pain  and  vomiting,  all  food  should  be  stopped, 
and  only  sips  of  hot  water  or  hot  barley-water  given  until 
some  hours  after  the  vomiting  has  ceased.  In  aU  cases  of  vomit- 
ing in  infanta  no  food  should  be  given  until  the  stomach  has 
been  thoroughly  rested  for  some  hours. 

When  vomiting  occurs  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal,  it  i:^  pro- 
bably due  to  incomplete  digestion  of  the  food  which  is  refused 
exit  by  the  pylorus.  This  is  a  condition  which,  if  it  becomes 
chronic,  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  pain,  flatulence,  and  wast- 
ing. The  fault  may  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  possibly  in 
some  idiosyncrasy  in  the  infant's  stomach.  When  these  evidences 
of  gastric  irritation  are  present,  a  condition  which  is  often  called 
gastritLs  or  gastric  catarrh,  it  is  essential  to  And  out  the  cause. 

In  the  case  of  breast-fed  infants  tins  may  entail  an  examination 
of  :    (1)  the  mother,  (2)  the  breast  milk,  and  (3)  the  infant. 

(I)  It  is  but  too  common  to  find  that  a  woman  who  does  not 
habitually  take  alcohol  will  consume  a  couple  of  pints  of  beer 
or  stout  daily  when  she  is  nursing,  in  the  belief  that  she  thereby 
increases  her  nursing  power.  The  alcohol  thus  taken  may  lead 
directly  to  indigestion  and  vomiting  in  the  infant.  The  sub- 
stitution of  cows'  milk  for  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  mother*! 
dietary  will  often  enable  the  infant  to  digest  the  breast  milk 
satisfactorily.  If  the  mother  is  leading  too  strenuous  a  Ufe,  as 
represented  in  the  upper  classes  by  social  gaieties,  and  in  the 
lower  by  severe  physical  labour,  the  milk  may  be  so  altered  as  to 
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CHBOHIC  IMTESTUIAL  IHDIOBBIIOV 

[Syn.  Ghronio  gastoo-inteBtanal  oatanh.  CSuomomdigeition. 
Mansmus.] 

We  pass  from  the  move  acute  distiiifoancea  of  tiie  ttonneli 
to  those  more  chiomo  affections  in  which  the  fmiotioiiB  of  tb 
stomach  and  bowels  are  interfered  with^  In  maiiy  naei  ilie 
correction  of  errors  in  diet  will  serve  to  restore  the  disocdend 
functions.  In  others  one  has  to  employ  for  a  time  a  fecial  diet» 
suited  to  the  individual  case,  in  order  first  of  all  to  rest  the  stooMli 
and  bowels  and  allow  of  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  dlsawfaied 
secretions. 

I.  In  infanoy.  In  the  case  of  breast-fed  infants  ohnoio 
gastro-intestinal  indigestion  is  not  oonmion,  save  fn»n  gna 
neglect  of  the  rules  of  feeding.  In  the  case  of  bottie4ed 
babies  tiie  condition  is  an  extremely  common  one,  and  may  mU 
for  much  skill  and  patience  in  treatment.  The  great  cause  of 
chronic  indigestion  in  babies  is  overfeeding.  Whenever  tiie 
infant  cries  the  tendency  is  to  assume  that  he  is  hungiy  and  to 
give  more  food.  The  very  temporary  relief  produced  by  th* 
is  soon  followed  by  more  discomfort,  more  cxying,  and  more  food. 
Even  if  the  food  is  vomited,  it  is  thought  that  the  loss  must  be 
made  up,  and  so  more  food  is  given.  The  marvel  is  not  that  the 
child  does  not  thrive,  but  that  he  manages  to  survive.  Soon^ 
or  later  the  overtaxed  digestive  powers  break  down.  The  infaDt 
wastes,  becomes  restless  and  peevish,  and  sleeps  badly.  Golicliy 
pains,  vomiting,  flatulence,  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  and  offen- 
sive motions  with  mucus  or  undigested  milk  are  common  aooom- 
paniments. 

One  must  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
past  feeding.  The  freshness  of  the  milk,  the  cleanness  of  the 
feeding-bottles,  the  amount  of  diluent,  cream,  and  sugar  used, 
the  temperature  of  the  milk,  the  frequency  of  the  meals,  the  time 
spent  at  a  meal,  the  state  of  the  appetite— all  these  points  most 
be  inquired  into  so  as  to  detect  any  fault  which  may  have  origin- 
ated or  maintained  the  indigestion.  One  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  intestinal  trouble  in  infancy  is  the  use  of  condensed 
milk  and  proprietary  "  infants*  foods."    These  foods  are  easily 
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prepared,  do  not  quickly  go  bad,  and  *'  stay  down  "  aa  a  rule 
without  much  difficulty,  so  that  by  a  large  number  of  ignorant 
mothers  they  are  preferred  to  fresh  foods.  The  infants  appar- 
ently thrive  on  them  for  a  time,  become  fat  and  beautiful  in  the 
maternal  eyes,  and  are  duly  admired  by  relatives.  They  are 
not,  however,  suiteid  to  an  infant's  digestive  powers,  and  being 
largely  composed  of  sugar  and  starch,  they  tend  to  ferment  in 
the  intestine,  so  that  flatulent  indigestion,  is  a  common  result. 
As  we  are  not  yet  able  to  adapt  an  infant's  digestion  to  the  ideas 
of  artificial  food  manufacturers,  the  best  plan  for  the  present  is 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  nature  as  far  as  possible.  The  safest 
and  the  simplest  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases  of  patent 
food  indigestion  is  to  discard  the  food  altogether  and  to  return 
to  physiological  feeding. 

In  the  presence  of  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  which 
does  not  yield  to  simple  dietetic  treatment,  or  which  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  some  modifications  in  the  ordinary  feeding  are 
called  for.  Further  dilution  of  the  milk  may  be  tried.  One 
part  of  milk  may  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  or  four  parts  of  lime- 
water,  and  given  in  small  quantities  every  two  hours  by  day  and 
every  four  hours  by  night.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  nothing  but  lime-water  during  the  night  so  as  to  rest  the 
alimentary  tract  more  thoroughly.  As  toleration  is  established, 
the  strength  of  the  milk  mixture  may  be  gradually  increased. 
In  other  cases  the  citrate  of  soda  method,  as  suggested  by  Wright 
and  practised  by  Poynton,  seems  to  be  of  service.  It  consists 
in  the  addition  of  citrate  of  soda  to  the  milk,  one  or  two  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  milk  in  the  mixture  as  diluted  for  use  with  plain 
or  barley-water.  The  curds  formed  in  the  stomach  are  believed 
to  be  rendered  more  digestible,  and  the  vital  properties  of  the 
milk  are  not  injured  in  any  way. 

Special  measures  may  be  required  to  overcome  the  indigCSti- 
bility  of  the  proteins  of  co\v^'  milk.  For  this  purpose  whey  may 
be  used.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  a  drachm  of  hquid  rennet 
to  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk.  After  the  mixture  has  been 
thoroughly  stirred  it  is  allowed  to  stand  imtil  firmJy  coagulated. 
The  curd  is  then  broken  up  thoroughly  and  the  whey  is  strained 
off  through  muslin  or  a  strainer.     When  whey  is  kept  any  time, 
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CHRONIC  INTESTINAL  INDIGESTION 

[Syn.  Chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Chronic  indigMtlOB. 
Marasmus.] 

We  pass  from  the  more  acute  disturbances  of  the  stooich 
to  those  more  chronic  affections  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  interfered  with.  In  many  cxw  tkt 
correction  of  errors  in  diet  will  serve  to  restore  the  disordered 
functions.  In  others  one  has  to  employ  for  a  time  a  specuU  diet. 
suited  to  the  individual  case,  in  order  first  of  all  to  rest  the  atomiflh 
and  bowels  and  allow  of  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  disonkted 
secretions. 

I.  In  infancy.  In  the  case  of  breast-fed  infants  chroak 
gastro-intestinal  indigestion  is  not  common,  save  from  grav 
neglect  of  the  rules  of  feeding.  In  the  case  of  bottle-fed 
babies  the  condition  is  an  extremely  common  one,  and  may  otil 
for  much  skill  and  patience  in  treatment.  The  great  oause  of 
chronic  indigestion  in  babies  is  overfeeding.  Wheaetvor  tk» 
infant  cries  the  tendency  is  to  assume  that  he  is  hungiy  mod  i» 
give  more  food.  The  very  temporary  relief  produoed  by  thii 
is  soon  followed  by  more  discomfort,  more  crying,  and  more  food. 
Even  if  the  food  is  vomited,  it  is  thought  that  the  loss  must  be 
made  up,  and  so  more  food  is  given.  The  marvel  is  not  that  tiw 
child  does  not  thrive,  but  that  he  manages  to  sorvire.  Soooif 
or  later  the  overtaxed  digestive  powers  break  down.  Tbo  infaBt 
wastes,  becomes  restless  and  peevish,  and  sleeps  badly.  CoBck^ 
pains,  vomiting,  flatulence,  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  and  o6Bft> 
sive  motions  with  mucus  or  undigested  milk  are  common  aoeoa^^ 
paniments.  ^^H 

One  must  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  history  ol  the 
past  feeding.  The  freshness  of  the  milk,  the  cleanneaa  of  tht 
feeding-bottles,  the  amount  of  diluent,  cream,  and  st^gar  used, 
the  temperature  of  the  milk,  the  frequency  of  the  meals,  the 
spent  at  a  meal,  the  state  of  the  appetite — all  these  points 
be  inquired  into  so  as  to  detect  any  fault  which  may  hare  oiigiB- 
ated  or  maintained  the  indigestiocL  One  of  the  moai  prolifiD 
sources  of  intestinal  trouble  in  infancy  is  the  UM  of 
milk  and  proprietary  "  infants'  foods."    These  foods  art 
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prepared,  do  not  quickly  go  bad,  and  "  stay  down  "  as  a  rule 
without  much  difficulty,  so  that  by  a  large  number  of  ignorant 
mothers  they  are  preferred  to  fresh  foods.  The  infants  appar- 
ently thrive  on  them  for  a  time,  become  fat  and  beautiful  in  the 
maternal  eyes,  and  are  duly  admired  by  relatives.  They  are 
not,  however,  suited  to  an  infant's  digestive  powers,  and  being 
largely  composed  of  sugar  and  starch,  they  tend  to  ferment  in 
the  intestine,  so  that  flatulent  indigestion  is  a  common  result. 
As  we  are  not  yet  able  to  adapt  an  infant's  digestion  to  the  ideas 
of  artificial  food  manufacturers,  the  best  plan  for  the  present  is 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  nature  as  far  as  possible.  The  safest 
and  the  simplest  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases  of  patent 
food  indigestion  is  to  discard  the  food  altogether  and  to  return 
to  physiological  feeding. 

In  the  presence  of  chronic  gastro-inte^tinal  catarrh  which 
does  not  yield  to  simple  dietetic  treatment,  or  which  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  some  modifications  in  the  ordinary  feeding  are 
called  for.  Further  dilution  of  the  milk  may  be  tried.  One 
part  of  milk  may  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  or  four  parts  of  lime- 
water,  and  given  in  small  quantities  every  two  hours  by  day  and 
every  four  hours  by  night.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  nothing  but  lime-water  during  the  night  so  as  to  rest  the 
ahmentary  tract  more  thoroughly.  As  toleration  is  estabhshed. 
the  strength  of  the  milk  mixture  may  be  gradually  increased. 
In  other  cases  the  citrate  of  soda  method,  as  suggested  by  Wright 
and  practised  by  Poynton,  seems  to  be  of  service.  It  consists 
in  the  addition  of  citrate  of  soda  to  the  milk,  one  or  two  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  milk  in  the  mixture  as  diluted  for  use  with  plain 
or  barley-water.  The  curds  formed  in  the  stomach  are  beUeved 
to  be  rendered  more  digestible,  and  the  vital  properties  of  the 
milk  are  not  injured  in  any  way. 

Special  measures  may  be  required  to  overcome  the  indigesti- 
bility  of  the  proteius  of  cows'  milk.  For  this  purpose  whey  may 
be  used.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  a  drachm  of  liquid  rennet 
to  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk.  After  the  mixture  has  been 
thoroughly  stirred  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  firmly  coagulated. 
The  curd  is  then  broken  up  thoroughly  and  the  whey  is  strained 
off  through  muslin  or  a  strainer.     When  whey  is  kept  any  time, 
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or  IB  to  be  mixed  with  other  food,  it  is  odviBable  to  heat  it  to 
leo**  P.  in  order  to  destroy  the  Tense t  ferment.  One  can  begin 
with  equal  parts  of  whey  and  water,  and  give  small  quantitiea 
every  two  banrs  by  day.  Whey  is  usually  well  tolerated  bj  tb« 
youngest  infanta,  and  one  can  gradually  increase  the  strengtli 
of  the  food  by  giving  it  midlluted,  then  by  the  addition  of  some 
sugar  or  malt,  and  later  of  cream.  The  protein  element  in  ^ 
diet  may  be  increased  by  adding  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  raw  mest 
juice  or  white  of  egg  to  each  feed  or  alternate  feed.  Anothef 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which  theae  patients  have  ia 
digesting  the  milk  albumins  ia  by  the  use  of  peptonized  milk. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  pancreatic  extract^  or  by  peptoniaog 
powders,  or  by  peptogenic  milk  powders.  The  details  of  the 
method  of  preparation  are  supplied  with  each  packet.  The  la«t 
named  is  the  most  suitable  for  young  infants,  as  the  resulting  pro- 
duct resembled  closely  breast  milk  in  its  chemical  composition. 
As  a  rule  the  peptonizing  process  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond 
half  an  hour,  and  whole  milk  without  any  extra  cream  should  be 
used.  Infants  take  and  digest  peptonized  milk  weU,  but  ite 
nutritive  properties  are  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  fresh  mOk, 
As  the  digestion  improves  the  peptonizing  time  should  be  gmdit- 
ally  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty  and  ten  minutes. 

Sometimes  the  fatty  dement  in  the  food  is  the  cause  ef  infi- 
gesticm.    This  may  arise  either  from  an  excessive  amount  of 
fatty  material  having  been  given,  or  from  the  special  difficn^ 
which  the  infant  has  in  digesting  fat.    In  the  former  case  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  wiU  probably  effect  a 
cure.     The  symptoms  associated  with  fat  indigestion  are  vomit- 
ing, toxsemia,  and  possibly  convulsions.      An  excess  of  fat  may 
be  found  in  the  stools,  which  ate  offensive,  white  or  grey  in  ooloor, 
and  contain  small  yellowish  masses  which  are  often  mistaken  for 
curds.     These  masses  may  be  distinguished  from  curds  by  the 
facts  that  they  are  soluble  in  ether  and  bum  readily  with  an 
odour  of  butter  (Holt).     The  fat  of  cows'  milk  may  be  the  sooiee 
of  trouble,  and  Finley  Bell  suggests  in  such  cases  the  use  of  goats* 
milk,  in  which  the  fat  more  closely  resembles  that  of  breast  milk. 
Stem  believes  that  the  high  percentage  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in 
cows'  milk  as  compared  to  human  milk  is  the  cause  of  fat  indi- 
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gestion.  He  recommends  the  addition  of  yolk  of  egg  to  skimmed 
milk  suitably  modified.  Yolk  fat  jrielde  very  little  fatty  acid, 
and  the  large  amount  of  lecithin  which  it  contains  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant of  the  whole  nervous  system.  An  average  yolk  contains 
about  six  grammes  (90  grains)  of  fat,  so  that  roughly  speaking, 
an  ounce  of  (20  per  cent)  cream  corresponds  to  one  yolk  as  re- 
gards fatty  content.  The  yolk  should  be  perfectly  fresh  and 
givMi  raw. 

Cases  of  fat  indigestion  may  also  be  treated  by  means  of 
buttermilk,  which  is  very  similar  in  composition  to  skimmed 
milk.  It  differs  in  the  markedly  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation,  and  in  the  casein  formed  in  the  stomach,  which 
is  casein  lactate  instead  of  calcium  casein.  Casein  lactate  is  not 
acted  on  by  rennin  and  consequently  does  not  form  dense  curds 
in  the  stomach.  Lactic  acid  is  believed  to  check  the  growth  of 
certain  putrefactive  and  pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  gastro-intes. 
tinal  tract,  and  to  aid  in  the  peptonization  of  the  milk.  These 
combined  advantages  have  led  to  the  successful  employment  of 
buttermilk  in  cases  of  chronic  indigestion.  Buttermilk  may  be 
obtained  in  many  country  places  fresh  from  the  chum,  and  this 
is  probably  the  most  efficient  form  in  which  it  can  be  given.  In 
towns  it  is  sold  by  many  of  the  large  dairy  companies,  or  it  may 
be  artificially  prepared  at  home  by  the  use  of  "  lacto-bacilline." 
Lacto-bacilline  is  fluid  milk  which  contains  the  bacillus  acidi 
lactici.  It  is  used  in  the  following  way  to  prepare  "  lactated 
milk  '*  (Batten).  Fresh  milk  is  boiled,  and  then  cooled  down 
in  a  sterilized  stoppered  bottle  to  96*^  F.  One  tube  (about 
3  drachms)  of  lacto-baciUine  is  added  to  11  oz,  of  milk. 
The  milk  is  kept  in  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  96°  F.  for 
seven  hours,  during  which  time  it  becomes  sour,  and  a  slight  dot 
is  formed.  It  is  next  cooled  on  ice  for  twelve  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  has  become  a  creamy  fluid  and  is  ready  for  use. 
Batten  found  that  children  who  could  not  take  any  other  form  of 
milk  could  retain  and  digest  lactated  milk.  When  fat  indigestion 
is  the  source  of  trouble  one  can  use  either  fresh  buttermilk  or  the 
lactated  form  made  from  skimmed  milk.  In  both  cases  the 
buttermilk  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  and  fat  in  some  form 
must  be  added  to  the  diet  later  on.    The  addition  also  of  large 
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qua;  >f  lactic  acid    is  believed   to  affect  injarioualj  the 

che  tbolism  of  the  syetem,  if  this  method  of  feeding  is 

ttnd  pToIonged.  Separated  milk,  i.e.  milk  with  all  the  cream 
removed,  may  also  be  employed  as  a  temporary  measure  in 
caaea  of  fat     adigestion. 

One  or  omer  of  the  above  measures  will  usually  prove  efiec- 
tive,  but  in  exceptionally  difficult  cases  of  chrome  in^gestion 
one  may  employ  condensed  or  dried  milk,  A  good  brand  of 
sweetened  condensed  milki  with  all  the  origioal  cream  present, 
should  be  obtained.  It  must  be  g^iven  well  dEuted,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  milk  to  4  oi  _  s.  of  water  to  begin  mtli, 
according  to  the  age  and  the  infant.      The  atrei^b 

ia  to  be  gradually  increi  as  toie  ition  is  established.  Agm 
one  of  the  dried  o  j,  oh  i  plasmon,  or  somatose,  or 
sanatogen   may  prove   use  le  dilution,    to  begin  mth, 

should  be  one   teaspoonful  powder  to  6  ox.  of  water. 

Why  it  is  that  milk  in  these  torms  should  apparently  be  better 
tolerated  than  fresh  preparations  is  difficult  to  explain,  bat 
it  is  probably  due  to  some  chai  in  the  proteins  which  are 
rendered  more  digestible.  In  the  caae  of  infanta  under  six  months 
starchy  foods  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  digestive  troobles. 
After  that  age  they  may  sometimes  be  found  useful,  possibly  froio 
their  mechanical  action  in  reducing  the  size  of  tiic  curds.  The 
flour  of  barley  or  oatmeal  or  wheat  may  be  used.  A  tablespoonfal 
of  one  of  these  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  for  an  hour.  Of 
this  half  to  one  ounce  may  be  mixed  with  an  ordinazy  feed  of 
milk  and  water.  At  this  age  also  one  may  sometimes  aid  the 
digestion  of  the  milk  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  the 
converted  starch  preparations,  such  as  Mellin's  food»  care  being 
taken  that  not  more  than  a  half  to  one  teaspoonful  be  given  as 
a  meal. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  common  dietetio  methods  now 
employed  for  meeting  the  digestive  difficulties  of  infancy.  At 
the  outset  one  must  not  only  decide  on  the  food,  but  proceed 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  effect  will  not  be  seen  aU  at  once,  and 
if  the  food  is  varied  every  few  days  there  will  probably  be  no 
improvement.  At  least  a  week  or  ten  days  are  required  to  test 
the  effect.    At  the  same  time  it  is  often  quite  a  good  plan  to 
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combine  two  of  the  methods,  giving  for  instance  a  diet  of  pep- 
tonized milk  by  day  and  of  whey  by  night.  Both  of  these  prepara- 
tions are  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  protein  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  one  may  be  able  to  tell 
from  the  symptoms  which  is  most  effective  and  to  act  accordingly. 
A  little  variety  in  the  diet  may  also  aid  the  stomach  and  bowels 
in  recovering  their  tone. 

Perhaps  more  importaiit  than  the  food  is  the  degree  of 
dilution.  The  digestive  powers  are  weakened  and  inactive, 
and  only  the  weakest  foods  will  be  tolerated.  Hence  the 
meet  excellent  foods  may  prove  useless  simply  because  they 
are  too  strong.  At  the  same  time  the  stomach  must  not  be 
flooded  by  large  quantities  of  fluid  food.  Small  amounts 
frequently  repeated  are  better  than  larger  quantities  less  often. 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  1-2  oz.  every  hour,  or  2-3  oz. 
every  two  hours. 

One  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  food 
is  really  agreeing  with  the  infant.  Favourable  signs  are  a 
oeeeation  of  the  whining  and  restlessness,  the  recurrence 
of  smiling,  and  longer  and  quieter  periods  of  sleep.  The 
subsidence  of  the  active  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  flatulence, 
colic,  etc.,  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  stools  are 
favourable  indications.  A  gain  in  weight  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  at  once,  as  the  diet  in  the  early  stage  is  one  to  rest  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  not  to  fatten  the  child.  It  is  not  until  all  active 
signs  have  subsided  and  a  more  nourishing  food  has  been  adopted 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  infant  will  improve.  In  the  early  stages 
also  the  amount  of  fat  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to 
its  indigestibility.  In  the  convalescent  stage,  on  the  other  hand, 
cream  and  cod-liver  oil  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  building  up 
the  patient. 

The  duration  of  the  special  feeding  will  depend  on  the 
severity  and  length  of  the  illness.  It  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  however  useful  as  temporary  measures,  these 
methods  of  feeding  should  not  be  prolonged  further  than  is 
necessary,  because  dangers  lurk  in  the  way.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  infant  should  return  to  a  diet  of  fresh  cows'  milk  and  other 
materials  suitable  to  its  age,  as  already  described.    The  return 
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to  normal  diet  muat  be  made  gradually,  by  iniroducixig 
two  feeds  of  fresh  milk  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  extreme  form    of    malnutrition    from    gastro^inUfCtSftl 
catarrh  is  known  as  mftmuuiS.    Some  infanta  are  boCB  «itk 
very  low  vitality  and  with  an  alimentary  tract  which  ia  spp4r- 
ently  incapable  of  dealiqg  with  any  form  of  food,  bat  sath  turn 
are  rare.     In  the  great  majority  of  marasmio  patient*  the  under- 
lying cause  is  improper  food  and  feeding.     Th«  vital  powen  of 
the  infant  may  be  at  the  lowest  before  advice  is  sought,  aad  • 
diagnosis    of    tabes     mesenterica    is   often   erroneously    madt. 
The  methods  of  feeding,  as  already  described,  may  fail.     Ib  nek 
cases  a  wet  nurse  is  the  best  line  of  treatment.     If  the  inlaai  il 
too  weak  to  take  the  breast,  the  milk  may  be  drawn  off  and  ghm 
with  a  spoon.    Failing  to  obtem  a  wet  nurse  one  has  to  dapeod 
for  a  time  on  brandy  and  meat  juice.     A  drachm  eadi  of  brandy 
and  fresh  meat  juice  may  be  mixed  with  6   oz.  of  walfV.     01 
this  mixture  1    oz.   may   be  given  every   hour  for   an   iaUai 
of  three  months,  eighteen  feeds  being  given  in  the  twenty-loar 
hours.     In  place  of  the  meat  juice  one  may  use  weak  chkakeaor 
veal  soup.     After  a  few  days'  trial  of  this  some  whey  or  pep- 
tonized milk  may  be  given  occasionally,  and  an  attempi  mail 
to  e8ta,blish  toleration  of  milk  food.     Another  mixture  whUk 
may  be    tried   in   these   oases  is  composed  of  whit«   of  ii|||^ 
2  drachms,  brandy  and  malt  extract,  of  each  1    draohm.  aad 
water  to  6  oz.      This  may   be  given  in   the  same 
as  the  meat  juice  mixture.     White- wine  whey  may 
serviceable    in    these  cases,  as  used  by  Myen  and  SlilL    Tte 
ounces  of  milk  are  brought  to  the  boil  and  2^  ax.  of  oooUag 
sherry  are    added.      The    mixture   i»   again    botled,   iMMwrf 
from    the    fire,    and    allowed    to    stand    for    three 
The  curd  is  then  strained  off  and  the  whey  is  ready  for 
Analysis  of  this  whey  shows  the  following  compodtion : 
(almost  entirely  lactalbumin)  0*45  per  cent ;   fat,  O-BA  p«r 
and  sugar.   6«00  per  cent.      The  amount  of  alcohol  in    I  oa. 
correspond-H  to  that  in  twenty-five  drops  of  brandy.     Mymm  aad 
Still  give  one  tablespoonful  of  the  whey  every  half-hour 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  infant  of  six  woeks,  and  grmdoally 
alter  the  amount  and  times  until  S  ot.  are  takm  ev«j  two 
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hours.  The  maximuin  at  a  feed  is  2|  oz.  The  acidity 
(tartaric  and  acetic  acids),  the  nature  of  the  protein,  the 
carminative  ethers  of  the  sherry,  and  the  stimulating  efifect  of 
the  alcohol  render  this  whey  suited  to  the  weak  digestion  and 
exhausted  vital  powers  of  a  marasmic  infant.  It  should  not  be 
given  as  the  sole  food  for  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
effect  of  the  alcohol  in  the  mixture  must  be  carefully  watched, 
as  it  is  intended  to  act  as  a  stimulant  and  not  as  an  intoxicant. 
When,  as  often  happens,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
tract  has  become  atrophied  and  functionlees,  the  results  of  treat- 
ment are  very  disappointing. 

II.  After  infancy » — In  the  case  of  chronic  gastro-intestinal 
indigestion  in  children  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  one  must  also 
recognize  that  probably  the  same  factors  are  at  work,  namely, 
orerfeeding  and  improper  food.  The  course  of  events  is  often  as 
follows  :  A  child  with  a  healthy  appetite  is  allowed  too  full  a 
diet,  with  an  excess  of  farinaceous  foods  and  sugar.  This  excess 
of  carbo-hydrate  material  is  often  given  in  such  fluid  form  that 
the  teeth  are  not  used,  the  food  is  swallowed  rapidly,  and  goes 
down  so  easily  that  much  larger  quantities  are  consumed  than  if 
thorough  mastication  had  been  necessary.  By  and  by  symptoms 
of  intestinal  indigestion  appear.  The  child  looks  pale,  and  begins 
to  lose  flesh.  A  course  of  feeding-up  is  begun,  and  beef  juices, 
patent  foods,  cream,  etc.,  are  added  to  the  already  over-full 
dietary.  Finally  there  comes  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  entire 
digestive  system.  The  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to 
give  the  overtaxed  intestine  as  much  rest  as  possible.  Peptonized 
milk,  or  whey,  and  freshly-made  mutton,  veal  or  chicken  soup  are 
to  be  given  in  small  quantities  every  few  hours.  A  word  of 
warning  must  be  given  to  the  cook  that  she  is  not  to  make  the 
soup  as  "  strong  ''  as  possible,  but  of  the  strength  of  ordinary 
dinner  soup.  When  the  intestinal  rest  has  led  to  the  recovery  of 
appetit«,  solids  may  be  b^un  in  the  form  of  fish,  chicken,  or 
mutton,  plainly  cooked,  with  a  little  bread  crumb  or  bread  sauce. 
After  toleration  forthese  has  been  established,  some  carbo-hydrates 
may  be  added  to  the  dietary,  toast,  milk  pudding,  and  plain 
biscuit.  Last  of  all  the  stage  of  fatty  foods  is  reached — butter, 
yolk  of  ^gs,  cream,  and  cod-liver  oil — and  the  building-up  process 
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will  then  go  on  rapidly.     The  length  of  time  taken  to  seoure 
plete  recovery  \rill  depend  on  the  time  during  which  the  tmpiroper^ 
feeding  has  lasted. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  condition  one  must  MTUge 
for  the  future  a  dietary  which  contains  (1)  a  saffioiMit  mnutaaX 
of  hard  food  which  requires  cheuing,  and  (2)  a  timited  amoant 
of  farinaceous  foods  and  sugar.  For  the  former  porpoae  htd 
or  mutton  or  chicken  should  not  be  given  to  childien  ia  ft 
minced  or  pounded  form,  but  plainly  cooked.  ToMt,  nuki, 
biscuits,  raw  apples  entail  an  amount  of  chewing  which  ii  good 
for  the  digestion  and  the  t«eth.  Further,  the  child's  &ppetit« 
will  be  satisfied  more  readily  after  chewing  food  thoroughly,  and 
there  will  not  be  the  same  tendency  to  swallow  down  Uife 
quantities  of  food  as  in  the  case  of  fluid  milk  puddings.  VVliea  * 
child  has  hod  a  sufficient  amount  at  a  meal  and  still  complaiu  of 
hunger,  a  raw  apple  or  a  hard  biscuit  will  be  better  than  anotker 
helping  of  sweet  pudding.  The  excessive  use  of  carba-hydratai 
is  very  marked  in  the  present  day.  Many  children  are  aUoired 
to  consume  far  too  much  bread  and  butter  and  8weot«>  Thev 
must  be  strictly  Umited.  Finally,  the  coaxing  of  a  child  to  Ml 
more  food  must  be  absolutely  forbidden.  No  child  ftbould  vm 
be  coaxed  to  eat,  and  much  harm  is  often  done  by  tiiis  lipftii 
treatment  on  the  part  of  over-anxious  parents  and  nurws. 


FOOD  FEVER 


This  is  a  disorder  which  has  been  specially  described  by 
Eustace  Smith  as  consisting  of  "  an  attack  of  fever  which 
on  suddenly,  is  accompanied  by  signs,  more  or  less  pronoaaosd,  ti^ 
digestive  disturbance,  lasts  in  its  acute  form  for  sevond  di^ 
and  may  linger  on  in  a  modified  degree  for  some  weaka.**  Tht 
subjects  of  this  affection,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  ttmaOy 
children  of  either  sex  between  the  ages  of  throe  and  twelve  yaini. 
of  a  neurotic  temperament,  and  liable  to  ohiUa  and  acute  faalric 
catairii.  These  accompanjing  conditions  may  be  ignored  hece, 
as  apparently  the  important  element  both  in  the  prerentire  and 
the  curative  treatment  lies  in  the  diet.    An  attack  b^gin*  with 
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headache  and  is  frequently  characterized  by  vomiting  or  diarrhcea, 
always  by  some  kind  of  digestive  upset.  The  child  shows  a  dia- 
inclination  for  play  or  exertion  of  any  kind ;  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  10 P,  or  it  may  be  much  higher;  the  face  is  dull  and 
pasty  in  appearance,  and  the  tongue  is  dirty.  Examination 
shows  extension  of  the  stomach  resonance  upwards,  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  and  thick,  very  acid,  or  high-coloured  urine.  The 
children,  as  a  rule,  make  no  complaint  of  bodily  discomfort,  but 
are  fretful  and  irritable  in  the  day,  and  at  night  lie  awake  or  sleep 
badly,  groaning  and  tossing  from  side  to  side.  Often  they  do  not 
care  about  their  food,  and  sometimes  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
them  eat  anything  at  all. 

Although  the  attack  may  be  started  primarily  by  acute  gastric 
catarrh,  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  believes  that  the  fever  is  maintained 
by  reabsorption  from  the  bowel  of  injurious  products  of  decom- 
position. The  appearance  of  the  stools  shows  that  fermentation 
has  been  taking  place,  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  some  of  the 
products  of  this  fermentation  must  be  absorbed  into  the  blood. 
Dr.  H.  Davy  also  concludes  that  the  fever  is  due  to  an  auto- 
intoxication from  the  products  of  fermentation  of  particular 
mixtures  of  starchy  foods. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  diet  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  following  are  the  lines  of  dietetic  treatment  recommended 
by  Dr.  Eustace  Smith.  Articles  of  food  which  are  capable  of 
undergoing  an  unwholesome  fermentation  in  the  bowels  must  be 
forbidden.  Starches  and  sweets  should  be  given  with  caution, 
and  a  combination  of  starch  with  mUk,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  milk  pudding  of  the  nursery,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  etc., 
should  be  strictly  forbidden.  Milk  itself,  except  in  very  limited 
quantity,  is  harmful,  because  of  its  tendency  to  ferment,  and  in 
persistent  cases  milk  should  be  excluded  entirely  from  the  diet. 
Acids,  such  as  are  found  in  baked  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  and 
lemonade,  must  be  condemned,  as  they  tend  to  promote  fermen- 
tation. "  The  proper  diet  for  these  children  consists  of  mutton, 
poultry,  white  fish,  well-boiled  green  vegetables,  and  eggs.  They 
may  have  plenty  of  butter,  with  stale  bread,  toast,  and  rusks. 
The  salted  foods  are  good,  such  as  bacon,  ham,  and  tongue  ; 
bloaters  also  and  sardines,  and  the  pastes  made  of  anchovy, 
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The  subject  of  the  dietetic  treatment,  preventive  and  cura- 
tive, of  these  attacks  of  periodic  vomiting  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection. 
This  is  shown  by  the  number  of  different  views  which  have  been 
brought  forward.  At  one  time  the  acids  in  the  system  were 
ascribed  to  the  excessive  breaking  down  and  imperfect  meta- 
bolism of  proteins.  More  recently  it  has  been  held  that  the 
imperfect  oxidation  of  fat  in  the  system  is  the  cause  of  acidosis. 
This  faulty  metabolism  may  aflfect  both  the  fat  stored  in  the 
tissues  and  that  taken  in  the  food.  As  the  carbo-hydrates  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  they  should  be  useful  in  acidosis 
from  faulty  metabolism  of  fata.  This  is  what  actually  happens 
in  the  acidosis  of  diabetes,  which  can  be  checked  by  giving 
carbo-hydrates.  On  the  othei*  hand,  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  believes 
that  many  cases  of  periodic  vomiting  are  due  to  excess  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  the  accompanying  intestinal  fermentation.  Dr. 
Holt  also  recommends  that,  in  the  intervals  between  attacks, 
all  sugar  and  sweets  should  be  excluded  from  the  diet,  and  that 
the  amount  of  starchy  food  should  be  carefully  limited.  Thus 
the  condition  of  acidosis  has  been  ascribed  by  different  writers 
to  (!)  an  excess  of  proteins,  (2) an  excess  of  carbo-hydrates, and 
(3)  an  excess  of  fats  in  the  diet.  The  excess,  however,  is  not 
an  absolute  one,  but  only  relative  to  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  deal  with  these  substances. 

Brackett,  Stone,  and  Low  say  that  the  formation  of  acetone 
is  due  to  faulty  metabolism  with  the  formation  of  free  fatty 
acids,  and  is  largely  dependent  on  a  reduction  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  proteins  in  the  diet,  and  general  subnutrition. 
It  may  be  the  body-fat  or  the  food-fat  which  is  the  source  of  the 
acetone,  but  the  immediate  cause  is  the  disturbance  of  the 
metabolism.  J.  A.  Kelly  says  there  is  some  toxaemia  present, 
but  whether  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  volatile  fatty  acids, 
to  the  rapid  destruction  of  protein  matter,  or  to  the  rapid  elimina- 
tion of  the  alkalies  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Langdon  Brown 
says  that  in  acidosis  there  is  a  relative  starvation  of  the  tissues, 
and  that,  broadly  speaking,  they  are  being  starved  of  carbo- 
hydrates. As  a  result  of  this  there  is  excessive  disintegration 
of  the  fatty  tissues  in  the  body.    The  further  production  of 
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these  acid  bodies  should  be  prevented  as  far   as    pot«aibIe 
cutting  off  fat  in  the  diet,  and  by  adding  carbo-hydrates. 

From  the  diversity  of  the  views  which  have  been  refe 
to,  it  i8  plain  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  definil 
dogmatic  statement  as  to  what  the  diet  ought  to  be  in  A 
of  periodic  vomiting.  During  an  acute  attack  the  queetioa] 
diet  hardly  anses,  because  the  vomiting  is  so  severe  that 
appetite  is  lost,  and  no  food  can  be  retained.  At  this 
thirst  is  the  chief  complaint,  and  the  patient  may  be 
frequent  sips  of  hot  or  cold  water,  soda-water,  or  bariey-wal 
Even  plain  fluids  are  usually  quickly  vomited,  but  that  »  • 
certain  relief  supplied  to  the  patient.  If  after  tweaty-iom 
hours  the  patient  is  still  unable  to  retain  any  food  by  the  montli, 
nutrient  enemata  composed  of  peptonized  milk  ( 1  oz. ),  f^ueov 
(half  an  ounce  of  a  10  per  cent  solution)  and  brandy  (half  i 
drachm)  may  be  given  every  four  hours.  As  soon  as  food  can 
be  retained  in  the  stomach  it  seems  advisable  to  avoid  all  f&Uy 
material,  and  to  give  only  digestible  proteins  and  carbo>hydimtsa 
Plaamon,  Allenbury's  food,  and  peptonized  milk  may  be  gnm 
at  first,  and  later  one  may  go  on  to  oatmeal-gruel  or  porn4i*> 
bread,  farinaceous  puddings,  and  sugar.  As  a  matter  of  diakil 
experience  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  gradual  rston  ti 
the  appetite  in  typical  cases  of  periodic  vomiting,  but  the  attack 
ceases  suddenly,  and  the  patient  after  sleeping  wakee  up  i»THb 
ous  and  demands  food.  Further,  whatever  food  is  girwi 
be  eaten  and  retained  and  digested.  It  is  none  the  leas  «di 
to  maintain  the  above  diet  for  a  few  days,  and  tlitts  aid 
elimination  of  the  acids  from  the  system. 

After  an  attack  has  subsided,  and  in  the  intervals  betvcM 
attacks  the  diet  usually  recommended  is  one  contaaniog  •■ 
average  amount  of  proteins  and  carbo-hydrates,  and  a  tBil 
amount  of  fats.  All  the  foods  should  be  simple  aad 
and  should  be  given  in  such  amount  as  not  to  overtax  the 
tive  organs.  This  line  of  treatment  cannot  be  said  to  be  xrty 
efficacious  in  curing  the  affection.  The  fact  that  in  many  caas 
the  attacks  are  slight  and  pass  off  after  a  few  days^  tow  diei,0Ci 
if  more  severe,  recur  only  once  in  six  or  twelve  months,  Itodv 
any  exact  conolu.^ions  as  to  the  effects  of  diet  very  difficek. 
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■  The  present  wnter  has  bad  the  opportunity  of  watching  closely 

H  two  cases  in  children  aged  seven  and  twelve  years.     In  them 

the  attacks  were  very  severe  and  very  frequent.     The  patients 

were  both  extremely  emaciated  and  extremely  neurotic.     Various 

diets  were  tried,  including  those  of  an  almost  purely  protein 

character,  and   those   of  carbo-hydrates   only.     Again,  various 

articles  were  omitted  from  the  diet  for   a  time,  such  as   milk, 

then  eggs,  then  meat,  et-c.     No  benefit  from  these  various  dietetic 

changes  could  be  observed.     When  the  patients  were  put  on 

I      an  ordinary  full  hospital  diet  they  seemed  to  do  just  as  well  as 

Bon  a  reetricted  one,  and  further,  they  gained  some  flesh.     It 

was  then  thought  that  the  latter  advantage  might  be  still  further 

increased  by  the  Weir-llitchell  system  of  overfeeding,  massage, 

rest  and  isolation.     The  following  was  the  diet   taken  during  a 

period  of  six  weeks. 

■ 

^T  Food  tx  Twenty- focb  Hours  (patient  12  years  old). 

5  a.m Cocoa  and  milk,  ad  lib.  ;    bread  and  dripping. 

7  a.m Cream  JJ;    milk,  Jiij  ;    water,  5j. 

9  a.m Milk,  5^  ;    malt  extract  31  i    water,  5ij  !    bread 

■  and  dripping. 

II  a.m Cream,  $1;    milk,  5>ij  :    water,  JJ. 

1  p.m Meat ;    pudding,    with    oreanif    ^i  ;     bread     and 

dripping. 

3  p.m Milk,  5v  ;    malt  extract,  3)  ;    water,  5ij. 

5  p.m Cocoa  and  milk  :    one  egg  ;     bread  and  dripping. 

7  p.m Cream,   JJ  ;    milk,  Jiv  ;    water,  Jj. 

•  p.m Raw  meat  juice,  5j  ;    water,  Jj  ;    brecKl  and  jam. 

1  a.ro.      .      ,      .      ,     Raw  meat  juice,  Jj  ;    water,  Jj. 

* 
During  this  course  of  treatment  the  patient  increased  in  weight 

from  43^  lb.  to  56  lb.,  a  gain  of  12|  lb.  There  were  no  attacks 
of  vomiting,  and  she  looked  the  picture  of  health.  This  was 
the  longest  interval  she  had  had  of  freedom  from  vomit- 
ing attacks  for  some  years.  The  patient  was  not  cured,  for 
on  her  return  to  the  home  surroundings  the  vomiting  re- 
turned, and  the  wasting  again  set  in  rapidly.  The  above  experi- 
ence in  two  cases  is  rather  against  the  view  that  any  special 
food  element  (protein,  carbo-hydrate,  or  fat)  is  the  cau.se  of  the 
trouble,  and  supports  the  view,  held  by  many,  that  the  affection 
is  really  to  be  classed  as  a  neurosis,  comparable  to  migraine. 
That  metabolism  is  at  fault  may  be  admitted,  and  more  eapeci- 
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ion  of  the  Uver,  but  it  would  appear,  in  some  case« 
at  >  be  dependent  primarily  on  a  disturbance  of  tk 

oej  *     vouB  Bystem.     One  may  do  harm  rather  tlmn  good 

by  diet,  or  by  a  non-nutritive  diet,  or  by  any  diet  based 

pur  iie  cbemical  problems  of  this  affection.     If  a  clm>flic 

oai  a  improve  under  a  rigid  and  limited  diet,  it  may  fee 

advisable  to  try  the  eSects  of  a  full  diet  as  outlined  above. 

DIABRH(EA 

Diarrhcea  is  one  of  :>n63t  signs  of  intestioal  dk- 

turhance  in  infancy  a  LA  lai^e  number  of  e&wa 

wiU  be  found  to  be  asaociati  dth  improp^er  feedii^.  Diarrfi^ 
may  be  one  of  the  chief  symptoiis  of  chronic  intestioAl  iiidJ- 
gestion,  which  h&a  already  been  considered.  In  infanta  oivm- 
feeding^  too  frequent  feeding,  aid  improper  food  will  often 
cause  diarrhoea^  with  or  without  he  addition  of  gastric  symp- 
toms, vomiting,  etc, 

Tlie  preyeutiTe  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  proper  foed 
for  infants  and  children.     Of  tl  importance  is  the  frealuwffi    i 

of  the  food,  mUk,  fruit,  etc.,  for  the  most  severe  caseB  are  those 
in  which  some  decomposition  has  taken  place  in  the  food.   This 
is  the  cause  of  the  most  fatal  form,  of  diarrhoea  in  early  life, 
namely,  the  acute  summer  diarrhoea   of   infants.    It  is  inad- 
visable in  the  case  of  breast-fed  babies  to  wean  during  the  hot 
season,  as  diarrhcefi  is  very  easily  induced  by  a  change  of  diet 
at  this  time.     Whatever  views  one  may  hold  as  to  the  rdatdve 
advantages  of  boiled  and  unboiled  cows*  nulk,  it  may  be  si^dy 
asserted  that  in  hot  weather  all  cows'  milk  for  childien's  lue 
should  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  kept  on  ice 
in  a  closed  or  covered  vessel.     The  greatest  cleanliness  should 
be  observed  in  connexion  with    the  feeding-bottles,  and  no 
"  dummy  "  soothers  should  be  allowed  in  the  infant's  month. 
The  tendency  to  give  young  infants  some  froit,  which  is  so 
common  amongst  nurses  during  the  hot  season,  should  be  severely 
discouraged  as  being  distinctly  dangerous.     In  older  childxen 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  sweets  and  sweet  cakes  is  responsible 
for  many  cases  of  diarrhoea.     While  fruit  is  good  for  thMn, 
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care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  ripe,  as  both  unripe  and  too 
ripe  fruit  is  a  fertile  source  of  diarrhoea. 

The  treatment  of  slight  attacks  of  diarrhoea  in  breast-fed 
babies  consists  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  feeding 
times,  or  the  amount  given  at  each  meal.  Sometimes,  although 
rarely,  the  maternal  milk  does  not  suit  the  child,  and  chronic 
diarrhGea  results.  If  one  cannot  correct  the  breast  milk  by 
treating  the  mother,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  child  on 
some  other  food.  In  the  case  of  bottle-fed  babies  diarrhoea  is 
often  due  to  an  excessive  amount  of  starchy  material  in  the  diet. 
One  must  therefore  remove  this  source  of  trouble,  which  usually 
takes  the  form  of  some  patent  food,  and  put  the  child  on  to  a 
proper  dietarj'.  A  few  days  of  low  feeding  and  plenty  of  water 
to  drink  will  cure  these  mild  or  chronic  cases  of  diarrhoea  in 
infants.  The  same  applies  to  the  case  of  older  children  where 
the  dietetic  element  wiU  be  found  at  fault. 

The  most  severe  form  of  diarrhcBa  in  early  life  is  the  acate 
summer  diarrhoea  of  infants.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  bottle- 
fed  babies,  or  of  those  who  are  receiving  some  food  in  addition 
to  the  breast  milk.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  traceable  to 
certain  organisms  in  the  food,  chiefly  in  cows*  milk,  which  multiply 
and  cause  intense  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
exact  method  by  which  the  mUk  is  contaminated  is  unknou^, 
but  there  is  much  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  flies  are 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  milk  is  infected.  In  many  houses 
milk,  whether  fresh  or  tinned,  is  open  to  this  source  of  contami- 
nation owing  to  its  being  left  in  an  exposed  condition,  and 
wherever  mUk  is  there  flies  will  gather. 

During  the  summer  printed  papers  containing  the  following 
instructions  are  given  to  all  the  mothers  attending  the  Padding  ton 
Green  Children's  Hospital. 

"  In  hot  weather  milk  quickly  turns  sour  or  becomes  tainted 
by  dust,  dirt,  and  flies,  and  may  easily  bring  on  diarrhcea  unless 
the  following  precaations  are  taken : — 

"  Buy  the  milk  twice  a  day — not  once  only — and  get  the 
beet  cows'  milk  you  can,  as  cheap  milk  is  always  dangerous. 

**  Boil  it  at  once  for  one  or  two  minutes. 


--     L'ln  avd  dietetics 

ally  the  ..  ..„»_-  -^^^  uj  a  basin  of  cold  water 

at  least.  ^  ^^  ^  overed  over  to  prevent  dust 

central  : 

by  a  sp  z^  z  .  rp«x>n,  before  putting  it  in  the 

purely  -zzsed  sour.    Do  not  put  the  teat 

case  f.: 

at^vis.  -^  =£7  m  the  bottle  for  the  infant's 

:r!»^   r  rhe  rest  of  the  family. 
_    -    :=»:-shaped  with  an  india-rubb« 

^  *  "i-a^c^d  ont  after  use,  and  cleaned 

t""'  .      ij:'^  -Ciicld  be  boiled  immediately  before 

wi!! 

"!  _.    -^    ze  zirz-.e  should  be  turned  inside  out 

{-'■  _  sf^   --i  ■2*  bottle  in  cold  water. 

1  ^        -ra  -oicjed  by  dirty  bottles. 

^«.      .»^    -»•■>  cannot  be  obtained,  or  the  milk 
_     ^    :►•  >esi  sweetened  condensed  milk. 
_^     :?>    £^  ;ijr-er  the  tin  is  opened  the  milk  will  soon 

^j^L  iz:  with  clean  muslin  or  butter  cloth  to 
.>.  ^^  rMS.  and  keep  in  a  cool  pl£u;e. 

-:??r-i  iarrhcea  or  vomiting  stop  the  milk 
-   :-.t.r  "water  which  has  been  boiled,  or 

!■;:  keep  bones,   stale  vegetables  or 

....     -•      -s:   -..:  :ir  dustbin  in  the  room  or  house. 

.,,..    — .  ..• :   ?::•*  prison  the  food  they  settle  on." 

^.r  — :  -   :;jirr:.vi    milk    in    any  form  must  be 

>   rSTit-.iilly   dangerous  in  this  disease, 

^-^         ■->-•:■?  r»::?C'n  which  is  the  starting-point 

^^    ^^.    >  ,  ,-  .\:.  T;'fd:-n  for  the  further  growth  of 

„^.-^?>     •    :'     M.  .r.'-r-iTT  :ract.      We    have  therefore 

^    ^  ....      -i-  -.-•..-     -h;  :s!.:::u:e   during    the    time    that 

^  ♦..rv  •?•■   '*-  "     2'.c-:u*:hly  clearing  out  the  gastro- 

^         -    — -    *..  ;  ~?   .jises  the  best  plan  is  to  stop 

^^.— .     i.^*    •-    jT  >  --.7  "r-oiled  water  or  barley-water 
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or  rice-water  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  This  usually 
meets  with  a  strong  protest  in  the  domestic  circle  on  the  ground 
that  the  infant  will  be  starved  to  death.  The  anxious  mother 
may  be  assured  that  the  infant  is  incapable  of  digesting  or  absorb- 
ing any  food,  and  her  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  motions, 
where  the  milk  given  has  appeared  quite  undigested.  As  the 
thirst  is  usually  very  great,  water  should  be  administered  fre- 
quently, every  hour  or  two  hours,  but  in  small  quantities  as  vomit- 
ing is  so  easily  induced.  If  the  vomiting  is  very  severe  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  only  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  great  loss  of  fluid  pro- 
duced by  the  diarrhoea  often  leads  to  a  condition  of  collapse,  of 
shrivelling  up  of  the  tissues,  and  of  cardiac  weakness.  Fluids 
cannot  well  be  administered  per  rectum  to  infants,  but  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  normal  saline  fluid  ( 1  drachm  of  common 
salt  in  a  pint  of  boiled  water)  will  prove  beneficial.  A  Southey's  or 
other  small  trocar  may  be  used,  and  the  hot  sterile  fluid  should 
be  allowed  to  flow  by  gravitation  into  the  loose  tissues  of  the 
axilla  or  abdominal  wall.  From  6-8  oz.  may  be  injected  at  a 
tiine>  and  the  fluid  should  be  aUowed  to  enter  slowly,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  risks  of  sloughing  or  hemorrhage.  The  tissues  will 
absorb  the  flmd  rapidly,  and  the  restorative  effect  on  the  patient 
is  often  marvellous. 

A  little  brandy  is  probably  beneficial  as  a  stimulant  if 
given  well  diluted — a  teaapoonful  in  half  a  pint  of  water  during 
the  day,  and  the  same  amount  during  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  when  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed  for  the  thorough  emptying  of  the  bowels 
by  medicine,  a  beginning  should  be  made  with  food  in  the  shape 
of  albmnin  water,  or  weak  veal,  mutton  or  chicken  soup.  Here 
the  rule  must  be  to  proceed  very  slowly  and  gradually,  watching 
the  effect.  Albunun  water  may  be  made  at  first  of  the  strength 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  white  of  egg  to  half  a  pint  of  water  or 
baiiey-water,  and  this  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  2  drachma  of  extract  of  malt.  Similarly  an  ounce 
of  soup  may  be  diluted  with  5  oz.  of  water.  As  regards  the 
feeding  the  rule  should  be  to  feed  every  two  hours  by  day  and 
not  oftener  than  every  four  hours  by  night,  and  only  to  give  small 
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quantities  at  first — say  1  or  2  oz.    If  the  thirst  is  great, 
harm  is  done  by  giving  the  infant  water  freely  between 
feeds.     This  modified  diet  may  be  carried  on  for  one  or 
days,  until  the  diarrhcea  is  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  motioiis 
are  not  of  a  purely  mucous  character.     If  the  albiunio  water 
is  found  suitable  there  is  no  occasion  to  give  the  eoup,  but  ifl 
some  cases  the  soup  seems  better  tolerated. 

The  third  stage  is  reached  when  we  commence  t«nt«taT( 
a  return  to  milk  food.  A  trial  of  milk  in  one  or  other  foi 
should  be  made  by  alternating  it  with  the  albumin  water.  Of 
various  forms  in  which  milk  may  be  used  at  this  time  the  follow- 
ing represents  a  scale  of  digestibihty  :  (1)  peptogenized  milk  (with, 
out  added  cream),  (2)  whey,  (3)  condensed  milk  (diluted  with 
twenty-four  parts  water),  (4)  equal  parte  of  cows'  milk,  lime- 
water,  and  barley-water.  Citrated  milk  (gr.  1  of  citrate  of  kkU 
to  each  oimce  of  milk)  may  also  be  found  suitable.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  every  infant  through  these  (our  atages,  but  in 
one  patient  one  form  of  milk  uill  be  found  to  agree  beet,  end  ia 
another  patient  some  other  form.  If  the  milk  provokes  a  recur- 
rence of  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  it  must  be  at  once  stoppfd. 
Toleration  will  not  be  readily  established  and  in  no  caee  miil 
an  attempt  be  made  to  feed  up  the  patient  rapidly.  Thib  chkl 
points  about  the  dietetic  treatment  are:  (1)  to  give  do  food 
until  the  stomach  can  retain  and  digest  it,  (2)  to  b^in  with 
very  weak  foods,  and  very  small  meals,  and  (3)  to  let  the  patient 
have  as  much  water  as  he  can  retain,  so  as  to  help  in  waehing 
out  the  bowels.  


CONSTIPATION 


Constipation  is  a 
fed  and    bottle-fed. 


common  trouble  in  infants,  both  bi 
Without  being  immediately  injuiioue  lo' 
the  child's  health,  it  is  the  source  of  muoh  discomfort,  and  may 
induce  a  permanent  weakening  of  the  bowel  and  of  the  d^gestivt 
functions.  The  most  oomnion  oaoae  of  ooDsti|ialion  ii  Mae 
fault  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  tlie  food,  and  as  a  fit«|  step 
in  the  treatment  the  dietetic  habits  must  be  Gaiefully  inquirad 
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into  and  regulated.  In  the  case  of  breast-fed  babies  this  will 
also  include  an  investigation  into  the  mother's  habits  and  dietary. 
Very  often  in  the  case  of  young  infants  the  drinking  of  some 
plain  water  or  barley-water  between  feeds  may  serve  to  relieve 
constipation.     In   the  case  of  bottle-fed  babies  a  little  extra 

■  fat  may  be  added  to  the  diet  in  the  shape  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  or  oHve  oil  thrice  daily,  which  has  a  lubricant  action  on 
the  bowel  contents.  In  other  cases  some  additional  sugar  in 
the  shape  of  malt  extract  will  prove  effective.  The  juice  of 
grapes  or  oranges,  a  tablespoonful  diluted  with  water,  and  given 

■  in  divided  doses,  will  often  relieve  constipation.  After  the 
age  of  six  months  some  farinaceous  food  in  the  shape  of  oat- 
meal or  barley  gruel  may  have  a  beneficial  stimulating  effect 
on  the  bowel  wall* 

In  older  children  the  prolongation  of  a  soft,  pappy  diet 
after  the  teeth  have  been  cut,  and  the  use  of  too  refined  foods, 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  constipation.  Intestinal  peristalsis 
TM  weakened  when  there  is  no  solid  residue  in  the  bowel  to  call 
it  into  action.  The  fluid,  non-irritating  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  fail  to  stimulate  the  colon,  and  accumulate  there  as 
soft  masses,  which  tend  in  time  to  become  inspissated.  Hence 
it  will  be  found  useful  in  many  cases  of  constipation  to  order 
foods  which  contain  some  irritating  particles,  such  as  porridge, 
whole-meal  bread,  figs,  etc.,  or  which  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  indigestible  residue,  such  as  salads,  green  vegetables, 
tomatoes,  and  raw  apples.  Care  must  be  taken  that  these 
substances,  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  not  given  in  excess,  as 
the  digestion  may  be  impaired  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  con- 
stipation. Many  growing  children  are  constipated  because 
they  do  not  drink  enough  water.  They  never  complain  of 
thirst  and  so  no  fluid  is  given  them  save  at  meal  times.  Fre- 
quently at  meals  very  little  fluid  is  taken.  In  such  cases  from 
a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  should  be  drunk  daily  between 
meals,  oommencing  with  a  cupful  of  cold  water  on  rising.  Fresh 
fruits  suqh  as  oranges  and  grapes  may  be  regarded  as  fluids, 
and  the  organic  acids  in  them  lend  an  additional  aperient  action. 
Fats  and  oils  have  a  lubricating  effect  in  the  intestine,  and 
prevent  the  inspissation  of  fiecea,  so  that  plenty  of  beef  or  mutton 
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fat,   salad  oil,   and   nuts   may   relieve 
when  the  motions  are  hard  and  dry 


ABDOMINAL  TUBERCULOSIS 

There  are  three  chief  forms  in  which  abdominal  tul 
is  manifested  in  early  life.  First,  there  may  be  tuberooloof 
enteritis,  an  ulcerative  form  of  inflammation  affecting  chiefly 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the  c«ecum  and  the  colon ; 
secondly,  there  may  be  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands,  a  oob- 
dition  which  is  known  clinically  as  tabes  mesenterica  ;  and  thirdly, 
there  may  be  tuberculous  peritonitis.  It  is  possible  that  any 
one  of  these  types  may  occur  alone,  but  as  an  isolated  condition 
tuberculous  enteritis  or  tabes  mesenterica  is  distinctly  rare  in 
childhood.  The  commonest  form  met  with  clinically  ii  tuber- 
culous peritonitis.  At  the  same  time,  while  tuberculoiM  peri- 
tonitis overshadows  the  others  by  its  frequency  and  by  the 
prominence  of  its  symptoms,  it  is  to  be  viewed  aa  a  result  ol 
tuberculous  infection  of  the  bowel.  In  some  oases  it  may  b« 
that  infection  comes  from  the  thoracic  gWmds  «loog  tht&  lya- 
phatic  channels,  or  from  other  tuberculoiu  depooits  TiA  tlie 
blood  stream,  but  such  are  not  examples  of  abdominal  tuber 
culosiB,  pure  and  simple. 

Abdominal  tuberculosis  as  a  primary  disease  is  not  ofkB 
met  with  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  Tabes  meaenteciea 
is  not  a  common  disease  of  infancy.  *'  Consumption  of  tbe 
bowels,"  which  is  such  a  popular  diagnosis,  is  most  frequently 
a  misnomer  for  chronic  intestinal  indigestion  and  diarriMM 
the  results  of  improper  food  and  overfeeding.  At  the  wuM 
time,  from  the  age  of  six  months  one  may  meet  with  t^ieal 
and  severe  cases  of  abdominal  tuberculosis.  The  ma)ority  of 
the  cases  occur  after  the  age  of  two  years.  The  lymptoms  of 
tuberculous  enteritis  may  be  very  slight,  or  there  may  be  tettn 
and  persistent  diarrhoea,  with  the  passage  of  blood  aod  mnMn, 
and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  irregular  pyrexia.  The  tjmp' 
toms  of  tabes  mesenterica  may  be  wasting  only,  and  nnlesa 
one  can  make  out  definitely  a  maas  of  enlarged  giands  about 
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the  mesentery,  the  diagnosis  must  remain  uncertain.  Tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  a  well  marked 
affection,  and  as  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  other  two 
conditions,  we  shall  in  the  following  remarks  discuss  abdominal 
tuberculosis  under  the  name  of  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  tuberculoas  peritonitis  consists 
in  the  use  of  wholesome  fresh  food  as  the  diet,  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  condition  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
dread  of  tubercle-laden  cowa'  milk  has  affected  the  profession 
and  the  public  for  some  years,  and  elaborate  methods  of  steriliza- 
tion were  introduced  to  destroy  not  only  every  tubercle  bacillua, 
but  also  every  spore.  This  was  probably  effected,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  nutritive  value  of  the  milk  was  destroyed.  For 
practical  purposes  it  has  been  found  that  boiling  the  milk  for 
one  or  two  minutes  will  destroy  the  bacilli,  which  as  a  rule  are 
not  abundant  in  cows'  milk,  unless  the  cow's  udder  is  the  seat 
of  active  disease.  As  a  matter  of  clinical  experience,  it  has 
been  found  that  tuberculous  peritonitis  may  occur  later  in 
children  who  have  been  fed  entirely  at  the  breast  for  nine  or  ten 
months.  While  it  is  most  important  that  children  should  have 
tubercle-free  food  as  far  as  possible,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  have  been  swallow- 
ing more  tubercle  bacilli  than  their  neighbours  who  have  escaped. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  town  life  and  in  crowded  areas  every 
child  consumes  in  the  food  a  considerable  number  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  both  living  and  dead.  The  real  risk  lies  in  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  may  allow  of  the  pene- 
tration of  the  bacilli.  Consequently  the  troubles  of  infancy 
and  childhood — flatulence,  diarrhoea,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh, 
and  other  disturbances  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract — in  so  far 
as  they  weaken  the  self -protecting  and  resisting  power  of  the 
bowel,  may  predispose  to  abdominal  tuberculosis.  With  a 
history  of  a  stormy  period  from  the  above  disturbances  in  early 
life,  and  also  a  family  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  one  has 
to  regard  the  danger  to  the  child  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  as 
a  real  one.  So  far  as  the  preventive  treatment  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  is  concerned,  we  shall  probably  do  more  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  so  as  to  avoid  gastro-intestinal  disturbance, 
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t  attempt  to  deatiw  tubercle  bacilli  in  ike  milk. 

^  s  tDiembnine  of  the  stooiftch  and  bowsl  is  in  a  haaltfaj 

ooi  will  be  able  to  protect  itself  from  the  inraakm  and 

penei  yt  anj  tttbercle  bactUi. 

In  ite  cased,  and  in  all  cases  with  pyrexia,  tmt  ia  bed 

shoi  I  aintained  for  a  time.  Tbe  natural  tendency  is  to 
put  But^  88  on  a  ^'  ekippj  "  diet — milk^  bread  and  milk,  aad 
pnddi  £  xperienoe  haa  shown  that  this  Is  the  worst  possible 
form  €  tment.    The  abdominal  awelting  which  is  present 

is  larj  due  to  the  intestinal  catairh  or  uloeration,  with  con- 
Beqitent  tlatulent  distension  ana  ;ony  of  the  bowel.  These 
conditions  are  Increased  on  f&nnaceoos  foods  and  milk, 

which  ferment  in  the  howeL  q  first  part  of  the  treatmeat 

is  to  clear  out  the  bowel  thorouel  r,  and  the  next  to  put  the 
patieELt  on  a  non-fermentable  A   draoiiin   of   castor  oil 

may  be  given  twice  daily  ni  i    doees  have  been  taken,  or 

Bome  other  simple  eTacaant  may  be  nsed.  The  diet,  selected 
should  be  one  which  in-ill  aEaj*  intestinal  cat&irh,  which  viU 
not  decompose  readily  in  the  bowel,  which  wiU  be  easily  digested 
and  absorbed*  and  which  will  supply  the  ^stem  with  the  im- 
portant constituents  calculated  to  combat  the  affection.  These 
conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  a  proiBin  (fiet.  At  tlie  oataifc* 
if  pyrexia  and  loss  of  appetite  are  presemt  one  can  order  a  diet 
of  mutton,  beef,  veal,  or  chicken  soap.  Small  qoantitaes  of 
these  should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day. 
For  children,  these  soups  should  never  be  niade  strong,  as  ccm- 
centrated  soaps  are  apt  to  produce  indigestion.  They  may, 
however,  be  made  more  nourishing  by  the  addition  of  raw  meat 
juice,  1-2  oz.  daily  in  divided  doses,  or  plasmon  powder,  or 
somatose.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  diarrhcaa  is  no  contra-indica- 
tion  to  this  diet.  Diarrhoea  in  these  cases  is  osoally  due  either 
to  the  fermentation  of  food  or  to  the  presence  of  ulceration  in 
the  bowel,  and  the  protein  diet  will  be  foond  suitable  in  both 
conditions.  The  important  point  is  to  give  only  smaU  qnantitieB 
of  food  at  first.  As  soon  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
patient  will  take  it,  more  soUd  food  is  to  be  ordered  in  the  form 
of  poxmded  fish  or  chicken,  or  mutton,  with  some  breadcromb 
and  white  of  ^g  to  make  it  more  savoury  and  appetizing.    Tios 
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is  to  be  given  quite  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  tempera- 
ture chart,  provided  the  patient's  appetite  ia  good.  In  some 
oaaee  one  will  find  that  during  the  morning  apyrexial  stage  the 
patient  is  ready  for  soUd  food,  while  during  the  evening  pyrexia 
he  is  feeling  ill  and  is  disinclined  for  anything  but  fluids.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature 
chart  to  feed  accordingly.  Often  one  will  find  that  although 
pyrexia  continues,  the  patient's  tongue  is  clean  and  the  appetite 
is  rapidly  improving.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  put  him 
on  to  a  meat  diet,  which  he  can  chew  thoroughly.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  in  children  over  three  years  of  age  a  diet  of 
plainly  cooked  food  is  more  digestible  and  more  nourishing  than 
any  forms  of  invaUd  cookery.  The  following  dietary  therefore 
may  be  ordered  as  suitable  both  for  the  later  stages  of  an  acute 
case,  and  for  those  chronic  cases  in  which  the  temperature  haa 
never  risen  above  100^  F. 

Brtakjasi. — Fresh  fish  ;  tongue,  freshly  boiled  or  tinned  ; 
white  of  egg,  raw  or  lightly  boiled  ;  two  small  pieces  of  crisp 
toast ;  one  teacup  of  weak  cocoa,  with  1  oz.  of  milk. 

Dinner  and  Supper. — Fish,  chicken,  sweetbread,  tripe,  hot 
or  cold  boiled  or  roast  mutton  or  beef  ;  chops  and  steaks.  These 
must  be  plainly  cooked,  and  served  without  any  fat  and  without 
any  sauce  or  gravy.  A  small  quantity  of  breakfast  or  dinner 
biscuits  {one  tablespoonful),  or  two  plasmon  biscuits.  Half  a 
glass  of  claret. 

If  the  appetite  is  good,  as  it  usually  is,  three  meals  a  day 
are  better  than  frequent  small  meals.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  is  not  inclined  for  a  good  meal,  then  the  same 
materials  should  be  given  more  frequently  in  smaller  quantity. 
Raw  meat  sandwiches,  made  of  scraped  beefsteak  and  thin 
slices  of  stale  bread,  are  usually  readily  taken  by  children, 
and  m^y  be  given  between  meals.  The  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate material  is  to  be  strictly  limited,  but  a  small  quantity 
is  probably  not  injurious  and  is  much  appreciated.  Only  a 
•mail  amount  of  fluid  is  to  be  allowed  at  meals,  as  a  dry  diet  is 
Bore  digestible,  but  water  may  be  given  freely  between  meals. 
Claret  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an  astringent  when  diarrhoea  is 
present. 
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CONGENITAL  PYLORIC  STENOSIS 

1^118  is  an  affeetioo  of  early  infancy  to  which  attention  has 
inly  recently  been  directed.  Cases  are  still  being  frequently 
overlooked,  the  proper  treatment  is  not  carried  out,  and  the 
infants  die.  As  the  disease  is  not  fully  described  in  many  text- 
books, we  shall  refer  first  of  all  to  the  clinical  symptoms,  which 
are  as  a  rule  clearly  defined,  and  allow  of  an  early  diagnosis 

■being  made  if  the  possibility  of  pyloric  stenosis  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  history  is  usually  as  follows  :  An  infant,  healthy  at 
birth,  seems  to  progress  satisfactorily  for  two,  three,  or  five 
weeks,  and  then  vomiting  com^  on.  It  does  not  matter  what 
the  food  is,  breast  or  artificial  feeding,  the  vomiting  persists. 
Frequently  it  is  suggested  in  such  a  case  to  try  another  food, 
and  the  baby  is  started  on  a  career  of  different  diets.  A  most 
B  misleading  occurrence  in  this  connexion  is  that  a  change  of 
diet  has  often  a  temporary  effect  in  checking  the  vomiting.  It 
may  be  only  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  the  cessation  of  vomiting 
suggests  that  the  disturbance  is  due  to  the  food,  that  the  appro- 
priate food  has  not  been  found,  and  so  the  hunt  continues. 
The  result  is  usually  the  same — failure  of  the  treatment  and 
death  of  the  child.  The  vomiting  is  really  a  regurgitation  of 
the  food,  without  any  of  the  signs  of  nausea,  gastric  catarrh,  or 
acute  disease.  At  the  beginning  it  is  moderate  in  amount,  not 
specially  violent,  and  only  occasional.  As  tim«  goes  on — and 
time  is  measured  by  days  in  this  affection — the  amount  of  vomited 
material  becomes  larger,  representing  two  or  three  feeds,  and 
the  violence  of  the  vomiting  is  much  greater,  the  food  being 
shot  out  through  the  mouth  and  nose  for  some  distance.  The 
vomited  matter  consists  only  of  the  food,  partly  digested.  Occa- 
sionally blood  is  present,  but  never  bile.  The  amount  vomited 
may  be  considerably  greater  than  a  normal  stomach  could 
contain  at  this  age,  showing  that  dilatation  has  taken  place. 
The  frequency  of  the  vomiting  varies,  sometimes  occurring  only 
once  a  day,  and  at  other  times  more  frequently.  The  act  of 
vomiting  does  not  distress  the  patient,  in  fact  it  often  brings 
[relief,  and  the  child  is  at  once  ready  for  another  feed.  It  is 
^almost  characteristic  of  these  cases  that  the  infants  are  always 
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ready  for  a  feed,  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  hunger, 
wastes  rather  rapidly  at  fir«t,  and  then  more  slowly,  but  steadily. 
A  careful  physical  examination  will  usually  reveal  either  marked 
peristaltic  contraction  of  the  stomach,  or  an  enlarged 
hardened  pylorus,  or  both.. 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  clinical  symptoms,  but  a  good  detl 
of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pathology.     A  hyper> 
trophic  condition  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  pylonia  la  alvayi 
found  at  operations  or  on  post-mortem  examination  in  typioil 
CMes,  although  occasionally  in  practice  one  meeta  with  atypical 
cases  in  which  probably  spasm  ia  present  without  hypertnyphy. 
The  latter  are  much  more  amenable  to  medical  treaimeot.    The 
hypertrophy  is  believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  a  congenital  hjrper* 
plasia  of  the  pyloric  muscle  (Cautley),  and  by  others  to  be  tb« 
result  of  persistent  spasm.     From  the  therapeutic  point  of  nev 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  pyloric  spasm  is  the  chief  factor, 
as  owing  to  the  spasm  the  food  is  unable  to  paas  the  pylonM. 
A  condition  of  hyperplasia  or  hypertrophy  should  not,  and  pio> 
bably  does  not,  of  itself  prevent  the  pylorus  from  rolaxiog,  b«t 
it  may  tend  to  render  spasm  more  easily  induced,  and  man 
persistent    than    under    normal    conditions.    There    is   cfinicil 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  such  spasm  is  caused  bf 
the  irritation  of  food  in  the  stomach.     However  carefully  sa 
infant  may  be  fed,  some  gastric  disturbance  or  indigestion  moift 
happen  at  times,  and  this  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  p^fiode 
spasm  which  tends  to  persist.     Hence  we  find  that  althoQfk 
the  lesion  is  probably  congenital,  the  symptoms  may  not  tiffttt 
for  two,  three,  or  even  six  weeks.    The  sequence  oC  eruks 
would  appear  to  be,  first  gastric  irritation,  secondly  pjdorie 
spasm,  and  thirdly  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
from  its  efforts  to  drive  the  food  through  the  pylorus.    Tho 
vomiting  is  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the  stagnant  gMtxie 
contents,  and  sometimes  by  the  laige  qoanti^  of  food  wliibb 
accumulates  in  the  stomach. 

The  important  medical  measures  are,  first,  suitable  fi 
and  secondly,  washing   out   the  stomach   (lavage).    The 
requires  to  be  such  tiiat  it  can  be  completely  digested  in  iIm 
stomach,  so  as  to  leave  no  solid  residue  to  induce  pyloric 
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The  difficulty  therefore  lies  in  the  casein  and  the  fat  of  milk. 
No  food  is  better  than  breast  milk,  provided  it  is  of  normal 
quality  and  contains  no  excess  of  fat.  This  should  be  deter- 
mined by  chemical  examination,  and  if  necessary  the  mother's 
diet  can  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  her  milk  to  the  proper  standard. 
In  any  case  the  breast  mUk  should  not  be  discarded  until  a 
strong  effort  has  been  made  to  use  it  successfully.  Fresh  cows' 
milk  as  commonly  used  in  infancy  is  not  as  a  rule  well  tolerated 
in  this  affection,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  one  has  usually 
to  commence  with  some  substitute  in  which  the  casein  is  more 
digestible  and  the  amount  of  fat  is  kept  small.  Peptogenized 
milk  or  whey  may  be  used.  In  such  cases  also  life  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  certain  foods  which  are  of  themselves  incom- 
plete, but  which  are  capable  of  being  digested  in  the  stomach, 
«aoh  as  AHenbury's  food  {No.  I),  MelHn's  food,  or  malted  milk. 
Whatever  the  diet  is,  the  food  must  be  given  well  diluted  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased  in  strength  as  toleration  is  estab- 
lished, A  method  which  will  be  found  useful  is  to  alternate 
weak  whey  or  peptogenized  milk  with  one  of  the  foods  men- 
tioned above.  Sugar  in  the  form  of  malt  extract  may  be  given 
in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements,  as  it  is  very  digestible. 
A  Uttle  orange  or  grape  juice  may  be  given  in  water.  A  few 
drops  of  raw  meat  Juice  may  be  added  to  each  feed  or  alternate 
feed. 

To  ensure  complete  digestion  in  the  stomach  the  quantity 
given  at  a  time  must  be  small,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
meals  must  be  increased.  From  2-3  oz.  is  usually  as  much  as 
should  be  given  at  a  time,  and  less  may  be  called  for  if 
vomiting  persists.  The  feeding  will  often  require  to  be  carried 
out  every  two  hours  during  the  day  and  m'ght,  and  sometimes 
one  will  obtain  better  results  by  feeding  every  hour  during 
the  day.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  frequency  of  the  feeds 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  results  of  experience  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  One  must  not  expect  that  the  fattening  up  process 
will  go  on  rapidly.  Every  attempt  to  increase  the  fatty  element 
in  the  diet  is  often  followed  by  gastric  disturbance  and  increased 
pyloric  spasm.  The  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  by  inunction, 
if  it  be  of  any  value,  would  appear  to  be  specially  suited  to  the 
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The  signs  of  successful  feeding  in  these  cases  are  as  follows 
Th©  vomiting  ceases.  The  bowels  come  to  act*  naturally.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  happens  in  untreated  cases,  where 
marked  constipation  is  the  rule,  artificial  aids  per  rectum  being 
very  often  required,  and  the  motions  contain  little  faecal  matter. 
The  stomach  peristalsis  becomes  less  marked,  and  gradually 
passee  off.  This  is  due  to  the  absence  of  irritating  food  material 
which  the  stomach  had  previously  been  trying  to  drive  through 
the  pylorus.  The  discomfort,  pain,  apathy,  and  constant  whin- 
ing of  the  infant  ceAse.  This  is  owing  to  the  appetite  being 
satisfied  by  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  system.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  infant  is  improved,  as  shown  by  the  healthier  colour, 
the  increased  activity  of  the  limbs,  and  a  slow  gain  in  weight. 
It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  these  infants  cannot  be 
fattened  rapidly,  that  any  attempt  to  secure  this  will  probably 
end  in  disaster,  and  that  the  less  weighing  there  is  the  better, 
especially  if  there  are  anxious  relatives  about.  The  most  suit- 
able foods  are  not  fattening  ones,  and  any  excess  of  food  is  apt 
to  produce  disturbance  in  the  stomach  and  bowel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vital  powers  of  the  infant  can  be  very  much 
improved,  and  the  disordered  functions  restored  to  healthy 
action,  by  a  simple  diet,  and  the  fattening  materials  can  be 
reserved  to  a  later  period.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the 
infant  is  somewhat  fluctuating  at  first,  and  tends  to  become 
steady  as  time  goes  on,  but  is  always  slow. 

A  common  complication  in  the  course  of  treatment  is  diar- 
rhoea. In  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis  the  bowel  has  been  out  of 
use  for  some  time,  and  is  consequently  unprepared  for  the  food 
material  which  now  passes  through  the  pylorus.  Hence  arises 
what  is  probably  a  form  of  irritative  diarrhoea,  which  is  always 
serious  and  may  prove  fatal.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  food  by  one-half,  and  to  give  sips  of  hot 
water  frequently.  After  an  attack  of  vomiting  no  food  should 
be  given  for  at  least  two  hours,  so  as  to  rest  the  stomach.  Intes- 
tinal flatulence  is  to  be  treated,  like  diarrhoea,  by  a  temporary 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  food. 

We  have  entered  rather  fully  into  this  somewhat  rare  con- 
dition of  pyloric  stenosis,  but  believe  that  the  importance  of 
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the  dietetic  treatment  fully  justifies  it.    Until  recent 

taon  was  regarded  as  the  only  possible  method  of  core ; 

within  the  last  two  years  many  cases  have  been  otured  bj 

of  dieting  and  lavage.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  si 

no  disease  will  tax  the  practitioner's  powers  and 

the  matter  of  dieting  more  than  congenital  pyloric  steiiMii,^ 


RICKETS 

The  exact  aetiology  of  rickets  is  still  unsettled,  but 
factors  in  its  production  have  been  determined.  We  aie; 
concerned  here  with  all  the  causes,  but  there  is  a 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  diet.  As  Dr.  GbendlB  vd 
expresses  it ;  **  The  only  constant  factor,  always  preaent^ 
the  food  factor.  Sometimes  it  is  the  only  factor.  The 
cause,  this  fault  of  diet,  ia  the  commonest,  the  most  pot 
dominant  of  all."  An  amount  of  clinical  evidence 
been  collected  on  this  subject  which  is  perfectly  coi 
The  Tv^U-known  experiments  of  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  at  the 
showed  that  the  lower  animals  might  suffer  from  riolwte 
exactly  the  same  causes  as  infants.  Artificial  feeding  for 
young  lion  whelps  had  to  be  employed  owing  to  the  faili 
their  mother's  milk  supply.  They  were  fed  solely  on  the 
of  old  horseS)  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fat,  with  some 
flesh  occasionally.  On  this  they  became  extremely  m 
and  one  died.  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  then  continoed 
diet,  but  added  to  it  milk,  cod-liver  oil,  and  potuided'l 
The  change  which  followed  was  remarkable,  for  in  three 
the  animals  had  lost  all  signs  of  rickets,  and  they  grew  trp  ptf- 
fectly  healthy.  In  the  present  day  one  does  not  Qsaallj  §/A 
that  it  is  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  at  fault  in  cases  of  iwl^| 
but  the  quality.  There  will  be  found  in  the  preriooa  ^^^^^^ 
absence  of  certain  food  materials  and  an  exoesBiTe  *"^?-li*  <ri 
others.  Expressed  otherwise,  there  is  an  QROr  of  ddMl  si 
regards  the  fatty  elements — a  constant  factor;  and 
of  excess  as  regards  the  carbo-hydnie  eiauMMlB  • 
factor.    Farther  analysis   shows   that   the   primary   factor  ji 
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the  production  of  the  pure  clinical  picture  of  rickets  is  a  deficient 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet.  If  in  addition  the  protein  element 
is  defective,  there  will  be  added  weakness  and  impairment  of 
nutrition.  If  in  addition  the  carbo-hydrate  element  is  in  excess, 
there  is  apt  to  be  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  followed  by  toxaemia 
from  the  absorption  of  improperly  digested  food  or  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  food. 

The  development  of  rickets  takes  place  slowly  as  the  result 
of  the  prolonged  use  of  an  improper  diet.  The  beginnings  of 
the  disease  are  not  readily  recognized  by  the  public.  In  certain 
classes  of  society  rickets  is  so  common  that  its  leading  features 
have  come  almost  to  be  regarded  as  physiological  in  infants,  and 
some  rachitic  babies  are  viewed  as  types  of  health  and  beauty. 
The  disease  frequently  arises  from  the  prolonged  use  of  a  food  or 
a  diet  which  had  been  ordered  for  some  passing  disorder.  The 
food  factors  in  the  production  of  rickets  will  vary  in  diflFerent 
countries  just  as  the  feeding  of  infants  does,  but  the  general 
principles  given  above  will  hold  good  everywhere.  In  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  diet  we  shall  have  to  consider  both  the  preven- 
tive and  the  curative  treatment. 

The  preventive  treatment — The  special  preventive  treatment 
of  rickets  hes  in  the  adoption  of  and  persistence  in  a  proper  diet. 
This  has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  feed- 
ing of  infants.  Custom,  cheapness,  advertisements,  etc.,  have 
brought  into  common  use  many  articles  of  food  which  are  not 
suitable  for  infants,  and  which  induce  rickets  when  exclusively 
used. 

The  various  forms  of  condensed  milk,  when  diluted  for  use, 
are  notoriously  deficient  in  fat,  and  many  of  them  contain  an 
excess  of  sugar.  This  deficiency  of  cream  is  present  in  the  best 
condensed  milk,  which  is  made  from  the  whole  milk,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  marked  in  that  made  from  separated  or  skimmed 
milk.  There  are  other  defects  in  connexion  with  condensed  milk, 
which  render  it  unsuitable  as  a  complete  food  for  infants,  but 
only  its  influence  in  inducing  rickets  need  be  considered  here. 
The  chemical  analysis  which  is  often  attached  to  the  various 
brands  of  condensed  milk  is  misleading,  because  it  shows  the 
composition  of  the  milk  when  condensed,  and  not  its  composition 
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when  dHutdd  for  an  infant's  use.  Huohiaon  qaotea  from  Petr- 
main  and  Moore  the  following  analysis  of  some  of  the  beet  brmods 
of  condensed  milk  when  diluted  as  recommended  for  the  use  d 
infants. 


Dflotion  reoonanModed 
for  Infant*'  om. 


to 


Futbkt 


P« 


Both  clinical  experience  and  chemical  analysis  show  that 
condensed  milk  from  its  deficiency  in  fat  should  not  be  used  m 
the  diet  for  an  infant  if  rickets  is  to  be  prevented.  Anolbef 
factor  in  the  production  of  rickets  is  the  excesaive  amount  of 
sugar  which  is  present  in  many  condensed  milks.  This  mftkai 
a  baby  fat  but  not  healthy,  and  is  frequently  the  oauM  of  gMllO- 
intestinal  indigestion.  In  all  cases  in  which  indigestion  is  preieal 
any  tendency  to  rickets  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  Um 
will  be  much  increased.  Rickets  will  also  be  developed  on 
forms  of  milk  in  which  the  fatty  element  is  deficient,  sncfa 
.separated  milk,  skimmed  milk,  and  buttermilk.  TboM 
«tand  condemned  as  a  complete  diet  for  infants. 

The  tinned  starchy  foods,  whether  converted  or  unooi 
Are  largely  responsible  for  the  prodaction  of  licketl.    Tb^ 
characterized  by  a  deficiency  in  fat  and  protein,  and  by  an  excw 
of  carbo-hydrate  material.     In  those  in  which  the  starch  is  on- 
converted  there  is  the  additional  drawback  that  gasiro^inl 
disturbance  \viU  probably  be  induced  at  an  early  stage,  and  UmT 
nutritive  value  of  the  food  will  be  still  further  diminished. 
"  infants'  foods  "  make  fat,  fiabby  children,  but  the  fat  is  ol 
unhealthy  character,  and  is  quite  different  from  the  prodoct  of  a 
diet  rich  in  animal  fat.    The  phjrsiological  needs  of  infants 
be  better  met  by  a  diminution  in  the  use  of  "infMita*  foods^^ 
which  niitrht  be  prohibited  entirely  without  any  loss  to  the 
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tile  population.  If  their  use  for  infants  under  twelve  months  of 
age  were  allowed  only  under  medical  advice  there  would  probably 
be  a  great  fall  in  the  infantile  mortahty  from  rickets  in  large  cities. 
Other  starchy  foods^  not  of  a  proprietary  nature,  such  as  ground 
barley,  arrowroot,  and  cornflour  are  equally  effective  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rickets,  but  they  have  rather  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
present  day,  having  been  replaced  by  the  '"  infants'  foods." 

It  is  sometimes  stated  as  regards  these  foods,  condensed  milk 
and  starchy  preparations,  that  if  deficiency  of  fat  is  the  source  of 
trouble,  this  can  easily  be  remedied  by  adding  some  cream  or 
butter.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  and  there  are  other 
drawbacks  to  such  a  system.  One  must  recognize  the  tendencies 
of  the  female  mind,  and  one  of  these  is  to  regard  any  advertised 
food  as  possessing  special  virtues.  The  average  mother  has 
much  more  behef  in  a  food  that  comes  out  of  a  tin,  with  a  label 
extoUing  its  good  qualities,  than  in  ordinary  dairy  milk.  She 
will  naturally  concentrate  her  attention  on  what  she  believes  to 
be  the  important  article  of  diet,  and  will  tend  to  neglect  the 
precautionary  additions,  of  the  value  of  which  she  knows  nothing. 
Many  of  the  proprietary  foods  are  sold  with  instructions  appended 
as  to  the  addition  of  fresh  cows'  milk.  One  finds,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  experience  that  as  time  goes  on  the  amount  of  fresh 
milk  is  not  increased,  and  is  possibly  lessened,  while  the  amount 
of  the  patent  food  is  steadily  increased.  In  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  rickets  it  ia  not  sufficient  to  give  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
pint  of  cows'  milk  daUy,  along  with  some  other  food,  but  there 
must  be  a  proper  amount  of  fresh  proteins  and  fats.  Again, 
one  constantly  meets  with  cases  in  which  some  months  pre- 
viously a  medical  man  had  ordered  condensed  milk  or  some 
patent  food  for  a  temporary  digestive  disturbance,  and  this  food 
had  been  continued  until  the  symptoms  of  rickets  led  the 
mother  to  seek  medical  advice  again.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  time  limit  should  always  be  imposed  in  the 
case  of  such  substitute  feeding,  lest  its  undue  prolongation  lead 
to  the  production  of  rickets. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised — and  it  is  a  very  important 
one — as  to  whether  an  infant,  nourished  entirely  at  the  breast, 
ever  develops  rickets.    The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative, 
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but  with  qualifications.  If  a  healthy  mother,  with  plenty  of  good! 
milk,  feeds  her  infant  at  regular  intervals  and  uses  no  other  food 
whatever,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  infant  will  not  becom^ 
rickety  during  the  norma!  period  of  lactation.  The  oases  of  riokeu 
in  breast-fed  infants  in  the  writer's  experience  h»Te  ooevned 
as  follows :  In  some  cases  there  has  been  too  frequent  feading. 
which  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  milk  deficient  in  fst,  and  ss 
regards  the  infant  in  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  The  milk  being 
deficient  in  fat  and  the  digestion  being  imperfect,  the  conditioaB 
for  the  development  of  rickets  were  present.  In  other  issses  an 
excessive  amount  of  unconverted  starch,  either  in  the  form  of 
thick  barley-water,  or  of  some  proprietary  food,  was  given  to  th« 
infant  in  addition  to  the  breast  milk.  The  disturbance  of  itiflfwi 
tion  which  accompanies  the  use  of  improper  food  may  render  tk» 
assimilation  of  the  best  milk  impossible.  Again.  ladatloB  maj 
have  been  carried  on  beyond  the  normal  period,  and  the  imtiiiminl 
supplied  has  become  deficient  in  fat.  In  some  cases,  from  too 
frequent  child-bearing,  the  breast  milk  after  two  or  three  mwiifct 
may  be  of  such  inferior  quality  that  rickets  develops.  Dr. 
Cheadlo  has  found  that  if  a  mother  becomes  pregnftni  wlifll 
suckling,  the  fcetus  in  utero  may  flourish,  but  the  infant  at  the 
breast  may  dwindle  into  a  condition  of  rickets  and  maniBmi 
This  he  ascribes  to  the  diversion  of  the  nomlflluiMat  Inhda  Iki 
breast  to  the  f  cetus.  These  exceptions  in  no  way  afifoct  the  | 
rule  that  sound  breast  milk  is  the  best  food  for  infants. 

In  the  case  of  infants  over  a  year  old,  the  samegenscal 
namely,  a  deficient  amount  of  fat  and  an  exoessire  amotmi  of' 
carbo-hydrate,  must  be  avoided  in  the  preventive  treatansnl  of 
rickets.  Carbo-hydrates  are  cheap  and  easily  prepared,  i^s 
fatty  foods  are  dear  and  are  not  in  such  common  use.  Tss, 
bread,  jam,  potatoes,  and  perhaps  a  "  penn^orth  of  milk  **  mfft^ 
sent  a  common  dietary  for  young  children,  and  it  is  one  fps«?illliy 
conducive  to  rickets.  Such  a  diet  is  so  deficient  in  fats  and  pro- 
teins that  its  unsuitableness  is  at  onoe  apparent.  These  rldlfiw 
cies  must  therefore  be  avoided. 

The  ctuative  treatment— In  an  ordinary  case  of  liokoU  Uisr» 
are  two  stages  in  the  curative  treatment,  first  to  relieve  Ihe  gaiiin 
intestinal  disturbance  by  a  spare  diet  of  weak  and 
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food,  and  secondly  to  cure  the  constitutional  affection  by  a 
dietary  in  which  fats  and  proteins  are  fully  represented. 

It  is  useless  to  commenoe  with  a  large  amount  of  fatty  food 
because  the  already  impaired  digestion  would  only  be  still  further 
weakened.  There  are  usually  present  intestinal  catarrh,  a 
dilated  and  weakened  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
bowel,  and  fermentation  of  the  intestinal  contents.  It  is  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  begin  with  simple  plain  food  in  small  quantities. 
An  infant  of  twelve  months  may  be  ordered  a  mixture  of  milk, 
lime-water,  and  thin  barley-water  in  equal  proportions,  of  which 
4J  ounces  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  during  the  day.  After 
some  days  of  this  dietary,  it  may  be  less  than  a  week,  or  more^ 
according  to  the  conditions  present,  the  strength  of  the  food  may 
be  increased  by  giving  equal  parts  of  milk  and  lime-water.  If> 
on  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  gastro-intestinal  fermentation 
persist,  it  is  advisable  to  stop  all  milk  for  a  few  days,  and  to  give 
only  weak  mutton  or  chicken  soup.  This,  along  with  suitable 
medication  directed  to  the  bowel  condition,  will  soon  allow  of  a 
retiim  to  milk.  The  quantity  and  strength  of  the  milk  mixture 
are  to  be  gradually  increased  until  the  patient  is  taking  a  pint 
of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  barley-water  daily. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  treatment  a  fuller  dietary  is  called 
for  so  as  to  procure  proper  nutrition  and  remove  the  rachitic 
debility.  The  fatty  element  comes  first  in  importance.  Fat 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  cream,  butter,  dripping,  yolk  of  egg, 
beef,  mutton,  or  bacon  fat,  or  cod-liver  oil,  the  chief  essential 
being  that  it  is  animal  fat.  Vegetable  or  mineral  oils  do  not  seem 
to  be  nearly  so  efficacious.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight  super- 
fluous to  give  a  large  fat  baby  more  fat  in  its  diet,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  fatty  tissues  of  a  rickety  infant,  derived  as  a 
rule  from  carbo-hydrates,  are  merely  a  burden.  Under  the  use 
of  a  diet  rich  in  animal  fat  these  flabby  tissues  melt  away  and  are 
replaced  by  healthy  tissues.  Further,  there  is  required  for  the 
growth  and  nutrition  of  most  of  the  organs  an  abundant  supply  of 
fat,  and  in  rachitic  babies  these  organs  may  be  said  to  be  starved 
in  this  respect.  As  a  result  their  function  is  much  impaired  and 
their  powers  of  resistance  much  lowered.  Hence  we  find  that 
many  of  the  disorders  of  rachitic  infante  do  not  yield  readily  to 
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an  ordinary  diet,  nor  to  ofdinarj  medication,  but  do  yield  to  t 
ftill  amouBi  oltMlka  tiie  food.    In  the  empkypnent  o£  fat,  thcrt- 
tort,  in  tbe  treatneot  ol  riekata,  in  ofder  to  proeoie  the  foil  eSed 
aa  ipeedHy  as  poanbfe,  we  miat  noi  be  content  with  a  nocBil 
amoant  of  fat.  bat  should  piuh  it  to  the  full  degree  of  tolmrtiPB, 
aa  jodg^  by  the  digestive  powers,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftooli;. 
The  form  in  which  the  fat  is  administered  is  not  aniznpottaat. 
and  gravity  cream,  baeon  fat,  and  eod-liver  oil  will  be  found  the 
moat  suitable  for  young  children.    Fresh  mUk,  contAiniqg  m  U 
does  a  fine  emulsion  of  fat  and  a  laige  amount  of  protein,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  article  of  diet  during  the  whole  of  the 
rachitic  period.     It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  be 
whole  milk,  and  uncontaminated  by  preservatives  or  steriUMd 
by  excessive  heating.     To  a  slight  extent  by  boiUi^  and  lo  s 
marked  extent  by  sterilizing,  the  fat  of  milk  is  altered  aa  rqganli 
its  digestibility.     Probably  unboiled  milk  is  more  rapidly  efiet* 
cious  in  rickets  than  boiled,  and  the  former  should  be  oaed  wbn* 
ever  the  purity  of  the  milk  can  be  relied  on.     If  additional  pro* 
tein  food  Beems  called  for,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  white  ef 
egg  or  raw  meat  juice,  half  to  one  ounce  to  be  added  to  the  nflk 
daily.     The  raw  meat  juice  is  especially  useful  when  the  aiiMBia 
of  rickets  is  pronounced.    The  supply  of  carbo-hydrate  matmsl 
tnuy  be  temporarily  diminished  during  the  active  stage  of  treat* 
ment.    Just  as  the  tissues  have  been  described  as  being  ftarred 
of  animal  fat,  so  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  saturated  with 
carbo-hydrates.     Tlie  history  of  the  previous  diet  will  usually 
show  that  clearly.     Both  the  digestion  and  the  system  generally 
uill  benefit  from  a  strictly  Limited  amount  of  sugar,  bread,  and 
puddings.     Hutchison,   speaking  of  the  dietetic  tieetaMOfc  ol 
rickets,  says  that  *'  a  rickety  child  must  be  mainly  cemhronait 
as  rickets  might  be  said  to  be  due  to  premature  vegetaitaiiiBiB.** 
Rickety  infants  have  often  a  great  liking  for  salt,  and  tbla  probebfy 
iui plies  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  oiganiam.     One  to  two 
drachms  of  common  salt  may  be  given  daily  in  the  milk.     It  iriD 
also  be  found  beneficial  to  give  some  freeh  froit,  each  as  onoge  or 
grape  juice,  and  a  small  quantity  of  madied  potato  ooraeioneHy. 
These  will  supply  the  anti-ecorbutio  elements,  wbidi  haw  often 
been  markedly  deficient  in  the  prerkMiB  diet.    Tbii  edtfitioin  » 
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specially  called  for  in  all  cases  where  tenderness  of  the  Hmbs  is 
present. 

A  dietary  suitable  for  different  ages  may  be  drawn  up  as 
follows  : — 

Between  nine  and  twelve  months. — Cows'  milk  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  boil,  and  slightly  sweetened  and  salted  (1-li 
pints  daily). 

Half  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  or  two  to  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  cream  may  be  given  three  to  four  times  a  day  in  the  milk.  Cod- 
liver  oil. 

Two  meals  in  the  day  may  consist  of  (1)  porridge  made  with 
milk,  or  (2)  any  plain  milk  pudding,  or  (3)  boiled  bread  and 
milk. 

The  child  should  be  fed  every  three  hours  by  day  and  only 
once  during  the  night  (10  p.m.  to  7  a.m.}. 

Between  twelve  and  eighteen  months.— The  milk  may  be 
increased  to  two  pints  a  day.  In  addition  there  may  be  given 
an  ounce  of  cream,  or  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  or  bacon  fat,  daily. 
Bread  and  butter  are  allowed,  the  former  in  strictly  moderate 
amount.     Cod-hver  oil. 

After  eighteen  months, — In  addition  to  the  above,  boiled  fish, 
chicken,  mutton,  biscuits,  and  green  vegetables  are  allowed. 
The  quantity  of  milk  must  be  lessened  when  other  foods  are 
added,  but  the  fatty  material  must  be  in  sufficient  amount.  Cod- 
liver  oil. 

Cod-liver  oil  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  rickets  from  its  being  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of 
giving  fat.  In  one  or  other  form  it  is  usually  taken  readily  by 
the  youngest  rachitic  subjects,  and  is  easily  digested.  While  it  is 
really  to  be  regarded  as  a  food,  it  appeals  also  to  the  lay  mind 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  in  medicine  bottles.  The  variety  of 
preparations  on  the  market  show  that  all  differences  in  taste 
have  been  consulted.  The  oil  may  be  given  either  in  the  crude 
form,  or  in  the  refined  preparation  which  is  commonly  sold. 
As  a  rule,  a  good  emulsion  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more 
palatable,  and  therefore  probably  more  digestible.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  preparation  in  use  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Padding- 
ton  Green. 
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Trsgaftivnthto qj. 

AqtiAm  deatill.  ad .  ^ 

T\m  emulsion  contains  50  per  cent  of  cod-JJTer  oil,  and  tlie 
dose  iB  from  1-2  drachms  three  times  a  day.  The  great  advaa* 
iege  about  cod-liver  oil  as  a  fat  is  that  it  can  be  obtAtiifid  of 
reUable  quality  at  a  moderate  price.  Tolk  of  ^^  ia  also  an  adooj- 
rable  fatty  eubstance,  but  eggs  are  frequently  expen^ve  and  of 
doubtful  fresh nega.  It  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  rickety  baby  the 
yolks  of  "  cooking  eggs  "  or  of  eggs  which  hare  been  proeerved 
for  six  months.  When  the  freshness  of  the  egg  ia  beyond  to*' 
picion,  there  is  no  better  fatty  food  for  the  youngeet  rickety  in* 
fant.  The  yolk  may  be  given  raw  and  mixed  in  the  mOk,  or  may 
be  lightly  boiled. 


SCURVY 

It  is  found  that  over  76  per  cent  of  the  cases  ol  iourvy 
ring  during  the  whole  period  of  childhood  arise  between  the  srilh 
and  twenty-fourth  months,  and  hence  the  term  "infantile  scurvy" 
is  fully  justified.  Scurvy  is  essentially  a  disease  of  diet,  as  a 
faulty  diet  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  primary  cause.  Dr. 
Cheadle,  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  condition  of  infantile 
scurvy  in  this  country,  says  :  "  In  no  instance  have  1  seen  the 
disease  arise  in  an  infant  at  the  breast,  or  when  fed  on  an  ample 
supply  of  good  cows'  milk.  Oatmeal  and  water,  bread  and  water, 
various  patent  farinaceous  and  desiccated  foods,  peptonized  nulk. 
condensed  milk,  sterilized  milk,  '  humanized '  milk,  Carman 
sausage,  bread  and  butter  and  tea,  beef- tea,  gravy  and  bread,  in 
most  cases  with  no  fresh  milk  at  all,  in  a  few  with  a  very  small 
amount  only,  are  the  dietaries  on  which  I  have  seen  scur\-y 
develop,  and,  latterly,  most  often  on  the  peptonized  and  pan- 
creatized  footls  now  so  much  in  vogue." 

The  following    facts    in    connexion    with    the    aetiology    of 
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scurvy  may  be  borne  in  mind :  ( 1 )  Scurvy  is  a  disease  of 
defect,  not  of  excess.  (2)  The  defect  consists  in  the  absence 
from  the  diet  for  a  prolonged  period  of  a  BuflB.cient  amount 
of  the  anti-acorbutic  element  in  food.  (3)  Although  the  exact 
element  is  not  known,  the  foods  which  contain  it  are  known. 
(4)  The  anti-scorbutic  element  is  found  most  abundantly  in  fresh 
or  living  food,  more  especially  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
further  we  get  from  fresh  food  as  the  regular  diet,  the  greater 
is  the  tendency  to  scurvy.  (5)  There  is  a  class  of  prepared  foods 
for  infants  (tinned  foods,  "  proprietary  foods,"  "  infanta' 
foods")  in  which,  during  the  process  of  preparation,  the  anti- 
scorbutic element  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  scurvy  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  the  employment  of  a  fresh  food  diet,  suitable  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  the  age  of  the  child.  This  has  already  been  described. 
If  cows'  milk  is  the  diet,  the  milk  must  be  fresh,  of  sufficient 
quantity,  and  not  altered  by  prolonged  boiling  or  pasteurizing. 
Many  cases  of  scurvy  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  sterilized  or 
pasteurized  milk.  This  risk  has  been  increased  recently  by  the 
action  of  several  of  the  large  dairy  companies,  which  are  supply- 
ing pasteurized  milk  to  all  their  customers,  without  any  intima- 
tion  that  the  milk  has  been  so  treated.  As  many  of  the  customers 
proceed  to  boil  the  milk  on  delivery,  the  vital  element  in  it  will  be 
in  an  extremely  attenuated  condition  by  the  time  the  milk  reaches 
the  infant.  The  custom  referred  to  is  a  recent  one,  but  Dr.  Coutte 
has  already  recorded  a  case  of  an  infant  suffering  from  scurvy  who 
failed  to  improve  on  the  dairy  milk  supplied.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  this  milk  had  been  pasteurized,  and  on  changing  to 
fresh  cows'  milk,  rapid  improvement  took  place.  Cases  have  also 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  milk  from  municipal  depots,  where  un- 
doubtedly the  milk  had  been  treated  in  an  injurious  way  by  pro- 
longed heating.  \^'hile  the  risk  of  scurvy  is  increased  by  pro- 
longed pasteurizing  or  steriUzing,  the  domestic  method  of  boiling 
the  milk  for  a  few  minutes,  or  scalding  it,  is  probably  harmless. 
Sometimes  over-dilution  of  the  milk  leads  to  scurvy.  It  is  said 
that  a  quart  of  milk  contains  as  much  citric  acid  as  an  orange, 
and  this  citric  acid  is  looked  on  by  many  as  the  anti-scorbutic 
element.     But  if  an  infant  receives  only  one  quarter  or  one  half 
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ot  m.  poll  of  milk  daily,  the  amount  of  anti~6corbutic  toatcml 
mmy  be  90  smaD  tliat  sctin^  develops.  It  is  therefore  obotmvj 
(»«■•  tluu  tliere  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  milk  in  thetliiotwy. 
WUtttfy^  1  to  2  pints  daily.  Another  curious  fact  about  Btnxrfj 
ml^ft  it  ottKSk  deTplops  as  the  result  of  the  prolonged  use  ^  woaiB 
«p«c'ial  food  ontend  for  the  cure  of  another  disease  or  diaonler. 
'Oum^  owiof  to  iiK%eefeion  of  some  form,  an  infant  may  h*Te  htma 
pot  cm  peptonized  ia2k«  and  aft«r  some  months  of  thiii  diet  seunry 
ia  pBodsaa&d ;  QC  condeiMed  milk  has  been  prescribed  for  ga0tii>- 
tMHflteat  4tai<ii%*lloe,  and  after  some  months  scurvy  Appeatu 
In  ■net  be  remembefed  that  predigeeted  miJk  and  ooodeoied 
■ttik  are  Liabk  to  induce  scurvy  if  employed  as  the  sole  dkM 
§ut  aqy  l^igth  of  time.  " 

Tbm  diceet  connexion  between  the  employment  of  a  diet  cofi- 
tiffiirni:  of  eoadniBed  milk  and  other  patent  "infanU*  foodi/* 
aad  thm  aabaequent  appearance  of  Bcurry,  has  led  all  writers  im 
ijlft  Illt|ict  to  regard  such  a  diet  as  the  chief  cauae  of  scmry. 
Snwm  9i  tlbete  foods  are  more  frequently  associated  with  acornr 
than  oCImm«i.  bub  tMa  pre-eminence  is  due  ( I )  to  the  larger  sale  of 
||» ImkL  Of  {i)  to  ittf  u»e  during  the  earhe«t  months  of  Ufe,  er (31 
to  ila  MLclttttTe  ttw  without  the  addition  of  any  fredi  milk.  It  b 
iliU^  iNwaMivf  elearoir  that  these  artificially  piepu«d  and  pie- 
mtwvI  t'".»i}s  an*  not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  feeding  of  infaof- 
nui  111  thf  pri'ventive  treatment  of  scurvy  they  must  be  abolished 
t'Utuvlv  irvm  tht?  ciiet,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  confine 
their  um*  vviihin  safe  hmits.  After  the  age  of  two  years  si-,'urnr 
hfvi'Utesi  much  less  common  because  fruit  and  vegetahU-^ 
.itiiu»4it  invHriably  form  part  of  the  diet.  In  rare  castes  one  finds  that 
tlicie  ii:!  a  positive  dislike  to  fruit  and  vegetables  in  a,uy  form,  and 
in  tliv  absience  of  any  anti'scorbutic  material  in  the  diet,  scurnr 
iiuiv  iippcBr,  In  suih  rfi}*es  the  ppceial  dislike  mu^t  be  overcome 
\^\   ttini  treatment. 

The  curative  treatment  proceeds  on  the  ?ame  lines  a?  the 
j'to\iTiiive.  In  the  ease  of  infants,  fresh  milk  is  to  be  given, 
.mil  in  order  to  secure  the  most  prompt  effect,  it  ishould  not  K^ 
trealrcl  \>y  heat  in  any  way.  There  is  little  doubt  that  unboiled 
tuillv  irt  a  more  efficient  anti-seorbutie  than  boiled,  and  whenever 
I  he  purity  can  be  relied  on  milk  .should  be  given  unboiled.     At  the 
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same  time  the  anti-scorbutic  element  in  cows*  milk  is  small,  al- 
though sufficient  to  ward  off  scurvy,  and  in  the  curative  treatment 
larger  amounts  of  the  anti-scorbutic  element  are  called  for. 
Raw  meat  juice  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheadle  and  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  for  the  anaemia  which  is  usually  present.  It  is 
not  of  great  anti-scorbutic  value,  as  hung  meat  only  is  used  in 
this  country,  but  is  easily  retained  and  digested.  For  an  infant 
of  twelve  months,  half  an  ounce  of  expressed  meat  juice  may 
be  given  daily,  in  divided  amounts  and  well  diluted  with  milk  or 
water. 

The  more  special  part  of  the  dietetic  treatment  consists  in  the 
free  administration  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  whose  anti- 
scorbutic value  is  great.  The  full  list  of  these  is  a  large  one,  but 
the  following  will  be  found  the  most  useful,  namely — oranges, 
lemons,  grapes,  potatoes  and  cabbages.  In  the  case  of  infants 
under  one  year,  the  juice  of  oranges  or  grapes  may  be  expressed, 
and  half  an  ounce  may  be  given  in  water  three  times  a  day.  For 
older  infants,  boiled  and  sieved  potato,  mixed  with  milk,  is  a 
most  effective  anti-scorbutic.  Dr.  Hutchison  recommends  that 
the  potato  should  be  boiled  in  its  skin,  and  that  the  Eoury  part 
just  beneath  the  skin  should  be  used,  as  this  is  richest  in  potash 
salts.  Another  plan,  suited  to  those  with  weak  digestive  powers, 
is  to  administer  the  vegetable  juices  through  the  medium  of 
beef -tea  or  chicken-tea,  in  which  potatoes  and  carrots  have  been 
boiled  and  strained  off  (Cheadle). 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  amount  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is 
not  in  excess  of  the  infant's  digestive  powers,  in  which  case  sick- 
ness, flatulence,  diarrhcea,  etc.,  may  follow  and  interfere  with  the 
recovery. 

The  effect  of  this  special  treatment  is  one  of  the  most  striking 

in  medical  therapeutics.     Improvement  is  often  noted  within  a 

couple  of  days,  and  recovery  from  acute  manifestations  within  a 

week,  provided  that  the  disease  has  not  progressed  too  far.     The 

child  begins  to  brighten,  milk  is  taken  with  avidity  and  relish* 

the  haemorrhages  cease,  the  swelling  of  the  gums  subsides,  the 

,    tenderness  in  the  limbs  becomes  less  marked,  and  there  is  not 

I    that  look  of  anxiety,  from  fear  of  movement,  on  the  approach  of 

I  an  attendant. 
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We  have  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  rickets  that  scx^butiff 
symptoms  may  be  aasociated  with  that  disease.  So  it  will  ohm 
be  found  that  scurvy  is  compKcated  by  rickets.  In  other  woidi, 
a  double  defect,  absence  of  fat  and  of  the  anti-scorbatio  elenwnt^ 
is  often  present  in  the  dietary  at  the  same  time  and  leads  to  the 
production  of  the  two  diseases.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connexion  with  the  treatment,  for  a  raohitio  infant  will  not 
recover  so  rapidly  if  the  scorbutic  element  is  overlooked,  and  IM^ 
versi,  B 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  if  only  the  anti-scorbnlie 
element  is  wanting  in  the  diet,  the  same  food  may  be  continned 
in  cases  of  scurvy  with  the  addition  of  some  orange  joioiL 
This  is  false  reasoning,  and  a  complete  change  of  diet  m  afanoil 
invariably  called  for.  In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  only  om- 
dilution  of  the  milk  and  starvation  which  has  prodooed  tb* 
disease.  Dr.  Oolman  has  specially  emphasized  the  fact  that  rapid 
improvement  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  scurvy  unless  all  preaerred 
foods  are  omitted  from  the  diet.  He  has  seen  three  oasos  k 
which,  although  fresh  milk,  raw  beef  juice,  and  orange  joioe  mvt 
freely  administered,  the  pains  did  not  subside  untal  the  paitol 
food,  which  had  been  persisted  with,  was  stopped.  As  fOOQ  M 
this  was  done,  the  subsidence  of  all  scorbutio  symptoias  VM 
immediate.  An  explanation  of  this  failure  of  the  treatment  etttb 
the  previous  diet  was  continued  may  be  found  in  the  tozio  tlMMy 
of  scurvy.  According  to  this  view  there  is  not  only  an  abanee 
of  fresh  food  material  but  there  are  toxic  propertim  in  tlw  food 
used.  Nansen  found  that  scurvy  did  not  ahse  in  hJa  Arelie 
expedition  as  long  as  the  tinned  provisions  were  wholesome,  but 
the  preservation  was  imf>erfoct  and  scurvy  broke  oat. 
tinned  foods  are  largely  associated  with  the  occurrence  of : 
scnrvy ,  and  although  the  food  may  be  sound  when  the  tin  is ' 
it  is  very  Uable  to  decompose  after  being  expoeed  to  the  air.  Ths 
contents  of  a  tin  have  usually  to  last  for  some  days,  and  it  may  be 
that  during  this  time  contamination  and  deoompodtioo  take 
place.  For  these  reasons  our  aim  should  be  to  employ  not  th« 
minimum  amount  of  change  in  the  diet  which  may  bring  aboota 
cure,  but  to  secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  in  the  ibortMt 
by  a  radical  change  of  diet. 


lome^bllt 
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DIET  IN   THE    DISEASES    OF    HOT    CLIMATES 

By  Sm  Patbick  Manson,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
C.  W.  Daniels,  M.B. 

General  considerations. — Some  tropical  diseases,  such  as 
sprue  and  dysentery^  are  in  the  main  best  treated  by  modifica^ 
tions  in  diet,  whilst  ^  in  other  tropical  diseases  diet  is  of  sub- 
sidiary importance,  and  in  others  again  errors  in  diet  are  causes  of 
relapse  or  of  grave  complications. 

In  tropical  countries  the  normal  diets  of  the  European  and 
native  inhabitants  respectively  differ  more  than  do  those  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates.  The 
effects  of  dietetic  errors  in  Europeans  in  the  tropics  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  marked  than  would  be  the  case  from  similar  errors 
in  temperate  climates ;  this  is  specially  so  as  regards  the  abus& 
of  alcohol  and  condiments,  and  also  as  regards  deficiency  of 
fresh  v^etables,  of  fruits,  and  occasionally  of  meat. 

Frequently  the  European  in  the  tropics  does  not  modity 
his  diet  suj£ciently,  and  does  not  make  adequate  use  of  the  local 
v^etables  and  other  native  material.  The  meats  and  fruits 
there  are  sometimes  comparatively  dry  and  tasteless,  and  the 
vegetables  are  apt  to  be  indigestible  and  of  inferior  quality. 
More  thorough  cooking  and  also  higher  spicing  of  the  dishes  are 
frequently  resorted  to  and  a  larger  variety  of  methods  of  pre- 
paration employed.  As  a  result  the  bulk  of  food  taken  is  as 
much  or  even  more  than  in  Europe,  and  protein  material,  not 
always  in  a  very  digestible  condition,  forms  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  dietary. 

Moreover,  as  less  active  physical  work  is  usually  performed, 
and  as  the  heat  production  required  to  maintain  the  body  tem- 
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perature  is  less,  the  result  is  that  an  excess  of  food  material  is 
ingested  which  has  to  be  excreted  or  more  or  lees  injtUKMHljr 
assimilated.  The  excretory  organs  are  thus  nnnncwumily 
taxed  and  owing  to  the  usual  free  diaphoresis  the  fltxidB  takei 
are  insufficient  to  flush  the  kidneys  properly,  or  to  seoore  «<]»• 
quate  excretion  of  the  solid  products  by  that  channiJ.  Tbe 
liver  may  become  abnormally  congested  and  in  mAny  eua 
nervous  symptoms,  similar  to  those  attributed  to  uric  Mid 
poisoning,  may  develop.  In  other  cases  the  dJgesU^v  Ofgilii 
fail  and  chronic  atonic  dyspepsia,  dilated  stomach,  chronie 
constipation,  or  less  commonly  chronic  diarrhoM,,  aometiiMi 
of  a  lienteric  character,  are  the  consequences.  Copious  dnQghli 
of  water,  of  aerated  waters,  and  iced  drinks  are  also  a  fndtfd 
source  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  of  gastric  catarrh. 

Another  potent  cause  of  tropical  dyspepsia  is  tbo  use  sad 
abuse  of  drugs,  such  as  quinine.  As  a  prophylaotio  this  dn^ 
is  still  necessary  in  the  more  malarial  districts  whofce  otiv 
preventive  measures  have  not  been  instituted  or  are  ineAMC- 
ive.  It«  persistent  employment  in  this  way  may  lead  lo  • 
form  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  or  of  gastric  catarrh. 

Many  of  the  conditions  known  popularly  as  *'  tropical  liver" 
are  due  to  dyspepsia  produced  in  one  or  more  of  thfose  «ijF*i 
possibly  in  some  instances  compUcat<ed  by  alcohoUnm. 

Many  tropical  diseases,  such  as  repeated  attaoka  of  malexit, 
bring  about  mental  depression  and  indifferenoe  to  food.  Uodv 
such  conditions  food  may  be  taken  irregularly  and  in  insofficMOl 
quantities,  and  httle  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  qoaKly  or 
the  cooking.  These  ciroomstanoes  may  lead  to  alookoliou 
as  the  sinking  feeling  so  oommooty  felt  is  temporarily  relierod 
by  stimulants. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  these  various  conditions  ars  digbl 
in  yoimg  and  healthy  adults.  In  others,  erea  ia  tJiose  who 
live  an  open-air  life,  and  who  take  plenty  of  aotive  csaraMt 
although  they  may  not  be  seen  at  first,  they  may  inatifHi 
themselves  after  several  yean  of  apparent  immunity.  Ia 
persons  living  a  sedentary  life,  and  parti culariy  in 
women,  there  is  no  such  counterbalancing  physical  activit 
these  suffer  early  and  usually  severely. 
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The  treatment  of  auch  dyspeptic  conditions  is  difficult  if 
one  is  restricted  solely  to  dietetic  measures.  Patients  rarely 
consult  the  medical  man  in  the  early  stages  when  regulation 
of  the  diet  Eind  life  would  result  in  speedy  cure.  Even  when 
the  condition  is  well  established,  a  simple  nutritious  diet  con- 
sisting mainly  of  milk,  fish  and  fresh  vegetable  food  (native  if 
fresh  European  vegetables  are  not  to  be  had),  and  such  fruits 
as  can  be  obtained,  together  with  temperance  or  total  abstinence 
in  the  matter  of  alcohol,  wiU  often  result  in  marked  ameliora- 
tion. Change  to  a  temperate  climate  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
necessary,  and  even  without  restriction  of  diet  marked  improve- 
ment usually  follows,  whilst  with  a  carefully  regulated  plain 
liberal  dietary,  complete  recovery  may  be  anticipated.  The 
worst  cases,  however,  should  be  sent  to  such  health  resorts  as 
Harrogate,  Carlsbad,  Homburg,  Vichy,  and  the  like,  where 
the  combination  of  a  regular  life  and  restricted  diet  together  with 
carefully  regulated  exercise,  aided  perhaps  by  the  waters, 
vnR  usually  restore  the  health  completely.  Dyspeptics  of  this 
description  should  not  return  to  the  tropics  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
With  wealthy  natives  a  similar  condition  is  not  uncommon. 
The  actual  diet  will  be  different,  and  the  excess  of  food  taken 
will  be  not  in  protein  only  but  in  fatty  substances  also.  Although 
such  natives  will  probably  use  more  highly  spiced  and  flavoured 
condiments,  they  are  less  likely  than  the  European  to  abuse 
alcohol.  The  effects,  however,  are  similar,  except  that  in  the 
native  the  tendency  to  obesity  is  greater  and,  as  little  active 
physical  exercise  is  taken,  appears  early.  Such  patients  do 
not  submit  readily  to  restrictions  in  their  diet  or  course  of  life. 
The  indications,  however,  are  clear ;  these  are  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  fats  and  proteins  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  un- 
cooked vegetable  food.  If  this  course  can  be  combined  with 
increased  exercise,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  with  long  carriage 
drives,  amelioration  frequently  results. 

With  the  mass  of  the  native  population  the  dietetic  errors 
are  mostly  due  to  poverty.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  more 
or  less  deficiency  in  the  more  expensive  protein  and  fatty 
foods.  The  protein  and  fats  consumed  are  in  the  main  derived 
from  the  comparatively  cheap  vegetables,  whilst  the  bulk  of 
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the  diet  ooDfiistB  of  the  cheapest  cereal  available.  Rioe  it  tbft 
main  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  in  tum 
of  scarcity  may  be  absolutely  the  only  food  Uken.  On  mck 
a  diet  life  can  be  maintained  and  even  vigorous  work  pecforoMd, 
but  the  relative  proportions  of  protein,  fat,  and  oarbo-hydxale 
are  such  that  a  great  Btrain  must  be  thrown  on  the  digartifi 
powers.  In  some  districts  even  rice  is  too  expeiuuTe  for  the 
impoverished  population.  Sweet  potatoes,  yams  And 
umutritious  vegetables  become  the  staple  food,  with  tbe 
that  enormous  quantities  are  of  neoeesity  ingested,  and  the 
stomach  becomes  permanently  dilated  from  recurring  over 
distension. 

Thus  diet  may  be  an  actual  cause  of  disease.  Elxoess  of  proUia 
material  in  Europeans,  and  deficiency  of  proteins  in  the  pooiw 
classes  of  natives  and  in  some  institutions,  are  tnstanoM  ol  thk. 

A  native  prison  dietary,  in  use  in  one  of  the  crown  flfftonitf, 
on  which,  as  regards  physical  conditions,  health  may  be  inttB* 
tained  with  little  or  no  loss  of  weight,  will  serve  to  illostimtt 
some  of  the  points  above  referred  to  : 


Rioe.  B«RDa.     VegvUblMi  Skit  flth.  Prwb 

Penal  diet  104  oz.       14  oz.       35  oz.  —  -^ 

Ordinary  diet .      147  „         14   „        40   „        24  o«.       IS  o«- 

Certain  special  articles  of  food  are  at  times  oatuws  of  deiaits 
diseases.  Pellagra  is  reputed  to  be  closely  associated  wttli  tbt 
consumption  of  Indian  com,  maize,  in  a  diseased  ooilditiOB* 
especially  when  affected  by  fungi  such  as  aspeigillus 
Lath3rriBm  is  produced  by  the  continued  use  of  Laikyrus 
and  possibly  of  L.  clymentim  and  cicera.  Posnbly  tics 
in  some  of  its  forms  may  contain  the  poison  of  beri-bvi 
Ergotism  occurs  in  the  tropics  as  well  as  in  tempeimte  rHmattt 

Certain  articles  in  common  consumption  are  at  tunci  pates- 
ous,  or  may  be  so  if  insufficiently  cooked.  Cstssva-mankn 
{Mainkat  utilissima)  contains  a  gluooside  which  in  the 
of  acids  breaks  up,  setting  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
of  this  glucoside  varies  with  the  age  of  the  tuber,  and  also  in 
different  varieties  of  the  plant.  In  the  bitter  rmwisva  the  amoozit 
16  considerable,  and  if  the  root  be  eaten  only  partially  cooked,  fatal 
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prussic  aoid  poisoning  may  rapidly  occur.  Boiling  breaks  up 
the  glucoside  and  prolonged  boiling  expels  so  much  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  that  no  poiaonous  effects  will  be  produced.  Cassa- 
reep,  which  forme  the  basis  of  so  many  sauces,  is  obtained  by 
pressing  the  juice  from  the  bitter  cassava  and  allowing  complete 
fermentation  to  take  place  whilst  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the 
air.  If  not  properly  mature  a  poisonous  amount  of  prussic 
acid  may  be  contained  in  this  substance^  though  when  fully 
mature  it  has  all  been  destroyed. 

Articles  of  food  may  be  contaminated  by  flies  with  the 
organisms  of  various  diseases.  Flies  are  under  some  circum- 
stances very  prevalent  and  active  in  the  tropics,  and  as  human 
excreta  are  less  thorouglily  dealt  with  there,  these  insects  are 
an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  disease.  Cholera,  as  well 
as  tjrphoid  fever,  has  been  shown  to  be  carried  in  this  manner. 
Cold  meats  therefore,  are  dangerous  foods,  for  it  may  well  be 
that  they  get  contaminated  by  flies  or  other  insects  after  they 
have  been  cooked  and  have  cooled.  Rata,  again,  may  con- 
taminate food  with  the  plague  bacillus. 

Tinned  foods  are  extensively  consumed  in  some  tropical 
countries.  They  are  frequently  more  used  than  they  should 
be  as,  at  the  best,  their  nutritive  value  is  less  than  that  of 
fresh  meat ;  moreover  there  is  some  risk  of  metallic  poisoning. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tinned 
meats  is  that  it  is  not  alwajrs  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not 
any  given  tin  has  been  stocked  too  long.  Some  of  those  sent 
abroad  are  already  old,  and  others  are  kept  too  long  in  the 
tropics.  The  better  class  of  firms  do  not  stock  tins  very  long,  but 
sell  off  surplus  stock  to  small  traders,  and  so  in  the  remoter 
districts  where  these  small  traders  are  principally  to  be  found,  only 
very  old  tins  may  be  procurable.  In  some  cases  there  is  obvious 
evidence  of  decomposition,  the  formation  of  gas  having  caused 
the  tin  to  be  "  blown,"  i.e.  the  concave  end  to  be  bulged  out 
and  convex.  Frequently  the  vendor  perforates  and  reboile 
such  tins,  subsequently  soldering  up  the  puncture  made.  The 
contents  of  tins  showing  two  soldered  points,  therefore,  should 
not  be  used  for  food.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Australasian  goods,  the  stamping  of  tins  with  the  date 
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of  preparation   is  not  oompulsoiy, 
Btale  tinned  food  i&  by  no  means  ra 

The  main  articlea  of  food  used  b 
acute  diseases  are  milk,  broths,  ba 
oatmeal ;  to  these  may  be  added  i 
BQoh  as  bovril,  Xiebig'B  extract,  Vi 
many  kinds  of  malted  fooda.  H 

Hilk. — ^In  many  tropical  count] 
milk  cannot  be  obtained  except  in  s 
countries,  cowa',  goate^  or  buffalos'  mi 
The  nutritive  values  of  these  vary. 

BuffaloB^  milk  is  very  rich  in  fat 
as  much  as  in  cows*  milk ;  it  is  alsc 
not  &o  rich  in  lactose.  It  is  leaa  dig< 
and  flavour,  and,  oa  a  rule,  is  not  i 

Ooats*  milk  dificrs  lees  from  oowi 
ffiUftceptible  to  Malta  fever,  and  the 
discharged  in  the  milk  of  infected  a 
uae  the  milk  of  these  animals  unlesi 
better,  well  boiled. 

Where  oowa*  milk  is  available,  if 
ence  to  preserved  milk.  In  the  trop 
sumed  freeh  from  thd  cow,  it  must  b 
slightly  less  dige?jtible. 

It  Is  necessary  to  boil  milk  in  the 

(1)  Under  tropical  conditions  tl 
BO  rapid  that  milk  quickly  turns  so 

(2)  The  natives  frequently  add  i 
apt  to  be  careless  as  regards  the  w, 
utensils  used. 

(3)  The  water  used  for  such  diluti 
is  usually  tIra\^Ti  from  shallow  wella 
nation.  Inspection  and  regulation  ( 
tropics  are  very  lax. 

(4)  Obvious  impurities  are  atrai 
articles  of  clothing  actually  in  use. 

(5)  Cattle  are  often  fed  on  garbag 
The  obvious  plan  for  minimizin 
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wkere  the  milk  is  intended  for  consumption  by  Europeans,  or 
lor  use  in  hospital,  ia  to  keep  cattle  under  the  best  possible 
sanitaiy  conditions  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  milked  with 
due  hygienic  precautions.  This  must  b©  done  under  European 
supervision. 

Fresh  milk  is  better  diluted  if  for  use  by  invalids.  In  most 
febrile  diseases  thirst  ia  excessive,  and  if  considerable  quantities 
of  milk  are  rapidly  swallowed,  the  hard  and  massive  curd  which 
then  forma  in  the  stomach  is  difficult  to  digest  and  may  tend 
to  increase  or  induce  vomiting,  dyspepsia  or  diarrhoea. 

In  the  acute  fevers  of  short  duration,  such  as  malaria  and 
blackwater  fever,  where  the  demand  for  fluid  is  greater  than 
the  immediate  necessity  for  food,  the  milk  given  should  be  freely 
diluted  with  soda-water.  Where  it  is  less  desirable  to  supply 
fluid,  and  nourishment  in  a  concentrated  form  is  required, 
dilution  with  barley-water  or  rice-water  ia.  better.  The  amount 
added  need  not  be  more  than  half  the  amount  of  milk. 

Where  fre^h  milk  is  not  available,  tinned  milk  has  to  be 
used.  The  sweetened  milks  should  be  avoided.  The  best 
tinned  milks  are  those  in  which  the  milk  is  not  reduced  to  a 
paste  but  merely  concentrated  and  ia  still  in  fluid  form.  The 
tin  must  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  there  has  been  no 
second  puncture  or  bulging.  The  contents  must  be  odourless. 
A  tin  once  opened  must  be  used  quickly.  The  highly  sweetened 
mi  tit  a  will  keep  fairly  well,  but  with  the  unsweetened,  and  these 
only  should  be  used  for  invalids,  immediate  consumption  is 
necessary. 

In  making  either  rice-water  or  barley-water  it  is  essential 
that  the  rice  or  barley  should  be  washed  with  many  changes  of 
water  xmtil  the  water  comes  away  quite  clear,  and  then  boiling 
water  shoidd  be  poured  on  and  poured  away  to  complete  thor- 
oughly the  cleaning  of  the  grains.  Finally  the  barley  (4  table- 
spoonfuls  to  the  quart,  or  rice  2  tablespoonfuls)  should  be  placed 
in  cold  water  which  is  slowly  brought  to  the  boil  and  maintained 
at  that  temperature  for  one  hour.  TiU  native  servants  are 
well  trained,  much  supervision  is  required,  and  the  washing  of 
rice  before  making  rice-water  is  apt  to  be  neglected  or  imperfectly 
performed,  especially  by  the  Chinese. 
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Broths. — Chickens  or  fowls  cmn  always  be  obtained^  and 
chicken  broth  ie  on  the  whole  the  form  of  broth  best  suited  for 
invaiids.  In  certain  countriee  ctifltom  or  religion  Interdietfl 
the  uee  of  several  kinds  of  animal  food,  but  ebickeo  brodks 
c^n  be  takeQ  by  nearly  all  natiTea  whatever  their  reU^OEi  may  \ 
be.  ^H 

At  times  various  meat  preparatioiis,  liebig^s  extract,  bovrilp 
etc.,  have  to  be  used,  but  they  should  be  relied  on  as  little  as 
possible.     They  apparently  keep   well,   and  but   few  cases  of    ^ 
ptomaine  poisoning  have  been  attributed  to  their  use.  fl 

The  dietary  during  convalescence  is  most  important.    Many 
relapses  in  diseases  both  of  the  aUmentary  canal  and  of  other 
organs  are  due   to   dietetic  errora.     The  appetite   of  patientB 
varies  ;  with  some  after  a  single  short  attack  of  illness  it  Is  vora- 
cione,  and  with  natives  it  often  takes  the  form  of  an  intense 
craving  for  a  heavy  meat  meal  which,  if  gratified,  will  usuaQj    H 
prove   injurious,    and   may  produce  a   fatal   relapse.     Part  of 
this  craving  ia  due  to  a  too  slow  return  to  a  liberal  dietary,  and 
particularly  to  unnecessarily  prohibiting  solid  but  easily  digest- 
ible foods.     Fish,  eggs,  milk  puddings,  bread   and  fresh  v^ge-    B 
tables  can  be  allowed  early  in  convalescence  in  most    febrile 
diseases.    Large  meab  should  not  be  permitted ;  frequent  small 
feeds  are  safer.     Some  food  should  be  provided  for  the  middle 
of  the  night,  if  desired,  as  an  interval  of  twelve  hours  between 
meals  is  too  long  for  a  convalescent  who  is  indined  to  be  ravenous. 
In  other  cases,  although  the  actual  disease  is  over,  there  is 
a  disinclination  for  any  food;   in  such  convalescenoe  is  much 
retarded.    This  disinclination  may  be  the  result  of  some  com- 
phcation  which  requires  treatment.    Sometimes,  as  in  malaria, 
it  is  due   to  quinine  and   the    consequent  atonic  dyspepsia.     , 
In    other    cases  it  is    due    to    anaemia.      CSiange    of  air   has 
often    a    markedly    beneficial    effect.      Drugs    given    by    the 
mouth  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible.    Foroed  feeding  or 
undue  pressure  are  not  to  be  employed.    Small  but  tasty  and 
nutritive  meals  should  be  provided,  and  more  should  not  be 
given  at   any   one   time   than  the   patient   can   easily   digest. 
Fruits  are  often  readily  taken  under  such  conditions,  and  bananas 
and    various    other    fruits    are    actually    beneficial.    Alooh<^o 
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stimulants,  except  light  wines,  should  be  avoided.  The  fluid 
from  the  interior  of  the  cocoanut — ooooanut  milk — can  be  taken 
when  quite  fresh,  but  not  when  there  is  aeut«  disease  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  contra-indicated  also  where  there  is 
flatulence.     It  must  not  be  drunk  in  large  quantities. 

The  dietary  in  most  of  the  tropical  diseases  is  to  be  regulated 
iaigely  by  the  tastes,  inclinations  and  resources  of  the  patient, 
and  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  the  applica- 
tion of  general  principles. 

Natives  of  the  poorer  classes  may  be  assumed  to  be  under- 
fed, particularly  as  regards  nitrogenous  food.  In  chronic,  more 
or  less  incurable  diseases,  such  as  leprosy,  the  effects  of  a  Uberal 
dietary  including  abundant  fatty  substances  are  most  marked, 
the  general  condition  improving  greatly  and  the  disease  for  a 
time  appearing  to  retrogress. 

Europeans  more  often  have  overfed  on  a  highly  nitrogenous 
diet,  combined  sometimes  with  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
excess  of  the  physiological  standard.  In  such  a  light,  suflicient, 
but  not  excessive  diet  results  in  an  improvement  in  the 
general  condition. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  useless  to  atte^mpt  to  feed  during  an  acute 
febrile  condition  where  there  is  an  actual  disinclination  for 
food.  During  convalescence,  restraint  is  necessary ;  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  must  not  be  starved. 


MALARIA 


The  benign  malarial  fevers  call  for  no  special  dietary.  During 
the  febrile  paroxysms  food  need  not  be  given  ;  if  given  it  would 
probably  not  be  retained.  Fluids  may  be  taken  freely,  and  such  as 
promote  diaphoresis  are  to  be  recommended.  Hot  tea  is  often 
retained  better  than  cold  drinks,  and  if  given  weak  is  beneficial. 
Various  hot  drinks,  such  as  lemon  decoction,  infusions  of  lemon 
grass  or  other  faintly  aromatic  substances  are  also  useful.  In 
the  apyrexial  intervals,  light  but  not  slop  diet  may  be  taken 
freely,  unless  there  is  persistent  gastric  irritation. 

In  the  so-called  maUgnant  malarial  fevers  the  pyrexial  attacks 


IB  often  distaste  for  food,  partly  from  the 
from  the  effects  of  the  quinine  used  in  the  tret 
are  not  required  during  an  ordinary  attack 
graver  oases  and  in  young  children  they  m 
be  any  sign  of  cardiac  failure. 


BLAGKWATER  FEVEE 

As  in  malaria,  the  individual  attack  if 
nevertheless  during  this  brief  period  an 
anapmia  is  attained.  The  greatest  danger  is  i 
consequently  the  main  dietetic  requirement 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  fluid  in  order  t 
Nutriment,  though  important  even  during 
less  so  than  water. 

Vomiting  is  a  marked  lE^mptom  in  mos 
a  precursor  and  concomitant  of  suppress!* 
care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  that  fluid  anc 
and  administered  as  not  to  provoke  this 
liquid  form,  such  as  milk  and  soda-water  o 
be  given  frequently  in  1  or  2  oz.  doae»,  -< 
kept  perfectly  stiU  and  hot  applications  are 
trium.  If  vomiting  supervene,  food  mu 
although  plain  fluids  may  still  possibly  be  | 
Rectal  alimentation  can  be  employed,  bu 
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of  normal  saline  fluid.  Stimulants  will  be  required  to  oombat 
the  tendency  to  oardiao  failure ;  they  should  not  be  resorted 
to  at  first,  although  they  may  be  required  by  the  second  day. 

The  obstinate  hiccough  that  sometimes  occurs  is  difficult  to 
treat.  In  some  oases  it  may  be  rdieved  by  soUd  food»  such  as  dry 
biscuits.  Occasioiially  what  is  known  as  the  "  prairie  oyster  "  has 
a  good  effect.  It  is  made  by  turning  out  the  unbroken  yolk  of 
an  egg  into  a  wineglass,  into  which  a  teaspoonful  of  Woroostor 
sauce  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  whisky  have  been  poured.  The 
unbroken  yolk  should  be  well  covered  with  black  pepper.  The 
windlass  is  then  rotated  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  yolk 
is  wet  with  the  sauce.  The  yolk  should  then  be  swallowed 
whole. 

If  food  be  retained  it  is  well  digested.  During  convalescence 
a  light  ordinary  diet  can  be  adopted.  No  restrictions,  beyond 
care  as  regards  the  amount,  quality  and  digestibility  of  the 
food  (so  as  not  to  cause  any  attacks  of  dyspepna  or  gastric 
dilatatMMi)  need  be  enforced. 


YEUJCfW  fEVEB 

In  this  disease  gastric  irritability,  shown  at  fint  by  acid 
vomiting  and  later  'm  the  grsve  esses  by  the  vomiting  <if  altered 
bkwd— black  vomit,  is  asoaDy  present.  The  early  vomit  may 
be  biBooB,  or  consist  mrngfy  of  more  or  leas  digested  fo^^l,  Tb« 
kter  vonts  aie  CKCJtasiidj  add.  Sticagth  must  be  mtattUuMfl 
and  ftads  iboakl  be  Incly  sopplSed  Ut  cr/mbat  the  UstAtw^  Ui 
€i  matt,  Hjnofinbs^  oof:vn  ntdify  Iff/m  all 
and  ^MreCore  HMtel  aihtuautnny/a  ^aaoifA  }/^ 


a  mid  cr  w&  wtufxaant^  a  i'/na  *r^  ^yr/t4 
Ttrr  sbaX   vittuuutu««   tui    v<C  ]m4, 

1  paaut  Vii  vut  vm^vt  m.  sa  wvjfjue^^  m 


M  §mmnt!  a  m^  juum«i» 


fluid  diet  only  can  be  taken.  The  tei 
time  of  the  crisis  renders  it  neoessa: 
systematically  administered.  Towarc 
sixth  day  when  the  crisis  may  be  expec 
sary,  and 'may  have  to  be  given  in  li 
collapse  occurs. 

The  jaimdice,  so  common  during  i 
spontaneously ;  the  critical  diarrhon 
teric  in  character,  will  also  subside 
When  purging  ceases,  ordinaiy  lighl 
till  the  next  febrile  attack.  Constipat 
usually  precedes  and  is  associated  witl 
so  that  towards  the  time  when  rdaps 
diet  is  indicated. 


DEIfOTJE  FEVI 

No  special  diet  is  necessary.  The 
ment  of  a  febrile  condition  may  be  fc 
pains  are  severe  or  persistent,  meat  sho 


MALTA  FESm 

A  liberal  dietaxy  is  requisite  as  t 
last  for  months  or  even  years,  and  gi 
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heavy  meals,  even  during  the  intervals  when  there  is 
no  pyrexia,  as  any  gastro-intestina!  disturbance  may 
Mpitate  a  relapse. 

mention. — In    visiting    any    port    where   Malta    fever    is 

lie — practically  most  ports  on  the  Mediterranean — special 

lutions  with  regard  to  milk  are  necessary.    Cows'  milk  is 

;   but  as  goats'  milk  is  so  largely  used  in  these  places,  it 

lid  be  made  a  rule  that  only  boiled  milk  be  consumed.     It 

Ivisable  during  brief  visits  not  to  take  milk  at  all — not  even 

tea  or  coffee  unless  thorough  boiling  can  be  relied  on. 


EALA  AZAR  AKD  TRYPANOSOMIASIS 

In  these  chronic  febrile  conditions,  no  special  diet  is  required. 
Although  light,  the  food  must  be  abundant,  nutritious,  and 
varied,  as  in  both  diseases  wasting  and  debihty  occur.  In  the 
apyrexial  periods,  aoUd  food  can  be  taken  with  impunity,  but 
it  should  not  be  bulky  or  indigestible.  In  the  later  stages  of 
azar,  there  may  be  intestinal  ulceration  or  simply  diarrhoBa  ; 

such  cases,  or  even  at  an  earlier  stage,  if  intestinal  symptoms 
are  present,  a  light  fluid  diet,  mainly  of  milk  and  barley-water, 
arrowroot,  etc.,  should  be  adopted. 


apyi 
we  si 

K 


BERI-BERI 

Diet  in  beri-beri  has  to  be  considered  mainly  as  to  its  effect 
in  causing  any  embarrassment  of  the  heart.  The  nerve  supply 
to  the  stomach  is  usually  impaired,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  dilatation  of  that  organ.  This  may  occur  however  carefully 
the  patient  is  fed,  and  will  increase  the  tendency  to  the  cardiac 
failure  which  is  the  usual  cause  of  death  in  this  disease. 

Therefore,  bulky  food  and  any  food  which  is  likely  to  remain 
long  in  the  stomach  and  be  slowly  digested  must  be  avoided. 
Ib  serious  cases  milk,  mixed  with  barley-water  in  equal  parts 
and  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  is  the  safest  diet.  Soda- 
water  should  not  be  given  with  the  milk.  Egg  and  milk  is  a 
good  mixture.    Strong  soups  or  broths  given  in  small  quan- 

66 


be  present. 

As  the  actual  bulk  of  ingested  n 
serious  cases  of  beri-beri,  the  restrictic 
must  be  extended  to  fluids  as  well  as  ( 
patient  must  never  be  allowed  free  ac< 
kind.      An  additional  reason  for  res 
circumstance  that  in  all  cases  there  ii 
in  some  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  se: 
be  in  some  cases  but  excessive  in 
attach    much    importance    to   the 
amount  of  fluid,  as  well  as   to   the 
One  pint  of  fluid  in  twenty-four  houn 
be  sufficient. 

Vomiting  in  this  disease  is  usually 
tion.  It  is  not  so,  however,  from  a 
vomiting,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  < 
especially  as  regards  implication  of 

In  many  cases  there  is  marked 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intee 
abdominal  viscera  and  particularly 
of  congestion  is  greater  than  can  be 
pressure  from  cardiac  dilatation  axu 
due  to  a  combination  of  this  and  of 
condition,  however,  renders  the  reetric 
ance  of  any  irritating  foods,  stimul 
necessary. 
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Whei 


riee,  and  that  the  injurious  effects   in  acute  cases  are  not  due 
merely  to  the  bulkinees  of  this  food. 

In  the  case  of  Europeans  it  is  mainly  on  board  ship  that 
sri-beri  occurs.      Usually,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is 
I     little  choice  of  diet. 

^P      As  compared  to  Europeans  beri-beri  is  much  more  oommon 
amongst   the    coloured    races,    and   particularly   amongst   rice 
eating  natives,  such  as  the  Chinese.     Economical  considerations, 
as  well  as  the  craving  that  such  people  have  for  rice,  may  render 
Bit    impossible   to   prevent    its   use    to    some   extent   after   the 
acute  symptoms   have   subsided.      Under   such  circumstances, 
MJt  is  better  to  allow    only    freshly  busked    rice    or   such   rice 
^Bis  has  been  previously  treated  in  the  Indian  manner  by  boiling 
Hot  steaming  on  garnering  and  before  husking.      In  these  forms 
^Ht  is  considered  by  some  that  rice  does  not  contain  the  toxin 
of  beri-beri.     Cheap  bread  and  biscuits  are  sometimes  made  in 
part  with  rice  instead  of  wheat  flour,  and  must  therefore  be 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  when  they  become  a  staple  of  diet, 
as  on  board  ship  and  in  large  institutions.     In  beri-beri  coun- 
tries the  dietaries  in  fleets,  military  camps,  gaols,  mining  camps, 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  must  be  so  arranged  that 
they  shall    include   an   adequate  amount   of    nitrogenous  and 
fatty  material  and  fresh  vegetables. 


^^^■Tn  ui 


ANCHYLOSTOMIASIS 


Tn  uncomplicated  cases,  no  special  dieting  ia  required  except 
that  preliminary  to  the  treatment  for  expulsion  of  the  worms. 
The  patient  after  treatment  should  be 'well  fed;  a  liberal  diet 
including  meat  is  indicated.  In  some  cases,  undigested  food  is 
passed  per  rectum,  probably  as  a  consequence  of  catarrhal  enteritis 
or  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  pancreas.  In  such  cases,  careful 
dieting  may  be  neoeeaary.  Meat  finely  divided  and  lightly 
cooked  may  be  better  digested  than  the  same  article  of  diet 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Milk  diluted  with  barley- 
water,  so  that  only  small  curds  are  formed,  may  be  given  ; 
if  this  is  not  properly  digested  it  should  be  peptonized  or  pan- 
creatized. 


The   dieting   prelinunaiy   to 
expulsion  of  the  worms  varies  t 
mintic  to  be  employed.     Id  all 
be  light  and  mainly  fluid  for  foi 
ment  m  commencod,  and  no  fo* 
hours  before  the  anthelmintic  is 
meal  is  taken  at  B  p.m.,  and  no 
course  of  the  dn^  treatment  h^ 
following  morning.  ^ 

If  the  anthelnxiotic  selected 
and  no  oils  should  be  given  beft 
after  ^  the  exhibition  of  the  dru| 

FILAR 

In  the  febrile  conditions  asaoc 
light  fever  diet  is  all  that  is  requ 
care  to  take. 

In  chyiuria  the  amount  of  c 
milldnefis  of  it  vaiy  with  the  ct 
too  fatty  diet,  therefore,  should 
patient  without  benefiting  him 
ruptured  lymphatic,  which  is  tt 
sence  of  the  chyle  in  the  urine 
eliminating  all  fatty  material  fro 
intake  of  fluid. 


BILHAR 

The  actual  discharge  of  blood 
special  dieting  is  required  in  m 
often  associated  with  cystitis  a 
irritability  of  the  vesical  mucous 
of  diet  which  act  as  stimulants 
should  be  avoided.  Red  meats, 
vegetables  containing  oxalates, 
should  be  interdicted  and  a  die 
chronic  cvstitis  habitually  obser 
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PLAGUE 

During  the  acute  stages  of  tlie  disease  food  in  a  concentrated 
fluid  form  such  as  strong  soups,  broths,  and  milk  should  be 
given.  As  cardiac  failure  may  occur  during  convalescence, 
stimMlants  must  be  administered  early,  and  increased  when 
cardiac  failure  appears  imminent.  The  patient  requires  good 
nourishing  food  during  convalescence,  but  it  must  be  given  in 
small  quantities  so  as  to  avoid  any  over-distension  of  the  stomach. 

■  During  an  epidemic  all  articles  of  food  must  be  carefully 
preserved  from  contamination  by  rats,  as  the  plague  bacillus 
may  be  introduced  by  the  mouth  and  infection  may  take  place 
through  trivial  lesions  in  the  buccal  or  intestinal  mucosa.     Such 

fbontamination  is  prevented  by  keeping  the  food  in  a  rat-proof 
store.  During  an  epidemic,  also,  all  the  food  should  be  thor- 
oughly well  cooked  so  as  to  destroy  any  plague  bacilli  which 

^may  have  found  access  to  it. 

f  General  principles.— Regulation  of  the  dietary  plays  an 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  part  in  the  management 
of  the  various  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  alimentary  canal 
is  so  peculiarly  prone  in  the  tropics,  and  which  constitute  a 
principal  feature  in  tropical  pathology.  Although  in  conse- 
quence of  diversity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  cases, 
as  well  as  of  the  diseases  and  in  the  degree  of  their  severity,  the 
<ietails  of  dieting  and  management  necessarily  vary,  there  are 
certain  general  principles  which  serve  as  guides  in  elaborating 
Ihese  details.  In  proportion  to  the  care  and  thoroughness 
"with  which  these  principles  are  applied  will  be  the  sucoeBS 
of  the  practitioner. 

In  treating  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  condition 
And  functions  of  the  affected  organs  must  ever  be  kept  in  view, 
and  this  more  especially  when  the  physician  is  directing  the 
dietetic  part  of  the  treatment.  He  must  not  be  influenced  too 
much  by  the  name  of  the  disease ;  he  must  rather  pictitre  to 
himself  the  exact  physical   condition   of  the  affected   organs. 


GASTRO-INTESHNAL  DISEASES 


ment  of  the  various  forms  of  acute  and 
alimentary  canal  special  to  the  tropics, 
flux  is  usually  a  leading  clinical  feati 
may  be  summarized  as  follows — 

1.  The  removal  or  suppression  by  d 
anha,  calomel,  purgatives,  antiseptics, 
such  specific  organisms  as  are  either  the 
of  the  disease,  or  which  may  be  contribu 
duction  of  and  continuance  of  secondary 

2.  Rest  of  the  affected  organs   so  fa 

3.  Adequate  local  and  general  nutrit 
It  is  with  the  second  and  third  ak>i 

that  we  are  here  concerned.  They  are 
selection  of  the  appropriate  kind,  quality 
and,  second,  by  insisting  on  warmth  ai 
order  to  allow  of  reduction  of  the  amoi 
lowest  possible  minimum  compatible 
local  physiolc^cal  necessities.  These  ai 
management  of  the  grave  tropical  int 
acute  or  chronic ;  they  can  seldom  be  disi 


CHOLERA 

During  the  aoate  itoge  of  cholera  fooc 

T* 11 1 1 !.«: ]   li. i_  J. 
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therefore  can  only  do  harm.  Water  is  the  only  thing  permis- 
sible. This  may  be  drunk  ad  libitum.  If  absorbed,  even  in 
small  amount,  it  will  help  to  dilute  the  thickened  blood  and 
flush  the  kidneys  ;    if  vomited  it  will  carry  out  with  it  myriads 

I  of  cholera  vibrios  and  their  products  and  to  that  extent  pro- 
portionately improve  the  chances  of  recovery.  If  the  patient 
can  be  got  to  take  the  water  he  craves  for  slightly  warmed  so 
much  the  better. 
At  a  later  stage  of  the  disea.se  when  vomiting  and  purging 
subside  and  the  pulse  is  returning  and  when  urine  begins  to 
I  be  secreted  the  question  of  food  and  drink  becomes  important. 
The  epithelial  layer  of  stomach  and  intestine  has  been  com- 
pletely shed,  the  blood  vessels  are  nearly  empty,  the  patient  is 
in  a  state  of  collapse  or  of  great  prostration.  In  such  circura- 
Btanoes  to  give  food  or  stimulant  in  large  amounts  would  only 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  repair  necessary  for  re- 
establishment  of  the  digestive  and  absorbing  faculties,  and 
would  very  hkely  precipitate  a  severe  gastro-enteritis.  Food 
and  fluid,  therefore,  must  be  very  cautiously  introduced.  ISIilk, 
peptonized  if  posaible,  and  freely  diluted,  thin  barley  or  rice 

I  water,  egg-albumin  water,  and  very  weak  chicken,  mutton  or 
beef-tea  are  indicated,  beginning  with  teaspoonfuls  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  gradually  increasing  the  amount  and  strength, 
the  interval  between  the  feeds  being  at  the  same  time  lengthened 
pari  'passu  with  the  Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
But  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  force  feeding  or  at  returning 
to  soUd  food,  more  especially  if  there  be  indications  in  the 
form  of  the  slimy  or  bloody  stools  of  enteritis.  Until  all  such 
evidences  of  enteritis  have  completely  disappeared,  and  appetite 
and  digestion  are  thoroughly  re-established,  solid  food  must  be 
withheld,  and    even  then  care  must  be  exercised  for  a  time, 

_  both  as  regards  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  meals. 

t  Should  the  condition  known  as  cholera  typhoid  supervene 
on  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  fluid  diet  of  as  nutritious  and 
conc-entrated  a  character  as  can  be  digested  and  at  the  same 
time  not  aggravate  any  existing  enteritis,  must  be  sedulously 
administered  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  at  shorter  intervals,  day 
and  night.    If  the  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed,  the  patient  should 


diet  should  be  gradually  effected. 

Dazing  an  oatbreak  oi  oholani  great 
to  avoid  any  articles  of  food  that  wou] 
reduce  the  normal  acidity  of  the  stomac 
reason,  fruits  should  be  taken  in  great 
all.    Melons  are  by  some  believed  to  be  ] 
and  to   predispose   to   an   attack.     As 
the  stomach  without  exciting  secretion 
be   taken   between  meals,  and  not  in 
them.      In  all   circumstances  it  shoolc 
recently  boiled  and  not  filtered  aftenvart 


ACUTE  DYSENTEB! 

In  the  suddenly  developed  and  Argei 
— usually  baciUary  in  origin — ^it  is  advisal 
from  some  special  cause,  such  as  starvatioi 
condition,  to  withhold  all  food  with  the  < 
barley-water  or  rice-water  for  the  first  tw 
hours,  and  until  the  first  burst  of  the  dise 
spent  itself.  Fluid,  however,  must  be  supf 
as  plain  water,  or  ^g-albumin  water,  or  in 
diluted  f  arinaoeooB  drinks  mentioned.  It 
amount  administered  at  a  time  be  small  an 
annronriafe  temneratiire.      T^rce  draucrht 
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is  advisable,  therefore,  daring  the  first  day  or  two  of  acute  dysen- 
tery to  direct  that  the  patient  shall  receive  a  wineglassful  of 
slightly  warmed  fluid  of  the  description  named  every  two  hours, 
that  it  be  admimstered  in  t^aspoonfula,  and  that  no  other  food 
or  drink  whatever  should  pass  the  lips. 

By  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  for  the  regular  and  adequate  nutrition  of  the  patient. 
In  arranging  for  this  the  state  of  the  colon— inflamed,  possibly 
about  to  ulcerate  or  slough — must  ever  be  present  to  the  prac- 
titioner's mind.     It  must  be  kept  at  rest  as  far  as  possible,  and 
irritated  by  the  passage  of  faeces  as  little  as  possible.     Usually 
at  this  early  stage  of  acute  dysentery  the  entire  ahmentary 
tract — apart  from  the  colon — is  in  a  state  of  catarrh,  the  tongue 
coated,  the  gastric  digestion  feeble.     It  is  evident,   therefore, 
that  liquid  diet  has  to  be  continued,  and  it  becomes  an  urgent 
question  as  to  what  form  of  liquid  diet  is  the  best. 

Experience  has  generally  shown  that  so  long  as  the  tongue 
js  thickly  coated,  niilk  unless  highly  diluted  is  not  well  digested, 
curd  appearing  in  the  stools  and  doubtless  aggravating  the 
griping  and  purging.  As  a  rule,  nntil  the  tongue  cleani,  barley 
water,  rice  water,  egg-albumin  water,  very  thin  chicken  or  mutton 
broth,  rice  or  barley  water  in  which  chicken  has  been  boiled, 
or  chicken  jelly  constitute  the  most  appropriate  foods,  the  pre- 
cautions already  mentioned  as  regards  quantity  and  tempera- 
ture being  observed.  When  the  tongue  has  cleaned  and  when 
it  may  be  inferred  that  gastric  digestion  has  improved,  milk,  at 
first  well  diluted  and  peptonized,  or  raw  egg  and  milk  may  be 
gradually  introduced,  and  along  with  rice  or  barley-water  should 
constitute  for  many  days  the  staple  and  only  food.  As  an  all 
round  food  in  dysentery,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  when  it  ia 
desired  to  give  the  patient  the  maximum  amount  of  nourish- 
ment with  the  minimum  amount  of  irritation,  there  is  no  food 
better  adapted  or  more  readily  procurable  than  milk  and  rice 
or  barley-water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  If  desired  a  little  salt  may  be  added,  or  the  mix- 
ture may  be  peptonized.  It  should  be  given  slightly  warmed, 
sipped  with  a  teaspoon,  and  in  quantities  of  from  5  to  10  oz.  every 
■   two  or  three  hours.     If  the  monotony  of  this  diet  is  complained 


I 
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dietary,  bat  their  intrbduotion  into  that  of 
must  be  cautiously  effected.  Ck>arse  vege 
kind  are  injurious.  Well  boiled,  mashed  ai 
stewed  or  roasted  apple,  well  boiled  Spai 
cauliflower  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable 
given  in  large  quantity,  and  their  influent 
be  carefully  watched. 

For  a  long  time  after  oonftkeeence 
wtaUidlid  the  diet  must  be  attended  to  ai 
as  to  quantity  aJ9  well  as  to  kind.  Red 
every  form  must  be  sedulously  avoided,  f 
foods  such  as  are  mentioned  under  the  seo 
tery.  On  a  threat — no  matter  how  triflin 
food  must  be  at  once  discontinued,  and 
rice-water  diet  resumed,  together  with  r 
appropriate  medicinal  treatment. 


CHRONIC  DVBBNTKU 


For  some  time  after  recovery  from  ae 
the  various  t3rpee  of  sub-aoute  relapsing  dy 
dysentery  of  tropical  origin,  and  wiiioh  t 
with  the  presence  of  Entamoeba  hiHolytiei 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but,  nnfort 
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duce  should  be  watched  most  carefully,  not  only  on  the  stools 
which,  if  possible,  should  be  inspected  daily,  but  also  on  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  patient. 

Idiosyncrasies  in  the  matter  of  food  are  not  uncommon  and 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Mental  pecuharities  have  also 
to  be  considered  and  care  may  have  to  be  exercised  by  avoiding 
a  too  sedulous  interest  in  every  little  article  of  diet,  or  by  too 
particular  an  inspection  of  the  stools,  to  avoid  fostering,  or 
creating  even,  hypochondriacal  tendencies  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  chronic  dysenteries.  Some  patients  attach  little  importance 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  chronic  dysentery  and  consequently 
may  be  foolishly  careless  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a 
few  who  become  morbidly  sensitive  about  the  slightest  irregu- 
larity, whether  it  be  in  the  colour,  consistence  or  smell  of  their 
dejecta,  and  are  thrown  into  a  fever  of  alarm  by  the  appearance 
of  the  slightest  looseness  or  streak  of  slime.  Such  people  are 
apt  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  physician  and  a  burden  to  them- 
selves. They  are  over-careful.  They  live  by  theory  ;  ignoring 
the  promptings  of  their  natural  appetite  they  not  infrequently 
land  themselves  in  a  condition  of  physiological  starvation  far 
from  conducive  to  recovery.  Patients  with  this  tendency 
should  not  be  instructed  to  watch  their  stools ;  they  should  be 
instructed  rather  to  attend  to  a  reasonable  extent  to  any  healthy 
natural  appetite  they  may  develop. 

Circumstances  may  compel  some  chronic  dysenteries  to 
work  hard,  whereas  others  may  be  under  no  such  obligation  ; 
some  may  be  naturally  robust,  others  delicate ;  some,  apart 
from  the  disease  of  the  bowel,  may  be  constitutionally  soimd, 
others  may  be  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  malaria 
and  so  forth.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  hepatic  abscess 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  In  prescribing  a  dietary  in  chronic 
dysentery  all  these  things  have  to  be  considered  and  allowed 
for. 

There  are  certain  drinks  and  foods  which  all  chronic  dysen- 
teries should  avoid.  Chief  of  these  is  alcohol  ;  this,  under  every 
form,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  should  be  strictly 
forbidden.  Partially  fermented  drinks,  such  as  gingerbeer, 
and  sweet  effervescing  drinks,  as  bottled  lemonade,  perry,  and 
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so  h  dangerous ;   strong  tea  and  black  cojffee  are  in  the 

Bami  y.    loed  drmke  or  large  draughts  of  fluid,  especially 

at  s  m,  should  also  be  avoided, 

wing  articles  of  food  are  generally  inadmissible: 
bI  trong  beef-tea  ;  oOy  fish  Buch  as  ealmon,  trout,  eel, 

ma<  ^ring,  smelt ;  shell  fish  such  as  lobster,  crab,  iluimp, 

prawi  K  i,  salted  or  otherwise  preserved  fish  so  eh  as  Bombay 

diick»  smol  d  salmon,  red  herring,  dried  haddock,  salted  cod, 
sardines  ;  red  meats  as  beef,  mutton,  pork,  venison,  hare  ;  all 
birds  of  the  duck  tribe  as  duck,  goose  ;  rich  sauces,  curries, 
potted  or  otherwise  preserved  meats  ;  coaraa  vegetables  such 
as  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts ;  dc  le  vegetables  sucb  as  peas, 
beans,  carrots ;  nuts  of  all  kinds ;  raw  vegetables  and  salads ; 
dried,  candied,  or  otherwise  preserved  fruits  such  as  raisins, 
currants,  orange  peel,  crystallized  uit,  preserved  ginger,  jama 
and  pickles. 

Although  interdicting  certain  foods,  in  prescribing  a  dietary 
in  chronic  dysenteiy^  we  must  beAr  in  mind  that  tbe  disease 
may  nm  a  very  long  course,  and  that  too  monotonous  or  re- 
stricted a  diet  if  persisted  in  for  many  weeks  or  months  may 
induce  scorbutic  conditions,  or,  if  not  actual  scurvy,  at  all  events 
depraved  conditions  of  nutrition  not  conducive  to  reoovesy. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  these  cases  do  best  on  a  mixed 
diet  wifh  short  conises  of  a  more  rigid  dieting  and  more  en^getic 
medicinal  treatment  interpolated  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  in  those  cases  of  chronic  or  recurring  tropical  dysenteiy 
so  frequent  among  our  countrymen  from  India,  if  the  general 
condition  be  fairly  satisfactory,  and  if  there  be  no  evidraice  of 
liver  abscess  or  of  tuberculosis  of  an  advanced  character,  we  may 
prescribe  with  advantage  a  course  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses. 
At  the  same  time  we  insist  on  rest  in  bed  and  a  diet  of  milk  and 
barley-water  only,  to  the  amount  of  3  pints  in  the  twenly-fonr 
hours.     This  course  of  active  treatment  is  to  be  continued  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.    Thereafter  the  diet  should  be  gradually 
changed  and  eggs,  rusks  or  thin  toast,  arrowroot,  well  boiled 
rice,  chicken  broth,  boiled  fish,  pounded  chicken,  mashed  potato, 
mil^  pudding,  stewed  apple  and  so  forth  gradually  introduced, 
le  at  a  time.    So  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  patient 
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on  this  increasing  diet  has  begun  to  gain  weight  the  further 
increase  of  food  is  suspended  as  being  unnecessary,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the  kind  of  food  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  cooked.  A  rule  of  great  importance 
should  be  insisted  on,  namely,  that  food  must  never  be  taken 
in  the  absence  of  appetite. 

Aa  eflFective  mastication  is  indispensable  the  physician  must 
see  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  the  services  of  the  dentist  be 
invoked  if  indicated.     Oral  sepsis  must  be  corrected. 

In  time  some  such  diet  as  the  following  may  be  gradually 
worked  op  to  :  Breakfast :  One  or  more  of  the  following  :  Hot 
milk  and  toast  or  bread,  lightly  cooked  egg,  boiled  sole  or  other 
white  fish,  thin  toast,  rusk  or  pulled  bread,  a  little  fresh  butter, 
small  cup  of  weak  China  tea  or  of  chocolate.  Lunch :  Slice  of 
fowl  with  bread  sauce,  or  a  piece  of  boiled  fish,  mashed  potato, 
cauliflower,  milky  pudding  or  stewed  apples.  Five  o'clock : 
A  glass  of  milk  and  a  rusk.  Dinner  :  The  same  as  lunch.  Bed 
time  :  A  glass  of  hot  water,  or  of  hot  milk,  or  a  cup  of  some 
malted  food.  Small  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  may  be  taken,  in 
many  instances  with  great  advantage. 

On  such  a  diet  the  patient  may  thrive  and  gain  weight. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  there  must  be  no  undue  haste 
to  change  the  regimen  ;  at  the  same  time,  when  any  particular 
article  of  food  begins  to  pall  a  substitute  should  be  found,  a 
too  rigid  monotony  being  carefully  avoided.  In  some  very 
chronic  and  persistent  cases  with  marked  tendency  to  relapse  a 
good  plan  is  r^ularly,  and  as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  suspend  the 
mixed  diet  for  one  day  a  week,  give  the  patient  some  mild  aperient 
and  place  him  for  twenty-four  hours  on  milk  and  barley-water 
only.     Relapse  is  anticipated  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  averted. 

\Vhenever  a  relapse  is  threatened  the  diet  of  milk  and  barley- 
water  must  be  at  once  resumed,  the  patient  being  sent  to  bed 
and  active  medicinal  treatment  instituted.  By  prompt  action 
of  this  description  and  by  persistent  care  in  the  feeding  and 
general  hygiene,  most  chronic  dysenteries  can  be  got  rid  of, 
if  not  promptly,  at  all  events  in  time. 

Other  methods  of  dieting  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  section 
on  sprue. 
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on  this  increasmg  diet  has  begun  to  gain  weight  the  further 
increase  of  food  is  suspended  as  being  unnecessary,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the  kind  of  food  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  cooked.  A  rule  of  great  importance 
should  be  insisted  on,  namely,  that  food  must  never  be  taken 
in  the  absence  of  appetite. 

As  eflFective  mastication  is  indispensable  the  physician  must 
see  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  the  services  of  the  dentist  be 
invoked  if  indicated.     Oral  sepsis  must  be  corrected. 

In  time  some  such  diet  as  the  foUowing  may  be  graiiiaUy 
worked  np  to  :  Breakfast :  One  or  more  of  the  following  :  Hot 
milk  and  toast  or  breads  lightly  cooked  egg,  boiled  sole  or  other 
white  fish,  thin  toast,  rusk  or  pulled  bread,  a  little  fresh  butter, 
small  cup  of  weak  China  tea  or  of  chocolate.  Lunch :  SUce  of 
fowl  with  bread  sauce,  or  a  piece  of  boiled  fish,  mashed  potato, 
cauliflower,  milky  pudding  or  stewed  apples.  Five  o'clock : 
A  glass  of  milk  and  a  rusk.  Dinner  :  The  same  as  lunch.  Bed 
time  :  A  glass  of  hot  water,  or  of  hot  milk,  or  a  cup  of  some 
malted  food.  Small  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  may  be  taken,  in 
many  instances  with  great  advantage. 

On  such  a  diet  the  patient  may  thrive  and  gain  weight. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  there  must  be  no  undue  haste 
to  change  the  regimen  ;  at  the  same  time,  when  any  particular 
article  of  food  begins  to  pall  a  substitute  should  be  found,  a 
too  rigid  monotony  being  carefully  avoided.  In  some  very 
chronic  and  persistent  cases  with  marked  tendency  to  relapse  a 
good  plan  is  regularly,  and  as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  suspend  the 
mixed  diet  for  one  day  a  week,  give  the  patient  some  mild  aperient 
and  place  him  for  twenty-four  hours  on  milk  and  barley-water 
only.     Relapse  is  anticipated  in  this  way.  and  it  may  be  averted. 

Whenever  a  relapse  is  threatened  the  diet  of  milk  and  barley- 
water  must  be  at  once  resumed,  the  patient  being  sent  to  bed 
and  active  medicinal  treatment  instituted.  By  prompt  action 
of  this  description  and  by  persistent  care  in  the  feeding  and 
general  hygiene,  most  chronic  dysenteries  can  be  got  rid  of, 
if  not  promptly,  at  all  events  in  time. 

Other  methods  of  dieting  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  section 
on  sprue. 
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1.  Fresh  milk,  slightly  wanned,  to  be  the  only  fc 
drink. 

2.  The  milk  to  be  taken  at  intervals  of  two  or  of  thre« ! 
in  divided  quantities  up  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  8  pint*  m 
the  twenty-four  houra. 

3.  The  milk  must  never  be  drunk  down  horriedlj,  bat  aknrir 
sipped  with  a  spoon  or  sucked  through  a  straw  or  fine 
tube  in  imitation  of  the  natural  way  of  ingesting  milk. 

4.  After  each  feed  the  mouth  must  be  rinsed  oat  with  a 
alkaline  or  antiseptic  wash,  and  the  teeth  lightly  brushed. 

5.  Unless  the  patient  is  very  weak  sleep  must  not  be 
for  feeding  purposes. 

6.  If  at  any  time  there  is  a  feeling  of  nauaea  or  a  want  of 
appetite,  one  or  more  foods  should  be  intermitted. 

7.  Throughout   the   treatment   the    patient's  weight 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  days  and  accurately  recorded. 

If  after  a  thorough  trial  of  this  treatment  for  a  week  thei( 
is  no  marked  improvement,  the  diet  must  be  modified, 
the  contrary,  as  is  usually  the  case,  improvement  i» 
attempts  to  increase  the  amount  of  milk  must  not  be  made 
soon,  not,  indeed,  till  the  patient  clamours  for  more  food  and 
the  motions  are  solid.  In  this  case  increments  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  pint  per  diem  may  be  conceded  every  two  or  three  days. 
When  in  this  way  the  patient  is  taking  6  pints  of  milk,  he  OMiaUy 
begins  to  gain  weight  and  may  now  be  allowed  to  get  on  to  the 
sofa  or  sit  up  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  carefully  clothed  and  in 
a  warm  room.  Later,  when  he  is  on  7  or  8  pints  a  day,  he  may 
get  out  of  doors  on  fine  days  with  the  usual  precautkuia  *g^*««> 
chill,  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  anything  appnnekipg 
active  exercise. 

Not  until  six  weeks  after  the  stools  are  formed  and  the 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  the  abdominal  distension  hare  die- 
appeared  may  any  attempt  be  made  to  add  to  the  dietary. 
is  well  to  put  this  off  as  long  as  possible,  preferably  until 
indication  of  bile  has  appeared  in  the  stools.  When  it  is 
advisable  to  add  to  the  dietary  such  additions  must  at  first  br 
made  tentatively  and  in  small  quantities,  a  corresponding  amcnmt 
of  milk  being  deducted  and  the  effect  on  the  tongue  and  etoob 
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carefully  observed.  Any  tendency  to  relapse  must  be  at  once 
regarded  as  indicating  that  the  added  food  is  unsuitable  or 
premature,  in  which  event  a  gentle  aperient  should  be  given 
and  the  exclusively  milk  diet  reverted  to  until  the  temporary 
disturbance  has  subsided. 
B  Provided  that  things  are  going  well  the  following  may  be 
carefully  introduced :  Fruit,  especially  strawberries  or  bananas 
mashed  up  with  a  portion  of  the  milk  ;  raw  or  underdone  eggs  ; 
well-boiled  arrowroot,  rice-water  or  barley-water ;  rusk,  crisp 
thin  toast,  or  pulled  bread  ;  custard,  malted  artificial  food, 
stewed  apple,  chicken  broth  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled  and 
strained  out ;  pounded  chicken,  chicken  cream  or  panada  ; 
boiled  sole  or  turbot ;  boiled,  mashed  and  afterwards  baked 
potato ;  and  so  gradually  after  several  months  reverting  to 
regular  meals  and  ordinary  diet,  but  for  a  long  time  interdicting 

I  everything  but  the  simplest  and  most  digestible  of  food,  and 
avoiding  alcohol  and  beef,  and  unnecessary  fluid  at  meals. 
As  already  directed,  the  patient's  weight  must  be  frequently 
and  regularly  ascertained  with  the  view  not  merely  of  avoiding 
underfeeding,  but  of  obviating,  what  is  equally  dangerous,  over- 
feeding. There  must  be  no  attempt,  as  is  so  often  done,  at  push- 
ing the  milk  or  extras.  A  small  weekly  gain  in  weight  of  a 
pound  or  two  indicates  that  nutrition  is  being  efficiently  con- 
ducted. To  give  more  food  in  such  circumstances  is  not  merely 
unnecessary  but  it  is  dangerous,  risking  as  it  does  an  interruption 
of  the  physiological  rest  which  our  measures  are  directed  to 
^  secure  as  fEtr  and  as  long  as  possible.  For  the  same  reason,  as 
I  i^  obviates  the  necessity  for  large  quantities  of  heat  producing 
food,  clothing  should  be  warm  ;  and,  because  it  obviates  the 
necessity  for  muscle-forming  food, 'exercise  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  seems  hardly  neoeaa&ry  to  insist  on  what 
seems  so  obvious,  were  it  not  that  experience  shows  that  it  is 
f  in  consequence  of  the  ignoring  of  these  rudimentary  principles 
that  the  milk  treatment-  so  often  fails,  in  some  instanoes,  to  cure 
or,  at  all  events,  to  ameliorate  the  disease. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  milk  treatment  in  this  form 
fails  from  the  outset ;  symptoms  instead  of  abating  increase 
and  the  patient  rapidly  runs  down  hill ;   or  it  may  happen  that 
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or  in  oonsequenoe  of  failure  of  the  milk  treatment,  it  is  well  to 
commence  with  teaspoon! ul,  gradually  increased  to  tablespoonful, 
doses  of  carefully  prepared  meat  juice.  If  this  is  well  borne 
scraped  meat  and^  later,  minced  and  lightly  cooked  meat  may 
be  gradually  introduced.  When  the  latter  is  given,  the  meat 
should  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  repeated  passages  through  a 
mincing  machine  and  warmed  by  floating  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
in  a  saucer  placed  on  boiling  water,  the  warming  being  repeated 
several  times  and  until  the  meat  loses  its  raw  appearance.  In 
this  condition  it  is  not  unpalatable. 

At  first  an  ounce  or  two  of  meat  so  prepared  is  given  every 
three  or  four  hours,  but  if  it  agrees  the  quantity  should  be  gradually 
increased  and  the  intervals  between  the  meals  lengthened,  until 
a  pound  or  more  is  consumed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  three 
or  four  meals. 

Very  dry,  thin,  crisp  toast  may  be  added  to  these  meals 
but  water  should  not  be  drunk  until  at  least  two  hours  after  the 
meal.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the  water  as  hot  as  can  be  swal- 
lowed ;  in  no  case  should  it  be  taken  in  large  draughts  at  a  time ; 
it  must  be  sipped  slowly. 

After  several  days  or  weeks  of  this  diet  it  may  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended,  and  an  attempt  made  once  more  to  resume 
the  milk  or  a  mixed  diet,  but  it  is  well  to  allow  several  hours  to 
intervene  between  the  abandonment  of  the  one  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other.  When  given  together  meat  and  milk 
seldom  suit ;  but  alternating  the  two  every  few  days  sometimes 
proves  successful  when  the  prolonged  insistence  on  one  alone 
proves  a  failure. 

The  return  to  normal  diet  after  a  course  of  meat  treatment 
should  be  as  gradual  and  tentative  as  after  the  milk  treatment. 

in.  The  buii  treatmeDt — One  of  the  most  important  recent 
advances  in  the  practical  management  of  sprue  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  strawberry  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  milk  treatment. 
A  diet  of  milk  and  strawberries,  the  amounts  of  both  being 
gradually  raised  to  6  pints  of  the  former  and  3  lb.  of  the  latter, 
together  with  the  precautions  already  insisted  on,  constitutes 
on  the  whole  the  most  generally  successful  treatment  of  sprue, 
sometimes,  apparently,  leading  to  a  rapid  and  permanent  cure. 
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When  good  strawberrieB  are  nol 
a  somewhat  inferior,  substitute  is 
must  be  chosen  ;  rotten  and  nnripe 
The  fruit  must  be  reduced  to  a  pulp 
with  the  milk.  M 

In  Java,  where  sprue  is  end^ 
a  diet  of  fruit  alone  is  sometimes  e 
succeas.  In  Europe  what  ia  knovi 
sionally  practised.  ^ 

In  Java,  when  the  fruit  treatn 
mcludtog  bottled  fruits,  are  allowe 
as  pineapples,  the  members  of  the 
fibrous^  hard,  or  dense  fruit  alone  1 
food  la  permitted  until  all  sympto 
or  the  treatment  has  proved  mani 
bad  no  experience  of  this  apparent 
but  van  der  Burgh  and  others  vouch 
of  cases  that  had  resisted  other  m 
17.  The  mixed  diet  traatment  i 
ceding  methods  on  the  lines  alread 

tfn.T.  BIABS 

The  treatment  of  hiU  diarrhoea  ii 
sprue.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is 
intestinal  antiseptic,  and  the  milk  : 
or  ingluvin  given  along  with  it.  Tl 
ferment  treatment  aeems  worth  a  ti 
one  in  which  bacterial  decompoaitio 
minent  feature. 
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Absorption,  87 
nutrition  md    digestion,   physi- 
ology of,  71 
Acid  dyspepsia,  606 

intoxication,  818 
Acidosis,  818 
Addison's  disease,  649 
Agriculture  and  man's  diet,  53 

period  of  migratory,  61 

period  of  stationary,  61 
Albene,  196 
Albiunin,  rectal  absorption  of,  287 

water,  243 
in  fevers,  306 
Albuminuria,  functional,  683 
Alcohol,  action  of,  16 

anaesthetic  action  of,  16 

and  cardio-vascular  system,  264 

and  digestion,  260 

and  insanity,  268 

and  metabolism,  260 

and  muscular  system,  269 

and  nervous  system,  266 

as  cardiac  stimulant,  272 

as  food,  268 

discovery  of,  261 

dosage  of,  280 

ethyl,  preparation  of,  261 

gout-inducing  properties  of,  428 

in  diphtheria,  341 

in  enteric  fever,  318 

in  gout,  426 

in  health  and  disease,  261 

in  influenza,  366 

in  measles,  361 

in  pneimionia,  690 

in  tuberculosis,  373 

quantity  permissible,  276 

secondary  toxemia  of,  261 

therapeutics  of,  278 

time  to  take,  277 
Alcoholic   peripheral  neuritis,  diet 
in,  698 

at8 


Alcoholism,  chronic,  effects  of,  266 

degenerations  from  chronic,  262 
Alimentation,  artificial  methods  of, 
283 

rectal,  283 
"  American  or  percentage  "  method 

of  modifying  milk,  771 
Anaemia,  pernicious,  636 
Anaemias,  secondary,  641 

splenic,  639 
Anaesthetic  action  of  alcohol,   16 

of  cocaine,  17 

of  morphine,  17 
Anohylostomiasis,  867 
Aneurism,  619 
Angina  pectoris,  621 
Anorexia,  tuberculous,  diet  in,  406 
Anorexia  nervosa,  709 
Antitoxic   serum  emd    diphtheria, 

341 
Apes,  frugiverous,  31 
Appendicitis,  662 
Arrowroot  gruel,  243 
Arterio-sclerosis,  479 

diabetes  associated  with,  444 

personal  factor  in,  482 
Artificial  methods  of  alimentation, 
283 

rearing  of  children  and  evolution, 
64 
Assimilation,  14 
Asthma,  680 


Bananina,  194 
Banti's  disease,  640 
Banting's  diet,  464 
Barley-water,  243 
Beef  juice,  243 

pulp,  244 

tea,  244 
in  enteric  fever,  312 
Benger's  food  in  fevers,  306 


isronomtis,  o»3S 

uooKer 

Bronoho-pneumonia,  598 

and 

in  measles,  360 

evoli 

Btoths,  244 

Cookin 

Budin's  method  of  infant  feeding, 

effec 

776 

Comflc 

Bushuyev's  dietary  for  enteric  fever. 

Cows*] 

327 

- 

Cows' 

Cakmlous  affections,  diet  in,  686 

modi 

Caloric  value  of  food-atnfb.  111 

risks 

Calorie,  111 

Carbo-hydrate  foods,  227 

Cultivi 

Carbo-hydrates  of  diet,  4 

Gardnoma   of    stomach,   diet   in. 

Cystic 

632 

Cardiac  stimulant,  alcohol  as,  278 

Degnnn 

Cardio-vascular  system  and  alcohol. 

1 

264 

Dengue 

Camivora,  food  of,  26 

Diabeti 

Catalyzers,  77 

alimt 

Caudle,  246 

assoc 

Cerebro-spinal  moiingitiB,  366 

ChiolcMi  cream,  636 

comf 

Chiokenpox,  366 

fat. 

ChUdhood,  diet  in,  792 

pane 

Chlorosis,  626 

renal 

constipation  in,  632 

Diarrh< 

gastric  ulcer  in,  627,  629 

in  cl 

iron  in,  631 

sumi 

Cholera,  870 

Diarrh< 

typhoid,  871 

Diet,  c 

Chorea,  698 

chan, 

Chromosomes,  264 

cono 

Cibicultural  epoch,  60 

cond 

Cirrhosis  of  liver  with  ascites,  640 

cure* 
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Diet  for  children  in  enteric  fever, 
322 
Foster's,  189 
in  arterio-scleroeis,  479 
in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  356 
in  ohiokenpox,  356 
in  childhood,  792 
in  constipation  in  enteric  fever, 

320 
in  convalescence  from  fevers,  307 
in  diabetes,  441 
in  diphtheria,  337 
in  disefises  of  blood,  625 
in  diseases  of  blood-forming  or- 
gans, 625 
in  diseases  of  children,  803 
in  diseases  of  heart,  603 
in  diseases  of  hot  climates,  853 
in  diseases  of  intestines,  541 
in  diseases  of  kidneys,  655 
in  diseases  of  liver,  569 
in  diseases  of  lungs,  579 
in   diseases   of  nervous  ^{rstem, 

693 
in  diseases  of  pancreas,  575 
in  diseases  of  stomach,  489 
in  enteric  fever,  308 

modifications  of,  319 
in  erysipelas,  356 
in  fevers,  303 
in  fevers,  continued,  366 
in  gout,  411 

acute,  424 

chronic,  425 
in  gouty  glycosuria  and  gouty 

diabetes,  426 
in  haemoptysis,  400 
in  haemorrhage  in  enteric  fever, 

320 
in  influenzc^  354 
in  marasmus,  808,  814 
in  measles,  349 
in  measles,  German,  356 
in   meteorism   in   enteric   fever, 

320 
in  mumps,  356 
in  obesity,  455 
in  old  age,  731 
in  relapsing  fever,  356 
in  rheumatism,  acute,  435 

chronic,  436 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  436 
in  scarlatina,  342 


Diet  in  scarlatinal  complicationv, 
347 
in  smallpox,  356 
in  tuberculosis,  359 
of  intestines,  402 
in  typhus,  356 
in  whooping  cough,  351 
nulk,  in  fevers,  305 
mixed,  21 

of  infant  after  weaning,  784 
of    man,    proportions    of    food- 
stuffs required  in,  138 
of  primates  below  man,  30 
purin-free,  183 
in  gout,  417 
Salisbury,  423 

standard,  for  tuberculosis,  367 
Diets,  dassificaticm  of,  4 

concentrated,     for    tuberoulosiB, 

391 
construction  of,  for  tuberoalosis» 

370 
graphic  representation  of,  121 
in  health,  construction  of,  129 
in  tuberculosis  for  leisured  classes,. 
373 
for  working  classes,  379 
large,  for  tuberculosis,  369 
standard,  151 

supervision  of  patients',  in  tuber- 
culosis, 404 
Dietary,    ideal,    historically    con- 
sidered, 67 
typical,  6 
Dietetic  treatment  in  tuberculosia 
gen^nlly,  360 
in  tuberculosis  of  various  organs, 
398 
Dieting    of    tuberculosis,    general 

principles  for,  363 
Digestibility  of  food-stu£b,  92 
Digestion,  73 
absorption  and  nutrition,  physio- 
logy of,  71 
Digestive     disorders    in    children, 

803 
Diphtheria,  alcohol  in,  341 
diet  in,  337 

nasal  feeding  in,  338,  341 
vomiting  in  convalescence,  339 
Diphtheritic  paralysis,  feeding  in, 

340 
Disease,  nutrition  in,  169 
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Di^eaaee  of  blood,  62J 

of  blood-forming  organfl.  625 

of  hot  cUxiiAt««t  7S3 
Diurc'tic  action  of  puriu  bodie«,  17 
Drinks,  Artificial,  56 

artiticiaU  of  pne'Oibic^iilcuriBts,  49 

of  pre-oibiculturista,  48 

in  fevers,  307 
D(iod€GAl  ulcer,  505 
Dysentery,  acute,  872 

chronic,  S74 
Dyspepsia,  18 

acid,  006 

from  nucro-orgaoiama,  30 

lactic  acid  treatment  of,  21 

Early  htmtiog  period,  35 
Ebsit'ein'o'  diet,  465 
Exrzenaa,  720 

infantile,  722 
Egg  and  brftndy,  245 
Egg'Dog,  245 
Empfayvema,  599 
Enemata,  Leube's,  2S4 

nutrient,  234 
Enteric    fever,    adimnistration    cil 
imteir  in,  334 
dksobol  in»  31S 

BushuyeT's  dietary  for,  327 

constipation  in,  320 

convalesoenoe  from,  S29 

diet  for  children  in,  322 

diet  in,  308 

drink  during,  317 

empty  bowel  theory  of,  331 

haemorrhage  in,  320 

meteorism  in,  320 

modifications  of  diet  in,  319 

otitis  media  in,  31S 

phlebitis  in,  315 

"  starvation  temperature  "  in,  316 

starvation  treatment  in,  332 

temperature  in  convalescence  and 
relapses,  315 

toilette  of  mouth  in,  313 

"traitement  4  vide,"  in,  333 

value  of  large  quantities  of  water 
in.  334 

vomiting  in,  321 

Williams'  feeding  in,  333 
Enteritis,  tuberculous  (in  children), 

828 
Entorokinase,  84 


Eoterospaam,  S^S 

Epilepsy,  7i>i 

Epodi,  cibicultural,  00 

pre-cibieultural,  37 
Epochs,  diet,  32 
Ergotism,  856 
Erysipelas,  356 

Eo'^^^DiA^  7^ 

Evolving    man,    dietetic    adv'aoe«« 
of,  33 
food  of,  26 
"  Evolution  againat   alcobol."  £M 
Evolution    and   changes   in   oisa'i 
ilietj  56 
of  cookerj',  39 
stages  of  nian's,  33 
Excretion,   17 

Exophthaltnic  goitre,  611,  705 
Experimental  work  on  diet,  rcisuite 
of.  107 

Fat  foods.  238 

rectal  absorption  of,  &I0 
subcutaneous    injection   o!,   t$9 
Fats  of  diet,  4 
Fatigue,  effect  of,  2U 
Feeding,  breast,  744 
by  stomach  tube,  300 
forced,  for  tnberculosia,  369 
in   tracheotomy  and  intubation, 

341 
mixed,  of  infants,  764 
nasal,  in  diphtheria,  338,  341 

in  scarlatina,  343 
of  infants  and  children  in  healtii, 

743 
of  infants,  regulations  as  to,  758 
subcutaneous,  296 
with  cows*  milk,  749 
Ferments,  gastric,  76 
intestinal,  86 
pancreatic,  84 
Fever,  blackwatw,  862 
dengue,  864 
food,  816 
Malta,  864 
relapsing,  356,  864 
yellow,  863 
Fevers,  albumin  water  in,  306 
assist  elimination,  303 
continued,  356 
diet  in,  303 
diet  in  acute  stage  of,  304 
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Fevers,  diet  in  convalescence,  307 

drinks  in,  307 

meat  broths  in,  306 

meat  extracts  in,  306 

meat  juices  in,  306 

milk  diet  in,  SOS 

protein  preparations  in,  306 

stimidation  in,  308 

toilette  of  mouth  in,  304 
Filariasis,  868 
Fish  soufBd,  635 
Flatulence,  534 
Food,  cost  of,  126 

definition  of,  110 

experiments  on,  3 

fever,  816 

materials,  composition  of,  115 

of  evolving  man,  26 

of  monkeys,  30 

of  pre-cibiculturists,  43 

-stu£b,  digestibility  of,  92 

seasonal  rotation  of,  63 
Foods,  combination  of,  230 

in  anorexia,  high  fever,  dysphagia, 
etc.,  in  tuberculosis,  direc- 
tions for  preparation  of,  396 

prepared  from  cows'  milk,   218 

proprietary,  209 

pure,  211 
Frankland's  artificial  human  milk, 

245 
Fromm's  extract,  195 
Frugivora,  food  of,  25 
Fruitarian  diet,  192 
Functional  albuminuria,  683 
Fuster's  diet,  189 


Gall-stones,  572 

Gastric  lavage  in  pyloric  stenosis, 
836 

juice,  79 

ulcer,  494 
in  chlorosis,  627,  629 
Gastritis,  525 

Gastro-intestinal  catarrh    (in  chil- 
dren), 808 

diseases  (tropical),  869 
Gastroptoeis,  524 
Gavage,  300 
Gelatin,  246 

General  principles  of  diet,  3 
Glycosuria,  aUmentary,  441 


Glycosuria,  gouty,  and  gouty  dia- 
betes, 426 
intermittent,  441 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  611,  705 
Gout,  acute,  424 
alcohol  in,  426 

and  excess  of  protein  food,  414 
animal  food  in,  417 
diet  in,  411 

maintenance  of  healthy  alimen- 
tary tract  in,  411 
mineral  waters  in,  433 
purin-free  diet  in,  186,  417 
simpUcity  of  meals  in,  421 
starchy  and  saccharine  foods  in, 

418 
vegetable  food  in,  418 
Gouty  glycosuria  and  gouty  dia- 
betes, 426 
Grape  cure,  202 

Hssmoptysis,  400 

Heemorrhoids,  564 

Hay  fever,  599 

Heart,  action  of  alcohol  on,  262 
diseases  and  disorders,  603 
value  of  food-stu£b.  111 

Hemiplegia,  696 

Henoch's  purpura,  648 

Herbivora,  food  of,  25 

Hill  diarrhoea,  884 

EUrschfeld's  diet,  465 

Hodgkin's  disease,  644 

Hoffman's  diet,  467 

Homo-simian  period,  35 

Hormones,  81,  257 

Humanized  milk,  774 

Hunting  period,  35 

H3rperacidity,  506 

H}rperchlorhydria,  506 

Hyperpyrexia,  alcohol  in,  279 

Hypersecretion   (of  stomach),    515 

Imperial  drink,  246 

Indigestion,  chronic  (in    children), 

808 
Inebriety,  racial  effects  of,  253 
Infant  diet  after  weaning,  784 
feeding,  regulations  as  to,  758 
Budin's  method  of,  775 
Infantile  scurvy,  846 
Infants,  acute  diarrhosa  of,  823 


Junket,  2f40 

Kala  azar,  865 

Kephir  cure,  170 

Kidney,  unyloid,  diet  in,  682 
granular,  diet  in,  678 
granular,  in  diabetes,  448 

Kidneys,  diaeaaee  of,  diet  in,  666 

Kilooalorie,  111 

Koumiss  cure,  179 

Lactated  milk,  811 

Lactic  acid  treatment  of  djrspepsia, 

21 
Lacto-bacilline  treatment,  182 

treatment  (in  children),  811 
Lacto-v^etarian  diet,  102 
Lactose  and  laevulose,  assimilation 

of,  in  diabetes,  446 
Lavage    of    stomach    in    pyloric 

stenosiB,  836 
Lemonade,  246 
Leube's  enemata,  284 
Leukaemias,  642 
Lichen  urticatus,  720 
Linear  atrophy,  715 
Linseed  tea,  246 

Liver  and  pancreas,  diseases  of,  569 
Liver,  congestion  of,  574 

hob-nailed,  262 

tropical,  diet  in,  674 
Lung,  diseases  of,  570 


Malaria,  861 
Malta  fever,  864 

AnH    croftt.'B   milk. 
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Mtuoular  Bystem,  action  of  aloohol 

on,  269 
Myelitis,  697 

Nephritis,  acute,  666 
.   chronic,  670 

in  diabetes,  448 
Nervdus  system,  cation  of  aloohol 
on,  265 
diseases  of,  693 
Neurasthenia,  706 
Neuritis,  peripheral  alcoholic,  698 
Nitrogenous  foods,  29 
Nursing,  fret,  748 
Nut  butter,  195 

meal,  195 
Nutarian  diet,  192 
Nutrient  enemata,  284 
Nutrition,  96 
digestion  euid  absorption,   phy- 
siology of,  71 
in  disease,  169 
in  fevers,  171 

Oatmeal  gruel,  246 

porridge,  246 

water,  247 
Obesity,  455 

Obstruction,  intestinal,  563 
Oertel's  diet,  465 
Old  age,  diet  in,  731 
Oven,  underground,  39 
Oxaluria,  diet  in,  689 

Pancreatic  diabetes,  444 

juice,  84 
Paralysis,  diphtheritic,  feeding  in, 

340 
Pasteurized  milk,  770 
Patent  foods,  209 
Pellagra,  715 

and  maize,  856 
Peptonized  meat,  247 
"  Percenter  or  American  **  method 

of  modifjring  milk,  771 
Period,  hunting,  35 

cibicultural,  50 

homo-simian,  35 

of  migratory  agriculture,  51 

of  stationary  agriculture,  51 

pre-oibictiltural  cookery,  87 

simian,  34 
Peripheral  alcoholic  neuritis,  698 


Peritonitis,  tuberculous,  828 
P6mioio]us  anssmia,  635 
Phlebitis  in  enteric  fever,  315 
Physiology  of  digestion,  absorption 

and  nutrition,  71 
Plague,  869 
Plasmon  in  fevers,  306 
Pleurisy,  598 
Ptteumonia,  alcohol  in,  590 

lobar,  diet  in,  588 
Pre-cibicultural  cookery  period,  37 

epoch,  34 
Pre-oibiculturiste,  food  of,  43 
Pre-oookery  epoch,  34 
P^edigested  milk,  781 
Primates  below  man,  food  of,  30 
Proprietary  foods,  209 
Prosecretin,  83 

Protein  food,  mcoees  of,  and  gout,  412 
Protein  preparations  in  fevers,  306 
Protein  synthesis,  97 
Proteine  of  diet,  4 
Prtirigo,  720 
PI^lritu^,  719 
Psoriasis,  724 
Pulses,  196 
I^lrin  bases,  183 
"  Purin  biodies,"  14 

as  stimulants,  16 

diuretic  action  of,  17 
Purin-free  diet,  183 

diet,  in  gout,  186 
Purins,  endogenous  and  exogenous, 

184 
Purinometer,  183 
Purpura,  647 

Henoch's,  648 
Pyelo-nephritis,  684 
Pyloric    stenosis,    congenital,    833 

BecteJ  absorption  of  albumin,  287 
of  fat,  290 
of  sugar,  292 
alimentation,  283 
feeding,  clinical  deductions,  294 
metabolism  of,  287 
Relapsing  fever,  356,  864 
Renal  lesions  in  diabetes,  448 
Rheumatism,  acute,  436 
chronic  (fibrositis*),  436 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  436 
Rice  and  egg  pudding,  247 
pudding,  247 
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Riee-water,  247 

cod 'liver  t>U  in,  845 
curative  trciatraent  of,  842 
diot«ry  for*  845 

milk  unboiled  or  boiled  m,  844 
preventive  treatment  of,  839 
yolk  of  egg  in,  84Q 

Salisbury  diet,   ISS^  423,  4Q6 

Saliva,  73 

Sanatogen  in  fevers,  30fl 

Bavoiiry  food,  excitation  of  Beer©- 
tion  by,   10 

Scarlatina    anginosa,    diet    in,    343 

Scarlatina,  diet  in,  342 

diet  in  complicatioas  of,  347 
dieta,  restricted,  in.  345 
aeptic,  diet  in.  343 
nafial  feeding  in,  343 

Schleicher *«  diet,  406 

School  life,  diet  during,  7&4 

Sohwieninfer'a  diet,  466 

Scurvy  (in  adulta),  M4 
(in  children),  849 
acidoeia  theory  of,  646 
curative  treatment  of,  848 
preventive  trtiatmc^nt  of,  847 
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benitity  in  ak-o holism,  201 
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Siniimi  periled,   34 

Skin,  Uki't'asea  of.  713 

Smallpox,   350 

Soniatose  Jn  fevers,  306 

Soup,  clear,  245 

Splenic  anti'miaa,   639 

Sprue,  87 S 

Sterilised  milk.  768 
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Stimulants,    16 
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Stimulation   Lri   fevers,   307 
Stomach.  1- arc i noma  of,  532 

di3ea«4i>9  of,  489 

disorders   (in  cluldryn),  SOo 

hyperacidity  of,  50(5 

hyp^Tsecretion  of,   515 
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Stomach,  motor  msuSieaeaef  add 

dilatation  of,  513 
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SubcutAneooa^  feeding,  29tt 
Sucous  entericufl,  SG 
Sugar,  rectal  abraorpiion  of,  2iti, 

Tftbe«  doraalia,  697 
meeentertca,  828 
''  Temescal  "  49 
Therapeutica  of  alcohol,  S7t 
Thjrroidal  diseaaea,  649 
Toast  water,  247 
Toilette  of  mouth  in  ©nKsri* 

313 
Traclieotomy  and  intob«tioii,  l«d- 

ing  in,  341 
Training  diet,  206 
*'  Traitemont   b,  vide 

fevtir,  333 
Treacle  poeset,  247 
TrjTJanosomiasie,  865 
Tuberculuab,  abdominal  (in 
drvn),  828 
alcohol  in,  373 
cod-liver  oil  in,  37*2 
die>i  in,  359 

diets,  coiioentrated,  3Bl 
conatruction  of,  37tl 
for  leisur«d  elatwa,  378 
for  working  nlnanri.  37d 
dietetic   tre&tflEkeDt  in,  geoeraDv, 

3fiO 
dieting  of,  general  principlt«  i^r. 

303 
food;*    in    anorexia,   high    f»"V*'f, 

dy.sphagia.  etc..  3H«{ 
forcfd  feeding,  369 
large  diets  for,  369 
of  intea tines,  di**t  in,   4U"2 
of  various  orgaruj.  dietetic  treat- 
ment in,  398 
standard  diet  for.  36T 
8ui>ervi»ion  of  patients'   diets  ui. 
404 
Tuberpuloua  enteritij^  (in  childnctti. 
828 
niesent*.-ne  glands  m  childrijn,  82^ 
nepiiTLtia  684 

pentonitiB  in  f  hildn?n.  828 
preventive  treatment  of.  829 
Tuirifir*  diet.   2<>3 
Typhua,   356 
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Uloer,  duodenal,  505 

gastric,  494 
Uric  aoid,  formation  of,  185 
Urticaria,  719 

Vegetarianism,  192 
Vomiting,  cyclic,  818 

periodic,  818 

rectirrent,  818 
Von  Noorden's  diet,  467 

Water  in  health  and  disease,  158 
free  administration  of,  in  enteric 
fever,  334 


Water,  therapeutic  usee  of,  49 
Weir-Mitchell  diet,  204 
Wet  nursing,  748 
Whey,  247 

cure,  178 

feeding  (in  infancy),  778 
Whooping  cough,  351 
Wine  whey,  247 


Yellow  fever,  863 
Zomotherapy,  189 
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